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PREFACE. 


The termination of another volume of the Floricultural Cabinet 
affording us the opportunity of acknowledging the many favours \ve 
have received in connexion with the work, we very gratefully record 
our sense of obligation and thanks to our friends for the valuable 
assistance afforded us, and by which we have l)cen enabled to fulfil 
the pledges given at the close of the preceding volume. 

Since the period when we commenced the Floiucultuiial Cabinet, 
the devotees of the delightful science of Floriculture have very greatly 
increased, and the certain result has been the continued improvement 
in the art, and thus taste and skill have alike progressed ; so thit we 
have abundant evidence to prove that, in no former year, has it been 
equal to the past ; and it affords us considerable satisfaction to be 
assured we have been enabled, to some extent, to contribute in its 
promotion. 

We were the first in commencing a practical periodical on Flori- 
culture alonoy and an impulse was then given to the delightful science 
of Floriculture that has regularly progressed to its present extent and 
eminence. Since that time, some other periodicals on flowers have 
been commenced, in entire hostility to ours. The proprietors, lacking 
useful information which would render the publication worth pos- 
sessing, it was judged the abuse of others would tend to the attainment 
of their object; if replies could be procured, it would bring their 
works into notice, and excite a desire to see the originals. We have 
never been disposed to retaliate, or impose any replies on our sub- 
scribers by occupying our pages with them. Several of these publi- 
cations have had their very limited period of circulation ; and, not 
being considered worthy of support by those able to estimate their 
character, they have terminated their career ; not before, however, an 
offer had been made to us, to allow them to be incorporated with the 
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yrouicuLTCKAL CABINET, OP foT the management, in future, to he 
undertaken by us. We rejected the union, and refused to give the 
aid solicited. When we commenced the Floricultural Cabinet, 
we stated our main object, and we have unvaryingly pursued it. It 
is strictly a work on Flowers and Floriculture, and our subscribers 
have not to pay five-sixths of the cost for matter wholly unconnected 
with flowers, in order to jxissess the remnant of onc-sixth on the 
subject; we have given the value, in floral information alone, in 
every number issued, and that not equalled by any other publication 
of its extent. 


Our past procedure has been approved by our friends, and w'c 
have received encouragement very far beyond what wc had ventured 
to conceive. Our future course will be in the same track, and uni- 
formly to advance in improvements therein. To enable us to do this 
most successfully, we again very respectfully solicit the continued 
assistance of our friends; and, thus supported, our exertions shall 
realise our professions and prove our gratitude. 


Downham^ December 15/A, 1842. 
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> PARTI. 

EMBELLISHMENTS. 

ARTICi*P I. 

1. --ACHlit£NES ROSEA, {am-colom-td.) 

2. -ACHIMiNES ^ 

OBSNERACSiB. mbf^AlllA ANOIOBFBRMIi.* 

Nearly all lovers of beautj^l flowering plants are well acqnai&ted 
with one of this pretty family of plants, which was origixkaUpiy^ named 
hy L’Htfriti^ Cyr^/a pulchella, afterwards altered by Wifldenow to 
Triverama coccinea, , Tlie name originally applied to this genus, as 
now given, was by Dr. Patxick Browne, in his ‘‘ History of Jamaicai*’ 
and which has recently been adopted by M. De Candolle. 

Of the numerous fine plants latdy introduced into this country, the 
two Achimeneses figured p^pur present Number are among the most 
beautiful, and may be jus$^ i^led two of the most charming plants 
in our gardens. similar treatment to A. coccinea 

(Triverania cocdppaX ^e alike pr^se k glooming, appearing 
a mass of beaudltd flowers. 1!^e plants e^it^ from the garden 
of the London Horticultural Sq^y at the rooms Regent-street in 
September last were objects of iiniversal admifatton. The A. longi- 
fiora grows more robust than A. rosea, and strikes very freely, too, 
from cuttings. The plant we saw was about half a yard high. They 
ought to be grown in every hothouse, greenhouse, and conservatory, 
and would be charming ornaments from June to November, or even 
later. We hope to be able to mipply plants soon 
VoL. X. No. 107. 
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ARTICLE IL 

FLORICULTURAL GLEANINGS.— No. 4. 

REMARKS ON LAYERING^ BLOOMING, AND WINTERING 
qA|lN4nQNS. 

BY MR. WILLIAM HARRXfOM, SECRETARY TO THE FELTON FLORISTS* SOCIETY. 

It is quite true, and ipuch to regret^d, as stated in a recent 
Number of the Cabinet, by a correspondent from near Carlisle, that 
many useful queries are monthly proposed in that work, of which no 
future notice is ever taken by the numerous readers of that widely- 
circulated periodical. This cannot but be hurthil and discouraging 
to the many inquirers in question, especially if they happen to be, as 
is often the case, “young beginners for not only do they feel that 
hope deferred maketh the heart sick,” and that they are apparently 
neglected, but they feel also that the safety and prosperity of their 
floricultural stock is thereby endangered,— a consideration of great 
importance to many a one in this ftoriculturel age. 

There are few florists who have not a predominating passion for 
some particular class of florists* flowers ; and on entering a garden 
om m seldom at a loss to. discover the reigning fayqurite of th® owr* 
Fotr my part^ I am passionately ftmd of a bed of Tulipa, apd have, 
consequently, beep anmous this last eeBspn to collect aft tha informa- 
tion I could from variona sources ; and although it is confessedly a 
snhieet of aH-engrossing importance to almost every florist, yet how 
few of them lyill give themselves the frouhle to, make out a “ descrip- 
tive cat«dngue»* • or tahe notes of the properties of their heat flowers, 
nrhen Natnre has reared their eyes i Hqw few w[iii adopt 

thia which seems to me to he the only une, of clearing qway the 
misunderitandingt ahopt the uncmmtable ^ynpnyms of this, beautiful 
flower i Other amateurs wifl m dnoht fe^l as much interest respect- 
% other flovrem as! do abont the Wip* and wfll make their inquiries 
accordingly ; Imt as hmg as there ht so mnch ap^hy and lukewarm- 
ness mmg those who m bojmd together hy the ssm® debghtftd por- 
^ so long muirt that mMm and uncertainty, whieb 9^ so much 
oomplamed of at paresent* to hUght thrir l^pesfu^ 

oapectathms. 

As A ifoung frmpi hiavm?&i^west la in wpt of inr 

fermation respecting I h^g 0 ^ him the 
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following hints, which are the tesnlt erf my own experience ; And if 
he chooses to adopt them, they are at his service. They are, I assure 
him, more practical than theoretical, and have been derived entirely 
from my attention to my own beds ; and although they may contain 
no new information for the old and experienced practitioners who read 
the Cabinet, they yet may be of some utility to “ A Young Beginner,” 
in the absence of abler communications on the subject. 

First, then, we shall suppose that ” A Young Beginner ” has pur- 
chased as many healthy plants of Carnations and Picotees as will fill 
a tolerably sized bed — say of fijur square yards. Should his garden 
be small, like that of the writer, he will easily manage to make this 
bed hold three dozen plants, which he will effect the more readily by 
planting them in a zigzag manner ; that is, with the first plant in the 
first row, the first in the second, and the second in the third, all in a 
straight line. In looking at his bed thus planted, his plants will 
appear in sloping parallel lines of three plants each, and making 
angles of about 45 degrees with the edges of his bed. This being 
effected about the end of March or the beginning of April, it will be 
necessary to cover each plant with a flower-pot or glass every evening 
when it is likely to be a frosty night ; and this precaution must be 
continued as long as inclement weather prevails. These coverings 
must, of course, be removed every morning ; and when plants have 
been carefully kept through the winter months, and are strong and 
well rooted, and turned out of the pots with the earth entire, they 
seldom suffer much from the change of temperature, and generally 
go on well ; while those that are imperfectly rooted, or infected with 
canker, or that have had their stems saturated with moisture and ex- 
posed to the frost, or that have been newly purchased from distant 
markets, generally remain in statu quo for three or four weeks after 
being exposed to the changeable spring weather, and then sicken and 
die, to the no small mortification of the devoted amateur. I strongly 
recommend purchasers to go to market in October or November at 
the latest, as plants bought then generally get well established in the 
course of the winter, and there is comparatively little risk in turning 
them out in the spring; while the chances against newly-bought 
plants are at least ten to one. If they do prosper at all, and get into 
bloom the first year, it is often in a feeble and sickly state, the flowers 
being much smaller than they would otherwise have been, which 
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leads the grower to form a very erroneous opinion of the merit of the 
vaxie^es thus imported. This is a well-known fact, and should 
always be borne in mind by the amateur who wishes to purchase. 

Secondly. The next thing to be done will be for the ‘‘Young 
Beginner ” to stick his plants carefully ; and if he does it so that the 
tops of the sticks may appear in three straight longitudinal lines, 
they will look very regular and neat. He will now look over his 
plants daily ; and as their stems begin to push, he will tie them up 
carefully with matting, or, which is far safer, with good strong pliant 
twine, lest the matting should give way, and, after some windy night, 
he should have the mortification of finding some of his favourite 
Kings, Queens, Doctors, or Grace Darlings prostrated to the surface, 
and their stems broken off, to his great disappointment for another 
season. After the experience, however, of a year or two, he will turn 
cautious, and few such disasters will befall him. His plants will 
now keep progressing till the first or leading pod will begin to fill ; 
and if he is a member of a competing florists’ society, he will pro- 
bably reduce the number of pods upon each stem to three or four, 
according to the strength of his plants. It is, however, very ques- 
tionable whether the size of the flowers is much improved by this 
reduction. 

Thirdly. On healthy, vigorous plants the “ Young Beginner ** 
will now find that the most of the shoots are sufficiently long to admit 
of layering, which operation I would on no account advise him to 
delay, whatever may be the time when they are ready for it. Some 
will tell him that it will weaken his blooms, and others that it will 
make them run in colour the ensuing season ; but 1 would advise 
him to make sure of securing an increased stock for the next year 
while he has the influence of the sun’s rays to aid him, the above 
objections being, in my opinion, entirely groundless. He will find 
that those layered early on in the season are always the best* rooted 
and most vigorous plants, and can be potted off as they become 
ready ; while the remainder can be put down as soon as they admit 
of it, and potted off afterwards as time permits. ,, Ilis is a far 
pleasanter way for the amateur florist than putting <& layering alto- 
gi^her till late on in the season, when a great deal has to be done all 
at once, which is often the cause of apart being done imperfectly and 
in a buny, to the sore ikstruotion of a part of the layers. The sun’s 
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rays then are also beginning to be shorn of their influence ; and the 
consequence is, that the last layered plants are always indifferently 
rooted when compared with those first pegged down. 

The operation of layering must be now so familiar to the readers of 
the Cabinet, that for me to dwell upon it at any great length would 
only* be a waste of space. I will, howeverj just say that I am an 
advocate for the old system, which I have always found to answer 
very well. I either begin close below a joint, and cut perpendi- 
cularly inwards till I reach the middle of the layer, and then turn 
the knife and cut straight up through the joint, and about half an 
inch further ; or I begin a little lower down, and enter gradually till 
the blade reaches the centre at the under side of the joint, and so on 
upwards ; and then I cut off the sloping part close below the joint. 
I then peg the layer down in a mixture of half fresh loam and half 
river sand, covering the layer and peg about an inch deep, but leaving 
the stem, from the peg to the bottom of the mother plant, quite bare. 
I would impress upon ” A Young Beginner the necessity of covering 
his layers very slightly, as the young fibres are no sooner emitted than 
they run along almost immediately below the surface, and of course 
the nearer they are left to the sun’s rays the more benefit they will 
derive from that influence. By pursuing this plan, he will find his 
young plants, if layered about the end of July or the beginning of 
August, fit to be potted about the end of September or the beginning 
of October, and strong enough to lift a clod of earth an inch and 
a-half in diameter at least, — a root sufficient to satisfy the most un- 
reasonable florist. 1 find, on looking over the Cabinet, vol. vi., that 
a person, signing “ Humble Bee,” from his “Hole in the Wall,** 
condemns this system, and very facetiously recommends flcnrists to 
abhor it as they would a wireworm or an earwig ; and, instead of it^ 
recommends them not to cut through the joint, but merely up to it ; 
but I must say that if “ Humble Bee ” would venture a little further 
from his hole, and fly a little more about among his brother florists, 
I think he would find that the system which he repudiates so strongly 
is still almost generally practised by florists, which I think he must 
admit is one of the very best proofs of its safeness. For my part I 
am quite satisfied with it, and therefore I recommend it to “ A Young 
Beginner.** 

Fourthly. It has been recommended by almost all writers m the 
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tihe €3iini»tioii» to give tte layers “a good trimming ” before 
maiditg the incteion and pegging them down ; but this ia a practice 
which cannot be too strongly reprobated. All modem writers on 
vegetable physiology lay it down as an established physiological fact, 
that the leaves of plants are destined for performing the important 
functions of digestion, respiration, and perspiration; and, conse- 
quently, the lopping off of these necessary organs cannot but be highly 
prejudicial to the well-being of the infant plants. It is also now 
pretty generally known that carbonic acid is, in a very great degree, 
the nutriment of all plants, part of which is extracted from the soil 
by the spongelets of the roots, and part absorbed from the surround- 
ing atmosphere by the green surface of the plants. It has also been 
proved, by a variety of experiments, that the influence of the sun’s 
rays has the power of decomposing the carbonic acid, the carbon 
being retained for the support of the plants, while the oxygen is again 
expdled, by perspiration or evaporation, through the surface of the 
leaves. A Young Beginner ” will, therefore, at once see the im- 
portance of preserving these organs entire, so that those wonderful 
operations of Nature may be preserved continually going on. 

Fifthly. As the operation of layering is going on, the ‘‘Young 
Beginner ” will find that his leading pods are getting full, and re- 
quiring a little assistance from the knife, to enable them to burst 
r^larly. 1 would advise him also to tie them gently round with 
waxed thread, so that he can give them more room as they grow and 
require it. He will soon now be cheered by the appearance of bis old 
favourites, and the pushing of their petals beyond the calyx will be 
watched with the greatest attention, especially if he has increased his 
stock by the importation of any of the newer varieties. If he is a 
competing florist, it will he necessary for him now to erect a tent 
over his bed, so that every drop of rain may be prevented from falling 
upon the petals, v^hkh soon taint Where moisture has been allowed to 
laH tipon them. I wotild advise him to make hk flower-beds all of 
otkesissc^ and in a regular range, so that, if he grows a cfTdlips, 
he Can renmve his tuKp-tent ftem tlmt bed to hk R|mnneuluses, flrom 
fliem to hk Pinks, from Pinks to CamationB, &c., as the stmm 
advances. TMs 1 have found to be a very economical piasi, nothing 
extra being incurred but the trouble of shifting it as it k wanted : it 
baif'- | g ea #y c a ftem iliiaatu} boa^ ^ which llte “ Young Be- 
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ghiikir celchdii if be wkbei to eiMUt blbomfr.; Al 

mg on this meting is Upi md^ee hi dty tmHeti thO fOaliti iltid 
layers must be occasionally watered to ke^ firm the 

yeitng md ptesetve a due d^ee Of mdsttite. Bhetild part 

of his bed teqiiits stui to get them fot^fttd afiei* the Other part ti 
teddy for exhibitiOxi, the latter must be datefully eoteted With glasses^ 
and shaded with paper covers oter them, and the sotithern aide of the 
teiit raided up in fine weather to bring the rest forward; A support 
of pasteboard or strong papet must also noW be put below the guard 
leaves to keep them perfectly horisontal ; and if the chltivator has 
time to dress the petals of his dowers regularly down as they conife 
forward, he will have less to do on the day of exhibition wheh he 
approaches the prise table^ where I will now take my leave of his 
dowers, hoping that a few of his favourites will crown hita with 
honours to cheer him on to future exertions. 

Sixthly. Little mOre need iiow be said except a word 6h potting, 
as we have now nearly accompanied the “ Young Beginner ” through 
a complete revolution of the seasons. The blooming season beiiig 
now over, the most of his plants will be rooted if he has performed 
the layering as before directed. The only thing, therefore^ that he 
has now to do is to lift his plants carefully, and, after he haS severed 
them from the old plants, to cOt the stem off close beloW the joint, 
the half of which was pegged into the ground previously. This half 
generally strikes root also during the winter months, So that good 
plants treated thus ate generally tarmd out with two roots in the 
spring. I have to-day (Deeember 2d) uttpotted some of my oWn 
layers for a disUmt friend, and I dnd that some Of theiii have already 
made a tolerably good second root : these layers might probably be 
potted about the second Week in October, and were then strong. I 
generally keep a little good fresh soil under cover for the purpose of 
potting, and this I mix with one-third sand. This renders it very 
light; and those layers badly rooted generally strike fteely during 
the winter months when potted in it. And here 1 would warn A 
Young Beginner” to beware of the evil of potting too deeply, as this, 
in my opinion, is the cause of the loss of many fine healthy plants. 
If plants mre potted with the soil above any of the foliage, the moistme 
is very apt to inrinuate itself into the stem at the joints, and this is 
often productive of the mm disastrbim 
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treated* 1 would advise him, therefore, to keep all the foliage above 
the soil) and water once moderately, and little more will be necessary 
tlmmgh the winter months. 

I have not mentioned the visitations of earwigs and wireworms at 
all in the foregoing remarks, because these arc invaders which have 
never yet intruded upon my flowery domains. I shall also leave the 
other parts of the query unanswered, as I have always grown my 
plants in the open ground, and chiefly in good fresh soil, without the 
use of much manure. Among those florists who grow their Carna- 
tions in pots, there will doubtless be some one willing to give A 
Young Beginner ” another article on their management when grown 
in that manner. 

I preserve my plants during winter in common frames, keeping 
the lights constantly raised up, except in very cold stormy weather, 
when I generally shut them close. I find this plan answer very well, 
and would recommend “A Young Beginner** to trouble himself 
about no other till he gets more experience and a larger stock, and 
then he may, perhaps, be inclined to try experiments. Frequent 
inspections, at leisure hours, take place during the winter months ; 
and a florist’s stock, whether in the flowering season or not, is always 
a fund of recreation and delight to him, whenever a cessation from 
the sterner duties of life gives him leisure for looking after it. For 
my part 1 never feel happier than when I am superintending a bed 
of flowers just coming to perfection ; and, in conclusion, I beg to 
congratulate “ A Young Beginner ” upon his possession of a taste 
for the beauties of Nature, which cannot fail, in his hours of recre- 
ation and retirement, to be productive of a never-failing source of the 
purest pleasure. 

Felton Bridge End, December 2d, 1841. 


ARTICLE III. 

ON THE CULTURE OF IPOMOPSIS PfCT^ 

BY A SOUTH BBITOK. 

Having seen several queries in your Florigultural Cabinet re- 
lating to the Ipomopsis picta, 1 send you the following observationa, 
if pm think them wqrthy of a ^ace therein. 
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Sow the «eed about the middle of August or the heginuiug of Sep- 
tember ; take eare not to keep the soil very moist, as the plants are 
very liable to damp oflF. As soon as they appear, they should be 
potted into small pots with plenty of drainage, and kept in a dry place 
till the approach of winter, when place them on a shelf near the glass 
in the greenhouse. They will require but little water through the 
winter till February or March, when pot them into CO-sized pots, the 
largest into 48*s. The compost I use is one-third of leaf-mould and 
two^thirds of rich loam, with a little sea-sand added. I believe it is 
the general opinion that the plants require very little water at any 
time ; however, I find from experience it is the contrary. In order 
to have strong and healthy plants, when they are about six inches 
high, I pinch their tops off, and give them plenty of water, a very liberal 
drainage, and repot them when required. Care must be taken when 
watering them not to let the water touch the stems of the plants, as I 
find that to be the cause of their premature death, of which your cor- 
respondents complain ; to prevent which, (by keeping the water from 
the stem,) I make a small hill round the stem, so that the water may 
pass freely through without coming into contact with it. By the 
above method of treatment I have got splendid plants, some of them 
with twenty shoots on a plant, which are now in most brilliant bloom, 
making handsome bushes, three to four feet high. 

The Lobelia ignea, splendens, &c., make most beautiful objects in 
the conservatory and greenhouse, by having their leading shoots stopped 
in the spring. 


ARTICLE IV. 

ON THE TROP^OLUM TUBEROSUM. 

BY WILLIAM HOWABO, ESQ., HIM8TOOK VILLA, SALOP. 

On the 18th of last February I planted, in an inverted sea-cale pot, 
two bulbs of Tropseolums ; at the same time I planted a single bulb 
in the open ground, each in the same kind of light rich compost. 
They all made their appearance above ground in the first week in 
April*; those in the cale pot (which, by the hye, was sunk in the 
ground to v^ithin two inches of the top) were in full bloom by the end 
id July, whilst the one in the open ground did not show Bower till the 
middle of October, and th^ the Bowers were very few in number, 
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and the vftry scTcire frost which set it on the 14th inslstit put a 
period to them all. This day I dug them up ; the single bulb, set in 
the epen border, weighed when set half an ounee ; its produce was 
104 bulbs, seven of which weighed half a pound, and the whole toge- 
ther two pemnds and three quarters, which far exceeded the number 
and weight of the two set in the cale pot. The result proves they 
bloom earlier and more profusely when the roots are confined, and 
that they are most prolific in bulbs when grown in the open ground. 
Having observed in the Cabinet, voL vi. p. 202, that they were good 
to eat, I had some boiled and some roasted, the same as potatoes ; the 
roasted ones were the best, and some persons may like them ; but, 
according to my own taste, though they may be introduced as a 
novelty, they cannot be considered a delicacy. 

November 2 Ist, 1841. 


ARTICLE V. 

ON SELECTING FLOWllB SEEDS. 

BY R. F., ROXBURGHSHIRE. 

Much has been both said and written on the growing of flerwers, and 
what soil they should be grown in, &c. ; but there has been little 
about collecting the .seed. A few observations upon it I think are 
required ; and as no other writer in the Cabinet has touched Upon 
it, I venture to forward the folloWmg, and commence with the Dahlia. 

' When one considers the vast quantity of seedlings raised every 
year, and comparatively so few good double flowers are produced, if 
there could be means used by which to curtail the quantity raised in 
the whole, and yet get as many good flowers, there would be a great 
saving of trouble as well a^ expense. I have always been partial to 
flowers, and am much interested in trying experiments. One that I 
tried on the English Marigold exceMed my most sauguiue expecta« 
tkms. I took a head and planted each row of seed separate Arotn the 
othefs, and i foemd that the j^ants from- seed neared tbi centre of the 
was the most doulde. ^ 

I mentimied the ctrcumstaiice to a nurseryman, and advised him to 
try aamie with the Dahlia seed, which he did the last two years, « 
and the seedlings raised flrom iht seed as c<dleeted turned but flur 
bite dttti any he had raised before; sd nmcli so, dmC when mie of 
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die Edinbutgli numrymen saw tbem, he said, Blest tne^ 
how comes it to pass for you to lisve so msoy double dowers ; for ive 
hate only a double one here and there^ but you hate only a single 
one here and there?’* 

If you, or any other readers of the Cabinet should think it 
worthy of a trial, I am confident they will succeed^ and I shall fsel 
happy in promoting the interests of doricolture. 


ARTICLE VI. 

THE PLEASURES OF SOLITUDE AND GARDENING TO A 
CONTEMPLATIVE MIND. 

BT MR. WailAM HAKRISON, SECRETARY TO THE FELTOX FLORISTS* SOCIETY. 

{Concluded from 287, VoL IX.) 

<< Thus let me live unseen, unknown, 

Thus unlamented let me die, 

Steal from the world,^and not a stone 

Tell where I lie.** — P ope. 

Such are the calm feelings and unambitious views of those whom 
solitude delights, and who feel pleasure in luxuriating in the uninter- 
rupted enjoyment of their own thoughts. Who that has felt the un- 
alloyed sweetness of seclusion stealing over the soul like a soothing 
balm, does not recollect and admire the following magnificent and 
beautiful description of solitude by the inspired but youthful 
PoUock ? 

Fleasant were many scenes, but most to me 
The solitude of vast extent, untouched 
By hand of art, where Nature sowed herself 
« And reaped her crops ; whose garments were the clouds ; 

Whose minstrels, brooks ; whose lamps, the moon and start; 

Whose organ choir, the voice of many waters ; 

Whose bankets, morning dews ; whose heroes, storms ; 

Whose warriorB, mighty winds ; whose lovers, flowers ; 

Whose orators, the thunderbolts of God ; 

Whose palaces, the everlasting hills ; 

Whose ceiling, heaven’s unfathomable blue ; 

And from whose rocky tnrrets, battled high, 

Prospects immense spread out on every side, 

Now lost between the welkin and the main, 

Now walled with hills that ^ept above the storm^** 

But perhaps one of the greatest advantages to be denied from a 
residence m the country is, that it naturally fits and trains the mind 
for the study of Natural History. The contmual contemplation of 
the beauties dt Flora, and the successful changes which the face of 
mature midtergoes, frofn the bursting^ of the buds to the sere and 
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jeQow leaf ; ** frota the rich luxuriance of summer to the desolating 
blasts of urinter, all conspire to raise in the human mind habits of 
reflection on the innumerable objects by which we are surrounded, 
and prompt us to explore the contents of the mighty volume of nature 
spiead out at our feet. And here we need have no fears of ever ex- 
hausting OUT Bubjecs, since, of plants alone, upwards of eighty thousand 
different varieties have been ascertained to exist. Here then is a wide 
field for our energies, from the Jilices on the mountain’s side, the 
obscure mosses on the old gray stone, or the beautiful crimson and 
purplish heath on the towering hill, to the choicest productions of the 
modern florist ; from the beautiful shrub ornamenting the pleasure 
ground, to the stately magnificence of the elm or the oak, the lordly 
monarchs of tlie forest. Who can think of the extent of this field for 
our research without wondering at the mighty and omniscient power 
of that Being by whom so vast and varied a scene was called into 
harmonious existence ? 

The science of Entomology, also, seldom fails to inform me of the 
subjects to which the attention of the botanist is naturally directed. 
The curious structure and uses of the various parts of insects are less 
understood than those of either quadrupeds or birds ; not so much, 
perhaps, from the minuteness of their several parts, as from the re- 
moteness of their manner and modes of living from those of the larger 
animals. Their wonderful metamorphoses are truly astonishing; 
and it is no wonder that their number and variety have, hitherto, 
been found more than sufficient to baffle the exertions of the most in- 
defatigable investigator. All his researches, however, will tend to 
confirm the opinion that the curious organization of some, to fit them 
for their situations, and for perpetuating their species, and the pecu- 
liar contrivances of others for their special convenience and defence, 
even from the proboscis of the sagacious elephant down to the shell 
on the back of the snail, the sting of the bee, or the hard protecting 
shield which covers the tender gauze wings of the beetle, are plain in- 
dications of the benevolent designs of the great Desi|ner, who created, 
provided for, and perpetuates the whole. f 

I have great pleasure in here giving a quotation from the pen of a 
writer whose opinions seem so nearly to coincide with my own. 
** There is no study which seems so worthy of engaging the attention 
of a rational creature like man, as that of natural history. It is a 
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study wbich is equally within the reach of all ranks and classes ; the 
objects of which are spread around us, and at our feet, as if to invite 
us to tlieir contemplation. Indeed, we may be considered as under 
the necessity of studying it. The animal, the vegetable, and the 
mineral kingdoms, may be viewed as so many great storehouses spread 
before us by the great Author of nature, from which we may derive 
all that is necessary for food, clothing and medicine : at the same 
time that they contain many things hurtful and poisonous. Man 
comes into the world not endowed with that instinct by which other 
animals are enabled to discriminate between what is good and what is 
bad for them. But in its place he has the faculty of reason, — a 
faculty which, though at first it appears inferior to instinct, is capable, 
even here, of rising immeasurably above it. To what height it may 
hereafter attain we cannot tell ; but it seems destined to continue for 
ever improving. The study of natural history has a tendency to open 
and enlarge the mind, to produce habits of reflection, to call off from 
low and debasing pleasures* It may also serve to humble our pride 
when we behold the wisdom and ingenuity which have been displayed 
in what we are accustomed to consider the meanest of creatures, and 
consider ourselves but as a link in that great chain of existence, in 
which 

Each shell, each crawling insect holds a rank, 

Important iii the plan of Him who form’d 
His scale of beings ; holds a rank which, lost. 

Would break the chain, and leave behind a gap 
Which Nature’s self would rue.’' 

The field which natural history embraces is so vast, and its objects 
80 numberless, that there is no fear of ever exhausting them. All 
that could be learnt in the longest life would be hut as a beginning, 
when compared with what must remain unknowm. It may serve to 
place the endless variety of the works of nature in a stronger light if 
we consider that not only are the species of plants and animals so 
numerous that after ages of investigation we are continually discover- 
ing new ones ; but that probably no two individuals of a species were 
ever found exactly to agree in all their parts. Thus of all the millions 
of men who now inhabit our globe, and of all the myriads who have 
successively acted their parts on the great stage of life and disappeared, 
no two have ever been found exactly alike. This rule, if applied to 
vegetable or the mineral kingdoms, would hold equally true. Nor 
are the objects of natural history less varied in their duration and ec(h 
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nomjT than in their appearance. Thus we have the oak which bram 
the atoms of many centuries, and the fungus of a day. And in the 
animal kingdom we have the elephant, which lives nearly a century, 
and the little insect, which, in the riiort space of a few hours, comes 
into existence, enjoys the short period of life allotted to it, and departs. 
One wofd on the pleasure which may be derived from a knowledge of 
natural objects. There are few who are not capable of receiving 
pleasure from the sight of a plant or flower ; but how much greater is 
the degree of pkasure to him who only knows the name of the plant 
he sees, than to him who knows nothing about it ! and how is the 
pleasure enhanced to him who has a physiological knowledge of the 
plant, who understands the structure of its several parts, their mutual 
dependence on one another, and the part they are designed to act in 
the great economy of nature ! Finally, the student of natural history 
need never feel solitary, he may always find pleasure in the daisy or 
the moss growing at his feet, or in the little insect which flits past him. 
In the wild solitude of nature he may exclaim with Byron, 

To sit oa rocks, to muse o’er floods and fell, 

To slowly trace the forest’s shady scene, 

Where things that own not man’s dominion dwell, 

And mortal foot hath ne'er, or rarely been ; 

To climb the trackless mountain all unseen. 

With the wild flock that never needs a fold, 

Alone o’er steeps, and foaming falls to lean ; 

This is not solitude ; His but to hold 
Converse with Nature’s charms, and view her stores unroll’d.” 

Such are some of the charms of solitude, and gardening charms, 
which have engaged the attention and soothed the mind of all authors, 
and of all the wise and good, from the remotest ages. But however 
great the pleasures and advantages of occasional retirement maybe 
found during the summer and autumn of our life; it is, perhaps, near 
the two extremities of our earthly pilgrimage — in youth and age— that 
the benefits to he derived from solitude are greatest to the human race. 
In the former stage, the youthful mind is possessed of the greatest 
ductility, is fittest to receive every tender and virtuous impression, and 
if matured with care in calm retirement, and familiarized with nothing 
but what we may term ike harmonies of human nature^ it then most 
readily imbibes those beautiful maxims of truth, of love, aiH charity 
to all, which enable us to avoid many of the quickwin^ of fete, and, 
when we are launched into the business of the great world, to cn- 
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(Hmter tha fidwtu^s of lift wilh patient zegig^tion, prepared ftr 
whatever ipay beftU. 

There are few things so attracting to the infantine mind g» iawm i 
and it is natural that it should be so, for innocence and flowers may truly 
be denominated twin sisters. And how few of us can fprget our first 
attempts at flower -gardening ! and with what delight we rambled 
by the side of the rocky river to transplant primroses into our little 
paradise ! Truly those were golden and blissful days, and the bare 
recollection of them aflbrda a charm which the turmoil of more im- 
portant years can never altogether obliterate. But how diflerent are 
the children of to-day from those of five-and-twenty years ago! In- 
stead of the common beauties which adorn nature’s carpet, almost 
every village, in this floricultural age, can offer to the youthful vision, 
in public exhibitions, the sight of some of nature’s choicest productions. 
4-pd thus begins the taste for gardening. And ps scon ns a child is 
allowed tbo management end cere of a flower-bed, with what anxious 
assiduity does be attend to every little change, from the propping of a 
Stem to the assistance required by nature to produce a regularly burst 
pod, or any of the other little ai^tful expedients of the competing florist ! 
And with what care does he preserve his blooms till he has to regret 
nature’s decay ! — unlike other children who have no such recreations, 
and whose every visit to a garden leaves only wreck and demolition 
behind. Youthful years, thus spent, produce a taste for the beauties 
of nature, which leaves us only with life ; and to such, undoubtedly, 
as have felt the calmness of solitude in that portion of their lives, a 
temporary retirement from the cares of the world during the occasional 
cessations] of business, in more advanced years, affords the purest 
pleasure. A striking instance of the tenacity with which we cling to 
the charm of nature is mentioned by the biographer of the elega^lt, the 
learned, and the eloquent, bnt too successful Jl(msemr who, in the 
hour of dissolutimij requested his attendants to hear him up to the 
wipdaw of his apartment, that ho niight behold <mce more his flower 
garden, where he bad spent so many happy and tranquil hours. 

And at last when the head is “ silver’d o’er wifli gray,” when the 
pleasures of human life are imperceptibly gliding from our grasp, 
when our mortal frames have become too enfeebled for a longer resi- 
dence here, apd the hour-glass of time is all but emptied of its con- 
tents foy ever, the principles we have acquired in the triouiufllity of 
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sditode e&aUe us to itodon this tnuisitory scaie without a sigh, to 
rdy with hope on the bosom of Omnipotence, and fearlessly launch 
our immortal bark on the boundless ocean of Eternity. 

“ Sweet Solitude !' wben life’s gav bouts are past, 

Howe’er we rauge, in thee we nx at last ; 

Tost ibrotigh tempestuous seas, the voyage o’er, 

Pale we look back and bless thy friendly shore. 

Our own strict judges, our past life we scan, 

And ask if glory hath enlarged the span ; 

If bright the prospect, we the grave defy, 

Trust future ages and contented die.” 

Felton Bridge End, August, 1841. 

ARTICLE VII. 

ON FLORISTS* FLOWERS IN CLASSES. 

BY A JUNIOB VLOIUST. 

The article on exhibiting florists' flowers, which appears at p. 260 
of the November Number of the last volume of the Cabinet, by 
Florists, requires notice. Some of the remarks therein are certainly 
good; hut I cannot agree with the writer in the opinion that the 
exhibition of flowers in classes is either mischievous or impolitic, and 
for the following reasons : — Were two, three, or more of any one sort 
or variety permitted to appear in any single stand, according to the 
amendment or departure from the established rule — for such it would 
be — ^would, in my opinion, cause great dissension among exhibitors, 
because, in certain soils and situations, some varieties grow much better 
than others, their flowers are in every way superior, although the treat- 
ment they undergo is precisely similar ; consequently it would happen 
that where a grower excels in a few sorts, he would devote his chief atten- 
tion to them, and become comparatively indifferent to newer varieties. 

This observation, it will be seen, applies chiefly to the Dahlia, a 
stand of which must never, by the existing rule, contain two flowers 
of a sort. Again, if Florista’s suggestion were adopted, there would 
be little encouragement to attempt the production of new varieties, 
and thus the stimulus to improvement in form, variety of colour, and 
shading would receive a severe check. It is, in fact, essential, in ex- 
hilntinga stand of Dahlias, that the blooms should be of the same form 
and shape of petal ; for I have observed at several shows th|t stands,” 
containing many good and even first-rate flowers, Ifive been ranked 
low by the judges, solely because one or two of a totally difierent 
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character from the others have been introduced. Thus, for instance, 
a single bloom, with a large coarse petal, has completely disqualified 
a stand, though every other individual fiower was similar, and 
admitted to comprise all the requisite qualifications of fine flowers. 
As to visitors generally, were their approbation or disapprobation to 
be considered, it would become extremely difficult for any floricul- 
tural society to give universal satisfaction. Visitors come to inspect 
flowers, not to judge them, or to alter laws and regulations. If they 
desire to compete, the path is clear; let them become amateur 
growers. 

To purchasers it would offer great security were an annual show to 
be held at some central place for the express purpose of exhibiting 
new seedlings only. On the merits of these, some persons competent 
to give a decided opinion should judge, and furnish a certificate of 
such only as were found to possess those qualities that would guarantee 
them to take rank as first or second rate flowers. At the same time 
the quality and character of each flower should be clearly stated, the 
exhibitor being required to tender the name of the flower. The 
price, however, ought to be decided by the owner, for it is a well- 
known fact, that plants of any description, if sold at a reasonable 
price, not only always meet with more purchasers than when they 
are highly rated, but a greater amount is realized. Of this, however, 
the venders will be the best judges. 


PART II. 

LIST OF NEW AND RARE PLANTS. 

Aerides quwquevulnera.— Five-Spotted flowered. (Pax. Mag. Bot. 241.) 
Orchidacece. Gynandria Monandria. Sent from the Philippine Islands, by Mr. 
H. Cuming, to Messrs. Loddiges, with whom it has bloomed. The plant grows 
as luxuriant as A. odorata, and blooms as prolific. The flowers are produced on 
pendulous racemes, which are many-flowered, each raceme being about six 
inches long, and every separate blossom an inch across. The sepals and petals 
whitish, speckled near the base, with a purplish stain at the extremities. Label- 
lum funnel shaped, green. It flourishes best when attached to a block of wood 
and suspended from the roof of the house it is grown in. Aerides from a^r, the 
air, as the plant subsists almost wholly on atmospheric support. 

Bionomia capkkolata. — ^Tendrilled trumpet-flower. (Pax. Mag. Bot. 245.) 
Bignoni^cese. A native of North America, and is a beautiful flowering climber, 
blooming very freely in the greenhouse or conservatory ; in one of the latter be- 
longing to W, Leaf, Blsq., of Streatham, where it » allowed to grow without any 
pruning, and its long flexible branches to hang gracefully from the sides and 
roof of the house. The plant grows freely in the open air, hut does not bloom 
near so well as in doors. When grown out of doors the soil should not be ver}*’ 

VoL. X. No. 107. c 
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rieK nor shmild it be mucb pruned^ or it vili prindpalljr grow grpsg wood, and 
flower but sparingly. The flowers are produced in clust^ of three or tour at 
each joint near the extremities of the shoots. The flower is of a campaiiaUte 
form, tube shorty limb fixe-parted rather more than two inches across^ of a red- 
dish yellow. 

Cleome LUT]S\. — Golden flowered. (Bot. Reg. 67.) CapparidacesB. Hex- 
andria Monog3^ma. A natixe of the north west coast of America. It is a hardy 
annual^ blooming freely in summer^ and being liable to damp off, requires to be 
grown in an open and ary situation, and to have a strongish soil. The flowers 
are of a pretty yellow, produced numerous in racemes of three inches long. Each 
blossom is about three quarters of an inch across. 

Fuchsia, radicans.— Rooting fuchsia. (Bot. Reg. 66.) Onograceas. Oc- 
tandria Monogynia. It is a native of Brazil, but succeeds well in a conservatory 
or greenhouse. It is a free grower, requiring the same treatment as other 
fucb^sias. In growth it has a pendant, trailing habit, and when trained to a 
pillar or stake, has a pretty effect. It strikes freely from cuttings. It was 
introduced into this country by John Miers, Esq., who gives the following 
account of it ; viz., that he met with it in the Organ Mountains, in 1829, cling- 
ing in long festoons from a tall tree, and having a profusion of brilliant flowers. 
On a subsequent visit a cutting was taken and brought home ; it struck root, and 
four years elapsed before the plant flowered. The principal stem is now 18 feet 
high, with many others nearly as long. From its handsome flowers and trailing 
habit, it is likely to be a favourite and ornamental plant for the greenhouse. 
In its native situation it grew at an elevation of 3,000 feet, where at night the 
temperature is frequently as low as 35° to 45° of Fahrenheit. Although Mr. 
Miers’s plant did not bloom till it had attained the size above stated, plants 
raised from cuttings in the Birmingham Botanic Garden, very small plants, have 
bloomed freely. It is a trailing perennial shrub, having numerous branches. 
The leaves are of an elliptic form, three inches long and one and a half broad, 
quite smooth on the upper surface. The flowers are produced at the axils of the 
leaves, and as many of them as there are leaves at each joint, being usually four. 
Each flower is about two inches long, having a footstalk nearly that length too. 
The calyx is of a bright scarlet, the sepals expanding quite open. The petals 
are of a deep purple, but in consequence of being almost wholly enclosed within 
the tubular portion of the calyx little of it is seen. It will be a yaliiable acqui- 
sition to this lovely tribe ; we hope to be able to supply plants of it soon. 

Gksnkka Mou.is.^ — Downy Gesiiera, (Pax. Mag. Bot. 243.) Gesneraceac. 
Didynamia Angiospermia. A native of Caraccas, introduced into this country 
in 1839. It has been usually kept in a stove, but it will thrive exceedingly well 
in a greenhouse. It is a very handsome flowering species. The flower stem 
rises to tlie height of four or five feet, or even more. It is a sub-shrubby plant. 
The flowers are very like those of G. oblongata (or elongata), but it is not of so 
shrubby a habit, but differs in having strong, erect, tall, succulent stems, and 
large soft leaves. The flowers proceed from the axil of the leaves, on a footstalk 
about three inches long, and are of a brilliant light crimson colour. Each flower 
is a little more than an inch long. It is of easy culture and blooms the whole of 
summer, and is readily propagated by cuttings. 

Houixetia viTi’ATA. — Striped flowered. (Bot. Reg, 69.) Orchidacese. 
Gyuandria Monandria. This curious plant is very similar in habit to Maxillaria 
Warreana. The flowers are produced in an erect raceme, forming a long pyra- 
mid of bloom. Each flower is about two inches across, yellow streaked with 
deep chocolate. 

Marsanthus casRULBA-JPDpiCTATUs. — Blue-spotted flowered. (Pax. Mag. 
247.) Pittosporace®. Peutandria Monogynia. From the Swan River Colony. 
It is a greenhouse shrubby climber, its slender branches twining toji consider- 
able length, something like a SoUya, producing quantities of it8|>ret% pale-blue 
flowers, in umbellate-eymose heads. Each flower is about threi quarters of an 
inch across. It grows freely in a compost of heath mould and sandy loam, hav- 
ing a free drainage. It strikes readily from cuttings. 
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OifcxDnrx ORNiTRoxanrNcnuii. — beak Onctdium* (Bot. Mag* 3912.) 
Orchidese. Oynandria Monogyma. A native of Mexico and Guatemala, 
where it grows on very elevate mountains. Mr. Skioner sent plants of it to 
J 4 Bateman, Bsq., of Knyperaly, with whom it has bloomed. The fiowers are 
produced very numerously on a drooping panicle. They are of a beautiful rose 
colour, fragrant, and each blossom near an inch across. It is an interesting and 
pretty species. 

Ofuntxa DxcnicBENa. — Decumbent. (Bot. Mag. 3914.) Cades. Icosau- 
dria Monogynia. A native of Mexico, which is growing in the collection at 
Kew. The flowers are produced in clusters of three or four together, of a pretty 
yellow colour. Each flower is about thiee inches across. 

Opuntia M0NACANTHA.-~>One spined. (Bot. Mag. 3911.) Cacteae. Icositn- 
dria Monogynia. In the Kew collection, a native of Biaeil. Flowers of a beau> 
tiful deep orange colour* Each flower is about three inches across. 

R 101 UBT. 1 .A XMMACULATA. — Spotlcss Stiffstalk. (Bot. Keg. f)8.) Sent to 
the London Horticultural Society from Guatemala. It is a hdt«hardy bulb, 
requiring exactly the same management as the Tigridia, to which they are very 
nearly allied. The flowers are of a deep crimson-red, each being near two 
inches across. 

Styuihum recurx'um. — R ecurved. (Bot. Mag. 3913.) Stylideae. Gynan- 
dria Monandria. A native of the Swan River Colony, growing about six inches 
high, suffndicoBe. The flowers are yellow on the outside and reddish orange 
within. Each bloom being about three, quarters of an inch across. We have 
seen plants of it in bloom at the nurseries of Mr. Low, of Clapton, and Messrs. 
Henderson’s, Edgeware-road. 


PLANTS NOTICED IN BOTANICAL EBOISTEK NOT FXOURSD. 

Gesneuia LONouroLiA. — 55ent from Guatemala to the London Horticultural 
Society by Mr. Hartweg. The stem is stout, two feet high, the leaves being 
eight inches long. The flowers are an inch long, of a very rich crimson, in the 
way of G. allagophylla, but is much handsomer. 

Mormooks buccinator. — Messrs. lioddiges have received a variety that has 
flowers of a dull orange spotted with brown, being handsomer than the first 
kind. 

Cbntropooon coRDiFOLius. — A native of Guatemala, sent to the London 
Horticultural Society h}^ Mr. Hartweg. The flowers are of a deep rose colour, 
resembling those of Lobelia Surinamensis. It is a greenhouse plant, and has 
recently bloomed in the garden at Chiswick. 


PLANTS NOTICED AT NURSERIES, &C. 

Mariantbus, nova species. — Another ornamcnial greenhouse climbing 
plant, the flowers of which resemble those of the M. coerulea punctata, but are 
of a deeper blue. It has recently flowered in a cool frame in the collection at 
the Clapton Nursery. 

Nipil®a oblonua. — A pretty flowering herbaceous plant which has been 
introduced by the London Horticultural Society, and in conjunction with the 
beautiful Achimeues has bloomed during the whole of autumn. The plant 
grows to about six inches high, producing its elegant, Gloxinia-like, white 
flowers. 

Cattleya Harrxsonia; var. alba. — An exceedingly lovely and showy 
species, the flower being of a delicate whitish hue, tinged with buislt. The lip 
has a yellow base. It has recently bloomed at Messrs. Loddiges. 

OxYLOBOJK cuKEATux . — IhiM IS E haiid»»me erect.-growmg species, the 
flowers in colour much like those of Gompholobiuxn polymorphum. It is a nest 
and pretty flowering plant in the oelledion of Mr. Low, of the Clapton N«iTsery. 

c2 
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6&Evtr.T.iA« — A new gpecies from the Swan River, with folia{ye like that of 
Boronia pinnata. It in a very neat*gro<wiii{:^ plant. At Mr. Low’s. 

C^ONE ASTER »KWTictfi.ATA, — Another hardy shrubby plant of this justly- 
admired genus. The foliage is of the colour and form ot the old and generally- 
known (/orrea alba. It is a very pretty plant, and if it bears, like others, 
numerous berries, it will give it additioniu interest. At Mr. Low’s. 

Akbutus varxnosa. — T he long lanceolate leaves, of a deep rich green, give 
the plant a very pretty appearance, and make it desirable for every shrubbeiy^ 
At Mr. Low’s. 

Bauhinia (of the Mission.) — This lovely plant has just been received by Mr. 
Low, the foliage is very beautiful. 

Tetranthbra Japonica. — ^T he leaves are large, like a Rhododendron Cancasi- 
cum, of a very deep green, having a light edging. It is a very pretty robust- 
growing shrub, and appears to be hardy ; should it prove to endure this climate 
it will he a valuable addition to the shrubbery. At Mr. Low's. 

Inoa vuLCHERKiMus. — Sent to the Clapton Nursery from New York, but 
judged to be a native of Brazil. It has a very beautiful foliage in the way of 
the Humble Plant. 

Aralia crassipolia. — A native of New Zealand. The leaf of the small 
plant at Mr. Low’s is sixteen inches long and about a quarter broad. It has a 
very prominent and strong midrib of a bright brown colour, each side of which 
there is a small edging of the leaf of a deep green, and at every inch a cross 
mark of a light colour. It is a singular and pretty 'looking greenhonse plant. 
At Mr. Low’s. 

Begonia Bakkerii.— T he leaf of this new species is a foot long, giving it a 
noble appearance. At Mr. Low’s. 

JusTiciA ATTENUATA. — The leaf is beautifully lined with red, giving it a very 
interesting appearance, and rendering it a most desirable plant for a stove coUec* 
lion, or for a warm greenhouse or conservatory. At Mr. Low’s. 

Hibbertza coria folia. — A very pretty Lechenaultia-looking plant, with 
bright yellow flowers, about an inch across. It is a desirable greenhouse plant, 
keeping long in bloom, and easy of culture. At Mr. Low’s. 

Mirbrlia Baxterii. — This plant forms a very neat dwarf bushy shrub, and 
bears a profusion of its pretty yellow flowers. It deserves a place in every 
greenhouse, and its blooming till winter renders it additionally desirable. We 
mention the plant in this place in order to recommend it to our readers, 
although it has been described in a former number. We recently saw many 
plants in bloom at Mr. Henderson’s Nursery, Edge ware-road. 

Gbsnera lanata.— T he plant and flowers are hoary. It grows to four or five 
feet high, producing its blossoms in whorls of ten or twelve each, of a fine 
orange-scarlet ; the interior of the mouth is prettily spotted with red. Each 
blossom is about an inch and a half long. At Mr. Henderson’s. 

Duranta plumieuii. — ^T his plant was introduced into this country in , 
but has been neglected. In consequence of its not being generally well grown 
it bloomed seldom. In the stove at Mr. Henderson’s we recently saw a plant, a 
little more than a yard high, in profuse bloom, having a beautiful appearance. 
The numerous branching panicle of flowers was two feet long. The blossom of 
a pale blue streaked with dark violet. It well deserves attention. 

Ebantiiemum strictvm. — A handsome flowering plant, deserving a place in 
every stove collection or warm greenhouse. The flowers are of a deep blue 
colour with a dark eye, and are the size of the blossom of a common large- 
flowered periwinkle. At Mr. Henderson’s. 

Allahanda catbartica. — T his noble-looking plant is trained at a consider- 
able length in the stove of Mr. Henderson, and blooms for several ^onths suc- 
cessively. In November, when we saw it, there were about 30Q, floors upon it, 
in panicles of eight or ten in each, of a rich deep yellow colour, ff a convolvulus 
fortn, each blossom being near four inches long and three across. It is of 
easy culture, and deserves a place in eveiy hot-house or warm greenhouse. 
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PART III. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 

QUERIES. 

On Climbing Roses for a Walt.. — ^Will some of the readers of the Cabinet 
give me a list of diming Roses, best suited to cover and adorn a high Western 
wall, combining speed of growth and multiplicity of flowers P 

4ih Dec., 1841. Ju venxs, an old Subsghibeb. 

[Had our correspondent given us the length of wall, or number of plants 
required, a more satisfactory list of kinds might have been given. For the 
present, however, we give a list of some of the best kinds suited to the purposes 
named as to vigour, hardy habit, and beauty. If an addition be required, we 
will, on being informed, supply the deficiency : — 

Rampant. — Beautiful pure white. 

Spectabile. — Bright rosy lilac. 

Scandens, (or Alice Gray). — Buff, changing to a pale flesh-colour. 

Myrianthus, (or Ranunculacea). — Delicate light rose, 

Adelaide d’Orleans. — Pale rose with a deeper-coloured centre. 

Triomphe de Bollwyller, (or Sempervirens ordorata). — Shaded white. 

Lady Montgomery. — Pale rose. 

Clair. — Single, crimson, with a light centre ; singular and pretty, 

Indica major. — Delicate rose. 

Madame d’Arblay, (or Wells* white). — ^Pretty creamy white. 

Wood's Garland. — White, changing to pink. 

Rosa Elegans, (or Bengale Elegante). — Bright pink. 

Ayrshire Queen. — Purple crimson. 

Sir John Sebright. — Light crimson. 

Bennett’s Seedling. — White, large clustered. 

Ayrshire Elegans .—White. 

Queen of the Belgians. — ^Pure white. 

Ruga. — A most beautiful blush. 

Gloire de llosomene. — Crimson. 

Madame Desprez. —Bright rosy-lilac. 

Crimson Madame Desprez. — Rich crimson. 

Crimson Globe. — Rich purplish crimson. 

Belle Antonine. — Delicate pink. 

Bouquet tout fait. — Cream-coloured. 

Camellia Rose. — Bright rose. 

Cerise. — Deep rosy purple. 

Clarissa Harlowe. — Pretty pale flesh. 

George the Fourth. — Velvet crimson. 

Beauty of Billiard. — Vivid scarlet. 

Hardy. — ^Pale flesh rosy centre. 

.Taune Desprez. — Bright fawn colour. 

Du Luxembourg. — Fine red and rose. 

Madame Jouvin. — Rose, buff centre. 

Coccinea su|)erba. — Scarlet and crimson. 

Lamarque. — Pale lemon. 

Wells’ Pink. — Bright pink. 

W^ells’ Sir Walter Scott — Deep dark purple. 

Minette.— Fine light crimson. 

Edmund Qarxait. — Rose, shaded with carmine. 

Aimee Vibert. — ^Pure white, large clustered. 

The above forty kinds contain not only what will flourish well in the situation; 
and cover the ^^>1 speedily, if planted iu a good rich loamy soil, but they will 
aflord bloom from May to November, — C onductob,] 
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MISOELLANKOtJS INTELLIGENCE. 


On thb Manettia Ghakoiplora.— J should feel obliged if you, or some one 
of your numerous subscribers, would, in an early number of your Cabinet, give 
me some information as to the ctriture and treatment of the Manettia. 1 
have it trained to the back wall of the Greenhouse for the last two years, and 
have not yet flowered it. An Irish Subsoribbr. 

On Acacia prostrata, and Ipouma Horsfallia.-t-I have a plant of the 
Acacia prostrata, the shoots of which are six feet long from the pot. Being 
at a loss as to the mode of training it so as to produce the best effect, I should 
be exceedingly obliged if any of your numerous correspondents would inform me 
of any plan which they may adopt. An early reply would oblige 

B. W. C. 

P. S. Is the Ipomaea Horsfallia hardy enough for a warm greenhouse ? 

[Yes, we have seen it flourish so situated. — C onductor.] 

On a descriptive list of Epacuis, &c. — If one of the numerous readers of 
the Cabinet would give a descriptive list of all the known species of that lovely 
.tribe of plants the Epacris, with a few hints as to cultivating them successfully, 
you would oblige 

A CONSTANT Reader and Subscuibbr. 

Isle of Wight, 5tli December, 1841. 

P. S. I should also be obliged for a list of about two dozen of the most 
handsome and freest blooming Stove Plants, as I want to increase my col- 
lection. 


ANSWER. 

Plants to cover a bank under treks in the pleasure ground, &c. — In 
November number of our last Volume, at page 261, in answer to a correspondent, 
we gave a list of plants suitable, but omitted to state that all the Ayrshire Roses, 
and the rapid growing ones of what are termed evergreen roses, are admirably 
adapted for the purpose. Ten years ago we had a bank planted, and in three 
years the plants had spread so much as to form bushes from six to twelve feet 
across, and were, in the season, a most beHutiful object. Some plants were 
placed about four feet from, but so as to train up the trunks of the trees, which 
gave additional interest to the scene, — Conductor. 

REMARKS. 

On Grafting the Fuchsia,&c. — ^When so many efforts are making, in every 
direction, to create new varieties of that beautiful tribe of plants, the Fuchsia, 
which has acquired additional impetus from the importation of the F. fulgens 
and F. corymbiflora. it may afford information to some of your readers to lie in- 
formed of an experiment made in this neighbourhood, which has been, so far as 
it has proceeded, completely successful. 

Mr. Mercer, the gardener at Oawfurd Priory Garden, in Fifesbire, had a 
large plant of Fuchsia Riccartoni growing in a pot ; he grafted the F. fulgens 
upon it by approach, of course allowing the different plants to remain until he 
found that they had entirely coalesced or grown together. He then, in the usual 
way, removed the projier head of the stock (F. Riccartoni) and the lower part of 
the graft, or F. fulgens, so that the stock of F. Riccartoni was left with a fine 
plant of the F. fulgens growing on it. Although this operation was only per- 
formed last spring, yet the head F. fulgens flowered and fruited well. When I 
saw the plant, in October last, the stock was standing about five feet high (in- 
cluding the pot} from the ground, with a diameter of between two and three 
inches ; the graft, F. fulgens, only about three quarters of an ineWn diameter, 
rises about a foot and a half^ and has a fine spreading head, ||> tbit the plant 
stands nearly seven feet high from the pound. I 

A nuTSerymati who has seen it considers it as the first experiment which has 
been made to break the individuaUty, it I may call it so, the F. fulgens, (all 
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the new vaiieties having been produced by impregnating other sorts with the 
pollen of the F. fulgens,) and he is, therefore, looking forward with much expec- 
tation to the fruit which will be produced from the grafted plant next year. 

Whether his hope will be justified remains to be seen ; but much credit is due 
to Mr. Mercer, who has a great experience and knowledge of plants, fbr the 
success of the experiment, in as far as he is concerned ; and this may lead to many 
other successful experiments with the other sorts of Fuchsias, and may afford a 
hint which may be useful to your readers. 

15th December, 1841. Sootus. 


On an Alkaune Extract for the dbstboction of Milusw, Ked Sfioek, ' 
&c. — Sir, — As every improvement in horticultural science is important, 1 forth- 
with send you the results of an article, called Alkaline Extract, prepared by Mr. 
K. Bainbridge, fiower gardener, Escrick Park, who sent me a small bottle in the 
early |)art of last spring. 1 gave it a trial on a peach-tree infected with mildew, 
and am happy to say it had the desired efiect of completely freeing the peach 
from this troublesome pest ; the foliage which succeeded was most healthy, and 
the fruit fine. 1 am also informed, from respectable and good authority, tltjgt 
the Alkaline Extract has been eijuaily efficacious when applied by others, both 
in the destruction of the red spider aud mildew. Since such facts cannot be too 
extensively circulated, nor so invaluable an article made too public for the bei|efit 
of the horticulturist, you would much oblige by inserting this proof of its gierit 
in your valuable periodical. 1 am, &c., 

Kippax Park, Pontefract, 15th December, 1841. William Akbsteu. 


On the Heliotrope. — A friend of mine has one of these delightful plants 
trained to a trellis in a greenhouse. The plant is upwards of nine feet high, and 
broad in proportion, and has never been without a fiower fur the last year and 
three quarters, whilst in spring aud summer it has been covered with bloom. 
No fire or heat of auy artificial kind was kept in the house during the winter ; 
the only plan for protecting the plants in the frosts of last winter being to light 
three or four rushlights in the house at night. 

This plan of protecting the plants at night has been found to answer very 
well without heat. Can any of your readers assign the reason.^ Will the 
stimulus of a trifling tight only protect plants from the action of frost ? 

Tliis climate is well known for its comparative mildness. 

Cornwall, 7th December, 1841. A constant Reader, X. Y. Z. 

Curious and beautiful Roses, &c. — ^Tbe following valuable roses have singu- 
lar changeable properties, opening of a light rose, then becoming darker, and 
finally dying otf quite crimson, viz. — Belle Isidore, Etna, Rubens, Camellia 
panache, and Virgiuie. An Italian variety called Manettii, of strong growth, 
has been found to make an excellent stock for working China and tea roses upon. 
Half-inch bone dust is found to be an excellent manure for the latter men- 
tioned kinds, planted in a close soil. 

8th December, 1841. Rosa. 


Erytiirina Crista Galli, Hardy. — strong root of Erythrina crista galli, 
planted near a south wall about the 1st of May, in soil of equal parts of good 
loam and leaf-mould, with a little sand, will flower in September as freely as if 
kept in a stove or greenhouse ; a plant has lived out of doors here for the last 
four years, by covering it with a little sand, or coal-ashes, during the winter 
months. It produces about the end of this month many shoots, which strike 
as freely as Dahlia cuttings, with a little bottom heat, provided the shoots are 
taken ofiPwith a bit of the old root attached ; two or three of the strongest shoots 
may be left to exhibit their splendid coral spikes in the autumn. As the summers 
are more dry and warm in England than in this country, 1 am satisfied this 
beautiiul plant would grow as freely as many herbaceous plants by a little pro- 
tection during winter. * P. K. 
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FJLORICULTURAL CALENDAR FOR JANUARY. 

OiiBXKHOUgs. — This department should have ^od attendance during this 
month. Oranges^ Lemons, and Myrtles, &c., will require water frequently; 
they usually a&orb much. 

The herbac^tts hinds of plants will require occasional waterings, but less 
frequent and in less quantities than the woody hinds. Succulents, as Aloes, 
Sedums, &c., should be watered very sparingly, and only when the soil is very 
dry. Air should be admitted at all times when the weather is favourable, or the 
plants cannot be hept in a healthy state. If any of the Orange, Lemon, or 
Myrtle trees, Ac., have nahed or irregular heads, towards the end of the month, 
if fine mild weather occur, begin to reclaim them to some uniformity, by shorten- 
ifig the branches and head shoots ; by this attention they will break out new 
shoots upon the old wood, and form a regular head ; be lepotted in rich compost 
in April, reducing the old ball of earth carefully, and replacing with new soil. 
After shifting, it would be of great use to the plants if the convenience of a 
glass case could be had in which to make a dung-bed that the pots might be 
plunged in ; this would cause the plants to shoot vigorously, both at the roots 
and tops. Repot Amaryllis, &c. lender and small kinds of plants should fre* 
quently be examined, to have the surface of soil loosened, decayed leaves taken 
away ; or if a portion of a branch be decaying, cut it ofi‘ immediately, or the 
injury may extend to the entire plant and destroy it. 

Annuals. — ^Towards the end of the month, sow some of the tender kinds 
which require the aid of a hot-bed in raising, or in pots in heat. 

The bulbs of Anomatheca Cruenta should now be repotted into small pots, to 
prepare them for turning out into beds, so as to bloom early. 

Auriculas should, at the end of the month, be top-dressed, taking otf old soil 
an inch deep, and replacing it with new. 

Bulbs, as Hyacinths, &c., grown in water-glasses, require to be placed in an 
a\ry and light situation when coming into bloom. The water will require to be 
changed every three or four days. The flower-stem may be suppoiied by split- 
ting a stick at the bottom into four portions, so as it will fit tight round the 
edge of the glass at the top. 

The seed of Calceolarias should be sown at the end of the month, and be 
placed in a hot-bed frame, also cuttings or slips be struck, as they take root 
freely now. 

Cuttings of Salvias, Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Geraniums, &c., desired for plant- 
ing out in borders or beds during spring and summer, should be struck in moist 
heat at the end of the month, in order to get the plants tolerably strong by May, 
the season of planting out. 

Dahlias. — Dahlia roots, where great increase is desired, should now be potted 
or partly plunged into a little old tan in the stove, or a frame, to forward them 
for planting out in May. As shoots push, take them off when four or five inches 
long, and strike them in moist heat. 

Herbaceous Perennials, Biennials, &c., may be divided about the end of the 
month, and planted out where required. 

Hvubanobas. — Cuttings of the end of the last year’s wood, that possess plump 
buds at their ends, should now be struck in moist heat ; plant one cutting in a 
small pot (OO’s). When struck root, and the pot is full of roots, repot them into 
larger ; such plants make singularly fine objects during summer. 

Slignonette, to bloom early in boxes or j>ots, or to turn out in the open bor- 
ders, should now be sown. 

Rose Trees, Lilacs. Pinks, Hyacinths, Polyanthuses, Narcissus, &c., should 
regularly be brought in for forcing. 

Thnubr Annuaus. — Some of the kinds, as Cockscombs, Ai^aranthuses, &c,, 
for. adorning the greenhouse in summer, should be sown if* the cud of the month. 

Ten-week Stocks, Russian and Prussian Stocks, &c., to Idbom early, should 
be sown at the end of the mouth in pots, placed in a hot-bed frame, or be sown 
ujmu a slight hot-bed. 
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EMBELLISHMENTS. 

ARTICLE I. 

DAUBENTONIA TRIPRTIANA. (MoMkur Tripttt DatAtnhnia.) 

LKOUMlNOSiE. DtAnBtPHIA DBCANDRIA. 

This benutiful flowering shrubby plant is a native of Buenos Ayres, 
see& 0f which had been obtained by M. Tripet Le Blanc, nurseryman 
of Paris, with whom it has bloomed, and specimens exhibited at a 
show in Paris, and by the kindness of a friend we received a drawing, 
and the particulars we here record concerning the plant. 

M. Tripet Le Blanc sowed seeds of it, and put them in a hot-bed 
framin February, 1840. The plants pushed up in about thrfe weeks ; 
they were soon after potted off in rich , soil, replaced in the frame, 
and is required were repotted, till in August they formed fine 
branching tree-like plants a yard high ; they were then rempfed to 
the open air and plunged in a bed, where they immediately showed 
flower buds arising from the clear ptrts of the braachesi and put, as 
is usual, from the axils of the leaves. When the racemes of flpyers 
were fully developed, they were about six inches long, standing nearly 
erect* each having about twenty blossoms. The branches are nume- 
rously furnished with racemes, even to the extremities, and as the 
flowers of the first produced racemes decay, and the shoots keep ex- 
tending, fresh racemes are produced, and thus its extraordinary b^uty 
continues to increase, and renders it one of the most handsome and 
You X. No. 108. 
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26 SABDBNBERGIA MACROPHYLLA* 

v^tiable plsmts that has recently been obtained. The plRnt is not 
quite hardy it appears, being cut down by the first sharp frost, but is 
suniiar to that of Ciianthus puniceus. If planted in a conservatory^ 
(U* grown in a greenhouse, there is no doubt but it would bloom nearly 
all the year ; and if turned out into the open border in May would 
there bloom for five months. It deserves a place in every situation 
where it can be grown. 

HAKDENBERGIA MACROPMYLLA. (Broad-leaved.) 

LEOUMTNOS^. DIADELPHIA DECANDRfA. 

A NATIVE of the Swan River colony, from whence seeds were sent to 
Robert Mangles, Esq., Sunning Hill, Berks, in whose garden plants 
were raised. The one from which our drawing was taken is a fine 
specimen, growing in the conservatory of R. Barclay, Esq., Layton 
in Essex. The drawing was obligingly sent us by Mr. Kyle, the 
intelligent gardener there, who had it done by the artist who draws 
for Paxton’s Magazine of Botany, aud is a fac-simile of one taken 
for that publication. Mr. Kyle states that at the time the artist took 
the drawings the ])lant had greatly exhausted itself by blooming most 
profusely, and but a small remnant of diminished racemes were left, 
so that the figure given is but about one-half the length of the general 
racemes. This fact was not only stated to us by Mr. Kyle, but the 
stalk of a raceme was sent us, and which was more than double the 
length of our figure, besides having two lateral branches nearly as long 
as the centre one, previously forming altogether a fine graceful cluster 
of beautiful blossoms. The drawing sent to us had been in the hands 
of the engraver some time, and the plate so completed, when the 
natural specimen was sent us, that we regret it was too late to make 
it correct in size. Our readers, however, will see the size of each 
separate bloom as well as the colour, and with the above descriptive 
remarks upon it, will be able to form a tolerably correct opinion of its 
blooming merits. Mr. Kyle states that the plant under his care he 
obtained in May, 1840, and he planted it in the border of a con- 
servatory when it was about a yard high. During the last summer 
it had grown so rapidly as now to be thirty feet in length. The habit 
of the plant is very luxuriant, branching widely, covered with a 
beautiful rich green foliage, and bearing a ya8tf|prmuBion of ito 
titcemes of beautifiil bluO fiowars. It is a most desirable plant Ibr a 
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conservatory, and blooming so long and abundant is highly oma* 
mental. When grown even in a conservatory border, it may be 
trained round a wire trellis, so as to bring the bloom near to view, 
and render it thus a very interesting object. It can also be grown 
very successfully in a suitable sized pot, and trained similarly, or in 
some manner to give a pretty and ornamental effect. We have seen 
some so constructed by circles of wire-framing, reaching down as low 
as the bottom of the pot entirely to conceal it; for such a purpose the 
present plant would be very suitable. Mr. Kyle further states that 
when grown in a pot it must have a liberal extent of room for the 
roots so as to grow freely, in order to exhibit that vigour and beauty 
which it is capable of displaying. It is a most desirable plant, and 
deserves a place in every greenhouse or conservatory. The soil it 
grows vigorously in is a fresh rich Joam, with about one-third of peat 
and sand. The compost must be chopped, not sifted, and have a 
liberal drainage. 

[After the above was put in type, receiving from Mr. Kyle a spe^ 
cimen of the usual length of a raceme, we bad a drawing made of the 
centre portion of it, which we now give, our plate having then been 
so far completed with the Daubentonia, that we could not add the 
two lateral branches of the raceme, btit the present one is double the 
length of the one which had been drawn, and sent us by Mr. Kyle.~ 
Conductor.] 


ARTICLE II. 

ON THK ORIGIN AND CULTURE OF THE HEARTSEASE. 

HY Pflll.O-pAHl.IA, PVaHAM. 

Having been a subscriber to your work for a length of time, I have 
been greatly edified by many articles which have appeared therein ; I 
therefore in my turn am desirous of adding to its pages a few remarks 
on the Culture and habits of the above mentioned well-known and 
elegant little flower, which may not he uninteresting to a few. 

Origin , — ^The Heartsease or Pansy (from the Preucli Penaea, 
** thought’*) is a native of our own country, as is the Carnation, but, 
unlike that beautiful flower, it is only within a few years that it has 
been generally cultivated as a florist’s flower> yet, Under the manage^* 
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mepi of the propagator, it has made such rapid advances to perfec- 
dpp, that, if we compare the Pansy in its wild state with one of oar 
lately raised vcai^es^ the contrast is tiuly surprising, for not only is 
the shape almost completely altered, but the colours are so varied yet 
beautifully blended together. 

Cvtiure , — The most approved method of propagation is by taking 
oflf young slips in the aulumii, which is the best time, as then the 
ground and weather are moat suitable for the formation of rootlets, 
on account of its dampness and duliicss. About the first week in 
October a bed is prepared of light but rich soil, raised a little above 
the path, in order to drain off all superfluous moisture. The cuttings 
are then made ready, by stripping them of their under leaves, and 
cutting close below the bottom joint, from which the roots must 
spring, for if this is not done the cutting will decay to that joint, 
which frequently destroys the whole. After the bed is prepared, the 
cuttings are arranged according to their varieties, each sort being 
marked by a tally stick, numbered or named according to the plea- 
sure of the owner. The cuttings will be found to be well-rooted in 
about six weeks, when they may be planted out for blooming in the 
spring, or potted to keep over winter in a frame. 

Soil and Situatioru — The soil in which the Pansy is found to 
flourish best is a compost of cow-duiig one half, fresh loam one 
quarter part, leaf mould one eighth part, and coarse sand one eighth, 
but peat soil should on no account be intermixed, as it burns up the 
Pansy completely. These ingredients should be w'ell mingled 
together, and purified from worms and slugs by having lime-water 
frequently thrown over the heap, and in a short time it will be fit for 
use. 

The situation best adapted for the Heartsease is one which is 
sheltered from the mid-day sun, but which receives a little in the 
morning, as then it is not so powerful as to injure the colours* 

Tmnsplanimg , — ^This may be performed at any season, but in 
doing so an error is prevalent. We see the plants taken up with a 
ball of earth around them, and planted again with it. Now as everyr 
thing deteriorates the soil in which it grows, and as the Pansy en- 
tirely pieces mry particle of earth its roots can ^each, t|erefore that 
which we take up with it must be entirely exhafsted;, and when 
planted again can receive very little food from its new situation, as 
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its TGOts do TJOt by nature straggle far from the atem. To prevent 
this starvation, it would be much better to wash away all the soil from 
the roots, and plant it again with its roots unconfined ; then it would 
be able to seek food for itself abundantly, and thereby produce much 
larger flowers. 

The following list contains forty of the best varieties in cultiva- 
tion : — 


Argo. 

Augusta (May.) 

Anne Eliza (Bo.) 

British Queen. 

Colonel Bund as. 
Captivation. 

Bandie Binmont (May.) 
Eclipse (Thompson.) 
Feronia (May.) 

Haidee (Do.) 

Henrietta, 
imogene (May.) 

John (Thompson.) 
Jewess (Warren) 

(Lidgard.) 

Livia (Thompson.) 
Laura (May.) 

Magnet (Thompson.) 
Miss Jane (Hancock.) 
Miss Towers (Bo.) 


Paul Pry. 

Peter Bick (May.) 

Platonia (Bo.) 

Penelope (Do.) 

Queen of the Whites. 

Reliance Superb. 

Triumph (Cook’s.) 

Victoria Superba. 

Wycomh Abbey. 

Westminster Abbey. 

W^indsor Castle. 

White Perfection. 

’"Liberal (Hancock’s.) 

’"Acme of Perfection (Bo.) 
’"Ringleader (Bo.) 

’"Revenge (Do.) 

’"Victory (Bo.) 

’"Miss May (Do.) 

’"Glory of North Durham (Do.) 
•"Beauty of the Wear (Bo.) 


The last eight, marked with a star, I particularly recommend, as 
being some of the best flowers ever yet produced. They will, I 
believe, be sent out by the raiser in May, 1842, at 1/. 55. the set. 


ARTICLE III. 

ON PLANTING EVERGREEN SHRUBS. 

BY A SURREY NURSERYMAN. 

The subject of successfully transplanting evergreen shrubs having 
recently been inquired about by a correspondent, I forward for inser- 
tion in an early number of the Cabinet the following remarks thereon, 
being the result of a thirty years* observation and practice as a nur- 
seryman, who cultivates upwards of eight acres of evergreens. It is 
admitted that the leaves of a tree contribute to the production of roots, 
consequently the period when they exert the greatest influence in that 
particular is the best period to plant in. From October to January it 
is evident the leaves of evergreens are in their state of maturity, and 
then possess the greatest jpower of ^ctiye as;ency, and ane best pre^ 
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pmd JQ Abstain tiie effect q £ a mnoval» as well as cantribote toa le* 
eetaUi^ment cf the plant. Another advantage in planting at this 
season (or as near as circumstances will admit) is^ that the state of 
the atmosphere is more congenial by being moist and cook instead of, 
as is generally the case, more or less at other seasons, being in a dry 
and parching condition. 1 admit that early in spring the atmosphere 
is not so objectionable as at a late period of it. The condition too of 
the soil in autumn is better than in spring, the effect of the summer's 
sun giving it internal warmth, which, as is well known by gardeners^ 
has a good deal to do in promoting an immediate pushing of the 
fibrous roots into fresh Soil. Any person placing a thermometer im- 
bedded several inches deep in the soil in October, and then again in 
March, will find that at the latter period it is many dfegrefes loWer 
than at the former. The advantages of an higher temperature^ in con- 
nexion with the congenial state of the air, are of the first importance 
to success. 

In transplanting^ every fibroUte root that can must be retained, and 
as much soil adhering thereto. At whatever time the planting takefe 
place, the soil should be well watered to cause it to settle closely to 
the roots. Where these latter attentions, and sprinkling over the tops 
are paid, and successively followed up, planting may with some suc- 
cess be performed at other seasons of the year, but after an expe- 
rience with many hundred thousands of evergreens, in all kinds of 
situation, I can safely recommend the season I do as that in which 
they may be far more successfully transplanted than at any other, 
and the extra trouble necessarily required when done at an unfavour- 
able time, even to secure a very partial degree of success, is avoided. 
Where evergreens are planted in situations much exposed to cutting 
winds, a temporary screen during winter is of essential utility. Such 
may Joe constructed of fir or other branches interwoven through 
palings^ Sic, 

ARTICLE IV. 

ON THE PEOPERTIES OF THE CARNATION. 

A DURHAM AMATBOB. 

the lest number of the Cabinet, your correspipndent,^?. William 
Harrison, gives at lei^th the culture of the Canuitiln the benefit 
of V A but reptireiy omits what are 
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tlie pniperdes tiquiiKite to make a line one. I shmiid adviae A 
Young 8egiim«r^” before he purchales any plants, to attaad the exhi- 
bition of a society where this class of flowers are shown, and take netes 
of the varieties he would wish to purchase, for there the blooms are 
seen to the greatest perfection, and afterwards go to the garden where 
the plants are growing, to see the habit of them, as that is of the 
greatest consequence. If, in his visit to both these places, he takes 
as his guide the following properties, he will have as fine a collection 
Os can be obtained. The flower ought not to be less than two inches 
across, with its guard petals free from notch, thick and smooth. The 
bloom should not have less than fifteen petals, laid regularly in three 
rows, each tier rising so as to form a fine bold crown. Petals stiff 
and slightly cupped. The stripes bold and distinct on a pure white 
ground. The colours clear and brilliant, and, if there be two, should 
form as great a contrast to each other as possible. The flower-stalk 
ought not to be less than thirty or more than forty inches long, strong, 
and elastic. The pod should be long and large, to enable the flower 
to bloom without bursting. ‘‘ A Young Beginner” will undoubtedly 
find it Very difficult to obtain these properties concentrated in one 
vatietyi but he must make choice of such flowers as enjoy the ma- 
jority. 


ARTICLE V. 

ON EXHIBITING FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 

BY VLOaiSTA. 

I SEND a few observations iti reply to the remarks of a “ Junior Flo- 
rist” in the January number of the Cabinet, respecting the Article 
“ On exhibiting Florists* Flowers,’* inserted in thfe previous November 
number. He commences his observations with stating, “ that he 
cannot agree with the writer in the opinion that the exhibition of 
flowers in classes is either mischievous oi* impolitic.” If a Junior 
Florist” will take the trouble attentively to read the Article in ques- 
tion once more, he will find the “ mischievousness or imjsolicy ** con- 
sists of only permitting one flower of a variety to be admitted into its 
classy tu the exclusion of infinitely superior flowers than those chiefly 
ccrniposing such class. 

To make myself intelligible, I will suppose B, iffid Ci idach Sxhi^ 





iiix firet^fate Itewcw from mt vai^y* say, fb^ 

«f #witchett*s Don John/* and B and C six distinct dowers^ ea<^ 
fi^m inferior sorts: I ask, wotild it not be both miscMevotts and 
im{K)litic ** to place only one of A*s blooms and, after excluding 
the others, to choose five flowers from B and C’s inferior blooms to 
fill np the class ? Yet such, I aver, is the usual practice at some of 
the principal provincial shows. 

On refcTring to the judge’s award at the Cambridge exhibition of 
Carnations and Picotees in July last, I find my idea was there felly 
carried out, viz. in allowing the best flower to be placed as many 
times as the class would admit,” it being recorded that “ Twitchett’s 
Don John ” was placed six times in the class for scarlet bizaiTes, to 
the exclusion of other varieties ; and at the same place two Picotees, 
a purple, named “ Hufton’s Queen of England,” and a red, named 
Headley’s »Sarah,” each obtained the same honour. 

I am perfectly aware it is an invariable rule at all exhibitions for 
a “ stand ” to consist of dissimilar blooms; bufnot so in classes, as a 
prize is frequently offered for the best and second best flower of a sort, 
if Dahlias, in the following colours, dark, purple or shaded purple, 
and so on^ through each class of colours ; and it is here where the 
gist of niy complaint arises, of not allowing tu'o flow'ers of one name 
to be exhibited in its class. 


I perceive your correspondent has taken the terms “ class” and 
“ stand ” to be synonymous, which I beg to inform him is not the 
fact, they being two distinct modes of exhibiting : the former, in my 
opinion, to test the merits of flowers singly ; the latter to show new or 
old flowers in collections. Besides which, the practice of exhibiting 
in ‘‘ stands” is not even alluded to in my previous article. 

I am still inclined to think, that if my suggestions were carried out 
and acted upon more fully, there w^ould be every encouragement to 
attempt the production of new varieties by growing and saving seed 
from first-rate sorts; and, I imagine, by so doing, every amateur 
might succeed in raising new varieties worth exhibiting. 

1 trust I have made it intelligible to a ** Junior Florist,” and that 
he will now coincide in my opinion, ** that the exhibition of flowers in 
classes is both mischievous and impolitic, ” unless f arried put to the 
extent I have contended for. 
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> | are T»ot very 

€ffi6#ial^ taia; as the amount reqdv^ 

fer tu^lfists alof^ forms no inconsiderable item in tbj^ annnal 

incomeof many socte^ I admit that visitors attend simply to in* 

spect the productions rbnt doubtless there are many that have not 
tiie convenience of a garden, or time to devote to the cultivation of 
flowers, who are as enthusiastic admirers end as capable of distin* 
guishing between a first and second rate flower as a “Junior Florist/* 
His advice is certainly pithy and concise ; but unfortunately, many 
an admirer possesses not the means of becoming an amateur. 

In conclusion, I beg to say that the idea of holding a central an- 
nual seedling exhibition is a good one, but is attended with an almost 
insurmountable diiflculty, viz. want of cash^ and time to spare to un- 
dertake the journey ; two articles which an amateur florist has gene- 
rally but a trifling stock to dispose of. 

Rugby, 7th January, 1842. 


ARTICLE VI. 

ON THE CULTURE OF ACHIMENES COCCINEA.— (rWrerama 

coednea,) 

BY MR. JOHN SIMPSON, GARDENER TO JOHN HOSTLER, ESO*; t3NDBRCLlVVE HOUSE, 
BHADFOKD, YORKSHIRE. 

Having promised to send you an account of our mode of cultivating 
the Triverania Cocciiiea the last time I had the pleasure of accom- 
panying you through the hothouse and greenhouse at Underclifie 
House, on which occasion you seemed so much to admire the speci- 
mens we had then in bloom, I now with pleasure wish to fulfil my 
promise. As, however, so many able articles since I promised mine 
have appeared on the culture of this most interesting and beautiful 
plant, I fear that the treatment I am about to describe does not differ 
so much as now to be likely to be of any material service to the general 
readers of your interesting magazine : however it may be of service to 
some who may not have read what has been previously written on the 
management of this lovely plant. 

In the beginning of February I take the pots that contain the roots 
of the plants that have flowered the season previous, and carefully take 
away the surface soil till the small tubers appear. 1 then fill the pots 
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up with a compost of peat soil^ light loam^ and leaf soil, 4nd gite the 
whole a gentle watering. 1 then place the pots ip a fruiting pine^ 
stove or hotbed frame, the temperature of which is kept from 70® to 
85® of heat* I give water sparingly for about ten days, but afterwards 
more freely, so as to effectually moisten the whole of the soil to the 
bottom of the pots, which will have become very dry from having been 
kept during tlxe winter without water. 

When the shoots have attained the height of about three inches, I 
turn the bulbs out of their pots, and carefully break them till 1 can 
divide the young shoots. I then select the strongest, and retain all 
the roots attached to them, and plant singly into sixty-sized pots, in 
the same compost as recommended for earthing up the pots, with the 
addition of one-fifth fine clean sand. I grow the plants in a moist 
heat and in a slight shade, occasionally sprinkling them with a sy- 
ringe or the fine rose of a watering-pan. As they advance in growth 
and fill tlieir pots with roots, I frequently repot them into pots a size 
larger till I finally remove them, the strongest plants into sixteens, 
and the others into twenty-fours, using the same kind of compost, 
except for tlie last shifting, at which time I give them pots two sizes 
larger, and I add one-fourth of well-decomposed hotbed manure, using 
the other part of the compost more turfy and open. I am particular 
in draining the pots well at each shifting with plenty of broken pots, 
and to the depth of one inch at least at the last potting. I examine 
them at each removal, and take away any suckers that may appear 
about their stems, and also two or three of their lowest side branches ; 
this tends to strengthen the main stem, and encourages them to make 
fine symmetrical pyramidal heads. After they are well established, and 
are beginning to produce flowers, I place them, some in a cooler stove, 
and others in the greenhouse, being careful that they enjoy as much 
light as possible, which I find materially enhances the brilliancy of 
their scarlet flowers, and adds much to their general lustre. 

After they have done flowering I gradually withhold wato, but do 
not cut their stems away till they have entirely died down. I keep 
the dormant roots in the pots, on a shelf in the greenhouse, without 
any water till they are again wanted to vegetate. 

[At the London Horticultural Societies, and Surrey ^|ological Gar- 
dens, as well as country floral exhibitions, we hale j^n numerous 
sp^imecs shown, but those grown by Mr. Simpson were double the 
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size of aay others we ever saw, as well as being so neatly grown. The 
plants too were profusely covered with bloom. The same results no 
doubt will be realized with the same treatment ; and no person, we 
are confident, would regret the attention. 

In our last number we gave figures of, and some remarks upon, the 
two new and highly beautiful Achimeneses. The specimens of them 
we saw were charming objects, but if grown with the success which 
Mr. Simpson does the A. cocemea, and we believe the same treat- 
ment will contribute to it, the three kinds together will form the most 
interesting dwarf ornamental plants that can adorn the conservatory 
or greenhouse in the summer months. The long period too of their 
blooming, from June to November, gives them additional interest. 
Conductor.] 


ARTICLE VII. 

ON THE CULTURE OF THE ANEMONE. 

IIV DAFFOmi,. 

The Anemone being one of the greatest beauties of a flower garden, 
and not seeing any particulars of its treatment in the Cabinet, I beg 
to state that I have cultivated it with the greatest success for the last 
half dozen years, and my mode of culture is as follows. 

Having fixed on the place wdiere I intend having the bed, I dig out 
the soil to the depth of sixteen inches, and then place a layer of two 
inches of lime, then a layer of five or six inches of well-rotted cow 
dung, and on this a surface-layer of light, rich, mellow k)am, quite 
free from manure, which is raised to two inches above the level of the 
surrounding surface ; this is done about the latter end of September. 
I always plant the roots from the beginning to the middle of October; 
by this means they will be found to blow stronger, and the roots 
when taken up will be found of a larger size than if planted in 
November. When the bed is levelled I draw lines across about five 
inches apart, in which the roots are placed with the crowns upwards, 
which is easily discerned by a close examination, laying a little river 
sand under and upon each root; I then cover them as near two inches 
as possible with pure mellow loam. Nothing more need be done to 
them till they appear above ground, except the winter be very severe, 
which, if it is the case, the roots will require a little protection. I 



xm^lj lay a mat mrer the lied iii vary frost, and regularly take 
it off for about four hmirs at the middle of each day ; but when the frost 
is hot very severe I place no mat over them, which, if kept on when 
not much occasion for it, rather injures than benefits them. When 
the leaves are above ground, I choose a dry day to press the soil close 
to the plants, as the leaves generally remove the soil in coming up, 
which is very injurious to the roots if exposed. In dry weather they 
retjuire watering. I generally give them a good soaking with liquid 
manure; for it is wrong to wait till the leaves begin to flag for ivant 
of water, because leaves from a tuberous root show a vigour which 
does not entirely arise from the state of the soil, therefore the soil 
should be examined and treated accordingly. As the flowers expand 
they muBt be shaded both from the sun and rain. I usually shade 
them with a covering raised two feet from the ground, so that air can 
freely pass underneath, to prevent the. stems being weakened and 
unable to support the weight of the flowers. After the bloom is over, 
watering is no longer necessary, but the bed should be shaded in the 
middle of hot days, and from wet, or the tubers will be kept in a 
state of excitement, and be thereby materially weakened and injured. 
By these means the foliage w^ill soon begin to change its colour, and 
become browm and dry, which will point out the time to take up the 
roots, which I usually do about a month after the bloom is over. I 
find it necessary to handle the roots very gently as they are exceed- 
ingly brittle, in clearing away the fibres and soil that adheres to them. 
The pieces that happen to break off I do not throw away, for in a few 
years they will become fine blooming roots. Finally, the tubers are 
cleaned, and put in a drawer, which is placed in an airy part of a 
room secure from frost, where they remain till the planting season. 

I beg, however, to observe, if any of the roots are large I divide 
them, taking care to have two or three eyes to each piece ; such usually 
blow the first year. In selecting roots for a flowering bed, I choose 
such as are fresh and plump, of a medium size, for large overgrown 
roots are hollow, and decayed in the centre ; these I take care to avoid, 
as they never bloom strong, the flowers being very small. If tht 
flower was originally very full and double, wuth age it loses that pro- 
perty; the petals become small, irregular, and; diminilli in number, 
and finally, the sort perishes. ? 





ON FtOltlCOLTUEAL EXHIBITIONS, 

ARTICLE VIII. 

ON FLORICOLTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 

BY DAHI.^ 1.IUSBOU8E; NEAR LONUON. 

I WAS much pleaaed with one of the rules mentioned in the adver- 
tisement of the Norwich Dahlia Show, viz. that the name should be 
attached to everything that was shown ; this is a ** desideratum most 
devoutly to be wished,” and might most easily be adopted, and I feel 
convinced that nurserymen would be gainers by it; it would save 
those persons who act in the capacity of censors a great deal of trouble, 
and oftinies unpleasant feelings. Myself, only an amateur, and many 
as myself perhaps not quite conversant with the names of everything 
shown, and visitors, think that those persons who may act as judges 
in one or two things must, as a matter of course, know the names of 
all. 

In the exhibitions of Dahlias it would save a great deal of wrangling, 
and growers would not then hover round the stands to the exclusion 
of visitors, as is frequently the case. At the Surrey Show the other 
day it was quite annoying to hear the altercation there was about the 
names of the dowers, which could not be decided without the pre- 
sence of the growers, owing to different cultivation and the various 
localities, many of the blooms assuming very diverse characters. 

I would advise a small card, with a bit of string or small wire 
hung over the tubes in which they are shown, with the names written 
on. 

P.S. Your correspondent, Mr. McMillan, some time since intimated 
he would forward for insertion a safe and easy method of preserving 
the roots through the winter, it now would be useful. 

Limehouscy London. 

[We agree with our correspondent relative to the names being 
attached to everything exhibited at horticultural meetings, and we 
were recently delighted to find that in this essentially useful particular 
the Spilsby, in Lincolnshire, exhibition exceeded all we ever previously 
saw. Every kind of plant, flower, fruit, and vegetable was named, 
and rendered the very numerous and excellent specimens exhibited 
quite instructive as well as highly pleasing objects. We, however, 
object to the exhibitors writing the names to what they show ; the 
productions of an individual may be arranged in various parts of the 
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room, but the same writing indicates fliey belong to one exhibitor. 
The same objection applies where all the specin^ens of an individual 
are shown under one number, or even under near successive numbers; 
the more variable the numbers the better, and of course the less 
likely to be known by the judges. We have been informed, on au- 
thority we cannot doubt, of judges, where they have known the speci- 
mens belonged to the same individual, though superior "to those of 
others, yet solely because the former had already had a number of 
prizes awariled, they choose to give prizes to inferior specimens in 
order to distribute more generally the awards. At the principal 
Dahlia exhibitions, the writing of the names by the exhibitor is 
highly ohjectionable ; the writing of all the principal Dahlia growers 
is well known to purchasers, and of this class the judges are, and the 
stand of flowers belonging to e^icli is generally known as well as if 
the names of the parties were affixed to them. Either parties ex- 
hibiting should get printed names to attach to each, or the secretary 
should have assistants to write out the names, each exhibitor giving a 
list to tbe secretary of the names of his specimens. We have seen 
some most unjust decisions solely guided^by the names attached being 
wrote by the owner. 

We intend ere long to give some lengthened remarks on exhibiting, 
&c. We hope that when the annual meetings of societies take place 
to arrange the schedules for next year, the above suggestions may not 
be lost sight of; if some regulation of the kind suggested be made it 
will save a great deal of murmuring from unsuccessful exhibitors.— 
Conductor.] 


ARTICLE IX. 

ON THK CULTURE OP MUSA COCCINEA AND THUNBERGIA 
AIATA. 

at SPECTATOa, NOUTON, NEATl STOCKTON-ON-TBES. 

This old and beautiful plant does not appear to be so generally culti- 
vated as it deserves, either for its fine large foliage or its brilliant and 
lasting flowers. Being a marsh stove-plant it requires a high and 
moist atmosphere, and on account of its luxuriant fp]i|ge1lfc requires a 
good quantity of room ; nevertheless, any person bavihg greenhouse 
or a vinery may grow and flowa* it splendidly ; for although it is a 
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8tove«j»lant it will live in a greenhotise through winter if properly 
managed. It being very impatient of too much water in the winter 
months, where there is neither pine nor plant-stove, water must be 
used with caution. 

To flower it well it should be raised from fresh suckers every year, 
taking the sucker off in June, and pot it into a No. 12 sized pot. 
The soil must be a rich, loamy one, and be rendered porous with leaf 
mould, and in July, or when the pot is full of roots, to be potted into 
a No. 8, putting an inch of broken potsherds in the bottom of the 
pot, and an inch of moss over the potsherds ; and in August to be 
potted into a No. 6 pot, and giving it abundance of water, and like- 
wise syringing it frequently over head, keeping it in a vigorous grow- 
ing state until the middle of September, then the water to be grta- 
dually withheld until the plant gets rather into a dormant state, just 
giving enough to keep it alive. It must l)C treated in that manner 
until the first vinery be started forcing, when it must be removed into 
it, and as soon as it commences growing it should be repotted into a 
No. 4 pot, watering it more according as it grows, and as soon as it 
fills the pot repot it into a No. 2, which will flower it well. By fol- 
lowing these simple rules it will bloom so as amply to repay for any 
attention. 

I beg also to make a few observations on the Thunhergia alata, 
and alata alba : it is but occasionally that we see any of the Thun- 
bergias grown to perfection, they invariably have that speckled, sickly 
appearance. Now the beauty of all plants, especially those with 
light coloured, is greatly increased by being contrasted with a deep 
green foliage ; this may be obtained in the Thiinbergia by the follow- 
ing treatment : the compost to grow it properly should consist of one- 
half of light turfy loam, one-third leaf mould, one-sixth heath soil, 
and pne-eig}ith of well decomposed cow dung, the whole to be Tyell 
mixed, Jf the plants have to be raised from seed, they ought to be 
sown fis early in the season as possible, and the pots plunged up to 
the rim ip a brisk beat in a cucumber frame ; and when the plants 
are four or five inches high should be potted off into 48*s, and shaded 
a Utile until they take bold and commence growing ; then they oiight 
to be stopped by pinching the top of the leading shopts and removed 
into thp yipeiy 9? «tpye, as Thunbergias thriye best in a beat frptn 
65 to T5 %g^iand should befrcqueptly syringed with water heated 
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to Oie temperature of the house, occasionally adding a small quantity 
of pulverized lime and a little powdered sulphur, which will keep it 
free from red spider, &c* The plant should be repotted as soon as 
ever the pot is full of roots, and be watered frequently with liquid 
manure from cow dung, the plant to be stopped according to the form 
of the trellis that it is to be trained to ; it may be done in a very neat 
and simple manner, as follows, by six wire rods round the inside of 
the pot four feet long, and one in the centre five feet and a half long, 
with wire hoops around the uprights to keep them in the desired 
hexagon position, the hoops to be fastened to the uprights with fine 
wire, one hoop just above the pot, another half up, and the third at 
the top of the uprights; when fastening the top hoop, carry the fine 
wire from the top of each of the uprights to the top of the centre wire, 
by that means forming a dome, and a circle of fine wire run around 
the outside of the uprights, about six or eight inches apart,' to form 
the trellis. If the plant is to be trained on such a trellis it will be 
necessary to stop it frequently while young, to have a shoot for each 
upright, and to he stopped when they are half way up the trellis, to 
make the eyes throw out laterals to train round the trellis, when it 
ought to take its final shift into a No. 6 pot, giving it sufficient dramm- 
ing ; using the same compost as formerly mentioned, always syringing 
it freely, taking care to pinch off all blossoms as they appear ; to keep 
the plant in a vigorous growing state until the plant covers the trellis, 
stopping as often as there is want of laterals. If the simple rules 
here laid down he followed, the reward will he a profusion of blos- 
soms and a fine deep foliage. 


PART IL 

LIST OP NEW AND RARE PLANTS. 

Aquilssou. SKiNKBRi.-xMr. Skinner’s Columbine, (Bot. Mag. 3919.) Ka- 
nunculace»* Polpndria Pentagynia. Sent from Guatemala, having been 
collected there by Mr. Skinner much further in the south than it had been sup- 
posed a Columbine could be produced. It was sent to the collection at Woburn 
Abbey, where it has bloomed, and proves perfectly hardy, having survived the 
severe winter of 184(M1 in the open ground. It is a perennial plant, the flower 
stems rising from two to three feet high, producing the blossoms in panicles, and 
flowering most beautifully in 1841 for many months. Petals, the limb yellow 
green, prolonged at the base into a long lively red spur. Sepals, ||^en, 

BaavroRTrA becussata. — Decussated-leaved. (Pax. M^g. |ilot^J269.) Myr- 
taeea. Polyadelphia Polyandria. A very intezesting gieehhousil shrub fr 9 |n 
New /Holland, it was introduced sotne yeat^ ago, but it not culIjiyEted as 
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extensively as it merits. The plant generally grows straggling, with extended 
shoots, and in such form does not flower near so freely as when the shoots are 
trained borisontal to a trellis, or, rather, pendant to a stick ; this checks the 
growth of the main branches, and induces the production of lateral shoots, 
which are found to bloom liberally. The flowers are home in long clusters, 
in the way of those of some of the Melaleucas, or as is termed bottle-brush 
formed, of a pretty deep crimson colour, blooming from September through the 
winter. The plant is easy of cultivation, and may be obtained very cheap of 
most of the gjeiieral nurserymen. 

CATrf.BYA GRANULOSA. — Rougli-leavcd. (Bot. Reg. 1. for 1842.) Orchidaceee. 
Gynandria Monandria. Mr. Hariweg sent it to the London Horticultural 
Society from Guatemala. One of the easiest to cultivate ; in winter a night 
temperature of 65° and 60° in summer is quite high enough, growing it in turfy 
peat well trained, and keeping it rather dry when nut growing. When it bloomed, 
it had but one flower; h\it it very probably will bear a larger number as it 
becomes more vigorous. The flower was about five inches across. Sepals, 
olive-green, mottled with rich-brown spots. Lip pure white at the sides and the 
points, and of a fine orange spotted with ciimson in the middle. 

Gesnbra Zebuina. — Zebra-leaved. (Bax. Mag. Bot. 271.) Gesneraceao. 
Didynamia Aiigiospermia. We saw this plant in bloom at the Clapton Nursery 
last October, who had received it from Mr. Doncklaer, director of the Ghent 
Botanic Garden. It produces stout succulent stems, which grow to several 
inches long before they push forth at the summit a flower- spike. The blossoms 
are produced in terminal spikev', which keep extending to u foot or half a yaid 
in length. Each flower is produced on a foot-stalk four inches lung, the bloom 
being about an inch and a half long, drooping, orange-red above, pale orange 
below, both segments and throat are spotted with deep red. It is a very 
interesting and beautiful species. Some plants have bloomed when about three 
inches high. It deserves a place in every collection of this tribe. 

Gia>8soco)1ia ovata. — Ovate Pouch Bell. (Bot. Reg. 3.) Campanulaceae. 
Pentandria Monogynia. From North India, a hardy perennial, growing about 
half a yard high, nourishing in the open border, and bh oming in July. It is 
very like a Campanula^ of humble growth, and retpiires a trentment similar to 
0. carpatica. Each flower is about au inch and a half long, white tinged with 
blue, having two circles of rose inside the corolla. It is a pretty border plant. 

Lysimaciiia LoBKLxoiDKs. — Lobt$lia-like Loose- strife. (Bot. Reg., 6.) Pri- 
mulaceae. Pentandria Monogynia. From North India seeds of it were sent to 
the London Horticultural Society. It is a hardy perennial, well suited for a rock- 
work, blooming from June to October. The flower-stems rise to about half a 
yard. The flowers are produced in spikes, each being about as large as those of 
the Common London Pride, white, slightly tinged with red. 

Nei.umbium spRciosuM. — Sacrcd Bean of India, deep rose-coloured var* 
(Bot. Mag. 3916.) Nymphaceae. PolyandiiaPolygynia. This noble flowering 

f >!ant has recently bloomed in great perfection in the Sion-House gardens. The 
uxurianee and profuse blooming of it were much promoted by the water in the 
cistern being frequently changed, while the cistern itself was placed in a damp 
stove. 

Niphaea oblonga. — Oblong Snow- Wort. (Bot. Reg. 6.) Gesneracem. 
Didynamia Angiospermia. From Guatemala, and, like many other plants from 
thence, requires a temperature between that of a greenhouse and stove. Its 
general habit. Dr, Lindiey observes, resembles Achimenes rosea; it flowers 
in autumn and winter, and is propagated the same as the Achimenes. The 
flower is somewhat of a Giozioia-Hke form, white, and about an inch and a half 
across. The plant requites to be kept dormant after the blooming is over, aa 
done to Achimenes, Gloxinia, &c. 

Oncxoivh noNoivoLiutt. — Long-leaved. (Bot. Beg* 4.) Orchidaceas. 
Gynandria Monandria. From Mexico, and has bloomed in the garden of the 
London Hotticu Rural Society and at Messrs* Loddiges’s. Under the name 
O. cebolleta several di£^rent species exist in our gardens. This kind the 

VoL. X. No. 108. K 
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finest. It has tb<^ foUage of the true O. cebolleta, but its flowers form dense 
pauses* three feet lung, of large, shpwy, xieh yellow and brown spotted flowers. 
IBach blossom is about an inch and a half across. It is a very handsome 
species^ well worth growing in every collection. 

OircimuM IfHsr.KAYii. — Mr. Insleaj’a (Pax. Mag. Bot. 265.) OrchidaCeae. 
Gynandria Monandria. From Mexico, introduced by George Barker, £sq., 
Springfield, near Birmingham, and it is named after the intelligent gardener 
there. The flowers are produced in a raceme, each being about four inches 
across. Sepals and petals yellow streaked, and marked with a chocolate brown. 
Labellum yellow, spotted with scarlet. It is a very beautiful species, well 
meriting a place in every collection. 

Otochilus vusca. — Brownish-flowered. (Bot. Mag. 39*21.) Orcbidaceoe. 
Gynandria Monandria, A native of Nepal, growing on the trunks of trees. It 
has bloomed in the Glasgow Botanic Garden. The flowers are produced on a 
raceme about three inches long. Each blossom is about three quarters of an 
inch across, of a faint flesh colour. 

PoDOTHRCA GNAPHALioiDEs. — Cudwced Podotheca. (Bot. Mag. 3920.) Com- 
positsD. Syngenesia ^qualis. A native of the Swan River colony, and has 
been raised by Messrs. Dickson and Sous, nurserymen, Edinburgh, with whom 
it bloomed profusely in 1841. It is an annual plant, much branched at the base. 
The flowers are produced at the extremities of the shoots in spheroidal heads, 
yellow. 

Stuaktia pentagynia. — Five-styled, (Bot, Mag. 3918.) TernstroBmiacea. 
Monadelphia Polyandria. This hardy shrub, from the mountains of Carolina 
and Georgia, has long been introduced into thb country, but is not grown as 
extensively as it merits. It grows to eight or ten feet high, with a pretty green 
smooth foliage, similar in form and size to a May Duke Cherry. The flowers 
are of a pretty cream colour, something in the way of a Magnolia, each blossom 
being about tour inches across. It deserves a place in every shrubbery. 


PIAJfTS NOTICED IN BOTANICAL RE018TKU NOT FIQURSD. 

SriRBA pi8Sa.->A hardy shrub, something like S. arieefolia, but less showy. 
The flowers are produced in loose panicles, and altogether it forms a handsome 
bush, well meriting a place in every shrubbery. 

Epiobndrum polyanthum.— 'From Guatemala, and has bloomed in the garden 
of the London Horticultural Society. The flowers are large and of a rich salmon 
colour, and are produced in a many-flowered panicle, loaded with close-set nod- 
ding racemes, 

Ehia profvsa. — OrchidesB. Ceylon ; it has bloomed in the Syon 

Gardens. It produces numerous racemes about afoot long, clothed with its light 
green flowers. 

Sacoolobicu ocuracbcm. — Orchidese. From Ceylon. It has bloomed with 
Messrs. Loddiges. The flowers are small, of an ochre-yellow colour, marked with 
bands of a dull red. 

Barkbria Lxndlkyana. — Orchidem. From Costa Rica, and has bloomed in 
Hr. Bateman’s collection at Knypersly, in Cheshire. It has very muidi the 
appearance of Bpidendrum Skinneri. The flowers are of a rich deep purple, the 
Up being the deepest colour, except the middle, which is nearly white. 

ONoininn PBaQAiiBNBUx.-^OrchideaB. From Guatemala. The flowers are 
l^uced in a weak loose panicle, about a yard long. Sepals and petals brown, 
tipped with yellow. The lip is yellow, with a dull brown stain on each side of 
the base of the middle lobe. 

SuTT0NX.-**Orehide8B. From Guatemala. p'he%owers are pto- 
duM on so erect panicle, three to five in each of the latelhl bfanches. Sepals 
Am petals of a doU oUve l^wn, without any spots, except at the point, whiim is 
The lip has but one dull olive brown spot at the centre m base. 
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Mxna lobata. — A plant which has )>een raised from seed by Mr. Wilson, 
fjrardeiier to the Earl of Burlington, and which his Lordship has presented to 
the liondon Horticultural Society. The habit of the plant is that of a crimson 
lobed -leaved Ipomeea; but the blossoms are produced in erect forked raeeroes, 
and are of a very different form to a Convolvulus. It is, however, a very hand- 
some flowering plant for the greenhouse. 


PART III. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

QUERIES. 

On thb Tropjbolum tricolorum. — I should feel obliged by some one, in an 
early number of the Cabinet, giving me some information on the culture of 
Tropssolum tricolor urn. 

Durham, January 14, 1842. AYouno Garoenrr. 

[The other kind our correspondent named he may procure seed cheap, and 
BOW as done with the common kind. — Conucctor.] 


On Treatment ok Salpiglossis linearis, &c. — Ah a subscriber to your 
Floricultural Cabinet, aud a young beginner in the art of gardening, 1 beg 
the insertion of the following queries : — 

How is the Salpiglossis linearis (Nierembergia intermedia) cultivated ? 
Should it be grown in a greenhouse or stove ? I find it grows very well in the 
open borders in summer. Will some one of your correspondents please to give 
the whole of the routine cultivation of Gloxinias from seeds ? Where can the 
Lechenaultia biloba be procured, aud the price ? What is the best way to pro- 
pagate Roses from seeds to obtain new varieties P that iv, when should the seeds 
be sown, where, &c. ? Will some reader, acquainted with the subject, give it at 
ail early opportunity ? I have a few other queries to make, but as 1 fear 1 shall 
trespass too much on your pages at present, will defer them till some future 
period. 

Ryde, November 4, 1841. R. Y. 

[Young plants should be raised from cuttings or seed every season. The best 
time is, sow seed about May in pots, and transplant singly into small-sized 
ones, and keep them in an open frame or similar situation till October, when 
they should be protected either in a cool dry frame or a dry greenhouse ; they 
ate liable to damp off in a moist situation ; this is especially the case with old 
plants. In potting, the plants must have a free drainage, and be kept high in 
the centre of the pot. Cuttings taken off in May, struck in moist peat, potted 
off, and treated as directed for seedlings, answer equally well. Young plants are 
much more certain to endure without damage through winter than old ones. 
An essential point with any is to keep them hum damp, and not in a high tem- 
perature ; that soon injures them. The Lechenaultia biloba may be had of most 
nurserymen at from 2«. to 3«. Gd. per plant. The other queries will no doubt 
have the attention of our readers as requested of them. — Conductor.] 


On Putrid Ybast as a Manure vor Auriculas. — Your correspondent, Mr. 
Wtdiam Harrison, whose worthy contributions 1 am sure all your readers must 
admire, makes an extract in his paper on the cultivation of the Auricula from 
some person who advises the use of putrid yeast as a manure for flowers. Perhaps 
some of your readers may have made the experiment, and will favour you with 
the proportion need, and its effects on the plant that the experiment was made 
ujpon. 

Your constant reader, 

tiimehouse> January 17, 1842. Dakl, 

E 2 
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REMARKS. 

RsMAtiKB ON THE Take Pjeony, BY Ci.BBict'S — RecentliT noticing in the 
Oabinbt that a correspondent requests information on the Tree P»ony, I for- 
ward the foliowing for inseition in the next number : — 

For beauty and size of the flower the Psony has not many rivals^ especially 
in the P. Moutan and its varieties. Several of them were long known l^otti 
works on the plants of China and Japan, as well as from their representations 
on Chinese porcelain and paper hangings, before any plants of them were brought 
to Europe. The first that was introduced into England was imported in 1789 ; 
and though attempts to bring home living plants of the species have subsequently 
been made in almost all the siicceediug^years, especially during the last twenty, 
yet the number of varieties in our gardens were, until lately, but few. That 
several more exist in China is well known, not only from descriptions, but from 
authenticated representations which have Imen transmitted from that country. 

The introduction from China of Mouians of any description is attended with 
difficulty, for of the plants which are put on shipboard in China to be brought to 
England very few live to reach their destination. With the exception of the 
Asaleas, they seem to bear a long voyage worse than any other of the productions 
of the Chinese gardens which we have hitherto obtained. 

Large quantities of flowering plants, closely laid together in open packages, 
without mould to their roots, are annually brought in the course of the winter 
from distant parts of the Chinese empire to Canton. These, notwithstanding 
this exposure, blossom in the ensuing spring ; but either from the climate not 
agreeing with them, or the treatment they receive, being unsuitable, the state of 
those wmch survive to the autumn is such that they are not fit for removal with 
any chance of success. After their first blossoming at Canton these plants never 
flower again, but dwindle and decay ; and from this cause the captains of the 
British Indiaroen, which leave Canton in the winter season, are unable to obtain 
any which have been proved to be of the more desirable kinds. Their purchases 
are necessarily made from the stock brought into the market in the manner 
above mentioued, in which the varieties most wanted are either very rare, or only 
sold to the Chinese, and are, besides, not very easily distinguishable whilst 
divested of their foliage ; so that the living plants which do arrive in England 
usually turn out to be the sort which we have had here longest as well as in 
most abundance, and w.hich it may be presumed is the most^common in China, 
or at least at Canton. 

Pseonia Moutan is readily distinguished from all the other species of the 
genus by its sufirutescent stem. The majority of the plants at present in our 
gardens are small bushes, not exceeding four to six feet in diameter; some few 
old ones are larger, and they will grow to be eight or ten feet high, and will 
extend equally in breadth. The branches, if sufficiently vigorous, produce each 
a single flower at their extremities. The leaves are very distinctly biternate ; 
they are shining green, more or less dark above, glaucous underneath, and may 
be described as smooth, though a very few hairs occasionally exist on their 
petioles and the under parts of the folioles. Differences in the leaves of the 
varieties are observable ; the flowers, however, afford the chief distinctions in 
the number, colours, and markings of the petals. The flower-buds difler from 
those of other species of the genus, in having almost uniformly five spatukte 
bractes arranged circularly close below the calyx. The calyx leaves are five in 
number, of dimerent sixes, as in the sj>ecie8 of Herbaceous Paeonies. The flowers 
in a conservatory first appear in April, and are produced and remain in beauty 
till the middle of May. In the open border they open in April, and continue to 
expand until the end of June. 

Papaveracsa* — ^The plant which has been adopted as the type 
of the species, in consequence of its having single, or rather nearly single flowers, 
has been always called Papaveracea, not because its petals are Uke those of the 
Poppy, but because its germens, when enveloped by thhir in<^mll||inuus covering, 
resemble a capsule of the large Papaver Sommfertim. Tb^P. jMout^ Papave- 
ra 4 *ed was imported by Captain Jamee Pendergras, in the Hope l£ast Indiaman, 
Ibr tSir Abraham Hume, in 1892, and the plant first blossomed in 1806. 1 do 
not biflieve that any other plant of the variety has been brought from China; 
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and if the fact be so, Sir Abraham Hume’s was the parent of the whole stock 
now in Europe. Tlie flowers in some seasons, and especially of late years, have 
been sembdouble; when the plant was younger they were more single, but 
seldom had so few as flve petals; their expansion is about twelve inches, some- 
times more ; the petals are very large and broad ; they spread widely out, but 
are npt reflexed ; they are white, with a deep purple spot on the lower part of 
each petal ; the spots are rayed, in 1 nes about an inch and a half long, from 
the centre, forming a brilliant and rich star in the middle of the flower ; the 
edges of the petals are a little jagged. The scent of the blossom is not pleasant, 
but itcauuot be said to resemble that of Elder, which 1 have heard observed ; it 
is more like that of a Poppy. 

Pttonia Mouian Baiditiu — This was introduced to the Royal Gardens at Kew, 
in 1789, and was the first of the species that was brought to Europe; it blos- 
somed at Kew for the first time in the year 1793. The fiowers are usually (|uito 
double, and spreading, with an expansion of eight or nine inches ; sometimes 
they are so full as to force the calyx to turn back on the peduncle, and then the 
outer parts of the flower also turn downwards ; but both this, and probably all 
the Moutans, vary as to the number of petals they produce, according to the soil 
they are placed in, and the degree of establishment in that soil. Sometimes the 
Banksii produces flowers totally destitute of petals at all, and many are inter- 
mediate between that state and the fullest flower. The petals are slightly linged 
with blush, becoming nearly white at the edges, and ai‘e marked at the base 
with reddish pink ; this darker colour sometimes regularly mixes with the 
paler parts of the petals, and sometimes has a slight appearance of running 
into it in rays^ or featherings. The petals gradually diminish in size as they 
approach the centre of the flower, and have there more of the reddish pink 
colour diffused over them ; the edges of the internal petals are also more jagged 
or broken. The scent of the flower is very difTcreat at different periods, and 
perhaps also on different plants ; in some it is far from disagreeable, in others 
strong and heavy. The distinction between the foliage of this variety and the 
Rusea, is in the red colour of the petioles, and the darker green of the folioles ; 
from the Papaveracea its leaves are less distinguishable ; they are, however, 
under similar circumstances, smaller; they are also coarser, and more obtuse in 
their terminations, and more rugose iu their surface. 

Peeonia Moutan Uumei, — The flowers of this variety are double, and have a 
bunch of petals aiising from the middle of the flower of a reddish colour. It is 
a pretty variety. 

Paonia MQUtan Rosea Semtp/cna.—- The first plant of this variety is said to 
have been introduced by the late Right Hon. Charles Greville about the year 
1794, and it blossomed subsequently in his garden at Paddington. The flowers 
are semi-double, cupped, not opening very widely ; if fully open, they would 
have an expansion of from six to eight inches ; the petals are large, of a fine 
deep pink, very slightly darker at &eir base, but not strikingly so, as in the 
other varieties before described ; they are larger than those of the Banksii, and 
have a very satiny appearance ; their margins are crisped, and occasionally 
notched in the centre. The flower has a delicate rose-like scent, which abates 
after it has been some time open. The shoots of this variety, when they break 
out in the spring, have a reddish hue, but the advanced foliage does not retain 
the tinge. 

Pm<mia Moutan Rosea Piena. — A sub-variety of the preceding, producing very 
double fiowers, with similar foliage, was obtained from China iii 1795. The 
flowers are as large as those of the Banksii, of an uniform rich pink, though the 
edges of the petals become paler after a time. The exterior petals are large and 
broad, notched deeply in the centre, and with crisped margins; the interior 
petals ere long and narrow, much jagged at the edges, very numerous, and they 
rise in the middle of the flower to a considerable height* The scent is agree- 
able, but not so fine as in the semi-double variety. Semi-double flowers are 
often observable on the plant, at the same time that others are quite double. 

Pmonia Moutan Cornea Plena . — ^The blossoms are large, very double, with a 

g reat resemblance in c^racter and appearance to those of Banksii, except that 
ley are less, more compact, and that they are without the central elongated 
petals, which sometimes in that variety appear to rise from amongst the germane. 
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1 think, bowerer, some dWposifion towArdi thig is observable in some in)eeimen8 
1 have examined. The petals are generally smaller and more abundant than 
in the Banksit j they are of a delicate purplish pink, and have a rich pui^ple 
rayed spot at the base of every petal ; these spots are exactly «milar to those in 
the fiower of Papaveracea, except that they are smaller. From the fullness of 
the blossom these spots are not so strikingly observable as in the Papaveracea. 

P^onia Mmian Aihida /Vdyra.—Tnie petals of this are very pale, nearly white ; 
the colour sud'hsed into them is purplish pink. 

Pofonia Moutan Anneslei , — This very distinct and pretty Moutan is named in 
compliment to Lord Monntnorris, to whom the credit of being the first who has 
raised and brought into notice seedliug varieties of Moutan in Europe has been 
given. The blossom of this plant is small, not exceeding four inches and a half 
in diameter when expanded. It is almost single, slightly jagged at the margins, 
of a rich purplish pink, their bases being of a rather darker purple, rayed 
towards the middle of each petal, and extending in a line up its centre to the 
notch at the apex. 

Cuiture. This plant, and its splendid varieties, are all hardy, and will endure 
the open air of Britain ; although they are in the flowering season occasionally 
housed, it is not done because they cannot stand the cold or frost, but on account 
of their blossoms Iniing liable to oe bruised and affected by rough winds. To 
flower them perfect and well, no place can equal a greenhouse, or, in cases where 
a greenhouse is not at hand, they may be brought to produce their magnificent 
blossoms in a high degree of |)erfectiun in glass frames, so constructed as to 
answer the si^e of the plants intended to flower in them. 

The plants require a loamy soil ; and old established plants require this in a 
greater degree of strength than young ones. For young plants raised from 
seed, cuttings, &c., a loamy soil, blendea with a little mellow sandy peat, will in 
general be found to suit them better than if loam alone is used ; and a little 
well rotted dung, mixed with the soil applied to old plants, will be found of 
some advantage. 

A situation not too much exposed to the sun, nor to a great degree shaded, 
is to be sought for them. Too much sun is apt to act so powerfully upon the 
branches as to prevent them from freely swelling, or properly forming their 
buds. On the contrary, a densely shaded aspect is objectionable ; inasmuch as 
the wood in such situation does not properly ripen. N o spot then can answer so 
well for them as one facing the east or inclined to south-east. 

When in flower, and during the growing season, they require a good supply 
of water, but by no means should they be allowed to become saturated. When 
grown in pots, it is therefore indispensable to]attend properly to drainage. 

Previous to the season of flowering them*, which is from March to the latter 
end of May, or even sometimes as late as June, they should be removed to the 
greenhouse, or frame set a])ai*t for this purpose ; when as much air as possible 
should be given them until the flowers begin to expand, at which time they 
require a good deal ; but in windy, cold weather, it is necessary to be careful on 
this point, lest injury ensue. 

Propagation, Cuttings of the young wood, with a portion of the preceding 
year’s attached, prepared in August or September, and planted in a shelter^ 
situation in light soil, will root freely. Also they may be increased by layering, 
but tlie readiest way is to strike them from cuttings. 

We insert the following brief list of the herbaceous species and varieties, in 
order that anj* of our readers who may desire to possess a small collection may 
know which kinds are necessary and advisable for them to purchase. But as it 
does not often happen that so great a quantity as are here notic^ is wanted, we 
have given the season of flowering of most of them, and colour of their flowers, 
so that one or two, or more, as may be desired, may with little trouble be 
selected. 

P. produces its white flowers about May Und. JuiH, and its native 

place is from Siberia to China. f 

Par* centUda has pale flesh-etdoured flowers, of frequency eight petals. 
Fitevering in June. 

Double rose-coloured flowers, produced upon an erect stem 

three feet high. 
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Vaar, HmHi hag very double red dowers* 

^ar. Siberica » — ^Pure white tiowers, with flesh-coloured stigmas. May aud 
June. 

Far. Taturica has flesh-coloured flowers of from nine to fourteen petals^ with 
flesh-coloured stigmas. 

Far» mifiora has white flowers^ much like the Fesfa/h, 

Far, vestalit has white flowers of eight petals and pale yellow stigmas. May. 

Far. WhUtffi . — Pale blush flower produced upon a stem three feet high, bear- 
ing usually five flowers. 

Andertonii produces flowers of a deep rose-colour, with the petals a little 
curled. 

Anomaia is characterized by its crimson drooping flowers, which it produces 
about May and June. 

Superb^blush, — A double flower, with well-disposed petals slightly jagged at 
the top, of a blush colour that deepens towards the base, which is occupied by a 
lively pink ; segments of leaves long and acute. This is a very fine and deii^ir- 
able variety. 

Camea simpltx , — ^Flowers sirigle ; petals large and jagged at the edges, the 
upper part of a flesh colour, and the base of a dark purplish red. Flowers, when 
well expanded, measure in diameter something more than nine inches ; segments 
of leaves acute. This is a variety of much merit. 

Fariegata is a striking semi-double flower with good qualities. 

Arietina is a good flower, native of the Levant; flowers about May and June. 

Creiica is a native of Crete, its flowers are white and blush. 

Decora produces deep crimson flowers about May or J one. 

Far. Pdtlam is a native of the Crimea, a tolerably good flower. 

Offtcinalii produces red or crimson flowers. 

FesHva is a flower of considerable merit. 

Far. cameecem is a variety of Festiva, its flowers are very double, and of a 
deep rose colour. 

Far. rosea produces flowers of a deep rose colour. 

Far, rubra has very double dark purple flowers. This is the variety most com- 
mon in gardens. 

Far. Sabini produces very dark purple flowers in May or June. 

Paradoxa^ var. fanbnata has very double flowers, and has been called the 
double-fringed pseony. 


Chinese Fhimkose, (Primula sinensis.) — Plants of the Chinese Primrose are 
very subject to damp off during winter, particularly if watered over the tops. 1 
do not approve of the general use of plants being kept in saucers of water, as it 
tends to sour the soil ; but the Chinese Primrose, at this season, does best so 
treated ; being thus liberally supplied, it will be preserved from damping, and 
bloom profusely. 

Hastings, January 10, 1$42. Flora. 


On the Double Yellow Rose. — A plant of the double yellow Rose growing 
against a south wall in my garden, in a cold stiff soil, blooms well every season. 
When the flpwer-buds are about half grown, 1 have a ridge of earth laid about a 
yard from the stem ; and in this bason I then have manure water (drainings 
trom the dunghill) given so as it will sink at least a foot deep. When the buds 
ace bursting X give a siniilar watering. With this treatment the plant blooms 
beautifully. It receives but Utile pruning. 

Perth, December 28, 1841. A Scots Ahateuu Gauhener. 


Transplanting Kveboreen Shrubs. — Considerable perplexity has long been 
experienced relative to the best period at which successfully to plant evergreen 
sl^ba, soma persoua asserting the spring season, and others antumn. After 
many years’ experience and observation I have found it mainly to depend ujpon 
K it be a dry one, autumn is best; if wet and swampy, spring. 
Attention Ueiim paid to the above circumstances there will, seldom be a faflure. 

January 5, 1842. Evrrqrsxn. 
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FLORICULTURAL CALENDAR FOE FEBRUARY. 

GftBKNBOusB. — ^This department ehotild hare good attendance during this 
month) similar in its operations to ihoie ^ii^ecfed in Jan uarV) which s^. — 
Oranges, ^monSr and Myrtles^ ic^ wd|re()tiirl winter fre^nanj^I they^usnally 
absorb much. The herbaceous kind of plants will require occasional wateringS) 
but less frequent and in less quantities than the woody kinds. Succulents) as 
AloeS) SeduinS) Ac*, should be watered wery sparingly) and only when tlie soil 
is very dry. Air should be admitted at all times when the weather is favourable, 
or the plants cannot be kept in a healthy state. If any of the Orange, Lemon, 
or Myrtle trees, &c., have naked or irregular heads, towards the end of the mouth, 
if Roe mild weather occur, begin to reclmm them to some uniformity, by short- 
ening the branches and head shoots ; by this attention they will break out new 
shoots upon the old wood, and form a regular head ; be repotted in rich compost 
in April, reducing the old ball of earth carefully, and replacing with new soil. 
After shifting, it would be of great use to the plants, if the convenience of a 
glass case could be had,' in which to make a dung-bed, that the pots might be 
plunged in ; this would cause the plants to shoot vigorously, both at the roots 
and tops. Repot Amaryllis, &c. Tender and .small kinds of plants should 
frequently bo examined, as to have surface of soil loosened. 

Annuals. — ^Towards the end of the. mouth, sow most of the tender kinds 
which require the aid of a hot-bed in rahiii^, or in pots in heat 

Anomathbca ckuenta, Tigridias, &c., tiro bulbs of, should now be repotted 
into small pots, to prepare them fur turning out into beds, so as to bloom early. 

Auriculas should row be top dressed, taking off old soil an inch deep, and 
replacing it with now. 

Bulbs, as Htacxnths, &c*, grown in water-glasses, require to be placed in an 
airy asid light situation when coming into bloom. (See Art. vol. vi* on the sub*, 
ject.) The water will r«‘quive to be changed every three or four days. The 
Rower stem may he svipported hy splitting a stick at the bottom into four por- 
tions, so as it will Rt tight round the edge of the glass at the top. 

CAtokoLAiikAS, seeds of, should be sown during the month, and he placed in a 
hot-bed frame, also cuttings or slips be struck, as they lake root freely now. 

Carnations. — Layers should be transplanted into large pots towards the end 
of the month, or planted in the open bonier. 

CuTTiNcs OF Salvias, Fuchsias, Hbliotrofes, Geraniums, &c., desired for 
planting out in borders or beds during spring and summer, should now be struck 
in moist heat, in order to get the plants tolerably strong by May, the season of 
planting out. 

Dahlias. — Seed should be sown either in pots or upon a hot-bed. Pots or 
boxes with seed placed in a warm room, near light, and admitting plenty of air 
to the plants when up, will succeed well. Dahlia roots should now be potted, 
or partly plunged into a little old t||n in the stove, or a frame to forward them 
for planting out in Hay. Asshoota'push, take them off when four or five inches 
long, and strike them in moist heat. 

Herbaceous Perennials, Biennials, &c., may be divided about the end of 
the month, and planted out where required. 

Hv’uranoeas. — Cuttings of the ends of the last year’s wood, that possess 
plump buds at tlieir ends, should now be struck in moist heat ; plant one cutting 
in a small pot (60’s). When struck root, and the pot is full of roots, repot them 
into larger; such plants make singularly Rue objects during summer. 

Mignonette, to bloom early in boxes or pots, or to turn out in the open bor- 
ders, should now be sown. 

Ranunculuses and Anemones should be planted by the end of the month. 

Rose Trees, Lilacs, Pinks, Hyaointss, Polyanthuses, Narcissuses, &c., 
should regularly be brought in ibr foreing. 

Tender Annuai.s.— Some of the Iobos, as Cpckscon^, Amaranthuses, Ae*, 
for adorning the gieenhouse in summery shot^ smrn by the end of the 
month ; also any tender Annuals desired to bloom e^ly ^ the Open border. 

TentWeex Stocks, Russian anm PnusstAN STocKsi^ &c., to bloom eerlyi 
should now be sown in pots, j^ced in a hot-bed frame, or be town upon a slight 
hoi-bed. 
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DAHLIA SUPiSFLITA vmu D^ff, Oarim 

CoKIMUTa. SxNalHMU'SCFkilFLVA. ' * 

[Named by Antonio Joeeph CaTantllea, a Spaniah Bo(a«dati in compUitBeiil to 
Andtear D^l, a pupil of linuaua, and • eelebinted Bntaiiat inftK^n.] ' 

Attila (Whale’*), a seedling raised hy Mr. W. E* W^e> t)f Scot, 
near Newbury, in Bedishire, who has raised some of the..be8t Dahlias 
in cultivation. The description Mr. Whale givesis," tliat it is p fine 
round flower, possessing great dep& Of petals, and be can recommend 
it with great confidence as a first-rate show flower.” 

ARTICLE II. 

FLORICULTURAL GL|aNINGS.-No. 6. 
DISCRIPTIVK REMARKS ON A FEW CARNATIONS. 

BY HR. WILLIAM BAHRISON, SECRETARY # THE VSLTON VLORISTS* SOClBTTs 

At this season of the year, when t^e florist’s stock is spell bound 
under a deep covering of snow, ai|^ the thermometer is standing 
considerably below the freezing pdnt, little remains to amuse the 
* leisure hours of the florist but the ^miniscences of the past season, 
and his anticipation of that which i| forthcoming, and the commence* 
ment of which a few fleeting mornhs will soon bring. In the ah* 
sence of out-of-door attractions, | therefore sit down to fulfil my 
promise of offering to the readers |f the Cabinet a few descriptive 
VoL. X. No. IQ9. F 
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remarks on some of the Carnations at present cultivated in the North 
"of England ; and hope they will be worthy of a place in that work. 

I do not, however, wish it to be understood that 1 represent them all 
as the best varieties in cultivation of the different classes to which 
they belong; they are among the best varieties in cultivation in 
Northumberland, and at the same time, I may say, that 1 think the 
collection must be very select indeed into which most of them would 
not be admissible. There are, no doubt, scores of varieties in other 
parts of the kingdom that are equally as attractive and perhaps much 
more scarce, but I merely propose to comment upon such flowers as 
have fallen under my own observation here. In doing this, I shall 
give every praise to the varieties that I consider worthy of general 
cultivation, and at the same time, I hope that 1 may be allowed to 
comment upon those which are evidently only indifferent, without it 
being considered that I am a “ busybody,” and one trying to under- 
mine the sale of any man’s flower. So far from this being the case, 

I think one of the best ways of pushing good flowers into wider ciri- 
culation is to describe them faithfully, so that any amatebr may 
know what varieties will be most likely to gratify and repay him for 
the trouble and care of cultivation, while at the same time he may be 
made aware of those that will be more likely to disappoint him. At 
all events, Truth shall be the basis of my remarks, which no doubt 
is the best guarantee of their suitableness for the Cabinet. 

It is to be regretted that the Carnation is, like the Auricula, cul- 
tivated by comparatively few. The idea that the cultivation of them 
is attended with so much trouble and expense seems to deter many 
from purchasing them, as in many floricultural societies where there 
is very sharp competition with other sorts of florists’ flowers there is 
comparatively little with Carnations and Picotees. This is greatly 
to be regretted, as, in my opinion, there seems no more trouble in 
cultivating them than there is with any other variety of Flora’s 
beauties. Any one who has a good cucumber frame may easily 
preserve them through the severities of winter; and their propaga- 
tion in autumn is very easy if attention be paid to the directions 
given in the January number of the Cabinet, or any other of the 
articles on the same subject which have appeared in foritier numbers 
of that work. By cultivating a select few of every l;lass of florists’ 
flowers, the amateurs flower gimien will present a succession of 
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attractions throughout the season, which will gratify all visitors, but 
which no one can sufficiently appreciate without actually cultivating ' 
them for himself. If he does this, he will no sooner have ceased to 
luxuriate over the splendour of one bed, than the regret at its decline 
will be speedily turned into pleasure by the near approach of its 
successor to perfection, which, in its turn, will give rise to feelings 
of the purest nature, and then be passed over for the inspection of 
the next. For my part, I think that all who feel anxious to prolong 
summer — and who does not ? — should devote a bed or two to Carna- 
tions and Picotees, in order to keep up a succession of flowers in their 
gardens at that season of the year when a majority of Nature’s 
beauties have shed their summer perfumes and sunk into temporary 
oblivion. 

I shall commence my present list with— 

Ely’s Jolly Dragoon, 

which, in my opinion, is one of the sweetest scarlet bizarred Car- 
nations in cultivation. When I first saw it in 1840, I was truly 
delighted with the brilliancy of its colours and distinctness of its 
striping ; and I instantly resolved that, if I lived another year, I 
would cultivate it myself. I, therefore, ordered a pair from Ely 
himself, and have this last season had the pleasure of seeing it 
bloom in my own small collection. It seems to me to be one of 
the few carnations that will gratify almost any florist, the white 
being remarkably pure, and the brilliant scarlet alternating very 
regularly with the dark maroon colour, which gives it a very at- 
tractive appearance. It possesses a good long pod, not apt to burst, 
and, in my opinion, will be a successful show-flower wherever it is 
exhibited in good order. It is but little known in this county as 
yet, but I am sure there are few amateurs, who see it once well 
grown, that will not be anxious to add it to their collections. 

Hogg’s Sylvia. 

Hogg’s Sylvia is a truly magnificent rose flake, and gets to a very 
superior size. It possesseil an excellent white ground, and the fine 
bold broad fiakes of a beautiful rose colour give it a very showy ap- 
pearance. Its excellent pod and vigorous habit are additional 
recommendations to the amateur who is in want of rose fiakes, who, 
I am sure, cannot well purchase a better than Hogg’s Sylvia. 

f2 
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Jonathan Martin. 

This is an uncommonly large scarlet flake, and well deserves a 
place in every collection. In consequence of the vast number of 
petals it contains, its pod is very thick and, consequently, rather apt 
to burst, without great attention from the cultivator, who ongh^ to 
assist Nature in bursting the pod, and then lie it carefully up with 
waxed thread. Its petals are very large and well formed, and the 
flower when well grown has a very striking appearance, having plenty 
of central petals to fill Up and form a high crown. This flower is 
only known in Durham and Northumberland as yet, I believe, and 
is in comparatively few hands, having been lately raised by a private 
amateur near Sunderland, I believe. Its fiery appearance has in* 
duced the raiser of it to name it after the notorious incendiary who 
fired York Minster* 

Duke of Terceira. 

The Duke of Terceira is a very superior scarlet bizarre — indeed 
one of the very best that I have as yet had the pleasure of seeing. 
It does not seem to be in any of the leading catalogues at present, 
and I am surprised at it, as it certainly possesses every requisite for 
constituting a first-rate Carnation. The pod is long and not very 
apt to burst, the petals of excellent form, the white clean and pure, 
and the stripes of bright scarlet and dark maroon very distinct, and 
about in regular proportions. The petals are of good substance and 
stand beautifully when the artificial support is withdrawn from 
beneath the guard leaves. This variety may, therefore, be fairly 
considered one of the very best Carnations cultivated in the north of 
England for floricultural competition. 

Lhiuhton’s Bellerophon. 

Leighton’s Bellerophon is an old variety, but I am inclined to 
think that there are perhaps few purple flakes that are better worthy 
of cultivation even yet, particularly as Hannibal (in last year’s June 
number of the Cabinet, p. 143) recommends it as one of the best 
six purple flakes that are in cultivation (in the neigh|)Ourhood of 
Cambridge T) It possesses a fine long pod, not a| all inclined to 
burst, the white good, the stripes of a lightish purple, frie petals of a 
good ro^d fqriPf the flower of an excellent sixe. 
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Elt*s Captain Ross. 

Captain Ross is another among the many raised by Messrs. Ely, of 
Rothwell Haigh, near Leeds. It is a very beautiful scarlet flake and 
well deserves a place in every collection. The flower seems of good 
size, the gimmd colour a very excellent white and the flaking of 
brilliant scarlet. It seems of strong and vigorous habit and took a 
prominent prize here at our last yearns exhibition. 

Wakefield’s Paul Pry. 

Wakefield’s Paul Pry is a very beautiful dark Carnation and 
appears among the pink and purple bizarres. The white is very 
clear and good, and is beautifully striped with pinkish crimson very 
regularly alternating with the darker velvety colour, which gives it a 
very rich appearance. The pod is only of the middle size, but the 
petals are of an excellent round form, although they appeared to me 
not to bloom very flat, being slightly cupped. T trust, however, that 
this is not its general character, as it is one of the most beautiful dark 
bizarres that I have as yet seen, and the “ Young Beginner ” may 
rest assured that, whenever Paul Pry “ pops in ” to his collection, 
he will never be considered “ intruding.” 

The Injured Queen. 

The Injured Queen is another variety that has been a good while 
cultivated in the north, although I think it will not any longer main- 
tain its ground against the newer faces in the same class. It is a 
scarlet flake of good size, but the ground colour is only a middling 
white, being very apt to run. It possesses plenty of petals, but they 
are generally of too small a size, which being the case even with the 
guard' leaves, the flower seldom keeps in a good form. 

Prince Ernest. 

-This is another very excellent scarlet bizarre carnation, although 
its name does not appear in any of the catalogues. It is very similar 
to the ‘*Duke of Terceira” already described, in every respect, except 
that the dark maroon stripes are generally a good deal heavier than 
the scarlet ones, which gives it rather a darker appearance than the 
dlher ; for which reason, having grown them both in the same soil, 
I am inclined to think thaii they are quite distinct varieties, although 
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80 very similar. It is scarcely necessafyi tberefore^ to describe 
“ Prince Ernest ** further. 

Hogg’s Fox-hunter. 

Fox-hunter is another most excellent scarlet flaked carnation. The 
ground colour is a most beautifully pure white, and the stripes are of 
a brilliant glittering scarlet, which gives it a most beautiful and 
attractive appearance. It gets to an excellent size, with plenty of 
well-formed petals to form a good high crown, and a good long pod 
not likely to be a troublesome burster. It may, therefore, be con- 
sidered one of the very best scarlet dakes that have yet been cultivated 
in the north of England. 

Bijou de Claremont. 

Bijou de Claremont is another very excellent carnation, and will 
perhaps come most correctly under the denomination of a cjimson 
bizarre, the lighter colour being considerably darker than the scarlet 
of many of the foregoing. It is very regularly and distinctly marked 
with the darker colour, and gets to a very excellent size. It seems 
a very vigorous grower, and a strong plant of it will bloom several 
good dowers of a tolerable size, provided only one be left upon each 
branch. The petals are well formed, and the pod long and not apt 
to burst ; and I think that it may be considered as a variety which 
may be generally cultivated with confidence, 

Bates’s Lord Wellington. 

Bates’s Wellington is a weak purple dake, which I have never 
seen cultivated to any degree of perfection. I have had it for two 
or three years, and it has invariably presented a dirty dingy white 
appearance, with light dakes of a pale purple. It is only a shyish 
grower, and if it should get out of cultivation altogether, I do not 
think the doricultural world would have any great reason to regret 
the loss of it, as the ground might be much more profitably employed 
by the presence of some of the more modern and more constant 
varieties. 

The Pitman’s Rising Sun. | ^ 

This is another darkish crimson bizarre, and gets to a very large 
size* It possesses petals of an excellent round form and a well- 
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formed pod ; its only fault t^t 1 have seen being a little deficiency 
of the white, which seemed to be rather overrun by the crimson and 
maroon colours* This, however, probably only arose from the rich- 
ness of the soil in which the flowers that I saw had been cultivated ; 
or it is possible that this may be its usual habit, and that it derived its 
name from this, its fiery appearance. I cannot judge of this till I 
have a longer acquaintance with it, but another year will probably 
determine it. If it can be grown a little purer, it is well worthy of 
getteral cultivation on account of its good form and great size. 

Ely’s Bright Venus. 

This is another of Ely’s raising, and is a very brilliant scarlet flake 
upon a very clear white ground. It possesses a very fine long pod, 
but is rather a thin flower, being deficient in those central petals 
which are essentially necessary to give a carnation that hemispherical 
form which all competitors wish to see in a carnation, and which is 
absolutely necessary to constitute a first-rate flower. As I have seen 
this variety grown very strong, I conceive that I am doing it no 
injustice by the above remark, although I have seen reports of some 
of the south-country shows where it has been prominent among the 
prize flowers. 

Pope’s Queen, 

or Pope’s London Queen, is a very good dark purple flake, not at 
all inferior to Leighton’s Bellerophon. It possesses a good long pod, 
well formed petals, and the flakes of a very dark purple, much darker 
than Bellerophon. If, therefore, Bellerophon be one of the best six 
in cultivation, Pope’s Queen, although an old variety, is still well 
worthy of preservation by the competing florist. 

Harvey’s Lord Ravensworth. 

This is another oldish variety, and has long been a favourite in the 
north, although it must now give way before many of the newer 
varieties that have been imported into this neighbourhood within the 
last three or four years. It is a scarlet flake that .gets to rather a 
superior size, and has a fine long pod, but unfortunately the white is 
almost always freckled over with the colouring, which casts it com- 
pletely into the back ground when exhibited i^ainst such beautiful 
scarlet flakes as Hogg’s Fox-hHuter, Ely’s Captain Ross, Jonathan 
‘Martin, and others that might be named. 
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’ “ ClArk’s LOKiJDN. 

' Clark *8 London 18 aiiotlier very beautiful scarlet bizarre, Utbou^ 
i have never yet had the pleasure of seeing it well and strongly 
^bwn, and the blooms were, in consequence, rather small. But this 
most probably arose from the wealmess of the plants. The markings, 
however, were very beautiful, the scarlet and maroOn stripes being 
very regular,' aiid tbe white gobd ; and I have no doubt, when suc- 
cessfiilly ^own, that it will be a very desirable variety. 

Btitr’s Lord Rodney. 

Butt’s Lord Rodney is another old purple flaked Carnation and 
gets to Vather a superior size. It is a great favourite with the florists 
on'** the banka of the Tyne,” but has never been in any repute here. 
Its outer petals being veijr large, it is capable of being dressed out to 
a vitf pesA size, although this must always give the flower an ap- 
pterahee of great flatness which certainly would diminish its value 
considerably in the opinion of many a good judge. It is however a 
very great^ favourite at Newcastk-on-Tyne, and in conjunction 
with" 

Sherwood’s Corinthus, 

and fwo Of three others, may be almost said to set more modem, and 
certdnly far more beautiful, competitors at defiance. Corinthus is a 
variety which ^nerally gets to a very large size, but it is difficult to 
describe it much further, the colours being so exceedingly pale. It 
is a sort otf purple bizarre, but the purple is so very faint that it 
generally has the appearance of only a milky hue^ little darker than 
the white itself. This makes it valueless in this neighbourhood, 
where brilliancy of colours is, I may say, now quite indispensable. 
Instead therefore of “ cumbering our ground ” with such varieties as 
Sl^rwopd’s , Corinthus we prefer ornamenting our beds with such 
s^p^ipr onw 

Hefworth’s Leader, 

vrhich must be admitted by ali to be a first-rate scarlet bizarre— a 
diamohd of the first water. The flower gek to an mccellent size, 
the petals are of first-rate form, and the pod long |md not very liable 
to bursting. The petals are beautifully striped with brilliant scarlet 
and dark maroon upon an excellent white ground, the darker colour 
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predominating a little over the acarlet^ which gives it a very rich and 
father a darker: appearance than several o£ the scarlet bizarres pre- 
viously noticed* It is well named, and in my opinion will always 
be likely to prove itself “a leader” whenever it is cultivated with 
that care and attention which it so well deserves, and for which its 
beautiful appearance will so well repay the cultivator. It certainly 
is one of the very best and most beautiful Carnations that I have as 
yet seen ; and in such good company I shall close this paper, and, 
for the present, lay down my floricultural pen. 

Should the above remarks be worthy of the space they will occupy, 
I shall be happy to see them inserted in an early number of the 
Cabinet. They are the result of a good deal of attention and careful 
cultivation; and if they be of any use to Young Beginners ” I shall 
be satisfied. I may take this opportunity, however, of remarking that 
a phrenologist would say that a florist ought to have the organ of 
colour very prominently developed to enable him to distinguish the 
colours accuri^ely, for this is a point of the greatest importance to 
the florist. Some of the foregoing varieties appear as scarlet bizarres 
in some of the catalogues, while they are ranged as crimsons in others ; 
and this being the case, it will be no w^onder if the above remarks 
should happen to vary a little from the observations of other florists 
in different parts, as so much depends upon the different modes of 
cultivation. If, however, other observers will pursue a similar plan, 
we shall, in a season or so more, be in possession of descriptions of all 
the best varieties in cultivation ; than which nothing, in my opinion, 
would give a greater impetus, or be more generally beneficial to the 
delightful amusement of Floriculture, 

In conclusion, and in order to induce Young Beginners ” to com- 
mence the culture of Carnations and Picotees, I would just say that 
they are well worthy of the attention of all florists, the brilliancy of 
the colours of a first-rate Carnation being not surpassed by any other 
of the beauties of the creation. I would say to them— Purchase 
for yourselves a few pairs of the best varieties in each division, and 
you will lay up for yourselves a rich treat in autumn, which will 
afford you more pure pl^sure than you as yet have any idea of.” 

Bridge End, Felton, February 1st, 1842. 
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ARTICLE III. 

REMARKS ON FLOWERING THE ASTRAP^EA. 

BY MB. BWBBNYi WSLCOMBB KOUSK* 

Astrapjba » a genus containing three species, two of which 

are natives of Madagascar, and the other a /native of Bourbon. It 
derives its name from Astrape, lightning ; the splendid colour of the 
flowe^r^ which is a beautiful pink. They belong to the si^^teenth class 
and seventh order of the Linnsean arrangement, and to die Byttne- 
riaceee order of the Jussieuean. A. Wallichu (named after M. 
Wallich^ a botanist and superintendent of the Botanical Gardens at 
Calcutta) was introduced in 1820. It is a stove plant, growing to 
the height of twenty feet, one of which is in flower (February 1 st) in 
the varied and extensive collection of C. T. Ward, Esq. This plant 
stands from three to four feet high, and has expanded four simple 
umbels of flowers ; the peduncle of each is fifteen inches long, which 
is by the weight of the umbel bent towards the ground, and requires 
to be supported. Each umbel contains from forty to fifty distinct 
flowers. The pedicels are about one inch long, but are hidden by the 
involucrum. The corolla, as I before stated, is of abeautiftil pink 
colour, each having five wedge-shaped petals. The filaments are 
awl-shaped and much longer than the petals, and are united into one 
set, with bilocular anthers, which are productive of a great quantity of 
farina of a yellowish colour, that gives a pleasing contrast to the colour 
of the petals. The foliage is of a beautiful green, which is pubescent* 
The leaves are inversely heart-shaped, fourteen inches long and twelve 
broad, standing on petioles of about ten inches long, which are covered 
with hairs. Previous to this plant flowering, it stood in a vinery 
with some other plants, where it received little or no water. Last 
September it was repotted into a rich loam and removed to a stove, 
the heat of which rated about 75 degrees. It was placed in a pit 
without any bottom beat (not plunged) about the middle of the house, 
aimmg other plants, where its roots received a copious supply of 
water, and was syringed every night and morning, having, too, the 
additional moisture of the flues being steame^* It avowed signs of 
blooming in about two months after being put in|:he stove, but was 
nine weeks before the flowers expanded. I doubt not that many of 
our valuable, but shy flowering exotics, if similarly treated, would 
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Hower much oftener than they do. Attention is required to copy na- 
ture while in their dormant state, giving them a« little water as 
possible, if any, with a dry atmosphere, and then in the growing 
season let them have quite the opposite treatment. This is a point 
in plant culture that is less attended to than it should be. In order 
to be as explicit as possible, I have lengthened this article much more 
than I at first intended, but should it* meet with your appvobation, I 
will send you a description of some more of this beautiful tribe of 
exotics, with their treatment as they come into flower. 

[The Astrapma deserves growing in every collection where plenty 
of room can be afforded to it. It is a singularly pretty flowering, 
noble plant. We shall be much obliged by the additional communi- 
cations promised .-—Conductor.] * 


ARTICLE IV. 

ON THE CUIiTURK, Ac., OF SEEDLING POLYANTHUSES. 

BY ALEXANDBR, MBWCABTI.K-Otf-TYIfB. 

This pretty little flower, the pattern of neatness and early favourite 
of the florist, blooming as it does on the confines of winter and spring, 
ere the former has ceased his ruffian blasts, or the latter diffused its 
more genial influence, has been for ages held in general estimation ; 
and it seems strange that its numerous admirers have not succeeded 
in raising a greater variety of approved sorts. I don^t mean of those 
exclusively desired by the florist as possessing true merit only when 
consisting of the fine clean round and golden eye, and edging con- 
tinued to the centre, &c., properties without which he seems to think 
the Polyanthus cannot be deserving of much favour or admitted as a 
competitor at a florists’ show ; this latter part of the business I agree 
with, since the flowers are Judged by the existing rules. But as I 
have never yet beheld a specimen of the Polyanthus that fill fils in 
every respect the pmperties required of it by the elder florists as a 
criterion of its perfection, I think it somewhat ridiculous that aU 
should be excluded from notice, or debarred recommendatbn, that 
fail (however good and beautiful they may otherwise be) to come 
within the pale of tiiat very old fashioned law. 

In my opinion, any flower of g(W)d colours and form, on which 
those flowers are distributed in regular order and such mann^ as to 
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ifiM^ ^TMCTTO ^:rt the cyo hy a- distitictfiei^ariitioii due 
of ita irarioua parte, ivil not ikil to please and satisfy the poisesadr hi 
,mh$gh d^peei The niies by which the Polyanthus is ]^nerally test^ 
are six in number ; die laat of whkih, nafliely, that of “ dying^^H** 
ie pef£N;tly t9N[iteinptMe^ mostly found ^to 'dife 

d^ke, or to hiEre^ their heitain defoliation conducted by regular and 
und^iaiii^ lawa,; if uminjured and undisturbed. The notbrioiis and 
mueh applauded Alexander,” raised by Pearson, and the best that 
has been shown in the north, is entitled to the same objections. In 
lt.the. eye,m8tiead of being raised bold and fluted, is sunken, irregular, 
and ^ plain; the petals more pointed than round, and the gold or 
ydloWiColour in a very preponderating disproportion to the other parts 
of; the corolla; and I question much that one ever was produced 
which agreed entirely with the required standard. Therefore I beg 
leaye^ 

Now that tbs spirit of nature’s expanding her wings. 

To develope the seeds of all glorious things,” 

to point out to all that may feel an interest in the pursuit the method 
I have so longi practised with pleasure and success, and which, if 
stnctly adhered to, will not fail speedily to increase their stock writh 
beantiluL specimens of this neat little herald of spring, admired alike 
for Its delicate odour, the sweetness of its colouring, and the modest 
simplicity of its form. 

First, then, a few of the present approved sorts must he obtained 
and planted in August in an open and moderately rich soil in some 
airy but shaded part of the garden, and so close together that they 
may 'at times be covered, in case of rain or high winds, with a hand 
glass, and as soon in the spring as the flowers have expanded and 
arrived at a state of perfection, which may be known by the farina, 
or fine dust on the summit of the anthers, that dust must be cbnve5*‘ed 
firom cue kind of flower to another by a camel’s hair pencil, which 
must be inserted in the tube of the flower, and forcibly twirled round 
therein, that a portion maybe made to descend and rest upon the 
moii^ieiied pistiilum below. This must be repeated upon a succession 
of pips ^as they expand, and afterwards the whole ought to be ciiTefully 
tended for a fow days, preserving the flowers from wf|it 4id hot suns, 
and aHowing a f^ular supply ol air and water to the fdants^ which 
wdl| idMis eov^^ and dpeti thek seedias weH 
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A? if quite exposed, And will thereby be prevented firom imivmg 
Accidental &nna fiom. inferior kinds through the medium of inseetS ; 
and it will be advisable always to take the earliest dowers on that 
account, since they more numerously abound as the season advances^ 
The next step is to gather the seed as soon as ripe, which may be 
easily known, and it must be carefully dried by keeping At in the 
pocket or in a dry sunny place, wrapped in paper, and then carefully 
laid by till the succeeding spring, when it must be sown (autumn is 
not a safe time in our northern climate at least) in pots or boxes filled 
with a loose-textured compost, and covered by Uie same till the seed 
just disappears, and be placed in the shade of a south wall, taking 
care to water as it is needed. As soon as the seedlings appear, en- 
courage them by more frequent supplies of water throughout the 
whole summer ; and in the middle of August transplant them into a 
prepared bed of similar compost, with a little old hot-bed manure, in 
some shady place as before named, where they will flourish abund- 
antly and flower profusely in the following spring, when the labours 
of the careful experimentalist will be amply rewarded by his intro* 
duction to a host of new acquaintances of excellent character and of 
beautiful and smiling faces ; when he may again repeat the same 
process and be again rewarded, and thus secure to himself an annual 
fund of rational amusement and an endless source of doral gratifi- 
cation. 


ARTICLE V. 

ON THE CULTURE OF FUCHSIAS, AND OTHER FREF^GROWINO 
PLANTS, IN POTS. 

BY T. L«, 18X.E OV MAN. 

Early in spring 1 struck cuttings of Fuchsia corymbifiora and 
fiilgens, Diplacus puniceus, Syphocampylus bicolor, Salvia patens, 
&€» After they were sufficiently rooted I potted them in 48*8tzed 
pots, using fresh loam and leaf- mould in equal quantities, adding a 
little sand. As soon as the roots were touching the pots all round, I 
shifted them into others, 18 inches in diameter and 20 inches in 
depth, packing 3 inches deep of broken pots into the bottom of each ; 
then a thin layer of fresh turf from a rich pasture, chopped rashly 
with a spade ; after that a corresponding layer of welWecayed cow- 
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dung and horse^dropping, mixed m equal proportions ; then a layer 
of the turf and another of the dung, and so on until full, ob^ving to 
press the compost gently down in the course of filling, leaving it 
round and full to allow for sinking. I thpn took the plants^ turning 
them carefully out of their pots with the balls entire, plantii^ one in 
the centre of eaeh, observing not to plant deq>, the higher the better, 
as the sod subsides, and fresh earth could be added at any time if 
required. By giving plenty of water, my plants, treated in this way, 
grew to a large size, blooming profusely, and throughout the*8eason 
maintained a fine healthy foliage. I can assure any of the numerous 
readers of the Cabinet who may make a trial of this method of 
growing large specimens of the above description of plants, they will 
not be disappointed, and at the same time will save a great deal of 
useless labour. 

And I may also observe, that I highly disapprove of the very 
common method of potting and repotting plants of the above sort 
four or five different times before blooming ; it only gives the roots 
an unnatural tendency, and greatly checks their free growth. 

ARTICLE VI. 

ON RAISING DOUBLE STOCKS. 

BY A SOUTH BRITON, IN HAMPBHIRR. 

Not having heard, or seen elsewhere, the following plan of raising 
double stocks, I presume to forward the particulars thereof for in- 
sertion in the Cabinet, assured the readers who attend to the method 
will find it an excellent one. By practising it I have succeeded in 
obtaining so many double ones as scarcely to raise a sufficiency of 
single ones for seed. 

In the autumn of 1839 1 thought I would try an experiment on the 
German stock, for which purpose I took out the centre spike of seed 
and saved it by itself ; the others I also saved separately. When the 
plants raised from the seeds bloomed, I found that those saved from 
the centre shoots were nearly all double, while the others were nearly 
all single. I have tried several other pfens, but neve| succeeded so 
well with any as with this. Perhaps to some of yot|* readers it is not 
new, but to others I trust it may not be altogether uselein. 
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ARTICLE VIL 

ON THE CULTURE OF CYCLAMEN PERSICUM. 

BY X, Y. Z., CORNWALL. 

I uNDERaTAND it has not been usual to give this flower peat; I have found 
it succeed well in an instance, which I mention, in case any of your 
readers should like to follow it up. Early last spring I had a small 
com of the sweet-scented Persian Cyclamen given me ; it was not 
larger than the top of my thumb. I repotted it in half leaf mould 
and half peat, with a little bone-dust, and kept it close to the glass in 
a cool greenhouse on a small moveable shelf close to the top of a 
window, where it had plenty of fresh air, I watered it whenever I 
found the soil looking at all dry, frequently twice a-day in the sum- 
mer. The leaves formed larger titan the palm of my hand^ of a very 
fine dark colour. Eleven flowers are expanded, perfuming the house, 
and there are nearly twenty more to expand. I conclude, for so small 
a bulb, the growth must be remarkable. The leaves cover the pot 
so as to hide the upper part of it, and I think no plant can repay the 
care and attention bestowed upon it better than this. 

The graceful elegance of flower, the purity of its colour, and ex- 
quisite scent, combining, with the absence of other greenhouse 
flowers, to enhance the gratification of 

Cornwall, Feb. 2, 1842. X. Y. Z. 


ARTICLE VIII. 

ON CARNATION CULTURE. 

BY A JOUANEYMAT4 OAUDUNRR. 

1 POR the first time (as a reader of your interesting and really useful 
Floricultural Cabinet) have become possessed of the January 
number ; and as I feel great interest in reading every portion of it on 
the science of gardening, 1 am induced to make a few remarks on a 
subject circuitously handled in the periodical in question. The com- 
parative value of gardening periodicals entirely depends on the sound 
philosophy and practical experience of the contributors, that is, those 
practical men who favour you, as well as others, with any useful in- 
formation they may possess. I, as a very young and enthusiaatic 
person termed a Journeyman Gardener^ cannot boast of much seif- 
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practiciJ experience, yet I have operated as directed by the instructions 
and practice of several practical gardeners of eminence, and I feel 
assured, by their ultimate success, that I have obtained a small portion 
of doricultural knowledge. I have extended rather far with my in* 
troduction to ihis paper, Imt the importance of the subject appears to 
me to justify it, and form my apology. As it is the first time I send my 
remarks for insertion in the Cabinet, and as the motives that induce me 
are only actuated by a desire to contribute, though but in a humble 
d^ee, to the interests of floriculture,! hope you will confer the favour 
upon me to give these few remarks an early insertion in your 
colunms. 

Mr. William Harrison occupies nearly seven pages of the Cabinet 
stating his experience on the culture of the Carnation, with the in* 
tention of profiting a young beginner. All that he expatiates may be 
rehearsed in a few words, vix. — Stick three dozen plants into a bed 
four yards square, place them zigzag ; this being performed in March 
or April, place a flowerpot on the plants when it is likely to be frost, 
and attend to tie them securely when required.** The substance of 
these few quotations has been too much extended. What most calls 
my attention is, he has omitted the principal feature of plant growing, 
namely, a proper element for their roots. He states that he grows 
his in good fresh soil if the soil be good, it is his duty to inform a 
young beginner what sort it is, whether aluminous, chalky, or abound- 
ing in silica. A young beginner may have all these equally fresh and 
good for some purposes, and by Mr. Harri8on*8 Pleonasm adapt 
some of them to his Carnations, at the peril of losing his plants. 

I beg to ofifer a young beginner a few standard remarks, which 
will prove as profitable to him as Mr. W. Harrison’s probably will, 
although critically performed. If the soil which he intends for his 
bed be in the least adhesive, or too rich, I would advise him to clear 
it away to the depth of eigl^n inches, and replace it by any light 
friable loam ; if abounding with fibrous or vegetable matter, so much 
the bettet. To every four barrow load add one of gritty sand ; when 
this is done, immediately sprinkle a little hot lime, and give it a mo- 
derate dunging with pure neat’s dung, avoidmg any straw unong the 
dung ; dig it up tough, leaving as much surface exposed to%he influ- 
ence of frost as possible. On the of April (or earli^ at pleasure) 
give it a little soot and di|; it in, taking care to pulverise it to a 
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l^egiilar and fine reduced powder, so fs it may retain an equiiibnnm 
of temperature, being regularly distributed. As the lime and soot 
do not appear favourites of the wireworm, J tjbink it will need no 
further prevention. This being donei let him pnt out his plimtSy 
taking care to fix them well ip the ground, and, attend to watering in 
dry weather. As to propagation, I think he may safely rely on Mr* 
Harrison^s directions, only I would recommend all the leaves , to he 
removed betwixt the parent and the heel of 'the layer, as they often 
harbour an insect which finds its way thrpugh the pith, and destroys 
the infant plant. It may be of importance to remark that Justice, a 
Scotch horticulturist, states, “that Hyacinths leave, something dele- 
terious in the soil, that not only deteriorates bpj: proves fatal to Carna-* 
tions when placed in the same soil, apd vice To counter*- 

balance the personalities 1 have used in this paper, 1 felt mkuch 
delighted, and of course am under obligations to Mr. Harrison, in 
perusing his communication on “ Contemplative Gardening,** and 
regret I did not see the first part of it. The poetry is most appropriate 
and well chosen. 


PART IL 

LIST OP NEW AND RARE PLANTS. 

€.i.EMOi»ENOKON 8PLKNDENs.~->Scarlet Glory Tree. (But. Reg. JT.) Verbe- 
naceae. DiUynamia Aoguispermia. In a recent number we noticed ‘tlniS'-lumd* 
some flowering plant bldomiug in the stove collection of plants at Mr. Knight's, 
King*8-road, Chelsea. The following additional remarks upon if are from the 
clesciiptions given by Mr. Whitfield, whose servant discpvered. it in the woods 
of Sierra Leone, growing in a stiff gravelly soil. Mr. Whitfield went and took 
up the rout. Upon a more extended researai, several others were found growing 
in a stiff loam, which he supposed to be in ti^eir virgin state. This took place 
in December, 1838. In February, 1839, Mr. Whitfield repaired along the 
south-west district of Sierra Leone, where he found it growing in greater plenty, < 
in a strong loam, and of various colours, there being crimson, orange, brick-dust 
ie<h aod crimion and white, the latter being the most luxuriant. The plant 
which has bloomed with Mr. Knight, being scarlet, mak^s, with the above, five 
disthiet coloiirA* The entire varieties have been added to the collection of the 
Duke of Bedford, at Woburn Abbey. It is stated that when the plant is grown 
where the root is shaded from hot sun by underwood, that it attains the height 
of ten or twelve feet ; but, if exposed, it seldom grows higher than about three 
feet. It is supposed to require a moist stove atmospliere, with considerable 
bottom heat, during its growing season; and when at rest, after its growth is 
coni^ted, for four months in a drier atmosphere. The flowers are^woduced 
numerou^, in corymbous heads, each blossom being a little more than an inch 
acrose. whole of the varieties deserve a place in every suitable hot-house. 

AaiAHYixis BAitx^iaKA. — ^The Bankidan Amarjdlis. >;(Bot. Reg. 11.) Ama- 
ryltidacem. Hexandria Monogynia, A greenhouse balheus piaut from the 
Cope, and has bloomed in the cbileetioii of J. H. Slater, Esq., NewickPark, 
near Uckfield, in Sussex. It grows freely in the greenhouse, in sandy loam. 

You X. No. 109. o 
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epiopr. EhcIi ^ about two inches anq a half aev^f It i» a varjf lm«|* 
esiing i^ecies, well dashing admitalod into every gpr^imoiis^. < 

AnotoerAFataos npin}BHs.-<-Sharn4olnted Bear^herry, (Bat 
Enpaf^ce* Denandna Monogynia. T^t to the (Slasgpw Boi^k Qiilei)|j, 
Meaic% hy Slr« Blair. It has since htoomed, in rehmary, iS4l. St has tik 
afiikesafMftOtf of 4fWnat€i*nentnsa, growing a k^et and a half hifsh f k a aiaiy 
branching shrubby plant. The dowers are produced in terminal ar<kpiog 
eemes of eight to ten dowers, white tinged with greenish rose. It has nSdli 
gfo^n in the geeenhousf^ hitherto, biit it is very probable wdl ihmfo sB ^ha 
open air. 

Ansiionis iKtTutAsiis.^The Rill Anemone. (Bot. Reg. 8.) fUntineulaciOis. 
Polyendria Polygynia. A native of North India ; a hardy perennial, neainrinff 
the same treatment as A. VitifoUa. The flowers are white, about an inch ana 
a hailf across, produced flK)iii June to September in the open border, fir. Lindley 
observes that this species has acquired, in some gardens, the erroneous namp of 
A. longiscapa. 

Oattlsta Aclahui^. — ^L ady Aclaiid’s Cattleya. (Pax. Mag. Bot.) Orchi- 
daceee. Gynandria Monandri). A native of Brasil, introduced into this country 
in 18^9, by Sir T. !)• Acland, Bart. It has bloomed in several collections, but 
we believe ii^ no instance hut one with more than one flower oit a stem 5 with 
G. Barker, Rsq., pf Springfield, it has borne two, and those much superior in 
sise to any others. The plant is of humble growth, and when its dwarfness is 
contrasted with the large size of its very rich biassoms, it renders it ft fkik^pg 
novelty. Sepals and petals ground«coIonr a dark brown, spotted with a rich 
velvet purple, and having a few light cross streaks. Labellum rosy crimson* 
Each flower is near five inches across. It deserves a place in every collection. 

Brugmansta FnoRiBOND a. -M any-flowered. (Pax. Mag. Bot.) Solonaceae. 
Pentandria Monogynia. It is a small evergreen shrubby plant, growing aliout 
half a yard or two feet hip^h, very branching, and bears a profusion of deep 
orange-coloured blossoms, six or eight being successively produced in a single 
extended raceme, thus prolonging its period of blooming to a considerable tiine. 
Each flower is about three inches long, and the diameter of the tuba an inch. 

It is a very intei'esting and pretty addition to the old named Datura tribe of 
plants, requiring little room, and aflbrding a profusion of bloom. It grows very 
freely, and is readily propagated by cuttings. 

CnaEUS camin^EscEKa — ^Blue-stemmed. (Bot. Mag. 3,922.) Cactess. Ico- 
sandria Monogynia. Bloomed in the fine collection at Kew» The stem of the 
plant is four iek high, about three inches in diameter, erect, eight-angled. The 
flowers are superior to those of the far-famed G. graudiflorus. They are white, 
each being from eight to ten inches across. 

MsnusAi.— -The Medusa’s Head Orchis. (B.ot. Ref? 12.) 
dirchidaCesB. Oynandria Monandria; Certainly, if them aver was a Madustv 
this must be the prototype before her Gorgonship’s beautiful tresacs ware 
changed into serpents; nor are wanting the scales wUh which her lo^m was 
safely guarded. The flowers are produced in a dense capitate head* aud the 
very h*ng hair, like pendant points, give them a very interesting appearance. 
They are of a yellowish green, speckled with pink* It requires to be grown in 
an orebideous stove. 

fiioiTAf.is i.uTKA, vAn. FucATA.-..-yellow Fox-glovc, purplish vor. (Bot. 
Reg. 3,925.) Scropbulariiue* fiidynamia Angtospennia. Grown in the go11*<c- 
tion a( Kew. It rises to the height of four or five feet, limring very long 
racemes of flowers, of a dingy yellow-green, tinged on the side with deep 
blttsh. Each flowor is aj^oiit an inch and a half aeioss,, hanpg.|he m<^Wth beset 
with long delicate hairs. 

BAUtMOTowiA cAMFuojiocitA.-— Camphorwoit Bahiflgtunia. (Bot. Reg* Ifl*) 
Myiiactse. UmmAm Moimgyaia. ^mckta CampH^sma*) A Wy 
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^olniiy. Under its latter name we noticed It in a recent number, having meit it 
heantiMI^ in hloMmi last autumn* It grows freely in a rich brown peat and leaf 
Cuttings 9f the young wood, beipg a little km at the base, very soon 
MriKe rObV in sand, ft hlbws^tbiigh autumn and win^r, ana deserves ^ hlsce 
in dyeryieieonhouse. ^ are prodihced in loiig te^ninaV racemes, white 

ii^ed Wilh pink, lihe outside of the hlOssoms, before expanding, are pink* 
hlc^m is hear half an ihch acrosl. Tho foliage is heath-like in appear* 

ff ce. it Is said td grow naturally in swampy laud, much resembling the 
hem frhtdk <$. hypfericoides), growing seven or eight feet high, and in summer - 
ntS a ds^ghtiul shade to the traveller crossing the swamps. 

’ Goodetia Ai.nasosi«s. — Whitish. (Bot. Reg. 9.) Ouogracew. Ociandria 
Mouegyma, A hardy annual, of a stig* and close mcule of growth like CEnothera 
densihora. It grows about a foot and a half high. The dowers are blush, 
•hading eC to nearly a white centre. Bach blossom is about an inch and a half 
across. 

Loaza PfawTLAWDlcA. — Mr. Peutland s. (Pax. Mag. Bot.) Luasace®. Poly- 
adelphia Polyahdria. It appears to be a herbaceous climbing, or truiliog peren- 
hial plant. It is a native of Peru. The appearance of the plant is somewhat 
like L. iatenta, but having a rich green foliage, clothed with strong stinging 
hdirs. The flowers, too, in size arid form are like those of L. laterita, but of 
much dee^r tnd decided red colour. 

MiMonus Rdsxtjs, VA«. Maclainiani s. — Mr. Maclain’s Monkey Flower, This 
very pretty variety has been raised by Mr. Maclaiu, Florist, Harold’s Cross^ near 
tiubhn. ^e flowers are of a rich deep rose, with a dark crimson centre, the 
mouth of the corolla being an inch and a half across. It deserves a place in 
every flosrir garden in summer, where we doubt not it will flourish freely. Mr. 
I^dain grows It In the bark stove, and placed in a pan of water. 

MAxif.i.ARiA SamwERt. This vary noble flowering Mkxillaria has at length 
bloomed id the collection of the Hev. John Clowes, of Broughton, near Man> 
Chester, with a vigour and beauty that could not be exceeded in its native situ- 
atiun^ The flowers actually measured upwards of six inches across. The sepals 
too are about an inch atm a half across, of a pure white, faintly tinged with 
crimson at the base. The petals are of a more rosy hue, while the lip is almost 
covered with spots and streaks of a mostlwiiliant carmine. The column is pure 
white at the point, and crimson spots at the base. It is a native of Guatemala, 
and it another of the brilliant discoveries of Mr. Skinner, who nftet an absence 
of four years in the most glorious countiies of what is termed the New World, 
has lately returned once mOre in safety to the shores of his native land, in which 
Mr. Batteman observes^ there is scarcely a collection of any note that is not 
indebted tO his enterprise and generosity. Another, M. SkinuOri, has formerly 
been described, but the present species which Mr. Bateman has named, in com- 
pliment to Mr. Skinner, is far surpassing it in beauty. 

CLSROUxaDiiON CaiiAUXTOSOh. At Messrs. Henderson’s we lately Sp.w this 
plant in proluse Idooip in the plant stove. The flower is white, an inch and a 
half long and one broad, similaf to and produced as numerously as a 8y dnga 
bush does, in tecininal racemes of ten or twelve In each ; the plant was literally 
cqpered wi|th its pretty flowem. 

PART III. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

QUERIES. 

On LucIUlxa gaatxssima. — In a former number of the P)4>picux*TnaAL 
Cahiwet I saw Imeulia gta^issima recommended by the Conduetor. I pcacmfd a 
plant, but am at a loss now how to treat it in the best manner so as to bloom it 
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Bpon r a lew remarkt on it bf iha Coi}dtictor« m the F«braaiy Oabmt^ will 
oblige 

liovitA* 

[Two years ago we planted one in the border of a conservatory, into which 
abundance of air is usually admitted, and which is kept at a very low tempera- 
ture; indeed little artificial heat is employed beyond what will exclude frost, 
and the fhennometer has frequently been as low as 36® Fahrenheit. The dimen- 
sions of it now are, height 7 ft., diameter (measuring through the branches) 3 ft. 
6 in, ; diameter of a cyme of flowers 7 in. The border in which it grows was 
excavated 2 ft. deep, in the bottom of which is a drainage composed of brick- 
bats and coarse rubble, 6 in. thick ; immediately over this were put turfs of 
heath-muuld rough from the common, upon which again is placed the compost, 
consisting of one-third strong rich loam and two-thirds sandy heath-mould 
coarsely broken and well blended, but on no account screened. We consider 
this drainage very important to plants in general, and absolutely indispensable 
for Lucnlin, the complete success of which will materially depend upon this 
being attended to. During the summer and early autumnal months water 
requires to he freely supplied, and the vnder surface of the leaves, as well as the 
whole plant, repeatedly washed with the fine rose of the syringe, because being 
subject to the attacks of red spider, which 1 need hardly observe will, if undis- 
turbed fi)r any length of time, greatly injure it. Occasionally some liquid 
manure is applied, but this requires caution, and must not be repeated too often, 
and not at all after the summer season. The general waterings must also be 
gradually diminished in September, and afterwards administered very sparingly, 
for the fine fibrous roots are easily injured by too much moisture. Under this 
easy management Lticulia is a splendid plant, covered with cymes of beautiful 
flesh-coloured fragrant flowers, which continue in perfection during the dull 
months of November, December, and January. Its foliage, too, is luxuriant, 
dark, and green, and contrasts admirably with the large, bold heads of flowers. 
Those who are desirous of successfully cultivating this beautiful plant should 
observe that it requires a much cooler treatment than it generally receives. 
When grown in a pot it most not be excited by high temperature in the spring 
and early part of summer, it must then be kept in a greenhouse. At the end of 
May and early in J une it should be turned cut into the open ground in a warm 
iituatxon^ rather sheltered from the sun, and in September be taken up, repotted, 
and placed in a vinery or coolish plant-stove. It will then grow freely and form 
its heads of flowers, which will expand their beauties and diffuse their fragrance 
through the winter. It is a good plant to flourish when in bloom in a sitting- 
room. Whether grown in the hot-house or open air it requires some portion of 
shade. The finest specimens we ever saw were at Mrs. lAwreuce's, in a shady 
part of a plant-stove. It is one of the finest winter plants in the country, and 
deserves a place in every conservatory, greenhouse, or plaut-8tove.---Coif- 

UUCTOR.] 

SlK, 

I beg to ask of aome of the readers of the Fi.oricuIiTural CabIket to 
favour me with a correct account of the distinction between Bizarres and Flakes, 
08 tl«!re are many flowers that are quite iindistinguishable to which side they 
belong, which makes me think such distinctions quite unnecessary. 

If you can find a place in your Cabinet to place these few words, it will tnuch 
oblige 

A Youno Gardener* 


KEMARKS. 

To DESTROir Moss ON Grass Pi.oTS,^Pure gas water, dilute^ by double the 
quantity of water, poured over a grass plot injured by moss, fffeiiiiaUy destroys 
it, and in no degree hurts the grass. Or nitrate of soda sp^ad over it in the 
proportion of two stones to a rood of ground, is equally efficacious. To succeed 
the I>e8t, neither of them should be applied in hot weather, nor nhim there is 
muod grass* 

liOBdon, January 4, 1842. A coNsa’ANT Svbscrxbsiu 
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; On 8eed«> «96ce|ft annuals, from tbe plants which are 

natives of California and North America, succeed best when sown in autumn as 
soon as they are ripe ; and those from Chili and Mexico when sown in spring. 
The seeds of the shmjb)^ and trees of North India and Europe in autumn, and 
annuals and perennials in spring. In order to succeed in raising plants, sow in 
dry soil, and give no water till the seeds vegetate ; seeds are often destroyed by 
giviiag water when just sown, especially with old ones, they immediately rot ; 
better shade from sun than give water. Having had cousidez able practice in 
these matters, I give the result of the facts of a twenty years* practice as fore- 
man in one of the first London nurseries. 

Sti John's Wood Road, December 1841. 


The MAftOHioNRSS of Exeter Camei.i.ia is the finest variety in cultivation. 
The flowers are between five and six inches in diameter, and very regularly 
double. The colour is a bright deep rose. Raised from seed of Middlemist’s, 
by James Priaulx, Esq., of Guernsey. — (Gard, Chrofu) 

[We had a specimen of it sent us by that gentleman nearly as soon as it first 
bloomed, a figure of which we gave in May Number, 1838, vol, vi, of the Floricul- 
tural Cabinet. Since that time we have seen plants in bloom, and can add our 
testimony relative to its superior merits. It deserves a place in every collection. 
It can be had cheap now. — Conjiuctor.] 


On BuuDiNO Roses.— I have tried the two last seasons to succeed in budding 
roses j the first I wholly failed, and 1 find I was wrong in allowing the portion 
of wood to remain with the bud. I was advised by a celebrated amateur ruse- 
grower to prepare my buds as follows; — Have a very sharp small pointed knife, 
take the shoot from which the bud is to be selected, and having fixed upon one, 
with the point of the knife cut through the bark to the wood in the exact form 
and size it is required around the bud, then applying the thumb against the aide 
of the bud and push it upwards, it will come out quite clean, and be better prepared 
to take than by any'other mode adopted. 1 am aware it will take up a little mure 
time in preparing a bud thus, than by the accustomed methods, but it will more 
than repay by its success. 

Herts, January 12, 1842. Rosa. 


Properties op the Carnation. — ^The flower should be not less than two and 
a half inches across. The guard or lower petals broad, thick, and smooth on the 
outside, free from notch or serrature, and lap over each other Hufficiently toTorm 
a circular roseate flower ; each row of petals should be smaller than the row im- 
mediately under it ; there should not be less than three rows of petals, laid 
regularly, and the centre should form a good bold centre or crown. The petals 
should be stiff, and slightly cupped. The ground should be pure snow-white, 
without specks of colour ; the stripes of colour should be clear and distinct, not 
running into each other nor confused, but dense, smooth at the edges, and well 
defined. 

The colours should be bright and clear, whatever they may be ; if there are 
two colours, the darker one cannot be too dark, or form too strong a contrast. 
With scarlet the ))erfection would be a black ; with pink there cannot be too 
deep a crimson ; with lilac, or light purple, the second colour cannot be too 
dark a purjple. If the colours run into the white and tinge it, or the white is not 
pure upon it, the fault is very great, and the poiincy spots or specks are highly 
objectionable. The pod of the bloom should be long and large, to enable the 
flower lo bloom without bursting it; but this is rare ; they generally require to 
be tied about half way^ and the upper part of the calyx opened down to the tie 
at each division ; yet there are some which scarcely require any essistanee, and 
this is a very estimable quality. 

there be any petal dead or mutilated. If there be any 
one ptal in which tl^eze is no colour* If therp be any one petal in which thej^e 
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HI HO kihite. Jf II pod bo slit ddfwn to ili« «Hb-e^itXi If a foM ho Mly 
1 ^; Hoiebed odgoB are giatiog for wfaieli no eaErdleadl In ntlinr ediH* 

pooliates* ''••• 

Pioof Mprtie^ of forfo M aitaiiliit to tHoiie of the 
hut the Wweeu C^^tiohs ahdl Picotee* is that the colour ii dis^ 

posed lit uue^uet ^iug ffoiu ihe eehtre tb the Oiiier edgb; isdd tbiH o^r 

the i=^coiee is diSpbsed on the outer edges of the petals abd ra4iayHiiiiini^ds, 
and the more Unifonialy this is disposed the better. Whether it be vot dbej^l^ 
feathered at thb edge like the colour of a feathered Thlip, or ati erezi snSpe not 
wider than the thickneas of the |)etal. 

DiakTHus. 


O^juus DaVesj has been cultivated in Belgium for culinary purposes. The 
young leaves are dressed like Sorreh in soup, or as a vegetable ; they have a 
fresh and agreeable acid, especially in spring. The flowers are ercoUent in 
salad alone, or mixed with com salad, endive of both kinds* red cabbage^ beet 
toot* and even with the petals of tbe dahlia, which are delicious when thus 
employed. When served at table, the flowers, with their pink corolla, green 
calyx, yellow stripes, and little stamens, produce a very pretty effect. The roots 
are taken up in September or October, and preserved through wiuter in a cool 
cellar. They are gently boiled with salt and water, after having been trashed 
and slightly peeled ; they are then eaten like asparagus, in tlie Flemish fashion, 
with melted butter and the yolks of eggs. They are also served up like scor« 
sonera and endive, with white sauce. They forint in whatever way they are 
dressed, a tender, succulent dish, easy to digest, and agreeing with the most 
delicate itooiaeb. The analogy of the root with salep indicates that its effebt 
should be excellent upon all constitutions. — (Pro/eHot Morttn, in 
Toh i. p. 68.) 

SiLviA i^ATBNS, grown in the open bed, and Hs branches pegged doWn. foakes 
a splendid show of i)lue, and can thus be kept dwarf to corres|jond wiin other 
dwarf plants. To obtain os many lateral shoots aS to coyer the bed ehtirely, the 
floorer spikes, in ah early state, being pinched dff, induces a numerous brudiib- 
iiou. 1 have done the same with Salvia fulgens, various PetiihiaS, ^h&tettion 
gentiahoides and cocciuea, Heliotropes, &c., and they succeed with e^^ual efflict. 

January 17, 1842. Louisa. 


PnoFAUATmu Plaints vbou Cuttinos in CnARcoAL. — iVL E. Lukas, botanic 
gardener at Hatisbou, having made many successful experiments on the effects 
of charcoal on vegetation, has published the results, which are given in detail 
in extracts inserted in the Gardener's Magazine, Gazette, and Chronicle, What 
is especially useful to plant growers is the great success with which some of the 
previously difficult plants had rooted in pure charcoal { the preference is given 
by M. Lukas to that made from firs.’’’ The following remarks upon the method 
adopted are the most recent, and are given in the Gardener's Chronicle, as for> 
warded by a person in this country, who hud inspected the propagating apparatus 
in the Botanical Garden at Munich, where M. Lukas formerly resided* 

“ % the kindness of Professor Martius I was allowed to inspect the propa- 
gating apparatus in the Botanical Garden at Munich. It is so fully deseribeil 
by the inventor in the * Garten Zeitung,’ that little remains to be added, excepting 
to state the resultii. The strongest proof that the plan is good, is, that it conti- 
nues to act ^ith the most complete success, although the author of it has been 
removed to Ratisbon ; for it is well known that many plane are indebted for 
their guecess to the unwearied attention of the parent eye, and foam passmg 

into other hands, they are frequently allowed to languisli aM Jlcay* Igothing 
can be x&ore simple than the whole apparatus. It is iigtii)i% mpre than a com- 
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ftoe ihm ttitd4l9i on wbtioh i« a iseaenrotf nf water, thft ftom 
iwm idMieii Mmaa HiroiniU tlin W of charcoal >fhich i« placed above it. 
the chajpeoal amall glaiv itamei of the coimnotitfit kind are placed ta axehi^ 
the ait from the ctiliittgs in their ear'y age. It may be suggested, and indeed 
wotdd immediately strike any one who examines the apparatus, that the snecess 
may he owing to the moist neat in which the cuttings are constantly kept« ifo 
^oastioii It is so in part, hut 1 am qttite satisfied the extraordinary results t wH- 
nmsed are quite as much owing to the menstmum of propagation as to the de^ 
f^d adyimtage above stated ; and 1 doubt whether peat and sand, under any 
cheumsUhees, would cause the quantity of roots to he produced which X saw 
thesre at |he end of three weeks’ ipaertion in the bed. It is necessary that the 
charcoal should be fine, but not iu dust, which will consolidate and prevent the 
fibres penetrating in every direction, as they do when it is of the proper size, 
in some part of the process fine peat is mixed with the charcoal ; but I think 
this is rather in the rooting afterwards, and that the first process of striking, in 
most species, succeeds best in the pure material. From what has been stated it 
is clear the necessary apparatus is simple of application, and of little cost ; a 
part of any fined pit, px one heated by hot water, would answer every purpose ; 
fhoqgh in ai^y nursery, or even gentleman’s establishment, the making pqe on 
purjppse nrnuld he of trilling expense compared to the lesubs, as, owing to the 
rapidity of the operation, a very small bed would suiEce. With respect to the 
virtues of the charcoal itself producing the results we are considering, I have 
Utile dpuhji that thoy coiisist principally in the porous and perfectly^ permeable 
nature of it. I'he heat and moisture are constantly present and passing through, 
without any satui'ation or stagnation, or induration taking place. There may 
be something in the vegetative powers of it, but I imagine thi$ to be the true 
cause of the superiority over any other material as yet known for propagation. 
Many of the plants on which it succeeded are known to bo the most difficult to 
strike. There is another valuable article (see * Gardener’s Mag. of June’) from 
Mr. Lukas, on the raising seeds m snow. 1 have no doubt that this is a grand 
secret or marvel gained on nature, by the discovery of one of her own modes of 
operation. It is exactly analogous to the methods followed by nature in the 
High Alps ; and there is no doubt tbo Gentians and other seeds of difficult 
growtk pi%^U easily be made to germinate by it. Mr. Lukas recommends 
sand to cover the young plants on their first appearance; but it Is doubtful 
whether fine tan would not answer a better purpose.” — (S. E* fV,, Carlton , — Gar-- 
dener^s Chronicle?) 


FLORICULTURAL CALENDAR FOR MARCH. 

Ankuonss. — S hould now be planted as early in the mouth as can be done. 

and other liliaceous bulbous plants which have been kept dor* 
mailt, may now be repotted, and put into an increased temperature* 

Aknuai«s, Harpy. — Some of the most hardy kinds, to btoom early in the 
summer, inay now hp in warm parts of the co.'.mtry, or sit nations well pro- 
tected, but in cold places not until the eud of the mouth. The best metboil of 
sowing the small seeds ip patches is, to have a quantity of finely sifted soil ; 
at-sead a portiim where desiredi after scattering the seeds, sj>rinkle a Uttle more 
soil over them, and then pre^s it closely uiwii the seeds, which will assist them 
ip vegetating properfy. 

ApwpAus, Tfipusn. — Skiph as have been sown and may I e up, should have all 
pisutible air given to pieveht their being drawn up weakly. In watering those in 
})Otsthey must not he watered over the tops, or many of the sorts will be sotted by 
it. The heat aae^od is fiood oyer the suiface of each pot, plways using water 
that is Pgir, mUk waiw*. Those annuals sown in frames must be watered (when 
with a very fine syringe, or pap rose to sprinkle with ; but the best 
piaii ts to take advantage of gentle rains. 
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MISCELLANEOUS Dn^LLlGENCE. 


AumcuLAS. — Those requiring top dressing should be done immedietely^ by 
taking off about two inches deep of the top sotl, replacing it with eome very rich ; 
more than one>half of it should be rotten cow dung two years old^ aud the rest 
loam and sand. Immediately after this dressing, let the soil be well settled by 
a free watering. By the end of the month the unexpended bloitsoms will be 
nearly full grown; no water must be allowed to fall upon them, or the blossoms 
will be liable to suffer injury by it. All possible air may be admitted to the 
plants during the day, only screen from frosty cutting winds. 

Carnations. — At the end of the month, the last year's layers, kepi in pots or 
beds during winter, should be planted off into large pots. In each p.)t three 
plants may be placed triangularly, not planting deeper than to fix them securely. 
Place them in a sheltered situation out of doors. 

Crbeprks and twining greenhouse or hardy plants should be pruned and 
regulated before they begin to grow. 

Calcbou^ria Seed should be sown early in the month, having the finest sifted 
soil for the surface. 

Cambli.ias. — Those kinds done blooming should be immediately potted, for 
if allowed to i)ush the least before this is done, the operation frequently kills the 
tender shoots. In potting, &c., never cut the matted roots, hut shake the soil off, 
and,re})lace with what new soil may be required. If the balls are not matted 
with roots, just loosen the outer fibres with the hand, which will induce them 
sooner to push into the soil. A very free drainage is required, or the plants will 
never flourish. As soon as the ])lants are potted, place them in a temperature 
of about 68 degrees of heat by da}', and 60 by night. This will cause them to 
push more vigorously, and more certain to induce flower buds. 

BauliaS) if not already put into excitement, should be done as early as pos- 
sible. Seeds should also be sown, placing them in a hot-bed frame till up. 

Gbsneria, Gloxinia, and Titop.£OLiuM bulbs, that have been kept dry during 
winter, should now be potted, and gently brought forward. 

Hyuuanobas. — Cuttings may now be taken off, cutting off the tops of any 
shoots that have very plump leading bulbs, about one inch below the bud of each 
cutting. These inserted, each into a small pot, and placed in moist heat, will 
soon strike root, and will, with future proper treatmeut, bloom one fine head, 
each strikingly beautiful, 

Fblarqoniuus.' — Cuttings now put in, struck in a hot-bed frame, and potted 
ofi'as soon as they have taken root, will (doom during autumn. 

Polyanthuses should now be top dressed. Seed may now be sown; the 
best method is to raise it in heat, harden gradually, aud transplant when large 
enough. 

Ranunculuses should now be planted, taking care no fresh applied dung is 
in the soil ; nor should the ground to plant in be lightened up more than two 
inches di'op. The soil of the bed should be half a yard deep at the least. The 
best roots for flowering are such as have the crowns high and firm. 

Rose Treks not yet pruned, if allowed to remain untouched till the shoots 
of the present coming season be about an inch long, and be then shortened by 
cutting back all the old wood to below where the new shoots had pushed, the 
dormant buds will then be excited, and roses will be produced some weeks later 
than if pruned at a much earlier season. Plants in pots now put into heat will 
come into bloom in May. 

Tvrbrosbs should planted, one root in a small pot, using very rich sandy 
soil ; the pots should be placed in moist heat till the plants are up a few inches, 
then they may he planted into larger pots and taken into a and finally into 
a greenhouse. f ^ 

^ Tulips —At this season, such as happened to be affected b^ canker will appear 
sickly; the roots shotdd be examined, and the damaged part he cut clean out. 
If left exposed to sun and air, the parts will soon dry and heal. Avoid frosty 
eh getting to the wound by exposure. 
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PART 1. 

EMBELLISHMENTS. 

ARTICLE 1. 

CALCEOLARIA tar. (Hybrid Slipper- f furl.) 

ScnOPHULAUlN.K, Decandria Monoqynia. 

[Calceolaria; so named by Linnaeus from ^'calceolus,*' a slipper, in allusion to 
the form of the flower.] 

The very beautiful Calceolarias, which we now give, were raised by 
Mr. Joseph Plant, nurseryman, Cheadle, in Staffordshire, the last 
year. Our drawings were taken from the first flowers of the seedling 
plants, and arc, no doubt, much less than those which the produce 
now offered for sale by Mr. Plant will exhibit this season; they 
deserve to be in every collection. 

The perfection in culture to which the Calceolaria is now brought, 
as is seen especially by the specimens we have seen exhibited, is truly 
astonishing ; so great is the change effected, that the same kinds, as 
formerly grown, can scarcely be recognized under the improved mode 
of treatment. The following are the particulars of it, and if strictly 
pursued, will amply repay for the attention. 

Young plants from the herbaceous and half shrubby kinds are 
readily increased by slips in October and November; being then 
housed, the cool and damp atmosphere ind' .;S the off-shoots that are 
undermost to emit a quantity of small, .clets, which may at once be 
potted singly into sixty-sized pots, / ;^ng, well ripened shoots of the 

true shrubby kinds may be ..ic in summer, in sandy loam and 
peat, but with the greatest su/^ss when plants are kept in a cool and 

VoL. X, No. 110. 
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CALCEOLARIA. 


moist situation, in October and November, when rootlets are pro- 
duced; such shoots being then taken off, and potted separately, 
establish themselves well before the severity of winter : they should 
be potted into small pots, in a Jigbt sandy loam and vegetable mould 
equal parts. Immediately on potting, they must be placed in a close 
frame for about a month ; this closeness very materially contributes 
to an immediate growth, for, when exposed to a stronger current of 
air, it has a tendency to dry the foliage and injure the plant. Whilst 
in the frame, keep the soil moist, but be careful not to wet the 
foliage, as it would be likely to rot the plants. At the end of 
November, the plants should be placed on a shelf near the glass in a 
greenhouse, to remain during the winter. In this situation they will 
grow freely, and if the pots become filled with roots, they should be 
repotted into larger ; this encourages them to grow in size, without 
which weak blooming shoots would in all probability push, to the 
injury of a proper bloom the following season. 

At the beginning of March, the plants must be re-potted into 
twenty-four-sized pots, using wide^moulhed pots, as such keep the 
earth in a much better state than upright ones. Have a sandy loam 
enriched with well rotted cow-dung; the latter is found very 
beneficial; being of a cooler nature than horse-dung, it is more 
suited to the Calceolaria. At the beginning of April, re-pot into 
twelve-sized pots, using the same kind of compost. At each potting 
a free portion of drainage should be given, to admit the water to run 
off easily upon the potsherds, lumps of loam, bog, and dung of two 
or three inches in diameter ; this admits a greater proportion of water 
being applied, and affords a corresponding quantity of nutriment. 
Fresh water and liquid manure should be regularly used from the 
potting inlo twenty-fours, using the liquid manure every third 
watering. The plants should be kept in the front part of a green- 
house during the time from autumn to the close of their blooming, 
which is usually the end of July. In hot sun, a net shading or 
canvas shade is requisite over the glass. At tliat time, the sterna 
being withered, I re- pot those desired for extra-sized plants the 
following year, by reducing the balls of earth an^ p^ting them into 
pots about half the size they had been growing^in. After potting, 
they should be placed in a cool frame, and shaded from hot sun for a 
tuonth* Then expose them to the o|>;en air, placing them in the 
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shade from mid-day sun till about the middle of October, when they 
should be removed into the greenhouse as before. In March and 
April following they should again be re-potted, and treated as above 
named during the former year. It is the best practice to take off a 
quantity of offsets each autumn, so as to have a stock of large iwo- 
year-old plants to bloom every season. 

By this mode of treatment plants may be produced from three to 
four feet high, stocked with blooming shoots in every part, so as to 
form a head of flowers a yard in diameter. 

Where there are a considerable number of plants, it is advisable 
to turn out some into the open border, choosing a situation where 
they can have shade from eleven till four o^clock in the afternoon, 
the intense heat of mid-day sun being injurious to the flow^ers of 
Calceolarias. 

To raise seedlings. As soon as the seed is ripe, which from 
earliest blooms will be the case by the middle or end of July, sow it 
in pots placed in a shady part of a hot -bed frame or forcing house. 
The plants soon come up. Take care to keep the soil moist but not 
wet, as the tender roots are soon rotted off. When sufficiently strong 
to pot off, which they usually are by the middle of September, pot 
them into sixty-sized pots, well drained, in a compost of equal parts 
of well rotted vegetable mould and loam. After potting, place them 
in a cool frame, kept close and shaded from mid-day sun for a week 
or two, gradually exposing them to the air. When strong enough to 
bear a removal without injury, have them taken to a greenhouse and 
placed in a shady situation. By the end of autumn the plants are 
quite strong, and will withstand a winter’s treatment without injury ; 
and by thus getting them forward, they bloom during the following 
season. This mode of immediate sowing of the seed after gathering 
wdll not do for late collected seed, as very young plants are liable to 
damp off during winter. 


ARTICLE II. 

A f’KW WORDS ON THE JOURNEYMAN GARDENER’S ARTICLE 
“ ON CARNATION CULTURE.” 

HY MR. WILLIAM UARKISON. 

I Have just received the March number of the Cabinet; and as you 
have allowed your new correspondent, who chooses to denominate 

n2 
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ON CARNATION CULTURE. 


himself “A Journeyman Gardener,*' to indulge a little in petty and 
uncalled-for personalities, I trust that I am not expecting too much 
when I hope that you will allow me space for these few brief remarks 
in reply. 

Your correspondent begins by informing us that he is “a very 
young and enthusiastic person and that though “ he cannot boast of 
much self-practical experience, yet he has operated as directed by the 
instructions and practice of several gardeners of eminence and tliis 
being the case, he “ feels assured that he has obtained a small portion 
of floricultural knowledge.” He then edifies us with the truism, 
that “ the comparative value of gardening periodicals entirely depends 
upon the sound philosophy and practical experience of the contri- 
butors,” and then accuses me of handling the culture of the Carnation 
in a “ circuitous ” manner, thus occupying one-third of Ins article 
with an introductory portion relative to himself. 

Now, Mr. Editor, there is no one knows better than yourself that I 
have never wished to occupy the pages of the Cabinet to the exclu* 
sion of better matter^ and if I have in this instance exhausted the 
patience of the “Journeyman Gardener” without profiting a 
“Young Beginner,” your judgment is to blame, and not my pre- 
sumption in sending you the article. Had, however, the “ Journey- 
man Gardener” been editor in January, and the seven-page article 
complained of undergone his hydraulic pressure, it would then have 
appeared compressed into less than four lines, which certainly you 
will say would be brevity with a vengeance, and would render your 
work a mulhm in parvo indeed. That the article in question shows 
me to have had some “ practical experience ” I think few of your 
readers will dispute; whether it displays that “sound philosophy” 
demanded by the “ Journeyman Gardener,” I will leave for 
impartial and unprejudiced readers to determine. 

Let us now see if the four lines, as he has put them down, contain 
all that is necessary for the “ Young Beginner ” to know respecting 
the management of his plants. I say they do nothing of the kind 
The “Young Beginner,” in this floricultural age, distinguished in 
many places for friendly and yet sharp floral com|)etition, may very 
probably have lately bought in a stock of Carnitions, with die inten- 
tion of becoming a competitor the ensuing season for the first time. 
If this be so, we shall suppose that he adopts my advice as com- 
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pressed by the Journeyman Gardener,*’— “ stick three dozen plants 
into a bed four yards square,” — but whoever saw such a bed for 
Carnations V — “ place them zigzag : this being performed in March 
or April, place a flower-pot on the plants when it is likely to be a 
frost, and attend to tie them carefully when required.” No more 
being said of their future management, we shall probably find the 
young beginner thinking that he has done all that is necessary to 
ensure success, and calmly trusting to Nature to produce him first-rate 
blooms. But no protection being afforded to his expanding flowers, 
wet weather probably comes on, and what is the result ? With a 
humid atmosphere and a lack of sunshine, the “ Young Beginner ” 
has to mourn over rotting petals and half-expanded flowers, instead of 
the magnificent blooms which he fondly expected would have brought 
him honour on the day of exhibition ; for when that day arrives tlic 
probability is that he will not have a flower worth exhibiting: 
whereas, had he attended to the mmutioi of cultivation^ as laid down 
in the seven pages w’hich have exhausted the patience of the “Jour- 
neyman Gardener,” he might have had as good a chance as the 
larger cultivator, everything depending upon the care and attention 
of the cultivator in the blooming season ; and if he has not time to 
pay attention to them, then he might as well have had his money in 
his pocket and been possessed of no plants at all — at least as far as 
exhihilinff is concerned. I conceive, therefore, that this part of the 
subject is not “ too much extended.” 

Another complaint about the article is, that I have not gone into 
chemical technicalities respecting the nature of my soil. This I do 
not think necessary. I wnuld again recommend the “Young 
Beginner ” to begin with “ good fresh soil,” which certainly should 
be of a “ friable ” nature ; and if he finds it too poor, he can easily 
improve it by the annual addition of a little well-decomposed turf, 
which is exactly what I have done with my own this season, and I 
have no fears for the result. I succeeded uncommonly well last 
season without the use of “ spot,” and shall pursue a similar course 
this. The “Journeyman Gardener” is quite at liberty to avoid my 
Pleonasm, and if he can arrive at the same results by going by 
steam and shorter cifts, there is no call for any further personal 
recrimination. For my part, I shall not again reply to anonymous 
personalities. 
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I turn with more plea»ure to the private friendly remark of one of 
the best contributors to the Cabinet. He says, “ I perceive by an 
article written by you in Harrison’s, that you recommend a young 
beginner to purchase his plants in October, and not later than 
November. This I consider bad advice in one respect, and good in 
another. First, if he buys plants so late, the probability is that he 
will lose them in wintering ; and second, the dealer is benefited, as he 
will want a fresh supply. For my own part, the latter end of March 
is best to purchase in, and I am borne out in this opinion by the 
oldest growers, who ask a higher price then than they do in autumn, 
and for this reason only, that there are no risks in wintering the 
plants.” I certainly see and admit the force of my friend’s objection, 
but I still think the risk of wintering is far more than counter- 
balanced by the advantage of having one’s plants well established 
when the time comes for turning them out. When so planted out, 
they have a much better chance than newly-bought plants, especially 
if they have travelled a great distance ; and therefore, with all due 
deference to my friend’s great experience, I beg to adhere to my 
former advice, to purchase in autumn, many winter losses being, in 
my opinion, attributable to injudicious polling. 

In conclusion, I have always thought that gardeners ought to he 
the happiest and best tcmj>ered men on the face of the creation. 
Living, as they often do, apart from the bustle of commercial life, 
and more immediately among those fine specimens which display the 
generous benevolence of an Almighty band, I have always thought 
that their minds and dispositions might harmonize more than those of 
other men with the unison of the universe which surrounds them 
almost without interruption, and that they, of all men, might live at 
peace with themselves and with every mortal creature, and might see 
most plainly the connecting links of that chain which leads us 
“To look through Nature up to Nature^a God j” 
and trusting that the next contribution of the “Journeyman Gar- 
dener ” will display more of this charitable and amiable disposition, 
which is as pleasing to meet with in a fioricultural publication as it is 
endearing in private life, I shall not for the pr^^ehl trespass further 
cm your time and space. 

Felton Bridge End, March 10, 1842. 
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ARTICLE IIL 

CULTURE OF THE IRIS. 

BY PBltO-BAHUA, BUllnlAM. 

Thk Iris, or Flowed- dc-luoe, itf a gerttis of the claw Triandria, and 
order Monogynia. 

1. The flower called the English Iris (Iris Xiphioides) first began 
to be cultivated about the year 1571, having been found, by the 
Dowager Duchess of Portland, on the river side, near Fladbury, in 
Worcestershire. It was originally only of a deep brilliant blue, but 
has since sported into every gradation of almost all colours, and has 
become shaded and mottled in a most beautiful manner. Since these 
changes have taken place, it has come into some repute as a florist’s 
flower. This species is propagated by offsets from the roots. The 
corms* need not he taken up oftener than every third year, and 
should not remain out of the ground longer than a month, which 
would cause them to shrivel and produce an indifferent bloom the 
ensuing season. This kind blooms best in a light sandy loam, taken 
from a pasture with the swSrd, and laid together to rot for a time* 
hut should have no manure whatever added to it. The roots should 
be planted about three inches deep, in beds with an eastern aspect, 
and rather shaded from the sun. It produces seeds very abundantly, 
the same as the Hyacinth, which may he sown about October, and 
will form, the first year, corms about the stsse of garden peas. These 
should not be disturbed till the third year, when they may be trans- 
planted into beds for blooming, which will be about the fourth year, 
although sometimes not before the fifth or sixth. Iti Holland they are 
forced to protect their beds ; but in this country the Iris is found to 
be perfectly hardy. 

2. The Persian Iris (Iris Persica) is greatly esteemed on account 
of its early appearance in the spnng, being generally in perfection in 
February, or the beginning of March, and also of the beauty and ex* 

* The term coim U strictly applicable to the root of the Iris. Corms aro 
distinguished from bulbs by having, instead of scales, imbricated or concentric, 
a solid fleshy pl(rte, of a rotind figure, above the Crown of the root *, whereas 
tubers are more or less irregular or ta}>ering. They are however classed, by 
gardeners and writers on gardening, amongst bulbs, a circumstance which, 
though botanically wrong, leads to no material error in practice, the culture of 
both b^ng heariy, if not altogether, the same. 
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treme sweetness of its flowers. Like the Hyacinth, it will bloom in 
glasses within doors, but much stronger in a small pot of sandy loam. 
A few of its flowers will scent a whole apartment. 

The Chalcedonian Iris (Iris Susiana) was brought from Constanti- 
nople to Vienna and Holland in 1573. It takes its name from Susa, 
in Persia. This species thrives under the same treatment as die 
others; but moisture, which favours the growth of them, is injurious, 
and sometimes fatal to this. It is the largest and most showy of the 
three, 

[This lovely tribe deserves cultivation wherever practicable.* — 
Conductor.] 


ARTICLE IV. 

ON THE TliEATMENT OF TROPiEOLUM TRICOLORUM. 

BY W. M. N., WOKKSOP. 

Having long cultivated the Tropaeolum tricolorum with great success, 
as well as T. Jarratti, T. brachycerus, and T. pentaphylla ; and as 
I have never seen, even at the Chiswick exhibition, better plants than 
my own, the following remarks on my mode of treatment may be 
serviceable to a young gardener, w^ho asks for information in the 
Cabinet, in No. 108. 

By Seed. — In February, steep the seeds twelve hours in tepid 
water, then carefully denude them of the outer coat or skin, plant 
them separately in thumb-pots, in a light sandy soil, and plunge in a 
box of sand in bottom heat. In a month or six weeks the plants will 
be up ; then remove them to the greenhouse, plunging each pot nearly 
to the rim in a number SO-sized one, filled with good rich loam 
and sand, well drained. When the foliage exhibits symptoms of 
decay, withhold water. 

Treatment of full-grown Bulbs. — ^In the beginning of Fe- 
bruary shake the bulbs out of the old soil, and plant in 36*sized pots, 
in which small pieces of sandy turf are first placed for a free drain- 
age, and then filled up with light sandy soil ; after which, place them 
in a light and airy part of a greenhouse, giving a tittle water occa- 
sionally. Prepare some good rich loam, mixing a little sand with it 
to make it open, so that water may pass quickly away. Fill some 
number S-sized pots with this soil, having previously placed a good 
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quantity of crocks in the bottom. Into these pots pluuge the small 
pots containing the bulbs, to about two inches from the rim, when 
the plants have made their appearance above the soil. 

As the plants progress in growth, provide some neat birch twigs to 
support the tender shoots, as this appears much more elegant and 
natural than the formal and vulgar trellises to which it is now so cus- 
tomary to have such plants trained. The larger pot, in which the 
small one is plunged, will frequently require a good supply of water, 
but the small one very seldom. 

When the foliage changes colour in autumn, withhold water ; and 
when the soil is dry, turn a large saucer over them to prevent dainj), 
and do not disturb them until the following spring, or they will be 
liable to vegetate earlier than they ought. 


ARTICLE V. 

HINTS ON THE CULTURE OF THE COMMON WHITE ROCKET. 

by ALBXANDEJt, OF C. K., TYNKSIIJE. 

Twenty years ago, in the dawn of my floricultural excitement, it was 
my good fortune to reside in a neighbourhood where I could occa- 
sionally behold truly elegant specimens of many flowers, now com- 
paratively neglected, that were indeed not to be passed unheeded, and 
that did not fail to excite the warmest admiration ; amongst which 
stood in stately magnificence the Hesperis matroimlis of Linnaeus, 
shedding abroad in grateful profusion its delightfully-inviting aroma. 
This and a few other old standards were to my youthful fancy pecu- 
liarly interesting, even at that early period, when as yet I only knew 
an Auricula by its local cognomen of Dusty Miller, and a Polyanthus 
by Hose-in-Hose or Jack-an-Apes on Horseback. I, however, had 
formed the happy determination to become a possessor and a culti- 
vator in propria persona^ the former of which I very soon became, 
through the kindness of friends, some of whom stand high at the 
present time as horticulturists in this our northern part of the island ; 
and as a cultivator, I flatter myself in having at length attained, by 
dint of long-continued and careful observation and practice, a 
moderate share at least of experience : it is for these reasons there- 
fore that I take the liberty to hand you the following hints for the 
adoption of your readers (if they please), and in order to restore to 
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its wonted and well-deserved attention this esteemed inhabitant of the 
flower-garden. 

After reading all the known directions, and obtaining the best 
information from every possible source, my efforts to obtain strong 
and healthy plants of the Rocket were ineffectual ^ I however, after 
many fruitless attempts, happened to stumble on a plan of my own, 
that soon completely satisfied my ardent desires to have this favourite 
in perfection, and it is simply this : let as many plants as can be 
obtained the first season, be planted in a free and rich soil, in any 
open compartment of the garden ; they must not be allowed to bloom, 
but have every stem pinched off as it appears : this will cause the 
production of numerous side-shoots, which must be taken off, as they 
form roots of their own, which may be ascertained by occasional 
inspection, and transplanted, six inches asunder, into a bed or border 
that has been previously made very rich by a liberal supply of old 
dung, and well watered till properly established. All will go on well 
then if the foliage is kept free from the ravages of that ^/?/^gish pest 
so well known to all cultivators, and which eats or gnaws indiscri- 
minately almost every herb and flower of the garden, and particularly 
this, which is only truly valuable when grown exceedingly perfect 
and robust, and all who have seen it so, I think, must at once admit 
it to be a most splendid and desirable object of culture. For my own 
part, I have grown it to two feet high, one half of which has been an 
unbroken mass of the purest white bloom, to observe which in this 
matured state I must confess that I can feel less pride certainly, but 
quite an equal degree of pleasure, as when ])ending o’er the pencilled 
beauties of a Catafalque, the well-formed truss of a Booth’s Freedom, 
or the still dearer and sweeter gem that springs from the bosom of a 
choice Ranunculus. 

N.B.— I would here bear testimony to the generally lucid and 
judicious remarks of your Felton correspondent on the business of 
floriculture, and at the same time suggest, for his or any of your other 
correspondents’ consideration, the very great necessity for a succes- 
sional descriptive nofice of the reputed best delen of each of the 
florists’ flowers, beginning with the Polyanthus, pointing out the 
properties they possess, and those they ought to have, by the existing 
standards for each, or by others that may be considered improvem^ts 
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thereon, for they are doubtless faulty ; this, I conceive, would be 
supplying a very great dedderatum in the art, which would be hailed 
with pleasure by all and serve as an unerring guide to purchasers, 
old and young, for the future. I am sorry to find our old favourite 
Corinthus so meanly considered in your last number, for I think it 
may he pronounced, as I have always before heard it, truly a gem 
of the first water,” as respects every property save one, and that is 
the faintness of one of its colours, and yet how sweetly docs it con- 
trast with the others ; it shall, however, nohvithstanding its tlireat- 
eued ejection from the gardens of its enemies by the borders of the 
limpid Coquet, still find a resting-place in those of its friends by the 
shores of Coaly Tyne. 


ARTICLE VI. 

REMARKS ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE ROSE. 

BY T. R. 

The disposition both to oblige and instruct, evinced by the insertion 
of papers from cUntributors to the Cabinrt, has led me to conclude 
that you will perhaps find space for a few additional hints on the cul- 
ture of the Rose j which, possibly, may prove useful to jiersons fond 
of the lovely tribe of Roses. 

All Roses take readily by budding or grafting one upon the other \ 
but it is obviously necessary that free-growing kinds should be worked 
upon stocks which are likely to keep pace with them ; and luxuriant 
and slow growers should not be worked together on the same plant, 
because the former, by absorbing an undue share of sap, would lite- 
rally starve the latter. 

In budding these shrubs it is of primary importance that the stock, 
at the time of being worked, should be healthy, free growing, free 
from knots and excrescences, and in full sap. For if the bark does 
not rise with facility, owing to a deficiency of that juice, there will be 
considerable trouble in inserting the bud at all ; and should that 
difficulty be overcome, the pains would even then be lost, for the bud 
would almost certainly perish from want of sufficient sap to nourish it. 

The common Dog Rose is the best foundation for standard Roses. 
Stocks of this species, transplanted out of copses and hedges, any time 
from the middle of October to the end of November, answer well for 
budefing the succeeding summer. Among the leading 'points to be 
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practised in forming standards are these transplant strong, clean, 
straight stocks, as just mentioned; cut them over at a height to suit 
your taste— say from three to six feet; and cover the wounds with a 
cement,— *directions for making which will ensue. In the spring, 
when they begin to shoot out, rub oflF all buds but three or four at the 
tup, so situated as to promise an uniform head. Carefully pinch olF 
fresh buds, and remove suckers as soon as they appear. 

In the progress of the summer the stocks will require to be staked, 
and demand continued attention to the disbudding of them and the 
regulation of their shoots, particularly in occasionally pinching off the 
tops of the latter to promote strength and thickness, rather than 
length of growth. Early in July displace the thorns in those parts of 
the young wood where it is designed to make incisions for the buds. 
Budding on the wood of the same year’s growth is recommended, 
because, by putting three or four buds on as many young shoots, a 
handsome head will be obtained sooner than by any other mode. But 
if these shoots are too slender, the operation may be performed in the 
old wood when the bark peels freely. In this case three or four buds 
may be put in different positions round the upper eight or ten inches 
of tjie stock ; or, if two only are inserted, they should be placed on 
opposite sides. 

The criterion for judging the proper time for summer budding 
almost any kind of tree or shrub, and which proves nearly unerring, 
is this : — ^when the bud at the extremity of the same year’s shoot is 
just formed, that scion of buds is then in a fit state for use. With 
respect to Roses, however, experience has convinced me that their 
summer budding should not be commenced before August, although 
tolerable success may attend the execution of it in July. But worked 
thus early, a portion of the buds will commence growing the same 
season, at a period when it is too late to ripen their wood sufficiently 
before the commencement of frosts ; and the usual result is, that some 
are injured, and others entirely killed in severe weather; whereas the 
buds inserted in August generally remain dormant until the following 
spring, when they push forth with unimpaired strength. 

In arid situations, or in dry summers, watering Ae stocks copiously 
for two or three weeks previous to w'orking theffi, will give strength to 
their shoots, and ensure the bark rising freely ; which latter point, as 
stated before, is very essential towards obtaining complete success. It 
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raay, however, be observed, that with common care scarcely a bud 
cut of a score will miss. 

In preparing the bud, it is unnecessary to adhere to the common 
practice of removing the bit of wood at the back, which is taken 
along with it from the scion. Omitting to do this saves much trouble, 
and the unfailing success attending the mode (partially acted on by 
others) has been established and confirmed to my satisfaction by the 
results of repeated trials made by myself. Cloudy weather, or the 
evening, should be chosen for inserting the buds ; an operation which 
ought never to be attempted under a hot sun, or in Cold east or north- 
east winds. 

The injurious effects of the east wind at the time of budding or 
grafting being executed are acknowledged and noted by ancient as 
'well as modern writers, Tusser, in his “ Five Hundred Points of 
Good Husbandry,” (London, 1557,) says, 

“ In March is good grafting, the skilful do know, 

So long as the wind in the East do not blow.” 

In ligatures, common cotton tape, rather more than the eighth of 
an inch wide, answers better than bass, because it is ready without 
trouble, is pleasanter to use, and more portable. It has also the re- 
commendation of cheapness ; — a piece of it, containing eighteen yards, 
may be bad of any mercer for three halfpence. When the ligatures 
appear to indent the stock, they should be removed or loosened after 
about six weeks from the time they were put on ; but if no injury of 
the sort is perceptible, they may be suffered to remain until the end of 
February, or the beginning of March, and then taken off altogether. 

It requires some little skill to prune the Tree Rose properly, but 
any person accustomed to the care of vines would readily comprehend 
the mode of doing it. The same principle is applicable to both. 
The chief art consists in retaining certain branches to form a regular 
head ; and in pruning those so as to effect that purpose, and, at the 
same time, cause them to throw out supplies of young wood. In the 
last week of February, or the first week of March, the shoots of the 
preceding year, which are intended for producing flowers, should be 
cut back, leaving only two eyes to each. 

The composition for covering wounds after pruning is made thus : 
— quarter of a pound of black resin, quarter of a pound of black pitch, 
and half an ounce of bees* wax, melted together, and just when it is 
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about to rise in the pot, stir it with a tallow candle until the froth is 
settled down. When it has cooled some degrees, lay it on the wounds 
with a brush to the thickness of a sixpence. 

It will not be out of place here to notice a common error, which 
almost e?ery body has heard of, and which some fe^ novices in gar- 
dening receive as a feet— it is, that a Rose budded on a Black Cur- 
rant tree will produce black flowers. At what period this notion 
originated it would, perhaps, be difficult to ascertain ; but is no very 
modem jidea, for we find it mentioned in the ** Maison Rustique/' 
(London, 1600 ,) where die equally probable and practicable method 
of obtaining a Rose with green flowers, by budding on a Cabbage- 
stalk, is recommended. Nevertheless, it is true that grafts or buds 
of one tree will sometimes take upon stocks of a different genus. Du 
Hamel succeeded in budding the Rose upon the Oak ; but the fact, 
however interesting to tlie naturalist, and curious in a physiological 
point of view, leads to no useful practical purpose, for in the result it 
is found that, although such buds may take, and even grow freely for 
a time, t)iey always perish in a few months, and frequently cause the 
destruction of the stocks also. Where there is no natural connexion 
between the bud and the stock, there ever is a want of conformity in 
their vessels and juices, which sooner or later proves fatal to one or 
botln 

Generally speaking, there is no need for grafting Roses, the claying 
part of which is rough unpleasant work. Budding, either in the 
spring or summer, is a perfect substitute for it. However, for the 
benefit of amateurs, I will ju:.t mention a mode of grafting which 
afforded an invalid confined to his house some amusement, and suc- 
ceeded completely. He had some Dog Roses grubbed from a copse, 
with about three inches of the stem preserved to each root. These 
having been brought into bis apartment, with a supply of scions, he 
grafted upon them a number of Noisettes, Boursault, and other choice 
Roses, in the cleft ” and “ whip manner, after which they were 
clayed, and planted in a cool frame, so deep as to leave only one eye 
appearing above the soil. In due time they all shot out, and a large 
proportion grew vigorously and blossomed ahui|dantiy the same year. 
It should be mentioned, that when the scions l^gaH to push, and for 
some time subsequently, attention was paid to giving air, shading 
from the sun, and watering them in bright dry weather. When they 
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had made shoots two ot three inches long, the inuring of them gra- 
dually to the open air was commenced, and afterwards the glasses 
were removed altogether. This grafting was performed on the 14 th 
of February. 

Before closing this letter, permit me to say a few words respecting 
the Double Yellow Rose. A mode of culture which Would aSbrd a 
fair prospect of obtaining what is very rare^ — a good bloom of this 
rose,’^is, 1 beliewe, a desideratum in works on gardening. The idea 
has therefore been suggested, that it would be some guide to persons 
desirous of cultivating it, and not wholly uninteresting to your general 
readers, to state where this splendid shrub does dourish^ and every 
year blossom in perfection, briefly noticing the aspects, soil, and 
pruning, as follows 

At Standcn House, near Newport, there are three remarkably fine 
Double Yellow Rose trees. One of these, against a south wall, is 
twelve feet high, and fifty years old, and has frequently produced a 
hundred blossoms in a season, few of which proved defective. Hence, 
if it be not inferred that a south aspect is to be preferred for this 
plant, ail must at least agree that it cannot be expected to do better 
on a north one, as has been recommended. The other two Roses, 
against a west wall, rather exposed, also bloom very freely, and sufier 
little from their insidious enemy, ‘‘ the worm i’ th^ bud.’* All these 
trees grow in a somewhat sandy loam, with a subsoil of yellow sand 
and gravel ; and are pruned and trained in the manner ordinarily 
practised with Peach trees, the dead wood being carefully [removed, 
and the young shoots shortened, just before the buds begin to move 
in the early part of the year. 

An old author recommends the Sweet Briar as the best stock for 
budding the Rose upon. 


ARTICLE VII. 

ON THE CULTURE OF THE CYCLAMEN PERSICUM. 

UY VI.ORA. 

I no not remember ever to have met with (but perhaps you may 
attribute this to a very limited research) any specific directions for 
the treatment of that beautiful plant, the Cyclamen Persicum. 

Being myself an admirer of this plant, not only on account of its 
general elegance of growth, but from its producing its flowers at a 
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very early season, ii^hich thrive and retain their luxuriance even in 
the atmosphere of a room, I have turned my attention to its general 
culture. 

The plan of treatment pursued by me, I have much pleasure in 
communicating. 

The Cyclamen Persicum begins to show its flower early in the 
year, and may be said to be in beauty throughout the months of 
March and April. As soon as the flowers fade and droop, the pots 
containing the plants are placed on their sides, (as a precaution 
against their being watered,) in a comer of the greenhouse. In 
August, the roots are taken out of the pots, and the earth adhering 
to them being first carefully shaken off, they are planted in an open, 
but sheltered border of the garden, where they are allowed to remain 
until the cold forebodes frost; they are then taken up, the fibres 
being carefully preserved, and are put into pots proportioned to the 
size of each root ; the crown of the plant is well covered with earth, 
and the compost used, consists of two parts leaf-mould, one ditto 
sandy-peat, one ditto ashes of burnt vegetables, and a small portion 
of thoroughly rotted dung. The plants thus potted are then ar- 
ranged in a cold frame, and plunged to the rim in coal ashes. In 
mild weather, the glass is taken off’ ; but by night, protection from 
frost, and by day from cold and rough wind, is indispensable. On 
the flowers appearing, the plants are removed to the greenhouse, and 
are placed as near the windows as possible, to have the advantage 
t)oth of sun and air ; they are abundantly watered with soft water, 
of the same temperature as the atmosphere they are growing in, the 
leaves also are occasionally well sprinkled ; but this operation is gone 
through in the morning, and the windows of the house arc immedi- 
ately opened, othenudse the leaves would damp off, and the root decay. 
The pots are well drained with pieces of brick. 

In recommending this treatment in the culture of the Persian 
Cyclamen, I can speak with confidence, having, among other good 
specimens, one plant on which, a few days since, I numbered eighty- 
seven flowers. 

The dividing the roots to increase the stock o^pl^ts is bad ; the 
roots are a long time recovering the wound then given, and do not 
afterwards flower so strong. Young plants are obtained very easily 
from seed. 
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PART IL 

LIST OF NEW AND RARE PLANTS. 

Cynoglossum AN’CHAsoiDES.^Bugloss^floweretl Ilouiidstongue. (Bot, Reg. 
14.) Boragine®. Pentandriu Moiiogynia. A native of Cashmere or Thibet, 
in the Kast Indits, sc’nt to the London Horticultural Societ};, aiul bloomed in 
the garden theie in J841. It is a hardy perennial, having much the appearance 
of a Bugloss, blooming freely in July and August. The blossoms in bud are 
deep red| when expanded, blue, each dower being near half an iiicli across, 

Stylidium Biiunonianum. — Brown’s Stylewort. (Bot. Reg. 15) Sty- 
lidiace®. Gynandria Diandrhi. From the Swan River Colony, and is remark- 
able for the tine bloom that overspreads all its parts and for the whorls of leaves 
which surround its flower stem. It is one of the neatest greenhouse perennials, 
producing numerous spikes, about six inches long, of its pretty bright rose- 
coloured dowers. Kacli blossom is about half an inch across. During winter it 
requires to be kept rather dry, and on a shelf in the greenhouse where it i^j airy 
and light. In the growing season it requires a free supply of water. It readily 
increases hy seeds. It dcf^erves a {dace in every greenhouse. 

Gksnkra xEiiKiNA. — Tlu? Zebra Gc.snera. (Bot. Reg. lb.) Gesneraceap. 
Didynatnia Angiosperrnia. Most probably a native of South America, and 
whether in bloom or leaf is strikingly beautifid. TJio dowers are produced very 
numerously in a snbeorymbose spike, each blossom being about an inch iind a 
half long, hanging gracefully at the end of long slender stalks, and are of the 
richest scarlet and yellow, variegated with numerous crimson spots. It 
dotirrshes W'ell in a damp stove of a in ode rate temperature, and it is {)robable would 
dourish in a warm greenhouse. We .saw it in bloom at Mr. Low's, of Clapton 
Nursery, in one of that temperature, in October, 1841. Messrs. Veitch and 
8on, of Kxeter, possess it loo, with whom it has also bloomed. It deserves a 
place wherever it can be grown. 

SAt’ssiJUEA rui.ruELi.A. — Pretty. (^Bot. Reg. 18.) (’ompusilro. Syngenesia 
Folygamia iEqiialis. This hardy herbaceous perennial jdant has a good deal 
the appearance of a common ('entaurea nigra, the flowers are somewhat larger. 
It grows alwut two feet high. 

Cypripeuium bauiutum. — B earded Ladies’ Slipper. Cypripedea*. Gyiiati- 
dria Diandria. (Bot. Reg. 17.) A native of the Straits of Malacca, and has 
bloomed in the collection of Me.sMs. Loddiges’s. Sepals white, witli purple ami 
greou lines. Petals green, with a deep purple end. Labellum brown ami 
purple. 

Maxim. ARIA cruisnta. — Blood-stained. (Bot. Reg. 13.) Orchidacem. 
Gynandria Monandria. A native of Guatemala, and was sent from thence, hy 
Mr. Skinner, as a variety of Aromatica. The dowers are of a deep yellow, the 
labellum being spotted with red. Each blossom is about four inches across. 

Ipom.«a vicipolia. — Fig-leaved. (Pax. Mag, Bot.) Convolvulacc®, Pen- 
taiidria Monogynia. Messrs. Salter and Wheeler, mirserjraen, of Bath, intro- 
duced this handsome species, but do not know its native country; we find it 
do well in a warm greenhouse, climbing rapidly, and blooming very profusely. 
It is a very ornamental plant for the en<l of summer and through autumn. It is 
a very desirable plant for training round a wire trellis in a pot, in which it does 
admirably. Kaich dower is about three inches and a hah across, of a showy 
rosj^-violet colour, the eye being of a deep crimson. 

' Acacta PI.ATTPETALA, — Broad {^tailed. (Bot. Mag.) Mimos®. Polygamia 
Monqesrm* From the Swan River, and has bloomed in the select collection of 
Mrd. Wray, at Oakfield, near Cheltenham, It is a most profwse bloomer, and 
gives aline display of its neat rich yellow-coloured dowers. It deserves a place 
in eveary green^otnte. Messrs. Veitch, of Exeter, and Mr. Low, of Clapton, have 
it in liaetr coUectimis. It blooms at the end of summer and through autumn, 
VoL. X. No. 110. I 
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NOTICED IN J30TAN1CA1;,, RKGISTEll, »UT NOT TlGOllKU. 

Orum HADiATUM,*^Fla#er8 of R briliiant golden yellow, which have an 
appearance of becoming double. A hardy lierbaceous perennial plant. 

ONcinitiM EN8ATUM.— From Guatemala, producing its yellow and olive brown 
flowers, in a panicle like O. altissimum, about eight feet long. It bus hlooiped 
with Meesrs. Loddiges, 

PoNEHA sTi^iATA. — A smgulav Qrchideous plant, recently flowered vyith Mrs, 
Wray^of OaUfield, received from Guatemala, Flowers of a pale bufl* colour, 
striped with reddish-brown, not quite half an inch long. 

8i»ikanthK 8 ciittiNA. — A terrestrial Orchideous plant, from Guatemala, flower^ 
iiig without leaves, of a dull olive byown. 

Bkoonia V 1 TJF 0 I 4 A. — From Guatemala. The flowers are large, white, in 
loose panicles, and, in contrast with the vine-shaped foliage, is singularly pretty. 
It has bloomed in the garden of the [.ondon Horticultural Society. 

Bboonia cRAHSicAut.is — Fiom Guatemala to the 1 oudon Horticultural 
Society. It has the singular property of blooming without leaves. The panicles 
of its snow-white flowers arc about eight inches long. 


PART III. 

M 1 S C j<: L L A N E 0 U S I N Tli L L 1 G E N C E. 

QUKIUES. 

On Tkoi'jkomjm Canarirnse and Gladiolus Natalknsis (otherwise 
vs ITT acinus). — Would you favour me. in your next number, wiili a few hints as 
to the culture of the TroptBolimi Canariease from seed, and whether it can be 
propagated by cuttings ? 

A few words also on the cultivation of the Gladiolus Natalensis (olim 
psittacinus) would be a favour. 

March, 184*2. Gladioi.us. 

[Sow seed of the Tropaeolum early in spring, as done with tender annuals ; 
pot them off singly into a rich loamy soil, in 48 sized pots well drained. If to 
he grown in pots, re-j)ot as required. It is very ornani6nfiiti wboii coiled round a 
wii’te frame and brought near to view. It is readily propagated by cuttings 
struck in sand, cut through close under a joint. Plants raiseiHii spring, patted 
as above stated, and turned out into the open ground about the middle of May, 
bloom profosely in sheltered wt nations in the flower garden. It is a very pretty 
plant for traiuing to the wicker-work, or wire framing, round a flower bed. 
The plant growing so rapidly and blooming freely strongty recommend it; and 
itf bright y<fUpW; singular formed floweis give it additional interest. We have 
turned out plants to irain up the stems of early bloomiag tree ros^, and the 
blooming of the roses succeeded by a profusion of the flowers of the Tropae- 

. oltim. This did not in the least ii^ure the rose trees, but rendered them interesting 
obiWts till ibi» and of October, or even longer than that period, . This pretty 
yellow blootniug flovyey, groiyn otber showy f^#wrs, m the 

same mode of training es T> stfi^nguiiieum, Maurandia BWlayanOjl fud 
simitar plants, neatly trained, cep only £b properly by tjrial.] 

' f ? ' ' ' 

ONCABNmoNS. — ^Being a emudani reader of the FLOiiKiii;[LTUBAtCl^xNBT> 
it it with the greatest pleasure I have peiused your remarks on the Carnation 
X have been & some time ende.avdtu'mg to cultivate that favourite flower with 
bed little aaeeess ; hul yet 1 hope by persevesanoe to succeed beUer than I hav* 
hithei^ done. But my present inmntion in addressing you is to requet^ydn to 
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1»« so as to inform me where I ean fjrociire the Carnations’ nametl in the 
March C/vaiNET. I ^ye referred tocataWgne^ of vatdous growers, and find but 
few of those you recommend named. Will you, therelbre, inform me where I 
siiall be likelv to meet with tlrem, and the price f 
March 2, 1841 S, 

[Some of our correepoudeats who are CarnatiOu-growers we hope wifi attend 
to the requeat.-^ONbuGXOii.] 


On k:&hiuitixo Fi-owkhs.— I shall feel obliged to you if you will inform me, 
throug^h the medium of your widely-circulated Cabinet, wlwsther, in showing 
Ooraniums, au old variety in good bloom, or a new variety in bad bloom, ought 
to have the priae.. An early answer will oblige. 

1 shall Also feel obliged for an answer to the following at your convotiience : — 
In a Dahlia show, which is not open to all, is it lawful Ibr an exhibitor to collect 
blfKjms from another person’s stock to make up his own staiul ? 

February 22 , 1842 . An Oi.n SuBscuinau. 

[The decision, of course, must be guided by the regulations under which they 
are shown, whether for hest-grown specinien of any age plant, or specimen of 
most merit in properties of blunui, &c. The regulations, too, will apply to the 
Dahlias. We never knew an instance where it was not stab-d that the tlowers 
w'ere to be grown by the person in whose name they are shown. It would be 
t he climax of folly to exhibit otherwise. — Conductok.] 


On l\i AUCUIONK8S OF Kxutku Camk»>i.i\. — H aving seen in the March Number 
of tiie FLoHieui-TPHAi. Cauinkt (to which I have been a uubscriiier from its 
comimmcemenl) a reimirk by you on the Marchioness t)f Kxctcr Camellia, vi/., 
it can be bud cheap now/’ I shall feel much obliged by your informing me 
where and at what price a small plant can be had* 

Exeter, March 8, 1842. W. h. B. 

[The pfice in Brussels and Franco is from lOr, to 15#, per plant. The price 
ill this country we judge will be us low. Messrs. Chuudlers, of Vauxbull, or 
Mt^ssrs. Eoddiges, of liackueyj are most likely to have it lor sale. — CoNoiiuToii. J 


On TiiK Douhi.k IIkawtseask. — H aving observed in one of your last year's 
Numbers that one of your subsciibeis had succeeded in raising u double vaiiety 
of Heartsease, 1 wish you could obtain more particulars concerning it, and if it 
still vemains in that state ; and, if so, whether plants of it could be purcliased. 

South Sliieids, March 2, 1842. Juvbnis. 

On CuLTquE OF Goouia i.otifoi.ia. — I should feel oblige»l by some one, in an 
early part of the Cauinbt, giving me some information on the culture i>f iiroodia 
loti folia. 

Bath, March 1, 184*2. A Constant Rbadkr, 


ANSWER. 

On T|»AiNiN(i Acacia fkostjiata and Ipowaja Hortsi?ALi.rA.— -In giving an 
answer to It. W. C., oa training Acacia prosatafa and lpum«a Hi»r?tfalUa, iu 
Fj.o»icui/ri/KAt.€ABfNK*r, January Number. 1842,1 beg to state that the best 
moile; of training these plants to show the fiowers is on tail wire frames sound 
at top, whatever height may be tequirwl, and iastoxied to the pot> or in tlie 
gruuiuh according to where the plant grows. They are to be had at Windsor’s, 
idouhtey, wbOi has been in the habit of making the^. A, Sofiya so 
trui^d may*be seen at Moulsey Park, near Hamilton Court; it is six feet 
high, »i*<i can he made any siee or height. One seven feet high^ aud very 
Hide, fur Tropcoluin tuberoiAUn, cost only £!.€«• 

Jotittary 24, 1812. A anaAT AnMienu ov Plants* 

I 2 
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HISCSltANBOPS INTEiUOENCE. . 


REMARKS. 

On FRKSBRVING THE Fl^OWElW AND Fdi.IAQE OK THE VsUBASCUMS KHOM A 

Species ok Cateupxelar Vhich inkests them. — Haviug been yearly annoyed 
by having the flo^wers and foliage of the Veibascums destroyed by ^e Verbasci 
cuculli, or Mullem shark) in July and August, I last year tried the experiment 
of dusting them with hellebore powder through « piece of muslin two or three 
times, which I suppose destroyed them, as I saw no more of them. 

VioLBT«CQiAiURED Glass. — ^Thig being the seed-time of floriculturists, I beg to 
impress upon them the importance and utility of violet-coloured glass in pro- 
moting (and in some instances, as it would appear, as the almost necessary 
agent in eATecting) the germination of seeds. The effects of this discovery have 
already been fully detailed in the first volume of the “ Gardener^s Chronicle,’* 
many striking instances of its effects have been transmitted to me ,* and 1 now 
beg, en passaui, to record an interesting one, recently communicated by Mr. 
Smith, the curator of the Hull Botanic Garden. lie sowed the seeds of the 
Teak-tree (naturally of difficult germiuatiou), which remained between two and 
three ye«irs in the seed-pan, witiiout showing any signs of growth ; he now 
placed over them a shade of tho coloured glass, and in two or three weeks 
every one vegetated. Stained glasses of the common form may be employed ; 
or, when the slight additional expense is an object, a single square of the violet- 
coloured glass may be ])laccd on the top of the flower-pot in which the seeds are 
sown, I am anxious to draw the attention of the cultivators of OrchideaB to the 
effects of violet-coloured glass, since many of these plants, extraordinary in their 
habits, as they are in their beautiful and endless forms and colours, naturally 
growing in genial climes, and under warm, tinted skies, seek the shade, now 
lying dormant and now quickly starting into all their gay luxuriance; huuld 
we not greatly enhance our success in their treatment here, did we attempt 
inoie to imitate, more to supply, as it were, the influences which naturally 
surround them P To this end, were the lights of the Orchidaceous house glazed, 
ixirtially at least, with this glass, tho effect would, 1 feel confident, be as 
beneficial as it would be beautiful ; not only us affording partial shade, but as 
transmitting a light which possessed a subtile action in exciting vegetation ; 
and thus proving, in all respects, an admirable auxiliary to the artificial heat 
and moisture necessarily employed in their culture. — K llor/ter, M,D*f lIuU. 
( Gardener** Chronicle . ' 

PaoKAQATioN OP Tiiop-EOLiJM Tiucolobum. — ^T lie following process for causing 
the seeds of the above interesting species to vegetate readily, is given in Pax- 
ton’s Magazine of Botany ” for the present month ; the propagation by cuttings 
being liable to frequent failure, us well as being objectionable to many on account 
of the reluctance to mutilate their plants : — 

The skin, rind, or integument of the seeds of Tropaeolum tricolorum is so 
hard and tough, that either the requisite stimulants cannot reach the seat of 
vitality, or the power of v^etatiou is insufficient to burst the bands by which tlie 
integument confines it. To release it from this encumbrance, the easy process of 
taking off entirely its outer covering has been performed ; and, after this, the 
seeds are found to germinate in a very short period. Thus, by a system so 
trifling that it is hardly worth recording, a most delightful plant may be per- 
petuated to any extent, care in detaching the rind of the seed being the only 
prerequisite. Perhaps, preparatory to divesting it of its skin, a short steeping i» 
lukewarm water will tend to secure the internal part from Injury. 

** Without doubt, the plan thus sketched is capable of a similar application to 
T. pentaphyllum, and other species. We know it to be^^ifiilual with T. (lere- 
ginum, which; so treated, may be raised during Hal infthe open ground, 
wherever it is required ^ a summer ornameni. Indeed^ these kre no seeds whose 
site admits of tl:^ir being thus stci}>ped, and which remain in the ground for a 
lengthened period without vegetating, that we would not subject to the operation, 
as it is more simple and efficacious than the employment of any chemiciai 
agents,** 
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London Houticoltura^ Socihtx Mbrtino, Mahcii 15.— From Rev. J. 
Clowes, Manchester, a specimen of Maxillaria Sk'uineri, with three ftowets, which 
measured nearly five inches across ; they were of a beautiful pinkish white, with 
a rose labellum moitled with white ; it appears to be of easy growth, re(][uirlng 
the same general treatment as otheu Guatemala Orchidace*. Owing to some 
error, the name belonging to this s|Hicies was applied to one resembling aromatica : 
a large silver medal was awarded for it Mr. J. Goode, gardener to Mrs. Law- 
ren<^, exhibited a coUectiou, among which was a specimen of the singular 
Columnea Schiedeanu, with curious yellow flowers, spotted with brown ; there 
was also a pretty yellow Gompholdbium, Maxiliaria aromutica, blooming pro- 
fusely^ and ^schyitanthus maculatus with fine scarlet heads of blossom: a 
Banksian medal was given for the three first mentioned. Tiiere was a box con- 
taining twelve handsome hybrid Amaryllises in full bloom from Mr. .f. Miller, 
gardener to Lady Mildmay ; with them was a cut flower of a hybrid Cereus: a 
l^nksian medal was awarded for the Amaryllises. Messrs. Veitch and Sou 
exhibited a new Cycnoches, like maculatum, and apparently only a variety of 
it I a pretty Begduia, called coccuiea, with almost vermilion-coloured flowers, 
and Primula deiiticuluta with pale violet blossoms ; it is a native of the Hima» 
layas, and was recently introduced by the Kast India Company: a Banksian 
medal was awarded for these. From Mr. J. A. Henderson were, Physoldbiiim 
cai'inatum and gracile, and a specimen of the extraordinary Coryanthes specioKa, 
one of the most singular of Orchidaceaj ; a certificate was awarded for it. 
W. H. Story, Esq., exhibited two Epacrises, one called rosea mnbrata, and the 
other coruscans j they were different from other varieties, but the colour both of 
the Jeaves and flowers is too dingy. J. Allnutt, Esq., sent Camellia imhricata, 
remarkable forits good form — candidissima, reticulata, and Donckelaerii. Messrs. 
Hollisson and Sons exhibited Vanda cristata and a cut specimen of a pretty lilac 
Bignonia j the former is remarkable for the rich brown crests on its labellum, 
the ground colour being yellowish green: a certificate was given for it. From 
Mr. Edmonds, gardener to the Duke of Devonshire, there were several large 
speximens of the King Cineraria ; Mr. Gaines also exhibited a seedling Cineraria, 
purplish crimson, named Prince of Wales, and a semi-double Camellia, with 
round firm petals ; and from Mr. Ivcry was a Cineraria, named Rival King. 
From S. Rucker, Esq., there were cut specimens of Dundrobium speciosum and 
Ihe beautiful Phalmngpsis amubilis ; with these there was a plant of the rare 
Chysis bractesceus, with thick white flowers and a yellow labelhnn : a Knightian 
medal was awarded to these. Mr. J. Wells, gardener to W. Wells, Esq., sent 
some cut specimens of the white and scarlet Tree Khodoclendrurn, and some 
beautiful hybrids between that species and Catawbiense ; some were of a delicate 
pink, and one was almost white j they were stated to be hardy at Kedleaf ; with 
them were some fine cut Camellias of several varieties : a Banksian medal was 
given for the Rhododendrons. Mr. Rivers sent a box of Roses, containing twenty- 
five varieties, chiefly tea-scented; the plants were forced in pits heated by 
Arnott’s stoves ; a Banksian medal was awarded for them. Mr. Brookes exhi- 
bited drawings of a botanic garden proposed to be formed in the Isle of Wight. 
The plants from the garden of the society included Acacia rdbida, a beautiful 
species with drooping branches covered with golden flowers; Oncidium sphace- 
latum, a new species, somewhat like Baueri, but dwarfer in habit and more bril- 
liant in ciblour;Mirb61ia floribunda, a rare New Holland plant, with violet 
blossoms ; and Cineraria grandessa, a fine bluish xmrple variety. 


BnOMeTON Stock. — I sow seed of this beautiful Stock at the end of May ^ 
when fit I pot the plants, four into a pot* ainl place them in a sheltered situation 
till October. I then have them plungwl up to the rim in a warm south- nspected 
border through winter, and about the first week in March turn them out of pots, 
atidiplantthem in the situations for blooming, mixing with the soil a liberal supply 
of rotten dung. By this treatment 1 not only preserve my plants thwmgh winter, 
but obtain plants so vigorous, that they have produced spikes of flowers two feet 

DevonportjMwcblO, 1842. CuEtHAWTHC*. 
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KavAf. Caj^eponia^ HoRTicuLTUfiAJL Sociktvj— T he spring meeting of this 
Society was held iu the pouiicil-roonV^ oi the Experimental GaxdenS) on Thursday , 
the <lrd iiwtanti • ^ 

On this occattion, for the prize ofii^red for the sixth huest and newest varieties 
of Camellia Js!»pnlca^*^«eve|t comftetiiOrs appeared, and three preihiuittr,;^eite 
Hwarrkd. The first to Mr. Alexander Smith, gardener to Win. Fofhes, 1^;, of 
Callander, the kinds Mng Klphidstonia, Ghandleri, Gonspicua, Imbricdta hlba, 
Coccinea siifterba, and Fairlei. 

For New Holland plaotf, two prises a ere given: one to Mr. John Addtsot?, 
gardener to the Karl of Wemyss, at Gosibrd, fur Kpacris impressa, Lechenaultia 
formosa, and Correa speciosa major; and another to Mr* Young, Now ington 
Lodge, for K|UM:ns campunuhita rubra, Fultenaea subumbellata and Ghoiisetna 
vnritun. For Cape Heaths likewise two premiums were awarded and gained by 
the same succesHful cultivators ; the first by Mr. Addison, whose siiecies were 
Krica Linueoides and E. picta ; and the next by Mr. Young, with K. Linneoides 
uud E' elegans. 

Far stands of six fine Hyacinths in flower, separate prizes were ofibred to 
nurseiymen aud to ])rivate growers. The silver medal found due, in the 
former case, to Messrs. .Tames Dickson and Sons, i nverleith-row, the fiuwers 
l>emg Henrietta, W ilhelmiutt, liellerophon, Acteiir, La Grand Vidette, Grand 
VainqueuT, and Lord Wellington. Among private com^Metitors, a first prize whs 
assigned to Mr. Yoiingj Newington Lodge, for Grand Vainqueur, La Grande 
Vidette, La Tour d’Auvergne, Yalm, VYaterloo, and Lord Wellington; and a 
second to Mr. James Furgie, gardener to Mrs. Dr. Gregory, Canaan Lodge, for 
Washington, Grand Vainqueur, Waterloo, Monarque du Monde, Voltaire, aud 
Mignon do Dryfhout. 

In the Coun. il-room was a fine specimen of a seedling Camellia, raised dry 
Professor Dtmbar, Ruse Park ; but on this occasion there was no com)>etition m 
seedling (yUmelliMS. There was also a beautiful plant of Ilovea pungens in 
flower, from the Inverleith Nurseries ; and there were two pretty seedling Cine- 
rarias from Qosford, and one from Mr. Oliver, Newington Lodge. 


On aHranouso Plants in the Flower Gahdbn, -Where entire beds, 
or sections of them, aie filled with one kind of flower, in order to have a show 
as extended as possible, 1 have adopted the following plan, and realize a profu- 
vion of bloom from the end of April to November. The first week in November 
1 sow in drills, a foot apart, seeds of the previous year’s saving, of those showy 
annuals 1 desire to grew, the ordinary winter’s fcost do nut in the least afiect 
them. Many of the plants come into blOom by the middle or end of April, and 
continue to June or July. Such as — 

Clarkias, white, lilac aud rose ; 
j&chizopetalon Walkerii, white 
i^IIiiisias, purple and white ; 

Erysimum Verofskiauum, orange *, 

^liodefja Liudleyana and rulncuiida, purple and rose j 
Leptosiphph densifiiorus, white aiid purple ; V 

andrusaceus, rosy lilac j 

Platysfemon Californicum, deep lemon ; 

Sphanogyue sqieciosa, yellow, with dark eye ; &c. &c. ^c. 

From the end of April up to the middle of May I plant between The rows 
Lobelias, Petuniaa, Heliotropiums, Sakias, Phlox Drurnmondi, Verbe»ias7 
b'urgomiums, Gatllardius, Fentstemon .geutianoides and coednea, Calceo^ms, 
Calandrinias, Tigxhiias, Dqdacum Gelsias, iiouvardhi |r phyllm and JacqtAtuii^ 
kc.f as recommended in vbls* l atul U. of F|;iOiii|piJlHAL Cabinet. 
Plants of this class form masses of great and vMTed beAuty^ wMch succeed tiie 
aun^vtals, and continue tio.l^Wom to of October* ' , . 

Cheltenham, March I Ith, I84^J. KLtxaB&TR. 

P.8. 1 hud a sloping bank at the bottom of a la./n fronting my residenf^e 
planted with all the kinds of Verbenas, and they pro# ced a pieniiiig eiiect. 
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On Titt)i'.*5QMJM T^Tcoi«oiiPii, &c.*— 1 fan ve sown weilg of Tropieolutti trico- 
lurum in loam, and placed them in a pine stove, but could not get them to vege< 
tate. 1 removed the pot into a hot.hed, hot was equally nuMtcoessful. 1 then 
tooh tliwn out pf the loam, filled the pot with white sand, kept moist, and 
placed H on the warm flue of the pine-stove ; m thted day!( the seeds germinated, 
1 ^ a^ eopn as I judged I could remove them without riik of destroying, I care- 
fully took them tip, with as much sand as would adhere, apd potted them singjy 
into small pots in a compost of e<^ual portions of sandy peat and loam, and kept 
them in the stove. They made vigorous plants in a snort time. 

The following experiment with some strong tubers I had, which would not 
push a shoot, was so successful, that 1 strongly recommend its adoption. 1 
made a small incision on each side of the tuber, and put in a small grail of a 
shoot about an inch and u quarter long and then covered them with a boll glass *, 
in about a fortnight it hud united quite firmly, pushed rapidly, and thus having 
a fine rooted tuber to start with, the plant bloomed vigorously that season, i 
have since employed the same means withT. brachyceras, tuberosum, JarvnUii, 
and pentaphyUum, and succeeded equally well. 

Bristol, March 4th, 1812. Ci.vjiicus, 


The GuEiiNsnv Lily. — ^The Guernsey Lily is tender, a slight frost being suffi- 
cient to injure the foliage, an event which is generally fatal to the bloom. It is 
of great consequence to the formation of the flower-hud that the foliage, which 
is produced in autumn, should continue in a healthy growing state during the 
whole rainy season, until it is checked and finally dined up by the hut weatiiur in 
May and J une. The plant then remains dormant till the month of September, when 
the flowers begin to appear. It is only after particularly mild winters that they 
are produced in remarkable abundance, the average number of flowering plants 
having been estimated at 1 o to 1 8 in a hundred, and for some years it has not 
exceeded half that quantity. Very little care is bestowed on the beds of 
Guernsey lilies ; they are never manured, hut merely weeded, and sometimes 
slightly covered with sand; the warmest spots in the gardens are never allotted 
to them, and they are usually found under apple-trees, or in other partially- 
shaded situatibns, not the most favourable to the growth of other plants,— 
Duncan's History of Gtternsey, 


FLpRICULTURAL CALENDAR FOR APIUL. 

Plant Stove. — Still support the requisite degree of heat by fires at qight, as 
the plants will now begin to s^w their blossoms, which should ba encouraged 
as much as possible |it this season. Freslx air, whim the weather is fayuurauio, 
is very necessary, and should fjways be admitted when required ; this will greatly 
assist their fiqweriug, and cau^e ilie pew shoots to he strong and liealthy, This 
month is the most proper tiine to ])ot such plaqts as may require it, taking great 
care to use such' coippost as is congenial to them. Any that do nqi require 
shifting into larger pots may have the surface soil renewed with fresh compost, 
which wRi greatly invigorate them, and also add to their neatness. The same 
directions respecting watering and cleaulioess may be observed, as given last 
mon^. Still propagate all kinds of exotics by means of seeds, cuttings, layers, 
or suckers, according to the nature of the different kinds ; insert theni in pots, 
and fduDge them in hot*beds, which will promote their vegetating and rooting 
quickly and certainly. ; 

GitBXKadusK. — ^lliese plants will now require large admissiwnf of air at all 
times when the weadher is mild, for as most of them will nowl^ shooting fretdy, 
they must not be kept too close. The plants must now be looked over, to see 
when water is wanted, and let all the plants be properly supplied therewith, as 
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this is now a very necessary article, particularly when they arc in the house; he 
careful of the succulent kinds* Let no decayed leaves or shoots be allowed to 
remain, hut let such^be taken otFas toon as perceived ; and all shoots that are of 
a weak straggling growth must be pruned more or less, as appears necessary. 
Let no weeds, moss, or Utter, ba seen on the tops of the pots and tubs ; and if 
any foulness be cordrocted on the plants, let it be instantly removed. Inarch 
shrubby exoUcs of any particular kinrls — ^sow seeds in pots, placing them in a 
hot-bed; sow seeds of orange, lemon, &c., for stocks*; also propagate by cut- 
tings, layers, or otherwise, and if placed in a bark bed in the pine*»tove or hot- 
bed, t^ey wiU be greatly facilitated in their rooting. 

Pelargoniums, culture of, &c., see vol. i. page 80. Ericas, see vol. i. page 48. 
Triveranias, see January and February Numbers of this year. 

Px.EASujiK GuoTjNp, FrowEfi Garden, &c.— -P lant out in a gentle hot-bed, all 
kinds of tender and half-hardy annuals, raised from seed the two last months ; 
also sow more seed to succeed them ; a little air should regularly be given to 
prevent the plants from being weakly. Hardy annuals may still be sown in the 
borders or other parts of the garden, where they are to remain. Sow Ten-wTek 
Stocks and Mignonette in pots for rooms, and borders for nosegays. Ttie more 
curious and valuable varieties of Hyacinths, Tulips, Ranunculuses, and Ane- 
mones, which are planted together in beds, require particular attention, or heavy 
rains, cutting winds, and sharp frosts, will do them much harm ; and the sun, if 
permitted to shine on them fully, will bring on the decay of their blossoms in n 
Short time. The best Carnations in pots should have a good share of attention, 
and their growth encouraged as much as possible ; as their flower-stalks advance 
in growth, they should he carefully tied up to neat sticks ; keep the pots perfectly 
free from weeds, and the plants from decayed leaves ; those not yet planted out 
in pots, beds, or borders, where they are to remain, should now be done. Sow 
seeds of both Carnations and Pinks. Polyanthuses may still he planted, also 
ipcieased by sow'ing the seeds and by rooted slips. Vol. i., pages 23 and 132. 
Give fresh earth to such pots of perennial ]dants as may require it. Many kinds 
of perennial and biennial plants may still bo planted, and also increased by seeds, 
offsets, &c. Auriculas will now begin to blow; care must therefore be taken to 
protect the more valuable sorts in pots from rain, wind, and too much sun, and 
thin out the smaller pips. Evergreen trees, and flowering shrubs, may yet be 
planted, and the sooner the better. Grass walks, lawns, and other compartments 
of grass in the garden, hbould be rolled. Box, Thrift, and other edgings may 
stiU be planted ; they will root readily if in dry weather they receive a supply 
of Water occasionally. Where any edgings have become disordered through age, 
&c., let them be taken up, slipped, and replanted. All flowering plants should 
he attended to, and nil straggling, broken and decayed shoots should be taken 
away at all times. Tigridia pavonia should now be planted in pots or borders ; 
the soil should be a rich loam. Hepaticas should now be divided ; Lobelias 
shotdd be planted out in pots and borders ; Pansies should now be propagated 
by young shoots or slips, which should be pricked out under hand-glasses, and 
well watered ; they will soon strike toot, when they should be planted out into 
beds where they are intended to flower. — In watering tender annuals, care should 
he taken to give it in a tepid state, and if possible, in pots, to flood them over 
the surface of the soil, and riot over the tops of the plants, or they will be liable 
to rot, particularly Ten-week Stocks, &c. — Some of the early-sown tender 
annuals will now require to be potted off, using rich soil. — Roses to bloom late, 
see vol. i., pages 23 and 200 ; bud Chinese kinds now, see vol. i.,p«ge 80. — Self- 
sown annuals shotild be thinned where numerous, to have them vigorous, and 
transplant the surplus. 

Hydranobas. — P lants that have plump end buds mayJhave the shoots cutoff 
a few inches long, and one inserted in a small sixty p^ stmek in heat, and alter- 
wards re-potted ; such will bloont singularly fine am qnique. One-twentieth 
of steel filinijs in the will cause th^ to flower blue.— Companula pyra- 
midalis, vol. i., page 4€|^ 
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PART L 

EMBELLISHMENTS. 

ARTICLE L 

, CAMELLIA JAPONICA, Vau. {Mr, Lumh/s.) 

Seedling. — This very beautiful variety has been raised, along with 
numerous others not yet bloomed, by Mr. Liimby, Nurseryman, 
Guernsey, who has plants of it now on sale. It is a very pretty 
addition to this justly admired tribe of plants, and well deserves to be 
in every select collection. A correspondent having [forwarded us 
an article on the Camellia, which is inserted in our present Number, 
we deem it unnecessary, at present, to make any further remarks on 
the treatment, &c,, but in a future Number we shall give a descriptive 
list and mode of treatment. 

FUCHSIA RADICANS. (Rooting Fuchsia,) 

This very singular and pretty species was discovered on the Organ 
Mountains, and introduced into this country by John Miers, Esq. 
That gentleman gives the following account of it, viz., that he met 
witl} it, in 1829, clinging in long festoons from a tall tree, and having 
a profusion of brilliant flowers. On a subsequent visit, a cutting w^as 
taken and brought home ; it struck root, and four years elapsed before 
it bloomed. The principal stem is now eighteen feet high, with 
many others nearly as long. In its native situation it grew at au 
elevation of 3000 feet, where at night the temperature is frequently as 
low as 35® to 45° Fahrenheit. 

Although Mr. Miers’s plant did not bloom till it had attained the 
VouX. No. Ill, K 
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size above named, plants raised from cuttings in this country are 
found to bloom when quite small. It is a trailing, perennial shrub, 
branching numerously. It strikes very freely from cuttings, and 
grows rapidly. It is a very interesting plant, whether allowed to 
trail or secured upright to a stajce or ttelUs. It deserves a place 
wherever it can be grown. 


ARTICLE II. 

A FEW WORDS TO THE AMATEUR TULIP-GROWERS WHO 
READ THE CABINET. 

BY MR. WIIililAM HARRISON, SECURTARY TO THE KBLTON FLORISTS’ SOOIETV. 

Gentlemen, 

As our Tulip beds are again fast approaching their gay perfection, 
and as the old established grower will soon again have another op- 
portunity of inspecting his old favourites, and the younger growers 
the pleasure of inspecting and criticising their newly- imported va- 
rieties, perhaps you will excuse me if I again remind you of the great 
importance of taking correct notes of the properties of your best 
varieties, niid of the great benefits you would confer upon the cause 
of Floriculture by furnishing accurate “ Descriptive Catalogues ” of 
the principal varieties grown in your respective neighbourhoods. This 
seems to me to be a subject of so much importance to the Tulip- 
grower, that I trust you will excuse me for again bringing the subject 
before your notice. I cannot help thinking that every one who wishes 
well to his brother florists will, without any hesitation, come forward 
and furnish his mite of information on so interesting a subject ; and 
I take this opportunity of saying, that I think the tlianks of all Tulip 
fanciers are especially due to Mr, John Slater of Manchester, and 
A Warrington Correspondent,” for the readiness with which they 
adopted my suggestion last summer and came forward to furnish the 
catalogues which appeared at pages 206 and 272 of last year’s Ca- 
binet. These catalogues throw more light on the properties of the 
Tulips mentioned in them than all the articles put together that I 
have seen in former volumes of the Cabinet and|(otlfer periodicals; 
and it now retrains entirely with yourselves to elucidate the subject 
yet further, for Mr. Slater truly observes that ** the cataloguing of 
Tulips will take more than one season to accomplish it.” 
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It id truly surprising that the cataloguing of Tulips has u^vor been 
agitated by any of the former writers in so widely*ciroulated a work 
as the Ploricultural Cabinet. In this fforicultural age, '''when 
the rage for flowers and floral exhibitions is spreading far and 
wide over the whole length and breadth of our native laud, from 
Land’s End to John o’Groat’s, from the German Ocean to the Atlan- 
tic, we are scarcely without complete information on the colours and 
properties of almost all florists* flowers that are brought into comj>e- 
tition, with the exception of the Tulip. Look at the Dahlia cata- 
logues, for instance. How minutely are the different candidates for 
jniblic favour described, so that the purchaser may know all about 
them, whether they are low or tall, constant or inconstant, hollow- 
eyed or hard-eyed, cupped, pointed, large or small, &c. &c., before 
he makes his selection. So far from complaining of this, I tlu’nk it 
is just as it should be. Again, with respect to the Pansy, we have the 
excellent descriptive catalogue ’* of Mr. James May, in the Febru- 
ary Number, which cannot hut he a luminous and satisfactory guide 
for the intending purchaser of that favourite flower. And then, 
what can the amateur who is in w’aut of Rinuuculuses desire better 
than the excellent “ descriptive catalogue ’* of Messrs. Tyso, of Wal- 
lingford? In it they may sec the colours, &c., noted with every 
care, so that they have no difficulty in selecting the varieties pos- 
sessing the colours that they may happen to be deficient in, which is, 
indeed, a decided boon to the purchaser. So far it is all plain sail- 
imj with the florist, and the catalogues which render it so deserve 
every commendation.' 

But when we come to that favourite flower ike Tulips where shall 
“ the Young Beginner ” apply for information to guide him in his 
purchases ? Echo may answer, where ? for here. Gentlemen, we arc 
left to stumble on in primeval and chaotic darkness. The amateur 
who may be anxious to import a few’ new-feathered varieties into liis 
neiglihoiirhood may very probably, in the present state of the cata- 
logues, stumble upon flamed ones, and I'ice versa ; and thus the un- 
certainty and confusion go on, and merely because there is no standard 
to refer to as a guide for the enterprising florist. 

Shall this state of things continue Gentlemen ? or will you not 
rather unite^ and, by taking notes of your flowers when in bloom, 
confer that benefit on your brother florists at a distance, which you 
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would expect t^em to confer upon you? If, as Lord Bacon says, 
“ union is strength,’’ then surely the amateur readers of the Cabinet 
have it in their power, in a short time, to render the Cabinet for 
1842 the most interesting work of the day to the Tulip-grower; for 
they might, I think, in the season which is before them, render the 
cataloguing of Tulips no longer a thing to be desired, but a thing 
actually accomplished. This w’ould, perhaps, be one of the most sa- 
tisfactory and likely ways to ascertain the synonymous names of many 
varieties, although it could never be completely accomplished without 
actually growing several beds side by side — a thing almost impossible 
to accomplish. 

I think it would be decidedly advisable to adopt the suggestion of 
one of my kind correspondents, that is, to go more into detail” 
with the descriptions than I did last year with my list ; for I think 
the plan of Mr. Slater very good, to devote a few lines to a descrip- 
tion of each variety that is likely to be a standard. This would be 
very satisfactory, and w'ould not occupy much space. At any rate, 
the value of such catalogues would well deserve the space they would 
occupy. 

I trust, Gentlemen, that you will excuse me for obtruding these 
few very hasty, but well-timed remarks upon you, but the importance 
of the subject must be my apology ; and 1 am not willing to allow 
another season to glide over me without trying to obtain a few more 
“ descriptive catalogues of Tulips ” from different parts of merry 
England.” But I fed sure that you will excuse the trespass on your 
time, and appreciate my motives, for no class of men know so well 
as devoted florists, that 

^ One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.’* 

Felton Bridge End, April 7th, 1842. 

[We have no doubt that that portion of our readers more particu* 
larly addressed by our respected correspondent will, with us, feel 
much obliged for the appropriate hints given. We hope the requests 
solicited will be complied with ; and on the descriptivejists being sent 
us, we will so arrange them as to give them in thefCABiNEx in a way 
calculated to answer the purimse most fully. We thank our friend 
for his former excellent descriptive lists of Carnations, &c. &c., in- 
serted in the Cabinet ; and having had many letters of commenda-' 
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lion on very useful contributions communicated by him from 
readers of the Flori cultural Cabinet, we feel confident that those 
who have derived pleasure and profit thereby will, in return, addition- 
ally testify their sense of obligation by a diligent compliance with 
his commendable request. We further solicit attention to each class 
of florists’ flowers, so that a really useful list of each may be com- 
piled, and be forwarded to us at the earliest convenience after the 
notes are taken. —Conductor.] 

ARTICLE III. 

ON THE HEARTSEASE. 

BY PUILO-DAIIMA, DURHAM. 

( Continued from 29.) 

Cromnff for New Sorts. — This is a branch of culture which, if 
properly attended to, amply repays the gardener for any extra trouble, 
by his obtaining from the seed so acted upon a set of splendid scetl- 
liiigs. To perform this operation most effectually, a number of the 
best varieties should be grown in pots on purpose to save seed from ; 
for, by having them so, tlie cultivator is enabled to hinder the inter- 
niptions of bees, which, if permitted to have access to the flowers, 
materially injure the cross. Impregnation should be performed in 
the morning of a fine clear day, before the sun has reached the me- 
ridian, as then the pollen is to be found in the greatest abundance. 
And in order to obtain a fine collection of seedlings, a flower of good 
colours should be crossed with one of surpassing form^ and vice versu^ 
taking care that both be nearly the same age. The flower to be 
crossed should have its anthers taken out by means of a pair of 
tweezers, lest they burst and discharge the pollen, and so destroy the 
operation ; but in doing so, particular care should be taken not to 
injure the pistil or its summit. The pollen from another flower 
should then be placed on the pistil from a earners hair pencil. This 
may be repeated several times in order to ensure success. The plants 
should be carefully looked over every day to see if any pods are rijie, 
for if not taken at the proper time, the vessels quickly open and 
scatter the seed. 

Management of Seedlings.* — If the seed be saved early in the sea- 
son, it may be sown immediately, but if later than the middle of 
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August, it is better to keep it till the following Februftry, when it 
should be reared on a gentle heat. After the plants have made two 
or three sets of leaves, they may he pricked out into a shady border, 
where they will bloom freely in May or June. When they are in 
flower, the best should be transplanted and propagated as soon as the 
weatlier permits. 

Properties . — The petals should be large, broad, and stift^ lying 
upon each other so as to form a circle, nor present anything like 
angles. The flower should be perfectly flat, and about two inches in 
diameter ; the colours clear, brilliant, and stedfast ; the eye bold and 
distinct, forming an angvtlar spot. 

In the propagation of the Pansy it will often he found that some 
sorts are more difficult to strike than others ; for this there are 
various reasons assigned, but I think the best one is that one of the 
distant progenitors has been an annual variety. If 5 '^our 8 elf or any of 
your subscribers can give me a more satisfactory reason, I should 
feel edified by it, as I think it is not generally known. 

Here, Mr. Editor, I close my discourse on the Pansy, which 1 
hope will obtain the approbation of some, at least, of your numerous 
readers, and, if so. I shall be most happy to send you, at a future 
period, other articles which I have iu hand, 

Durham, March 7th. 


ARTICLE IV. 

REMARKS ON PRESERVING CARNATIONS DURING WINTER, &c. 

BY J. F. I. 

As a reader of your valuable publication, the Cabinet, my attention 
has been drawn to several articles on the Carnation, which have been 
interesting to me; yet, after all that has been said by your Felton cor- 
respondent and the “ Journeyman Gardener,” the “^Young Beginner ” 
has not been made sufficiently acquainted with the culture of that de- 
lightful flower (unless possessed of a previous knowledge) to procure 
him a prize at any of the large exhibitions. 

Perhaps you may consider that there has beer| enkgh said upon 
that subject, and therefore anything more would be superfluous; bu*, 
with your permission, I will make a few remarks, which are to you 
ad UbituM for insertiffli. The following treatment I have found to 
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aijswer better than any other for wintering Carnations, that is* to 
keep them in troughs fastened to a south wall, with a shelter-hoard 
placed over them. The troughs are filled with sawdust or ashes, into 
which the pots of Carnations are plunged. I find they need no other 
protection in the severest weather than a mat hung before them. As 
Carnations require an airy situation, I find this to answer much 
better than keeping them in a frame, nor do they require half tlie 
attention. The “Journeyman Gardener’’ says gritty sand should he 
mixed with the soil, but does not tell us where the gritty sand is to be 
procured. I answer, not from the pit, nor the road side, hut the 
river. I should recommend to a “Young Beginner” the use of wire 
to fasten the Carnations to the sticks ; it should be about the size of 
whipcord, and cut in lengths of about three inches ; one end of each 
should be twusted round the stick, and the otlier formed into a small 
hook, which is to hold the flower stem. When the stem is placed in 
the hook, let the wire be gently pressed into an oval form, which will 
hold the flower so strongly that no fear need be entertained that the 
wind will destroy any of the Carnation Kings, Qukkns, Doctors, or 
Grace Darlings. 


ARTICLE V. 

ON THK TREATMENT OF THE GLADIOLUS. 

BY A FOREMAN OF A LONDON NURSERY. 

Having been honoured and favoured to have several former conmui- 
iiicalions on flowers inserted in the Floricultural Cabinet, I arn 
induced to hope that some observations on the culture of a lovely 
tribe of flowers, of which little is said by writers on floral matters, 
will be both interesting and instructive, and lead to a more extended 
cultivation of the Gladioli in the open flower border, &c. In the es- 
tablishment where I am employed, and where I have been for twelve 
years, the following mode of treatment has been pursued with great 
success. 

Raising Seedlings. — By impregnation of the various sorts we 
have obtained several fine and very distinct kinds, but at present 
there is Dot a stocik to offer for sale. These were obtained from plants 
grown in pots, arid kept in a cool pit or the greenhouse. The seeds 
were sown in spring in pots, in light rich sandy loam, about a quarter 
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of an inch deep, and placed in a frame where the heat was temperate ; 
they soon came up, and w^ere removed into a greenhouse, on the shelf 
of which, near the glass, they were retained undisturbed, as soon as 
the foliage changed at the end of summer ; water was withheld gra- 
dually, so as not to give too sudden a change to the small bulbs. 
During winter the pots were placed at the back of the greenhouse, 
free from danger by frost, and covered by a saucer to keep them from 
wet. Early in February water was given, and the pots put in gentle 
heat ; as soon as the shoots protruded through the skin, the pots were 
carefully emptied and the bulbs planted singly in small pots, and kept 
in a cool frame through the summer ; afterwards they w^ere treated 
as done to strong flowering bulbs. The process of impregnation, 
saving the seed, &c., is amusing, and the result most amply repays 
for attention. 

Culture op Flowering Bulbs. — The situation selected is one 
02)en to the soutli, jJrotected on every other aspect, so that the delicate 
2)etals are not injured by strong winds. We prefer growing them in 
masses, thus tliey make a very showy appearance. When grown in 
borders with other flowers, we usually plant ten or a dozen in a clump 
together. About the middle of March the soil is thrown cut of the 
space for the bed, about nine inches deep, a layer of welbrotted dung 
is sjwead over the bottom, and pointed in with the under soil ; this is 
covered with about four inches of soil, a sandy loam, and then made 
even ; upon this surface the bulbs are placed singly, in rows about 
eight inches apart every way ; a little sand is laid around each bulb, 
and then the bed is filled in, covering the bulbs about four inches 
deep. In dry weather, watering the bed freely in the evening is at- 
tended to, for if once allowed to slirivel, the flowers soon fade. Care 
is taken to tie up each jilant as it progresses, and nothing can exceed 
the beauty and interest when in full bloom. The tallest kinds are 
planted along the centre of the bed, and are so arranged that the 
blending of the colours may give the most striking contrast, hut so 
that no taller kinds shall conceal the spikes of the dwaifer. Water 
given over the flowers damages them, and to prevent this a roofed 
canvas screen is stretched over the bed. These^plahts bloom from 
the beginning of June to the end of August. Anoth^ bed is planted 
at the end of April, which comes into bloom about the middle of Au- 
gust, and continues to the end of summ^, 
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The bulbs of the first planted bed are taken up early in October, 
and the others as soon as the foliage is damaged by frost, taking care 
the roots do not get injured. After taken up, they are kept in the 
greenhouse or seed shop, kept dry and from frost till the planting 
season, then all the lateral bulbs are taken off, and planted singly as 
before. 

The following are the kinds which have been so successfully 
grown : — 

Gladiolus psittaciniie, 4 feet, orange, red, and scarlet. 

ramosissimus, 4 feet, fine rosy pink. 

pudibundus, 2^ feet, fine rosy blush. 

cardinalis, 2 feet, bright red. 

• Spoffbrthiana, 2 feet, various colours. 

Colvilli, 2 feet, scarlet and yellow. 

blandus, 1^- foot, flesh colour. 

Byzantinus, H foot, deep red. 

coinmunis, li foot, bright red. 

carneus, foot, flesh colour. 

— alba, fjot, white. 

Bulbs of all the above can be procured at from ful. to U. each of 
the principal seedsmen or nurserymen. 

ARTICLE VI. 

REMARKS ON THE CAMELLIA. 

BY A, C. H., l.ONOON. 

I HAVE recently been highly gratified with several opportunities of 
viewing the splendid shows of Camellias in the collections of Messrs. 
Chandlers of Vauxhall, and Loddiges of Hackney, and no lan- 
guage I might employ could fully describe their beauty ; they must 
be seen to form a just estimate. I have taken some notes of the mode 
of culture practised, which I give below, as well as some of the best 
kinds in bloom, which I hope will be interesting and useful to the 
readers of the Cabinet. 

Soil. — A mixture of strongish turfy loam and peat, about equal 
parts, not sifted fine, if at all, but best chopped, so as to be convenient 
to fill up with. The compost should be mixed together a few weeks 
before using ; where it admits, some lumps of turfy loam should be 
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placed in the bottom of the pot, a few inches deep, to act as drainage, 
having previously placed two or three pieces of broken pot over the 
hole at the bottom, so that the water may readily pass away. 

Repotting. — This should be done every year if healthy plants are 
desired. The best time is when the young shoots have just com- 
pleted their growth, which is indicated by the lower part of them 
turning brown, and the embryo blossom buds just seen at the extre- 
mities. At this time as much of the old ball as can be done without 
damaging the roots must be taken away. The compost must not be 
in a soddened, wet condition when used for potting, as in that state 
it is liable to be pressed so as to become hard. In filling in the 
compost, it is advisable to put in indiscriminately a few lumps of 
chopped turfy loam ; this tends to prevent the matting of the roots in 
any particular pait, but allows them more regularly to ])ush forward, 
by each ])ortion of the soil being ke})t in an eipial degree of moisture, 
which is an essential in successful culture. After repotting and wa- 
tering, the plants require to be shaded for a few days during the 
middle of the day when there is hot sun. Those jdants intended to 
bloom as early as the end of October or November should at once be 
placed in an airy greenhouse, and have the foliage syringed every 
morning, and at the evening about five o’clock. Where the green- 
house can be closed at that time for a few weeks it w^ould very mate- 
rially contribute to the setting of the Howcr-buds to do so. Such 
plants as are required for a later blooming season must be kept in the 
open air and in a sheltered situation ; hut if oj)en to mid-day sun, a 
canvas covering is found to be serviceable, and the foliage retains its 
vigorous green hue. 

A principal feature in management is a proper attention to watering 
at the root, not only to obtain vigorous growing plants, but to retain 
the flower-buds when formed ; if this be neglected, or done care- 
lessly, the consequence is, they will certainly drop off. For a few 
weeks after repotting, as much water at the roots is not required as 
when they have pushed afresh, but to promote an early establishment, 
the syringing over the tops, as before mentioned, is indispensable. 
When the new roots begin to push freely, then ^:ie iuppiy must be 
freely given, taking care that the enitre ball of boA is alike moistened, 
to eftect which the surface must be kept even. If this is not done, the 
soil at the sides will filter down lower than the old portion of the ball 
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of roots, and whilst the latter is kept dry, the exterior tender roots 
will be Boddened, become unhealthy, and decay. Soft water is essen- 
tially necessary for use, and occasionally a good watering with liquid 
manure; this latter is far preferable to mixing manure with the com- 
post at the time "of potting. As the plants approach the period of 
bloom^ a gradual increase of vvater is fmmd necessary, but in every 
stage avoid excess^ and regularity realizes every desired success ; and 
by bringing plants into heat at successive periods, a blooming seasoii 
can be extended from the end of October to April. The temperature 
of a house for early blooming plants is regulated so as to be during 
the growing of the shoots about 50 degrees at night, and a little above 
60 by day. The after period of forming the buds till they expand is 
about 60 by night, and near 10 by day ; by this attention in culture 
and temperature I had a fine bloom of plants last Noveml)er, and 
which has been kept up in a conservatory adjoining my drawing- 
room, heated with hot water, up to the present period. 

The following sorts, ten in each class, are what I noted down as the 
neatest and most beautiful, well worth a i)lace in every collection : — 

Rose-coloured. — Woodsii, Fordii, concinna, florida, coronata, 
Lc Blanc’s rosea, Palmerii, clegans, Triurnphans, Marchioness of 
Exeter. 

White.— -Old Double White, Semi-double White, Candidissima, 
imbricata alba, Myrtifolia alba. Anemone flora alba, Hoylocki, nobil- 
lissima, compacta, candor. 

ReDj or Crimson Red, — Rossii, reticulata, concinna, Bealii, im- 
bricata, regalia, speciosa, Chandlerii, decora, corallina. 

White Ground, Spotted and Striped.— Press’s Eclipse, Sweeti, 
tricolor, Albertus, punctata major, Colvillii striata, King, Mouiiun 
Spoflbrthiana delicatissima. 

Sundry-striped and Spotted with Rose, White, Kkj), or 
Crimson.— Pressley’s Queen Victoria, Donkelaerif, Dorsettii, varic- 
gata superba, Hookerii, Cliveana, Duchess of Orleans, Giles iana, 
serratifolia, Parksii. 

The above kinds may be relied on as the best that are in cultiva- 
tion of each class* 
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ARTICLE VII. 

ON FLORICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 

BY DAHL, LXMBKOUSR) LONDON. 

I AM obliged by the notice you have taken, and the observations you 
have made on the few hasty remarks by me on Floricultural exhibi* 
tions, which I had almost forgotten till your publication came to hand ; 
and on second thought, the subject seems of more importance than 
when it first suggested itself to my mind, and I sincerely hope that 
at the coming meetings of the different committees to arrange their 
proceedings for the forthcoming season, it will be taken into consi- 
• deration and universally adopted. 

I am quite aware that on the mornings of exhibitions secretaries 
have more than they can well do; perhaps a hint in this place will 
not do any harm. There are generally persons at Floral Exhibitions 
who could be of considerable service to the secretary on such occca- 
sions, who never give it a thought, and thus valuable aid is lost. 

All fresh regulations in societies, more or less, cause trouble, but 
still this ought not to be a bar to improvements; and the Editor I 
agree with, that exhibitors ought not to wTite the names on their pro- 
ductions. Yet I think all this might be avoided, and the thing 
brought to bear well, and quite easy, provided a rule was made and 
strictly adhered to, that each exhibitors hould, three clear days before 
the day of show, send a list of everything it was his intention to ex- 
hibit, to the secretary ; and I am sure there are many persons who 
form these committees, or some of his confidential friends, that would 
feel pleased to help him on an evening. A sheet of paper might be 
taken by each person, and thus the whole of the lists would soon be 
written, and on the day of show might easily be attached to each 
plant. Or societies might, at a small expense, get sheets of the lead- 
ing things that arfe shown printed, and the rest might be written. 

While on the subject of exhibitions, I think that a “ Young Florist,” 
in a late Number, does not pay the respect to the opinions of visitors 
that they deserve ; and if he does not know it, he ought to he told, 
that many persons who visit Floral Exhibitions k|ow Ihe properties 
of a flower perhaps as well as himself. They feel an enjoyment in 
visiting these places, and, perhaps, have no other means of keeping 
alive the flame kindled in their breasts for floral productions; and as 
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the principal proceeds of Floricultoral Societies arise from the influx 
of visitors, wc ought in return for their shillings to show them consi- 
derable respect.^ 

And now a word or two upon the subject of awards ; and I beg to 
say tliat what I write is entirely disinterested, as I grow solely for 
the enjoyment and instruction it affords me, and not for exhibition. 
It would add much to the respectability of Floricultural Societies if 
judges were more impartial in their decisions ; and all committees 
should avoid as much as possible inviting persons as censors who have 
a previous knowledge of the things placed for award. Indeed, I think 
in no case should a judge know to whom the things belong, that 
his judgment may be unbiased and guided solely by the merit of the 
production before him. I have known first prizes given to produc- 
tions of inferior merit, solely because known to the judges, and the 
other stands, far superior, happened to belong to persons wlio were 
rival growers of the same plants ; these things ought not to be, these 
tilings must not he allowed, or Floricultural Committees may soon 
give up the days of exhibition. 


ARTICLE VIII. 

ox THE TREATMENT OF THE SALVIA PATENS. 

BY A SOUTH BRITON, ISLB OF WIGHT. 

As the Salvia patens has now become a universal favourite both in 
the greenhouse and for flowering in the beds and borders of the 
flower-garden, perhaps a few observations on tlie preservation of the 
plants during winter, and propagation the following spring, may be 
both interesting aud useful. 

Although the Salvia patens is perfectly hardy, yet it is greatly pre- 
ferable to treat it as a greenhouse plant, for 1 find that plants which 
are left out during the winter are about six weeks later in coming into 
bloom than those which are raised in the spring and turned out. 

At the end of October, or early in November, the roots should be 
carefully taken up and left in a shed a few days to dry them a little, 
after which they must be placed in a dry situation where they arc 

The above remarks were penned before I had read the paper in one of the 
late Numbers by FlorisU, and 1 am happy to find there are some of your readers 
that eateitain the same opinion as myself on the subject* 
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protected from frost, and covered with dry sand or other light mate^ 
rial of the kind, and be so preserved till the following February or 
March. At this period the roots must be placed in a moist heat, 
slightly covered with light soil : the young shoots will soon be ob- 
served pushing tlirougli it, and when they are two or three inches 
liigh the roots must be taken up separately and be split, so as to have, 
with every portion of the old root, a shoot. These must be potted 
singly into small pots, and placed in heat for a short period till they 
have taken fresh root, and afterwards they should be gradually har- 
dened to the open air if intended for growing in beds or borders. 
They may be safely planted out at the end of April or early in May. 
and having a edging of Salvia choemedrifolia round, with a few plants 
of S. fulgens and S. coccinea interspersed in the bed, the entire gives 
a very interesting appearance, more especially so when the middle of 
the bed is raised so as to give the surface of bloom a gradual rise from 
the side to the centre. 

Salvias can be very readily pegged down to the ground, and if done 
so when turned out, the spikes of dowers are produced much more 
uniform than when tlie plants are grown erect; and they will only 
rise to about a foot high, giving quite a dwarf show of brilliant bloom, 
amply repaying for any attention paid. 


ARTICLli IX. 

TO OBTAIN LARGE HEADS ON STANDARD HOSES IN A SHORT 
SPACE OF TIME BT INARCHING. 


The rapid improvement which has taken place in all branches of 
useful and ornamental gardening within the last few years is perhaps 
in no case more conspicuous than in the delightful family Rosa^ 
which, for beatity and fragrance, is not only admired but stands 
unrivalled. 

Having myself practised a method by which standard Roses with 
large heads may be obtained in one season, I ventur-e to submit it for 
insertion in the Cabinet, hojung it may convey a| useful bint to 
some reader. I do not regard the matter as an important improve- 
ment in rose culture, since no permanent advantages can be derived 
from it beyond the pleasure of obtaining with certainty a larger 
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headed standard Rase in a shorter time than by any other method. 
I am aware that grafts frequently succeed and flower, but aa they 
often fail to grow, and do not always flower, or make a good head 
the same season, I consider my method preferable. It may also 
prove a novelty to some of your readers, for I do not recollect seeing 
it recommended by any author. 

So soon as the plants indicate the circulation of sap, I begin to 
take off the head of the stock at the proposed height, bending it so 
that the plant designed to form the head is brought close to the toj) 
of the stock. I pare from the stem two or three inches of the bark, 
with a portion of the wood, at the most convenient part for forming 
the junction, after which the stock is neatly made to correspond, and 
in such a manner that the fpart where the union is intended to take 
place is very little increased in size. Tonguing should be avoided 
since it offers no advantage, and often serves to weaken the union. 
They should he bound together with tape or good matting, an<l 
covered with a little moss, which should be kept damp. Should the 
stock be very tall, or weakly, the union of the parts would he 
strengthened and accelerated by making a small slit in the stock, 
and causing it to dip in the ground, or in a pot of earth placed for 
the purpose. The slit will heal, and tlirow out roots, which will 
support the head considerably ; and after the head and sto(‘k are 
united, they may he pared off without the place being seen or the 
least injury being done. By this mode a good head is obtained at 
once. 


ARTICLE X. 

DAHLIA ECONOMY. 

BY J. C., OF SIlEFFIKI.n. 

As we have reason to fear, from the peculiar character of the times, 
that there is a certain class of the multitudinous readers of your perio- 
dical whose pecuniary exigencies at present will not admit of their 
adopting into their collection the many beautiful and new varieties of 
Dahlias which have of late, and are still making their debut into tl)e 
floricultural world, and whose garden limits also will not afford 
their occupying a large portion of valuable soil in their culture ; as 
such probably are the restrictions of many in cultivating the Dahlia, 
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with your permission I shall narrate, as concisely as possible, an 
economical method which I have pursued for the last several years 
with considerable success and advantage. I shall also enumerate a 
few of those staunch, old sorts which abound plentifully, and may be 
had for a mere trifle, that when properly grown will never fail to 
please the eye, and recompense the labour bestowed on them, and 
which will still bear competition with many of the newer kinds. 

In the first place, then, I dig over the ground where I intend set- 
ting my plants, after well manuring it, and plant it with early potatoes 
in furrows, about a foot from each other. When planting time for 
the Dahlia comes on, the potatoes having grown up, I set a row of 
Dahlias, planting one in every other furrow between the potatoes ; 
about a yard from that I set another row, placing them in different 
furrows from the first lot, to form a triangle with them ; and so on to 
tlie end. When the potatoes are ready, I get them up with care, and 
tlie process lightens the soil about the roots of the Dahlias, and essen- 
tially benefits them, and thus I enjoy the pleasure of a bed of Dahlias 
without loss of ground. The following is a list of old varieties which 
I have grown for a number of years, and know to be good, constant, 
and recominendable : — 

Essex Rival, dark, constant. 

Springfield Rival, crimson, superb. 

Unique, yellow tipped, constant. 

Rival Sussex, dark, very compact. 

Eva, cream-coloured, pretty. 

Kniglu’s Victory, crimson, good. 

Hope, best Rose out. 

Frances, beautiful edged. 

Ne Phu Ultra, shaded, very fine. 

Harwood’s Defiance, sometimes grand, always decent, 

Dodd’s Mary, edged, pretty. 

Marquis of Lothian, shaded purple. 

All these may be had at a very trifling cost, and the amateur can- 
not grow too many of them, though he might increase bis variety by 
many more kinds which I could name. I 
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PART II. 

LIST OF NEW AND RARE PLANTS. 

Gloxinia. Spbciosa, var. Macrophylla/varieoata.' — Large variegated leaved 
var. (Bot, Mag. 3,934.) Gesneriacee. Didynamia Angiospermia. Sent iroui 
the Organ Mountains, Brazil, by the collector of Messrs. Veitch’s, of Mount 
Radford Nursery, Exeter, with whom it has bloomed, and was exhibited at the 
London Horticultural Society Meeting in October last. The foliage is very 
large, and has very distinct pale greenish white veins, which have an interesting 
appearance. The flowers are numerously produced, very large, of a rich purple, 
dark inside, with a broad light streak down the middle of the lower part of tho 
tube. It is a very desirable variety of the justly esteemed Gloxinia Speciosu, 
and deserves to be in every collection. 

Hibiscus Cameroni. Mr. Cameron’s Hibiscus. — (Bot. Mag. 3,930.) Mal- 
vaceae. Monadelphia Polyandria. From Madagascar, sent to Mr. Cameron, 
Curator of the Birmingham Botanic Garden. It blooms freely in the green- 
house during the greater part of summer. Each flower is about live indies 
across, of cream-colour tinged with deep rose, and each petal having a rich 
purple spot near the base. 

OxAi.iB Martiana. Dr. Martins's Wood Sorrel. — (Bot. Mag. 3,938.) 
Oxalideae. Decandria Pentagynia. From South Brazil. It has bloomed in the 
Glasnevin Botanic Garden. It is an herbaceous perennial plant, each scape 
bearing numerous rose-coloured flowers, about three quarters of an inch across. 

Acacia Diptera, var. Erioptkra. Two winged Acacia. — (Bot. Mag. 3,939.) 
Leguminosffi. Polygamia Monoocia. A native of Swan R iver Colony, sent by 
Mr. Drummond to the Glasgow Botanic Garden. It is similar in habit to A. 
])latyptera. The flowers are numerously produced, of a pale yellow colour, each 
being about half an inch in diameter. It is a neat and pretty variety. 

Tuu.ta Fiwpormis. Weeping Arbor Vitae. — (Bot. Reg. 20.) A beautiful 
hardy tree with long slender weeping branches. The finest plant perhaps in 
Europe is in the Arboretum at Kew. It is about three yards high, 

Trichosma Suavis. Sweet-scented Hair Orchis. — (Bot. Reg. 21.) Orchi- 
daceae. Gynandria Monandria. From the East Indies to Chatsworth, where it 
has bloomed. Sepals and petals white with a tinge of yellow ; the Labellum is 
white streaked with red, having a yellow tip. Each flower is about two inches 
across, and has a strong perfume. The wood cutting natives are fond of adorn- 
ing their hair with its blossoms. 

Kcheveria rosea. Rosy Echeveria. — (Bot. Reg. 22.) Crassulaceaj, De- 
candria Pentagynia, A native of Mexico, a pretty herbaceous greenhouse 
species. The spikes of rosy coloured flowers are about five inches long. 

Clethra quercifolia. Oak-leaved. — (Bot. Reg. 23.) A native of Jalapa, 
in Mexico. About as hardy as Clethra arborea, and flourishes with the same 
kind of treatment. The flowers are white, produced in panicled racemes. It is 
a very handsome plant and well deserves a place wherever it can be admitted. 

Mina LOBATA. Lobe-leaved. — (Bot. Reg. 24.) Convolvulacea?. Pentandria 
Monogynia. From Mexico, an annu.-il plant ; when without flowers it has every 
resemblance to ^some of the common Ipomseas, but when the leaves are taken 
oflT and nothing but bloom left, it loses all appearance of the Convolviilace®, 
and the flowers are arranged in racemes in the scorpioid manner of a Borage. 
The corolla is campanulate-ventricose, near an inch long. When the flowers 
first appear they are of a rich crimson, but gradually change to orange and 
eventually to yellow. 

Houlletia Brocklexiurstiana. Mr. Brocklehurst’s Houlletia. — (Pax. Mag. 
Bot.) From Brazil, introduced into this country by J. H. Wanklyu,^ 
Crumpsall House, near Manchester. It first bloomed in the collection of T. 
Brocklehurst, Esq., tho Fence, near Macclesfield. In general appearance of the 
VOL.X. No. 111. L 
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plant it comes near to Maxiilaria Warreaua. The flower scape is very stout^ 
erect, bearing seven or eight flowers, each being from three to four inches across* 
Petals and sepals of a rich chocolate-brown, darker up the centre and spotted 
with a crimson-brown. The label! um is yellow with some partial streaks of 
white* It is easy of cultivation and well deserves attention. 

Passiklora MinbLRTONiANA. Mr. Middleton's Passion Flower. — (Pax. Mag. 
Bot.) Ft. Middleton, Esq., collected seeds of this plant either in South America 
or the West Indies, and presented them to his relative Mrs. Beckford, late of the 
Firs, Mitcham, in Surrey, where it bloomed in the stove. It is a luxuriant 
growing plant, having a dark green shining foliage, and produces numerous 
fragrant blossoms. Sepals green profnsely spotted with pinkish-purple. Petals 
of a pinkish-white spotted similar to the sepals. Segments of the crown pale 
purple mottled with white. Filaments and styles spotted with purple. Plants 
may be had cheap. It grows rapidly and is easily propagated. 

(tbsneiia BiscoLoit. Discoloured flowered. — (Pax. Mag. Bot.) Gesneracere. 
Didyuamia Angiospermia. From Hio Janeiro, and has bloomed in the col- 
lection of Mr. Young, of Epsom, from April to October of 1841. It is a decided 
shrubby plant, which loses its foliage for about two months during winter. The 
stems rise to about a foot high, when they diverge into short downy branches, 
which are terminated by long and spreading leafless panicles of numerous rich 
scarlet flowers having a yellow inside. Each blossom is near two inches long. 
The foliage is dark green above, smooth, of a pinkish-purple beneath. Eacli 
leaf is laced, or fringed round the edges in a very delicate and elegant manner. 
It is a most desirable species and deserves to be in every hot-house. Mr. 
Young has saved a quantity of seed from the plant, so that plants may soon 
be obtained. It grows freely in rich loam and heath-mould, plunged iu a bark- 
bed till June or July, it is then placed in a cooler house. , 

HEW PLANTS, &C., SBBN IN NlJltSKlilSS. 

Epacuis CluABuir. In bloom at Messrs. Hendersons, Pine Apple Place. 
It is an hybrid, much like K. cerseflora or E, inicrophylla. The flowers are 
small, of a pretty lively white, round the inside of which the dark stamens are 
arranged, increasing its beautiful appearance. 

Bracuysbma HYBRiDA, a seedling raised between B. latifoUaand B.undulata. 
The flowers are iu colour of a mixture of cream and deep red. It is an orna- 
mental greenhouse plant, blooming in the collection of Mr. Low of the Clapton 
Nuvseiy. 

CiNKRAHiA, VAR. KiNG OP PRUSSIA. This liandsome variety is in bloom at 
Messrs. Hendersons. The flowers arc of a very rich purple-crimson, about 
three quarters of an inch across. 

CiNBRARiA splendiua, raised by Mr. Green at Sir E. Antrobus’s, and is in 
bloom at Mr. Young’s, of the Epsom Nursery. It has the habit of C. Water- 
housiaua ; the flowers are of a deep purple crimson. 

Hbnurobium Cambridobanum. Is in bloom at Messrs. Loddiges ; the 
flowers are large, of a fine deep orange, having a lip whose centre is of a dark 
velvet-brown. 


PART III. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

QUERIES. 

When is the best time, and how may I best succeed in rifeing Calceolarias 
from seed ? — Philo. f 

[Sow it as early as possible now, in a pot, using a very fine surface soil of 
sandy and loam, equal parts — as the seed is very small, it is best, in order 
to dbf Abate it equally, to mix it with a little sand : after sowing it, jugt cover it 
with ^1, press the surface, and place the pot into a cucumber.frame, 
*^hete it must w kept shaded* When the plants appear to justify a removal 
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without risK of losing them, remove the pot to a cooler place, as a cool frame 
near the glass, or tlm shelf of a greenhouse near the glass. Transplant as 
soon as the plants are strong enough. Before the plants are up, or daring 
their early infant state, if watering be required, let it he applied by means of a 
very fin© syringe. — Conductok*] 


Do China Hoses require manure in a loamy soil to grow them successfully P 

— 4- SunSORlUBR. 

[Give them a free supply of well-rotied cow-dung, this suiting them much 
belter than horse -dung, of course we mean such as has been employed as a 
hot-l>ed. A fresh supply should annually be given to grow them vigorously. — 
CoNUUCTOtt.] 


A young florist is desirous of commencing with the season drying floral spe- 
cimens for an Herbarium, and will he glad of a hint how to succeed in the 
process. 

Lancaster, April 13th, 1842. 

[In drying the specimens, care must be taken not to press them so much as to 
crush them ; succulents, and kinds that drop tlieir leaves, such as Heaths, 
should be dipped in hot water before they are pressed. Each specimen should 
be placed between a sheet of brpwn or blotting paper, and ^between each filled 
sheet several empty ones should be placed ; for the first day or two the pressure 
should be only just sufficient to prevent the leaves and flowers from shrivelling. 
Wlieii the papers are damp, the plants should be placed in dry ones, increasing 
the pressure alter every shift till the specimens are perfectly dry.— Conductob.J 

On Bj.uoming the Tubeuose. — Last year I tried to bloom the Tuberose in 
the open ground, but, though planted under a south wall, they did not arrive at 
a blooming state before frost came. How am I to proceed so as to succeed ? 

I do not possess a greenhouse, but have a hut-bed frame. Should they bo 
promoted a little in pots, in the frame, and then turned out ? An early reply 
will oblige Louisa B its, 

Southwell, Feb. 5, 1842. 

[Plant the bulbs immediately in smallish-sised pots, put them in a hot-bed 
frame, and when the flower spike has pushed about six inches, they may he 
turned out of the pots, under a south wall, in a situation protected from strong 
wind, where they will come into bloom in July, and continue ibr a long period. 
Where there is the advantage of being grown successfully near a sitting-room 
window, the delightful perfume is most agreeable. To grow them vigorously 
they should be planted out in a compost of equal parts of well-rotted manure 
aud loam, to the depth of a foot or more, and on a dry substratum. When 
growing they require a good supply of water. — Conductor.] 

REMARKS. 

On ClNBRAIllAS, AS ORNAMENTAL PLANTS FOR TUB GrBENHOUSR DURING 

Winter and tub Spring Months. — In the last volume of the Cabinet, at 
page 36, there is a very interesting paper on the Cineraria, with a descriptive 
list of many kinds. On reading it, 1 resolved on procuring the entire assortment, 
and have bloomed them all during the past season. In October 1 divided the 
plants, re-potted them in a rich loam and peat, and placed about one-half under 
a moderate hot-bed frame for about six weeks j in that time a number of flower- 
ing shoots pushed, and I removed the plants to a warm greenhouse, into which 
I have a view from a sitting-room, and they have been in profuse bloom for the 
last five weeks, and appear likely to continue so for some months. 1 strongly 
recommend their growth wherever practicable. Their variety and beauty at 
such a season strongly enhance their merit. 

Clbrious. 

On Orowxnq th» Spanish and English Ibises.— -In a former number of the 
Oabinbt 1 observed some strong recommendations to grow the Spanjlih and 

t 2 
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English Irises. I procured of Messrs. Lockhart an entire set, and grew th^ 
in an open bed the last summer. Their beauty in colour and varietjr was quite 
charming. I got the roots when I had my Hyacinths, in October. 1 planted 
one each when in a forty-eight sized pot, well drained in a compost of rich loam 
and peat, about equal parts. I placed them in a dry cool frame , protected from 
frost, through winter. Early in March I turned them out of the pots, with 
entire balls, and planted them in a raised circular bed. At the end of Apnl 
they began to bloom, and continued till the close of July, The first week in 
Septam^r I took up the bulbs and prestsrved them as done to tulips, till the first 
week of last November, when I potted half of them as before. 1 have just now 
potted the other half, hoping, as they will be later, to prolong the blooming 
season. They well merit every attention. 

Notts, Feb. 2, 1842. An aruunt AiiATEtiu Gardknkii. 


The following are the kinds I grew 
Agathon, pure white 
Aglaurus, slate colour, red spots 
Alida, pure white, pitik mottle 
Anaxo, black blue 
Automedon, dove colour, red spots 
Atlas, ixircelain, red spots 
Atro])urpurea, very dark blue, black 
indigo spots 

Aurora, light blue spotted 
Brutus, white, rose spots 
Chio, milk white, light blue shade 
Clito, light grey, pink spots 
Commodore Napier, white, red purple 
spots 

Constantia, azure blue 
Coronax, porcelain 

Diogenes, rosy ground, red carmine 
spots 

Due d’ Anjou, grisdelin 
Duchess of Kent, white, beautifully 
pencilled with light blue 
Elizabeth, grey, blue spots 
Elphinstone, purple 
EuchantreBS, mulberry 
Fingal, bright light blue 
Flora, extra carmine Hake, white ground 
Grand Protector, rose ground, dis- 
tinctly margined and spotted with 
crimson 

Grand Sultan, very dark indigo 
Humerus, light blue spotted 
Hyperides, white, red spots 
Intendant, red maroon 
La Baut4, ivhite, red spots 


La Comtesse, rich red purple 
-mulberry 
La Mignonne, ruse 

Lord Brougham, navy blue, dark spots 
I^rd Derby, Berlin blue 
Manteau Grisdelin, white pencilled 
with light blue 
Manteau Pourpre, red purple 
Menander, dai^ rich mulberry 
Minerva, French white 
Minos, rich blue, indigo spots 
Moritz, dark blue, indigo motile 
Mrs. John Gott, white ground, extra 
pink mottle 

Naiad, pale blue, dark spots 
Passe Blue Gamelot 
Peau de Tigre, white ground, blue 
mottle 

Pluto, dark blue, spotted 
Pourpre Superbe 
Psyche, white and red 
Quintinus, grey, red purple spots 
Sappho, white, light rosy mulberry spots 
Seraphiua, light mulberry 
Simia, dark flake on indigo 
Sir Mulberry Hawk, rich spotted mul- 
berry 

Sophocles, wliite, red spots 
Terpsichore, porcelain, blue spots 
Theron, lilac, red mottle 
Ultra Mariue 
Ulysses, light blue 

Waterwitch, blue and white, indigo 
spots 


On Thunbergias.— By the following mode of treatment I last year grew 
plants of Thunbergia alata, alata alba, aurea, and aurantiaca, each entirely 
covering a wire trellis, eight feet high, of a hexagonal form, each angle being 
one foot broad. At each ai^le I had one strong upright support, and the cross 
wires at five inches apart. Early in February I sowed two seeds, ^ch in a sixty 
sized pot, and placed them in a hot-bed fmme. As soon asfthey filled the pot 
with roots, I repotted them into thirty- two’s, in a compost of elmal parts of loam, 
rotten dung, and peat, with a good drainage. In these pots I kept them in the 
fmme till they were well filled with roots, and when about eight inches high I 
pinched off the leading shoots, to induce laterals. 1 finally shifted them into 
pots fourteen inches in diameter, having four inches of rough turfy soil as ft 
drainage* When the latorali extended I placed a trellis in each pot, and trained 
i shoot to oach upright at tbo atigleti f kept topping them, for a supply of 
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laterals to train on each side, by which means I had the entire trellis covered 
with a rich foliage and profusion of bloom. 

Hants, Feb. 8, 1842. A Flowkr Gahoknkr. 

Acxiimenus LONoiVLona.^ — We gave a figure of this most beautiful and showy 
flowering plant in our Number fur January last. We there gave all the particu* 
lars of it, as well as of the A, rosea. The country is highly indebted to the 
London Horticultural Society for the introduction of these very ornamental 
idants, as well as for many others now spread through the country. The follow- 
ing particulars are given in the Transactions of the Horticultural Society : — 

Mr. Hartweg found it growing wild in the ravines of Guatemala, and sent 
its roots home last spring mong with several other new Gesneraceous and Or- 
chidaceous plants. The roots arrived in very good order, owing to their having 
been packed in dr^ loam, and sent home at that period of the year when the 
plant is naturally in a resting state. In packing and sending home plants of 
this kind, much of the success depends upon having them gathered and trans- 
mitted at the proper season. In this case the roots being gatheied after the 
growing season was past, and at the same time surrounded with dry loam, were 
as nearly as possible m natural circumstances, during the voyage to England, 
were only enjoying that period of rest which they would have had in their native 
country, and, as the event proved, were as ready to start into leaf, and to grow 
with vigour after their arrival as if they had remained in Guatemala. 

The stems of Achimenes longiflora are of two kinds, some creeping along 
the ground and amongst the soil, and forming fibrous roots and numerous imbri- 
cated buds resembling scaly bulbs ; others growing in an upright position from 
a foot to two feet in height, branching and covered with short spreading hairs. 
The leaves are hairy, generally opposite and in pairs, but on young shoots are 
frequently in whorls of three and sometimes alternate ; they are oblong, pointed, 
and serrated, green above, but tinged with red on the under side when fully 
grown. The flowers grow singly from the axils of the leaves ; the peduncles are 
about half an inch in length *, the IoIhjs of the calyx are green, oblong, pointed, 
and persistent. The tube of the corolla is about two inches long and the border 
nearly two inches and a half in diameter, five-lobed and nearly round, having 
much the outline of a good Heartsease. The tube is of a dark cream colour, the 
border purple or deep blue changing into lilac. The style and stamens are about 
the length of the tube, but the latter are apparently much shorter, owing to their 
being spirally curved at their base. 

It proves to be a plant of the easiest cultivation, flowering in August and 
continuing covered with large violet flowers for three or four months. It seems to 
flourish in any free soil, and is more easily propagated than any plant with which 
I am acquainted. In the spring when it begins to grow, this can be done by 
separating and potting the scaly bulbs described above ; afterwards its creeping 
stems will strike their roots into the soil and can be taken ofl' perfect plants; and 
at all times, while the plant is growing, cuttings may be struck in a few days. 

** Every one who has a warm greenhouse or cucumber or melon frame to start 
it in. and enable it to form its flower-buds iu summer, may have it iu full bloom 
in the common greenhouse or sitting-room in autumn. The lovers of drawing- 
room plants may introduce it there and grow it as easily as they now do the 
Achimenes coccinea. Those who have sufficient accommodation may produce a 
fine effect by planting a quantity of the roots in a large flat box, and so forming 
a bed of flowers, which will contrast beautifully with the green foliage of the 
surrounding plants. 

After the flowering season is past, the stems die off, and the roots require no 
more care than keeping perfectly dry and free from frost during the winter. 
When spring comes round and the plant shows signs of growth, itv must be re- 
potted, at the same time removing some of the old soil and dividing the roots, 
where they seem to be sending up too many young stems for the size of the pot. 
To the successful cultivators of Achimenes coccinea it will be enough to say, 
that A. longiflora requires very nearly the same treatment ; and those who are 
not acauainted with that plant may easily manage this by attending to the direct 
iions already given/* 

i lt is a most valuable gift to all who have a warm greonhoUfe ftnd cultivete 
no one ought to ho Without iti^-doNDvoToii*] 
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I4ONDON HoRTicuLTynAL SOCIETY. Afirii 19 .-— Sir O. Mosby* Bar^ in the 
chair. Alex. Allen Francklyn^ Bsq., and Gen. Brotherton, were fleeted Fellows. 
From Messrs. Rollisson there was a fine specimen of Dendr6bium macrpphyllum, 
whichi although not in such good condition as it had been a few days previously, 
was still very beautiful; with it were Combretum macrophyllum, a climbing plant 
with clusters of bright crimson flowers, which it produces freely, and Dombeya 
cannabina. A Knightian medal was awarded for the Dendrobium. ^ Messrs. 
Lucombe and Fince exhibited a new white Azhlea, called A. leucomegista, cer- 
tainly a fine variety, possessing mucli the. habit of a Rhododendron ; the leaves are 
much broader than those of the old A. indica, the flowers larger, and produced 
in dense clusters. There was also an early bloom of Rosa devpniensis, from the 
same nursery. A Knightian medal was awarded for the Azalea. Messrs. Veitch 
sent Man6ttia bicolor, a new greenhouse climber from the south of Brazil, with 
beautiful scarlet tubular flowers, tipped with yellow; and a species of Epidendrum. 
A Banksian medal was given for the Man(;ttia. From Messrs. Young were 
a handsome species of Gesnera; a seedling Azalea, with large light purple 
flowers; a very rare plant called Bladhia japouica, and Illicium religiosum — the 
foliage of this plant has some resemblance to that of the orange, the flowers are 
gathered by the Japanese to perfume their temples, and tlie fruit is also used in 
many of their ceremonies. A certificate was awarded to Messrs. Young for this 
plant. Messrs. Chandler brought two plants of Camellia nltida, with small 
flowers and striped and cupped petals; it was introduced from China by .John 
Reeves, Esq., and is likely to prove a good variety, although it does not differ 
materially from some of the kinds now cultivated. A certificate was given for 
these. From Mr. Rivers was a splendid collection of forced Roses, chiefly per- 
petuals, which are found to force admirably and to retain their fragrance ; the 
following is a list of those exhibited : — 


Perpetmls* 

Torrida, brilliant crimson. 

Bernard, pink, beautiful form. 

Grand, or Fabert’s, very large, bright 
rose. 

Lodoiska, also very large, blush. 
Antindus, deep purplish crimson. 

Ferox, very large, lilac rose. 

Cleinentine Seringe, pale blush; this 
has the peculiar odour of the Cab- 
bage Rose. 

Triomphante, deep rose. 

Requiem, pale blush, very large. 
Billiard, brilliant rose. 

Rose du Roi, or Crimson, light crim- 
son, large. 

Comte de Paris. 

Tea^scentecU 

Bougere, pale rose, very large. 
Pactolus, bright straw colour. 
Duchesne deMecklenberg, straw colour, 
large. 

Mansais, fawn colour & rose, very large* 
Lyonnais, bright rose. 


Celina, brilliant crimson. 

Bourbon. 

Hebe’s Cup, brilliant rose, very large, 
perfect shape. 

Emile Courtier, rose, large and very 
double. 

Desgaches, pink, very double, and 
finely shaped. 

Bizarrine, light crimson. 

Bouquet de Flore, bright rose. 

Noisette. 

Ne plus Ultra, creamy white, very 
fragrant. 

Miss Glegg, white tinted with rose. 

Hybrid China. 

Madame Plantier, pure white, very 
double, and perfect-shaped. 

Hippocrate, bright rose. 

Kleber, brilliant crimson purple. 

Beaut6 vive, bright rose, perfect- 
shaped. 


A certificate was awarded to Mr. Rivers for this collection. Mr. Low exhibited a 
Conlnthera, from Chili, with dull blue flowers. Mr. Brown sent a collection of 
Heartsease, amongst which were some excellent varieties^, aiii a stand of his 
seedling, called the Countess of Orkney. From Mr. Silv&cock was a seedling 
Heartsease, called Prince Albert. From the garden of the So^ty there was a 
large collection of plants, containing Cyrtopddium punctatum, having yellow 
flowers spotted with brown, whicb^ although it has been known for some time, 
has seldom been seen in blossom ; but from want of light the colours of th^t 
exhibited were not so bright as they ought to have been.* Broughtdnia sanj^ea, 
with a ilendM bm^ of bOAUtiihl evittioa flowefs $ a new vilely of Onetdium 
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leucoehilum, the colours of wHch are darker and brighter contrasting better 
with tlie delicate whiteness of the lip; EpuUndrum selligerum. with violet- 
scented flowers ; Pentlandia tniniata, a pretty bulbous plant, with red waK-like 
flowers ; and a dwarf variety of Chorozema varium, covered with a profusion of 
blossom. 


Gladiolus Caudinalis. — I observe it recommended that the roots of the 
Gladiolus cardinalis ‘‘should, when the leaves have died away, be taken up and 
separated ; but I adopt a different system of cultivating this splendid flower. 
This season I have growing, in a square space of about 1 2 feet by 7 feet, 500 
clumps of Gladiolus cardinalisi which are the admiration of all visitors. About 
the beginning of October, when I wish to propagate them, 1 take from well- 
established plants a cluster of corms about one and a half or two feet in circum- 
ference, and plant them one foot apart, and two or three inches deep, in beds 
two feet wide, with a little sand at the bottom of the bulbs. In 1839 I planted 
a bed in this manner, with as little care as I would exert in planting any common 
herbaceous plant ; they have had no protection since that time ; and in 1840- 
41 the bed was a mass of strong flowering stems. They will grow here without 
protection during winter, in any part of the garden, even although the noil is 
naturally cold and wet ; and 1 believe the reason that they grow and flower so 
freely is that their roots are not divided. I recommend single bulbs to be grown 
in pots, and protected during winter, especially from damp, until they form a 
cluster of bulbs; when these have attained sufficient size, they may be planted 
out with safety. When forced, this plant forms a brilliant ornament for the 
greenhouse in the beginning of summer. In the month of October I take eight 
or twelve sized pots, and All them with as large a mass of the strongest corms as 
the pots will admit, and protect them till they arc required for forcing ; this 1 
do every year, and obtain from six to twelve spikes oi flower in each pot. — 
Mackenzici Oarde/ier*s Chronicle, 

On tuk Cultivation of the Neapolitan Violet. — About the beginning of 
April I collect a quantity of stones one inch in circumference, and looS caremlly 
over my frame, laying one stone about an inch from the end of each runner; after 
which I mix a barrowful of loam and leaf-mould, equal parts, and with a coarse 
sieve shake it lightly over them an inch thick; afterwards giving them a gentle 
watering. The lights are put on every night, only exposing them in fine days 
and during mild showers. The last week in May I take the runners up with a 
bail, and prepare a piece of ground on a north border, with the same soil as 1 
used in the frame, namely, equal parts of yellow loam, leaf-mould, well-decayed 
cow-dung, river or road sand, and old lime-rubbish. I plant them in rows 8 
inches apart each way, watering them in dry weather ; about the beginning of 
September I prepare my frame, in which my Primulas have grown during the 
summer months, by placing at the bottom a layer of bricks, on which coal-ashes 
are spread within 18 inches of the top. It is then filled up within 5 or 6 inches 
of the glass, with a fresh supply of the above compost, slightly pressed with a 
rake. After taking up my plants carefully (but not with too large a ball), I 
])laut them in rows as above, giving them a good watering, and shading them 
from the hot sun for about a fortnight with garden mats ; putting the lights on 
at night. A good thickness of short dung is applied round the outside of the 
frame, to keep out the frost, which must never be allowed to get to the plants. 
I generally take up a few with good balls (when in full flower), large enough to 
flu a 32-gized pot, to stand in the drawing-room. By acting on the above plan, 
I have a continual supply from November till March. — A.D.M. Gurdener"*^ 
Chrmkk, 


Constituent Properties ov an Auricula Flower, — ^The Tube should be 
round, of a yellowish colour, and well filled with anthers. 

The Pmte should form a circle of dense^ smooth, and pure white. 

The dkirk or Ground Colour ^ whatever it may be, should be rich and bright, 
circular round the paste, and of a proportionate breadth. 
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The Edging should be a good permanent creen, grey, or white. 

The Pips should be of an average si*e, flat, round, and smooth on the edges ; 
the divisions which form the segments of the corolla being but slightly indented. 

The Truss should consist of not less than five pips, full blown, without over- 
laying each other. 

The ^em should be strong, and long enough to carry the truss well above the 
foliage. 


FLORICULTURAL CALENDAR FOR MAY. 

Plant Stoves. — It is a good time for propagating by cuttings, suckers, seeds, 
&c., placing them in moist heat. 

Tender or Stove Annuals. — When it is desired to have some plants to bloom 
late in autumn, as Balsams, Cockscombs, Browallias, &c., seeds sbouUl now be 
sown, and the plants be potted off into small sized pots as soon as they arc large 
enough, using a rich soil. 

gArnhousk. — During the early part of May, a few frosty nights generally 
occur, in consequence of which, it is advisable not to take out the general stock 
of plants before the middle of the month, or even, in cold situations, before the 
25th. Whilst the plants, however, remain in the greenhouse, let them have all 
the air that can be given during the day, and at nights, if no appearance 
of frost. Particular attention will now be required to afford on ample supply of 
water to free-growing kinds of plants. Frequently syringe them over the tops 
at evening, just before sun-set. If any of the plants be attacked with the green 
fly or any other similar insects, apply asprinkling of tobacco-water, diluted with 
water, by adding to one quart of the liquid five of water j in applying which to 
the plants, syringe them under, as well as on the upper aurface of the leaves ; a 
repetition will rarely be required. This mode of destroying the. insects is far 
preferable to fumigation, no injury being sustained by it, even if applied in a 

5 )ure state. The liquid can be obtained of tobacconists at lOd or Is. per gallon, 
[narebing Orange oi Lemon trees may still be performed. It is a good time for 
increasing plants by cuttings, striking in moist heat. Greenhouse annuals — as 
Salpiglossises, Globe Amaranthuses, Balsams, &c. — should be encouraged by a 
little warmth, and shifted into larger pots early in the month ; so that the plants 
may make a show to succeed the removal of the general collection of greenhouse 
plants. 

Cuttings or suckers of Chrysanthemums should now be taken off, if not done 
before. — See vol. i. pages 73 and 121 ; and vol. ii. page 83, 

Flower Garden, — Continue to protect beds of Hyacinths, Tulips, &c. Car- 
nations in pots should be encouraged by manure water, &c., in order to grow 
them vigorously ; care in striking will be required. By the middle of the month, 
half hardy annuals, as China Asters, Marigolds, &c., may be planted out in the 
open borders. Some of the best kinds may be potted, as done to the more tender 
sorts. Many kinds of greenhouse plants, as Petunia, Salpiglossises, Salvias, 
Fuchsias, Heliotropes, &c., should now be planted out in the open border. 
Dahlias, that have been forwarded in pots, frames, &c., may be planted out 
towards the end of the month. Seedlings may be pricked out in a warm situa- 
tion, having a deep, fresh, rich soil. When StocKs, Mignonette, China Asters, 
&c., are wished to bloom late in the year, seeds may now be sown, either under 
frame, or on a warm border. Slips of Double Wallflowers should now be put in 
under a hand-glass. Seeds of biennials, as Sweet Williams, Scabious, Cam- 
pions, &c., should now be sown. Tuberoses, for late floweringf, should now be 
planted, either in pots or warm borders. | 

Auriculas.— (See vol. i. p. 47.) Carnations. — (See vol. i. p. 23.) China 
Rose Cuttings. — (See voh# i. p. 48.) Ranunculuses. — (See vol. i. p. 25.) 
Robb Trees. — (See vol. i. p. 23.) Tulips. — (See vol. i. p. 24.) Violets. — (See 
vol. i* pp* 48 and 72.) 
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PART 1. 

EMBELLISHMENTS. 

ARTICLE I. 

FUCHSIA, Var. (Rosea Alba.) 

This very neat and pretty variety came into our possession last 
autumn, and this spring has bloomed very freely. We do not know 
])y whom it was raised, hut it was, we were informed, raised last season 
in Norfolk. The plant is a free grower and vigorous. When the 
flowers first expand, they are white, but gradually take a beautiful 
flesh-coloured tinge. It is an interesting addition to this lovely 
family of plants. Having paid considerable attention to impregnating 
the best kinds we previously possessed with F. Corymbiflora, Cordifolia, 
Fulgens, &c., we have raised from the seed obtained a considerable 
number of plants. Those w^e raised last year are now in profuse 
bloom, and the great and beautifully distinct varieties produce a very 
delightful contrast. It is an additional interest to them that they 
will continue to bloom, either grown in the greenhouse or open 
border, till November, embracing a floral season of eight months. 

MARTFNIA FRAGRANS., (Fragrant Mart ynia.) 

PSDAUAGK^. DJDYNAMIA ANOIOSPBUMIA. 

A very beautiful and fragrant plant, received from Mexico in 
1840. It is an annual, growing from two to three feet high, and as 
much in diameter. It produces its lovely flowers in spikes of eight 
or ten in each. When the terminal flower spike appears, then 
numerous lateral ones from the branches are produced, altogether 
VoL. X, No. 112. 
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forming a beautiful object, and rendering it deserving a place in every 
department where it can be cultivated. It requires, if grown in the 
open border, to be raised as China Asters, Marigolds, &c., early in 
spring) and be forwarded so as to be strong by May, when, if planted 
out iii a warth nhd sheltelred situatibn, in a rich soil; it will bloom 
freely, and the colours of the flowers be deeper than when grown in 
pots in the conservatory or greedhouse. When grown in the latter 
situations, however, the plants become larger and bloom more pro- 
fusely. When cultivated in pots it requires a similar treatment to the 
Balsam, rich soil and frequent repotting amply repaying for every 
attention, being one of the most ornamental and showy flowering 
annual plant?, and desei*ves to be in evCty floweir garden, cool frame, 
greenhouse, or conservatory. It blooms from May to November, 
when properly cultivated. 


ARTICLE If. 

ON THE MIMULUS. 

Bv Philos. ^ 

Thinking that perhaps an article on the less admired, but not less 
handsome kinds of plants, would not be unacceptable to your 
Cabinet, I here send you a few remarks on the origin and culture of 
the Mimulus, as being a flower worthy of much more attention than 
it now obtains. 

Ori^gin * — ^The Mimulus, or Monkey Plant, is a native of North 
America. The first species was introduced into England in 1759, 
and from that time cultivated with great care, until lately, when 
other sorts of flowers have taken the precedence. 

Cw/fW7'c.~Although it may be thought by some that any hints 
on the culture of this plant are superfluous, yet I must say that to 
bring it to its best state many things must be attended to which are 
generally ov’erlbbkbd. As the Mimulus is seen to the greatest 
advantage when ttfealed a greehliouse pVaiil, I sliall confine 
iliyself to this method Gf cliltiVatioli. Soil with this; as with every 
other kind bf flower, is the first filing to be considereH; for if this be 
unsuitfed to the nature of the plant, all labour inlvety other respect 
must be unfruitful. The mixture which I have found best adapted 
it Composed ai feilpwa one peck of fresh Icam I add one peck 
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of leaf mbUldj wfeU totted, diid hdlf a ’of fcmts’ ddiig. Wo yfeitfe 
old. TH’esb ingredietib are mixed togetbet, ahd tequehtiy 
tiinited over; ^sprinkling therri with linie water, so that iio idsects 
remain ih the soil, fdir if evfeii they do lidt entirely dcsttoy the Jpiatib; 
yet they materially impoveti^H the compost, by their Ibediiig oil fniiif 
})atticles \Vhich would othbi"Wise havb sustained thb AoWtet. lirdilikge 
of the pots ii a requisite wdiich I cfertkinlj^ thihk ought ih the fefeboiid 
pMce to bb looked bftbr. This ptebtliitioh to tbke away all super- 
fluous water sectns hot to be gehetdlly appreciated, for hoW indhy 
plahts do wt sec ih tkriohs qhkriers tvithout any dlhihhgb, bxcfept 
oiie potsherd to fill up tlie hole at the bottom Of each pot, jtist as if it 
wotiid have done quite as well had there been no kpcHhrb at all. 
Now, although this is a common practice, yet I can safely say that 
no plant can live in perfect health without a propeb portion of 
drainage, and in this respect I must agree with Mr. PotSytli* wheii 
he asserts that plants wohld grow much more luxuriantly if the pots 
were made \vith a siiiall rim iiiidcr them, to allow more drainage; 
blit I must certainly disagree with him in his rccommendatioiis Of 
glared pots, as I myself have tried them, and have IbUnd, as t 
expected, that if used for a time all my plants must inevitably petish. 
But to rctuim to the subject : after having attciided to drainage, abolit 
the middle of Marbh I take off a quantity of cuttings, which sooti 
make good toots, after which I platit them separately, in small pbls 
at first, aiid move them gradually into larger Ones until May, When 
they generally begin to show buds, and about J une they ate in most 
beautiful flower. All the blooming season I roll canvass over the 
greenhouse, so as to keep oft’ the intense rays of the suh, Which take 
away the colours and dry the soil, so as to make the flowers small, for 
the Mimulus delights in a damp earth, yet cannot be seen in per- 
fection when over-watered. Placing water in saucers, under the pots, 
I know to be a common practice, yet it is founded on a gross error, 
for if we inquire why watbr is placed under them, we are told, “ The 
Mitnuhis thrives on the banks of rivers; therefore it is natural for it 
to have water cbiistahtly by it.” This is true, ybt are hot to ebn- 
siilef that tbe Mimulus, in a pbt, haS hot the Satlie freedom of alt and 
soil as it has on the banks of streams, for in the latter position the 
water runs away after the plant has satisfied itself, but in a pot it 
* See for September, 184L 
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l^g after all noatiehmeDt is gone, and poisons the soil, and 
berth leather eventually destroy the plant. The only method to keep 
the Mimulus healthy, with r^ard to water, is to keep it in as shaded 
a positimi as possible, and to supply water moderately whenever it is 
required, yet always to allow the superfluous moisture to drain away. 

Ramng new When the plants are all in bloom, select 

the best coloured ones, and cross them upon the largest, and vice 
versa, for the two principal features in a good Mimulus are colour 
and size. If the operation be properly performed, the pods of seeds 
will begin to swell in a few days, and soon after they will turn brown 
and be ready for gathering. After sufficient good seed is collected, 
it should be sown in pots or boxes, sprinkling it on the surface of the 
soil, for if covered, the seeds will decay and never vegetate. When 
the young plants have acquired two or tliree sets of leaves, they 
sliould be transplanted into larger boxes, where they will bloom, or, 
if it be summer, into the 0^)00 ground, where they make the most 
healthy plants. AVhen they are in bloom, the best may be selected 
from the rest, and increased by cuttings, which easily strike. The 
principal properties, as I have said before, arc size and colour, witli 
the two lips forming a good circle. The plants raised from these 
cuttings should be preserved during winter in a cold frame, as they 
are more tender than the varieties of old standing. When the 
following spring arrives, they must be treated as directed above 
for old varieties ; and if these new ones be crossed by each other, and 
so continued for a few seasons, in a little time as fine a progeny will 
arise as can possibly be expected. 

Durham^ May lG/4, 1842. 


ARTICLE III. 

ON THE PINK. 

By J., of Sheffiex.I), 

There is no class of flowers which, in this neighbourhood, is so 
ardently admired and cultivated, by the amateur and working-class 
of florists, as that which forms our present subject^— tiie Pink. And, 
indeed, when we consider the comparative facility Avhich attends its 
growth, and its real merit and beauty when properly cultivated, we arc 
not surprised at its being thus noticed in the working-man’s garden, 
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but rather that it should not have received the more particular at- 
tention also of florists and amateurs of a higher standing and place. 
Such is the enthusiasm that prevails amongst these pink-growers, 
that almost every town in the district has clubs and societies exclu- 
sively for promoting its culture amongst them and the exhibition of 
its specimens. And the order with which these shows are conducted, 
and the fair play and justice that is afforded all parties, sets an ex- 
ample worthy of imitation by all our Floral and Horticultural So- 
cieties throughout England ; and Avhich would, if adopted, probably 
counteract the rapid fall and declension of many of them. 

My neighbour gardener is a pink-grower of considerable extent ; 
he is an old practitioner and the regular prize-champion at all the 
shows. As but one fence separates us, I have ample opportunity all 
the year round of learning and observing the entire process of his 
mode of culture. Having availed myself of this opportunity, a short 
account of it will not perhaps be altogether void of interest and 
instruction. The system he ])ursucs is very simple : he generally 
sets his plants about the latter end of September or the beginning of 
October ; he first digs and prepares his bed, which is of light sandy 
soil, to which lie adds a little loam or decayed vegetable mould, if 
able to procure it. He then stiws the bed over an inch and a half 
thick of fresh horscduiig or manure-litter, such as he 1ms, and sets 
bis plants. He does not disturb them aftcrwmrds till spring, when he 
lightens up the surface and refastens with his finger those plants 
whose roots have been forced up by the frost. I here must not 
forget to mention the great diligence he uses in seeking and destroy- 
ing the slugs and other vermin that prey about the beds. These are 
the, greatest foes a pink-grower has to contend against, and he must 
carefully look after them at all seasons, or all his hopes will be 
blighted and frustrated. In the blooming season also he manifests 
great care in securing the pods, and sheltering them from rain and 
weather. This he usually accomxdishes by means of boards six or 
eight inches square, or pieces of glass, fastened to a stick by any me- 
chanical contrivance that may suggest itself. The latter mode is 
however far the best, as it gives the flower the full advantage of the 
sun without exposing it to rain, except the flower requires keeping 
back for show, when boards are best. He supports the ];)etals behind 
w ith a round pasteboard cap, in the same manner as the Carnation. 
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iMfl! PP fpB’ll* ipiwtj ^hen set| |l\e(^ MP^PF 

B ^ P^?P® PB!^ Mfers jlie^ ijie wpatji^r 

takiilg th^ gia|8 off tpl ^ese?s sigiis! pf growth, 
>|Vliic^ ^s p^ewlly in t^irpe, wpe^s or a inpnth. H? thu| n^ppAgatcs 
thousands every year. 

The following are a feyr of our regular wimiiiig sorts, apd stand 
[j^at pp the list for this and our jicighhouring counties. 

Putrle laced. Bed laced. Black and While. 

Suwarrow'. Criterion. Parry’s Union. 

True Blue. Comet. Snow -ball. 

Duke of St. Alban’s. Admiral Codrington. "Vyhite Rock. 

Robin Hood. Red Rover. Master Overall. 

These are indee<l of matchless superiority and ought to be pos- 
sessed by every true admirer of floral beauty and perfection ; their 
neat and compact form, their bright and distinct colour, and their 
fine lace-work, makes them vie even with the Carnation and Pi- 
cotee. 

ARTICLE IV. 

ON TRELLIS AND TRAILING PLANTS. 

BY A FOREMAN OF A LONDON NUUSEUY. 

\&ic improvements in the style of parlom plants may be con- 
sidered a bi^ppy i)TOgiiostic of the success apd continuance of this 
brapeb of floriculture. Much has been said in praise of |lic Verbenas, 
apd cer^aiply there is np gropj) so well entitled to praise. Their coni- 
paratively fliminutive size apfl f^^dity of flowering, their elcgapce of 
gl^owth and deUcacy of fp|iage, the varied tints and cyen distinctive 
co1qui;s, reader them an especial attraction tp pven tl|j most careless 
and incii^oijs, observer of flpwers. Two or thr|c varieties, at tfiis 
nipment blpoiping in my window^ have elicited universal admiratiop ; 
and^ though j^lossoniing like fke flower of ^ray, in a region where 
** I'll!! mwy a is bom \q blush uoseeii,'’ 
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^ twtp for. swell silent nsowitoTS ef ^uty p thcee c^ 
the eartlt e^e, is greedy fo h,e wished %; yet my Httle proftig^Si 
despite % snppesed il??lW|siiess pf liouse-plepls, cleipi e“4 
sotnefhiQg more then a pefsing notiee* 

But it is wot iny intention to dwell on these elegant and new 
as in\ic|i has be^n ^Irqady writtfi^ ; but ^ wpr(ls Pn a^o^he^, and 
tliat a small family of pretty flowetrs, adm^tably a4ap|ed to grac^ \\iQ 
windows of dwellings with tbeir perpetual b]oont, and to becipm^ the 
subjects of the careful and tasteful management of the trellis, d ^Hude 
to the Mauranclyas. I vyell remember, some few years since, the 
pleasure I enjoyed iri seeing the little 14* ai^tirrhiniflora, whose pro- 
fuse flowering covers the luxuriant and twining stems; and when 
afterwards were introduced to its nipre delicate corollecj sister, sem- 
per florens, whose roseate hlooni is t^ue to its trivial name, I considered 
it no mean addition to greenhouse or flower border ; hut when thp 
superb seedling of Barclay came into notice, whose large depi) blue 
personate blossoms and fair green ftdiage, and more Inxuriant growth, 
points it out as the most desirable, I only thought that my predilection 
to the Maurandyas was most happily strengthened by the mann^y 
through which we became acquainted. 

As trellis plants, the Maurandyas arc peculiarly appropriate. The 
three species w^ould ornament any one’s collection, and amply repay 
all his efforts to train them into a fanciful form. They are a good 
companion to fhe Verbenas, hy "way of contrast ; and tbeir adaptation 
to pot culture, —very soon producing ffowers, and continuing for weeks 
and months in beauty, and hearing the scissors or the knife with great 
chance of improvement to their appearance, — are all concomitant in 
producing a good effect. Nor do they suffer from occasional neglect, 
as do many of our most beautiful plants ; fur Nature has taught the 
flexible petiole or leaf-sfalk to firmly embrace any object with which it 
comes in contact ; and the deprivation of water for a period exceeding 
its usual tiuie of imbibition is not attended with those fatal effects so 
apparent in niany flowers. 

For out-door cultivation, the Maurandyas are admirably adapted to 
training on pyramidal trellis work, in the centre of a bed composed of 
the dazzling and prostrate Verbenas. Growing with a rapidity s^ond 
only to them, the flexible shpets of Maurandya may be paade to climb 
a considerable structure in a few ; aud) lih:e its more btilliant 
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companions, too, a considerable frost is requisite to overcome its pro- 
pensity to flower. Winter, even in the first days of December, has 
been known to overtake M. Barclayana, so unwilling was it to yield 
to that gloomy monarch a triumph of the seasons which Flora 
assumes. 

I presume that some reader may smile at my enthusiastic sugges- 
tion to pay some regard to that little weed which daringly and fear- 
lessly hangs its tiny corollas of purple from many a high battlement 
and mouldering church-tower in Old England, — the thread-like 
stemmed Linaria cymbalaria; but, despite of expected ridicule, 
I venture to declare that, properly grown in the form of a trained or 
trailing plant, it would find many admirers. I never see it in a 
greenhouse, during the winter months, without a passing admiration ; 
and, for my own part, candidly confess my preference of it to many a 
new and rare tropical exotic, extolled and valued because new and 
rare. Like the other species of the genus Antirrhinum, to which it 
formerly belonged, the present is peculiarly a plant for scanty nourish- 
ment and drought. In the upright fissure of a wall I have noticed 
an elegant mass of its small leaves and smaller flowers where scarcely 
a moss would find subsistence. Time was when the thread-like 
stolones of Saxifraga sarraentosa, commonly known under the false 
appellation of Otaheite plant, might be seen pendent from almost 
every casement, and no mean appearance did it afford ; but it falls to 
the lot of vegetables, as of humanity, that fashion reigns among their 
ranks ; and, in consequence, the natural pendent development of many 
is banished, to give place to the more constrained style of training. 
With many plants this is a decided improvement; for example, with 
the Verbenas and Petunias ; but I think that a happy combination of 
both should prevail. 

Who, for instance, has not admired the almost perennial beauty of 
Lobelia bicolor, or the careless manner of Aster tenella, or the pretty 
mode of Lantana Selowii ? Russelia juncea, though beautiful when 
trained, is not inelegant when in a trailing state ; and even the minute 
Linaria cymbalaria, or ivy-leaved snap-dragon, is i^t an unworthy 
though humble companion, and deserving a quietf^omer of the shelf 
appropriated to creeping plants. The free, unrestrained, natural 
elegance of plants is, to the eye of refined taste, always the most 
attractive. Who would think of tying into a constrained position the 
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grotesque Cactus flabelliformis? And, although it is against the 
rules of good gardening to permit the weak-growing plants to suffer 
for want of artificial support, yet, to obviate the appearance of stiffness, 
an artificial style is adopted, and the picturesque is employed to 
amuse the eye and render nature subservient to art. 

There are many other plants of easy culture, which, like the above, 
trained, &c., would be continuous ornaments to the parlour, if only 
tried, and I am confident would amply repay attention. 

ARTICLE V. 

ON PRESERVING SPECIMENS OF PLANTS. 

BY CI.KUICUS. 

Obsickving, in a recent Number, that information is requested by a 
correspondent on a successful mode of drying specimens, the following 
was given me by a friend, which for two years I have adopted with 
very satisfactory results. “ In selecting specimens for drying, care 
must be taken that they exhibit the usual character of the species ; 
no imperfect or monstrous shoot should be made use of. If the 
leaves of different parts of the species vary, as is often the case in 
herbaceous plants, examples of both should be preserved. The twig 
should not be more woody than is unavoidable, because of its not 
lying compactly in the herbarium. If tlie flower grow from a very 
large woody part of the trunk, as is often the case, as in some 
Malpighias, Cynometra, &c,, then they should be preserved with a 
piece of the bark only adhering to them. It is also very important 
that ripe fruit should accompany the specimen. When the fruit is 
small, or thin, or capable of compression without injury, a second 
dried specimen may be added to that exhibiting the flowers; but 
when it is large and woody, it must be preserved separately. Next 
to a judicious selection of specimens, it is important to dry them in 
the best manner. For this purpose various methods have been pro- 
posed ; some of the simplest and most practicable may be mentioned. 
If you are in a country where there is much sun heat, it is an excel- 
lent plan to place the specimen between the leaves of a sheet of paper, 
and pour as much dry sand or earth over it as will press every part 
flat ; leave it in the full sunshine, and it will generally dry in a few 
hours. But in travelling, when conveniences of this kind cannot be 
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oonycniait oppoy^ni^, nn?tyap the pchage, tohe a fresh sheet of 
pper, and make it very dry and hot before the fire : into this sheet 
SO heated, transfer the specimens in the first of the papers in your 
package ; then dry that sheet, and shift into it the specimens lying 
in the second sheet, and so go on till all your specimens are shifted ; 
then strap np the package anew, and repeat the operation at every 
convenient opportunity till the plants are dry. They sfiouW then l)e 
transferred to fresh paper, tied up rather loosely, and laid by. Should 
the botanist be stationary, he may dry his paper in the sun ; if the 
number of specimens for preparation is inconsiderable, put them 
between cushions, in a press resembling a napkin press, paying it in 
the sun, or before a hot fire. It is extremely important that spe- 
cimens should be dried quickly, otherwise they are apt to become 
mouldy and rotten, or black, and to fall in pieces. Notwithstanding 
all the precautions that can be taken, some plants, sucli as Orchidc^e, 
will fall in pieces in drying : when this is the case, the fragments are 
to be carefully preserved, in order to be put together when the spe- 
cimen is finally glued down. In many cases, particvilarly tliose of 
Coniferre, Ericoc, &c., the leaves may be prevented falling off by 
plunging the specimen, when newly gathered, for a minute into hoilimj 
water. The great object in drying a specimen is to preserve its 
colour, if possible, which is not often the case, and not to press it so 
flat as to crush any of the pa^s, because that renders it impossible 


subsequently to analyse them. When specimens haye been thoroughly 
dried, they should be fastened by strong glue, not gupi, nqr paste, 
to half a sheet of good stout white paper : the plape wkere t^xey w^re 
found, or the person from whom they were? obtained, |Jxoiiid be written 
at the foot of each specimen, and tfie name at lowest right b*m(| 
corner. If any of the flowers or frpits, or se^ds, be loose, they should 
be put into small paper cases, whiefl may be glued in some conyo- 
nient p|^ce to the paper. cases are ej^tremelj; useful ; and 
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softened ip l^oiling yvatei ; this I’en^ers all the parts pliable, and 
often restores tlipm to their prigipa} position. In arranging spe- 
cimens when tlms prepared, every species of the samp genus should 
be put ipto a wrapper, fornied of a "^hole sheet of paper, apd marked 
at loiyer left corner with the name of the genus. The gepera 
should then be put together, according to their natural orders. To 
preserve plants pgainst the depredations of insects, by which, espe- 
cially tlie little Anobium castaneum, they are apt to be much infested, 
it been recommended to wash each specimen with a solution of 
corrosive sublimate, in camphorated spirits of wine ; but, indepen- 
dently of this being a doubtful mode of i)reservation, it is expensive, 
and in large collections extremely troublesome. I have found that 
suspending little open paper bags filled wifti camplmr, in the inside 
of the doors of my cabinets, is a far more simple and a most cfrectual 
protection. If is true that camphor will not drive away the lai*va? 
tliat may be carried into the herbarium in fresh specimens ; but the 
moment they become perfect insects, they quit the cases without 
leaving any eggs behind them.” 

ARTICLE \T. 

ON THE CULTURE OF THE IRIS UIOOLOR. 

BY VBOKA. 

Bking anxious to assist in spreading information, and observing that 
recently some notice has been made of Spanish and Persian Irises, I am 
induced to trouble you with a few remarks on the culture of the Iris 
bicolor. I have been repeatedly asked how I manage my plants ; 
even during this spring three eminent amateurs have inquired con- 
cerning the treatment of this and other plants. Not having time to 
answer every separate question of this sort, I take this opportunity 
of stating how your readers may certainly succeed as respects this 
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singular and beautiful species of Iris (Hermodactylus), introduced to 
our gardens so long ago as the year 1597. I do this the more readily 
because it deserves a place in every garden where a choice collection 
of plants is kept ; and besides, it forms a necessary link in the large 
and beautiful family of Iridesc. But first as to the identity of the 
species ; and on this point it may be remarked, that in “ Sweet’s 
British Flower Garden,” vol. v, page 146, there is the figure of a 
species of snake’s head; yet that is not the plant in question. On 
the contrary, I believe the Iris bicolor to be identical with the Iris 
tuberosa, in the Bot. Mag., page 531, though the figure of it there 
given is very poor. I got the plant from Pontefract eleven years ago, 
and this is the fifth intervening season it has bloomed under my care. 
I have about one hundred roots, and forty of them are now blooming. 
The soil consists of two parts of turfy peat, one of white sand, and 
one of completely rotted stable manure, all rubbed well together. It 
is not sifted, but a little of the finest is placed about the tubers when 
planted. They should be planted six inches deep, and there should 
be placed below the tubers a compost to tlie depth of at least nine 
inches. The plant is hardy, and should he placed in an open situa- 
tion ; it will require no protection except when in bloom, the flowers 
being often destroyed by spring frosts. I had tw^enty blossoms com- 
pletely cut off in the year 1838. The best, and indeed the only time 
to remove the roots with safety, is when they are in a quiescent state. 
The foliage will be dying dowm from about the end of May to the 
middle of June, when they should be taken up and kept in sand, in 
a moderately dry place for about a month, and afterwards planted in 
compost as above mentioned. If the plants be in pots, they may of 
course be removed any time, but 1 have found that the species can- 
not be kept in health long together in pots. Care should be taken 
not to break off the digitals of the root, in taking up and planting, for 
if that happen, the root will certainly not bloom. Something of this 
sort occurs, when the rods are left undisturbed the whole summer ; 
for being fleshy, the worms and various insects are attracted to them, 
which gnaw and separate the digitals, if they do not destroy the roots. 
But there would be no chance of the plant living|for a long time in a 
cool adhesive soil, where worms, &c. would not be likely to abound. 
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PART IL 

LIST OF NEW AND RARE PLANTS. 

EpiDKNDitUM ciNNABAiiiNUM. — Cinnabar Epidendrum. (Bot. Reg. 23.) Or- 
chidaceee. Gynandria Monandria. Frotn Pamambueo, to Messrs. Loddigos, 
with whom it has Iduomed. Sepals and petals of a bright rosy*red. Labellum 
yellow, dull orange and red. Each blossom is about two inches across. When 
cultivated, should have the pot well drained; it is simply dune by inverting a 
small pot in a larger one, which also allows the heat to rise readily to the roots. 
It grows freely in brown turfy peat. 

jASMiNiuia CAUDATUM. — Tuil-leavod. (Bot. Reg. 26.) Jasmiiiaceae. Di- 
andria Monogynia, A native of the warm valleys of the Syllet Mountains, in 
the East Indies. The leaves are of a deep green, tapering into long narrow 
|)oint8. It is a very graceful plant. The flowers are produced very numerously, 
In large terminal cymes, of a pure white, scentless. Each blossom is about an 
inch and a half across. It is well suited for training up a trellis or pillar in a 
cool stove, warm conservatory, or greenhouse, or twining round a frame, us is 
done with Tropaeolums, Thunbergias, &c. 

Oncidiom si'll acklatuu. — Scorched. (Bot. Reg. 30.) Orchidacese. Gy- 
nandria Monandria. From Guatemala and Mexico. It has bloomed with 
Messrs. Loddiges. Its habit much resembles O. reflexum. The flowers arc 
produced on a raceme, numerously, each flower being about an inch across, of a 
pule yellow, streaked with crimson. There are two varieties in this country, 
one with larger and much handsomer flowers than the present species. 

Lani'ana Ski.loviana, VAR. LANCBOLATA.— Mr.Sellow’s Lantaiia. (Bot. Mag. 
39H.) Verbenacem. Didynamia Angiospermiu. A variety with longer and 
narrower leaves than the L. Selloviana ; in all utl.er respects they agree. Both 
deserve cultivating, either in the greenhouse or conservatory. They will flourish 
ill the open border during summer, 

Catasetum ai.ouiVEUt'M. — Globe-flowered, (Bot. Mag* 3942.) Orchidaceae. 
Gynandria Monandria. From Brazil, and has bloomed in the Glasnevin Botanic 
Garden. Tiie flowers are very globular in form, at)out an inch in diameter, of a 
pale green, spotted with brown, and deep purple. They are produced in a spike 
from a foot to half a yard high, having from ten to fifteen flowers. 

ALSTHaiMKRiA psiTTAciNA, VAB. KRKMBoui.i)Ta. — Mr. Ercmbouldt’s. (Bot. 
Mag. 3944.) Amarillidetc* Hexaudria Monogynia. Raised in Germany, and 
is a hybrid Lelweeii A. psittacina and pukhra, or Uookeriana, The flowers arc 
white, marked and streaked with red, having a broad portion of yellow down the 
middle of each division of the corolla. Each blossom is about two inches across, 
and are handsome. 

ZiERiA i.iEVioATA. — Sinooth-kavcd. (Pax. Mag. Bot.) Synonym Z. laiiceoJata. 
A greenhouse plant, from New Holland, which has bloomed in the collection of 
Messrs. Rollisson, of Tooting. It is a delicate looking plant, somewhat of a 
trailing habit, growing about half a yard high. It has a resemblance to a 
slender plant of Boronia pinnata. The flowers are produced in small heads 
of ten or a dozen in each, of a pinkish-blush colour. A single blossom is 
about a quarter of an inch across. It blooms fur several months in spring and 
summer. 

RuonoDKNDiioN Smituii aurkum.-— Mr. Smith’s Yellow Rose Bay. (Pax. 
Mag. Bot.) Raised by Mr, Smith, Nnrscrymau, Norbiton, near Kingston, in 
Surrey; from seed saved from a seedling Rhododendron, which had been tbrtilized 
with the yellow flowered Azakii. It is perfectly hardy, blooming profusely in 
large heads of beautiful yellow flowers. Each blossom is about three inches and 
a half across. It deserves a place wherever it can be grown. 
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New Plants bioomed in NurseneSf 8^*c, 

CoMBHETuu MACROPHYLLUU. Wc sav tliis plant last year at Messrs. 
Kollissons, soon after they .obtained Jt. It has a noble foliage, is an evergreen 
climber, blooming very freely. I’he fldweVs are produced in denser keddd than 
C, cocciueum, and are of a brilliant carmine colour. 

BanoNU biEUssiCAuus. Siehl ivpih ISlnhteinkla to the Warded of the London 
Ilbrticdltural bibbni. The fioWeiii dtb ivhite, and have li 

very jiveljfr ajmfeariince, olbbining so freely in the spring months. The leaves are 
very thick hhd succiileht; 

B^onia vxTiFOLiA. Also from ^i^atemaia, ahd bloomed in London 
Horticultural Society’s garden. The flowers are wliile^ vjery inlerestiiig and 
pretty. Both kinds deserve to be grown for spring ornaments for the stove. 

iluPHOiiiiiA BnroNii. , In bloom, at ,Mess|:s. ^Uissons, pir Tooting. , It has a 
strong resemblance to E. splendens, but the flowers are ^ a much superior 
intense hue. It blooms nearly all the year, is a beautiful flowering plant, and 
deserves a place in every stove. 

Acacia unoPHttLA. An erect growing greenhouse plant, from the Swan 
Hiver, blooming with Messrs. Young, of Epsom. The flowers are ;produced in 
erect racemes, globular, of a deep orange Colour. It is a very neat and handsome 
species, well deserving a situation wherever practicable. 

IlABiiANi’litJs PuATENSis. Wc i^aiv this pretty bulbous plant in bloom last 
year, at Mr. Low’s 5 we merely now refer to it to observe that it has recently 
bloomed in the greenhouse there. The flowers, being of the liliaceous character, 
are of h bright red, with a light greeii centre and sltipes. They arc produced on 
a stem about half h yard high. 


PART III. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

QUERIES. 

On Plants suitable foii growing in a Vase. — 1 should be obliged if Sotne 
()i‘ your iiunierous correspondents woiild inform me what planb Would answer 
the best to grow in two large vases iii a pleasure gatden, in a situation somewhat 
exposed to the wind. 1 have lately had two large YuccUs placed in them, but 
d ivindy night has blowti nearly all the leaves awUy, and left the plants in a sad 
forlorn condition. K W* 

Bicbmoild, Yorkshire, March 23, 1812. 

[The following we have found answer admirably in similar windy situations, 
vis.,— ♦ 

FtwhsiaSi blooming profusely aiid gracefully, as well as of Ibhg continuance. 

Hydrangea hortensis, with its noble heads of blue or rose coloured flowers. 

Cleiftaliii Sieboldii^ blooms most prbfbsely, .and its striking contrast in colours, 
white with dark centre, produces a pretty effect. It blooms through the summer 
season; This requires a frame to. secure it to, and its shoots, hanging with 
p^mdulons loads of flowersi secured to a wire reaching dowu the sides of the 
vase, or tub, &c., gives a pretty effect. Other Clematises, as azurea, danimpla, 
&c., answer well, so treated, as do the evergreen scarlet Trumpet Honeysuckle, 
the common evergreen Honeysuckle, the Sollya heterpjihylln, ttiid hiUny df ^he 
Climbing Roses that Uoom during the siunm'ct and iuti^h months ; of these 
there are evergreen as well as deciduous, flue coloured %in 4 ^, which answer 
well. 6 ur plan with the Fuchsias^ Hydrai^eas, Sdliyae, dnd Cielnatis SiebdVdii, 
and Azurea, was to grow them in the greehlibii^h, kc., till coming into bloohi, 
and then place them where desired^ If pUhtbd in Which could bb piaced 
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inside A Vase, .&c., this was easily done, 1?he Deuizta tscahraf with its pretty 
pearl while ftotver s, lobits well wlien used iTor the purpose, ahd blooms lon^, as 
does the Trojpti^olum when triihed to d Iraine^ blobihiiig profu^sely 

and for a long period. All the aboie are of easy culture, — CoNoucToii.] 

On Climbing Roses, — 1 want a dozen good kinds of CUmbing Roses that 
will grow rapidly when trained. to a south-West wall. 1 shall be glad if sbme 
rose connoisseur will give ihe a list of such in ail early number. 

iNOumiiii. 

[^imee f^ibert, white ; blooms in large clusters, in autumn. 

BougainvUki lilac-purple, very double, rather small, but blooms profusely. 

liiairiif very large, rosy lilac ; blooms early. 

Bom saultt red ; blooms early and profusely. 

Charles the Tenths line red ; blooms early and very profusely. 

Champneyanatyt\\\iQ\ blooms late in the Season, in line clusters. 

De Lisle, blush, with deeper coloured centre ; blooms early and very double, 
in profusion. 

Maria Leonidas white, large flower; blooms profusely jn the autumn. 

Madame dArblay, flesh emoured; blooms late; beautifully double. 

Noisette Lamarque, white ; blooms early ; very double. 

Ruga, pink-blush ; blooths early and profuse ; double, and rapid grower. 

Jmme Desprez, buff ; blooms late, in profuse clusters. 

The abdve will answer the purpose. — C onuuctor.] 

On Plan is suhable von urowino in a small shallow Basin bv VVatbr in 
A Flower (tarden. — Will you, or any correspondent Acquainted with a list of a 
few of the best water-plants for a shallow basin of water, situated In a sheltered 
flower garden, give me the names of a few in an early number of the Cawinet? 

Northampton, March 27, 1842. Clewcos. 

[The above was received tob late for oUr A\^ril number. The following list 
was given for insertion in Mrs. Loudon’s late Lady's Magazine of Gardening, and 
furnished by Captain James Mangles, a gentleman every way qualified to Assist 
our correspondent, — Con»ijctor.'| 

Two of the handsomest aquatics I know are Aponogeton angnstifulia and 
A. distachyou ; they have both white flowers, tinged with pink, and black 
anthers, which give them a very lively appearance. A. distachyon is much the 
larger plant of the two. They are both tolerably hardy, but require protection 
during Winter. Poiitediiia cordata has arrow-shaped, erect leaves, dhd an 
upright spike of dark purple flowers. Jt is a native of North America, oiid is 
quite hardy in England. Bntomus uiuheUatus, the floweriiig rush, with its 
heads of pink flowers, and Acorus CAlamus, the sweet-scented watfer-ifbed, are 
tall, showy plants, as is Cypei-us loiigus, which last beArs botUo resemblahce to 
the Papyrus of the Nile, r'or smaller plants may be mentioned the little Frog- 
hit, liydfocharis itiorsusrana, with its pUrc white flowers ; Hobtonia palustris, 
the WAtter violet, with its pretty pink flowers; Calla p.ilastris, the water dragboii; 
CaltliA pAliistna, the marsh marigold; Nyttiphea alba, the coni hion water-lily; 
StratiOdeA aloideA, the fjcsh fl^Ater soldict; SAgittaria sagitlmfolia, tlie Chinese 
arrowhead, with its White and gl*eeu flowers; PitigUicula Lusitanica, Samolus 
Valetaitdi, VillArsia liymphAeoldes, the j^elldw fringed buck-bean; Cbmatum 
palmtre, and NuphAr aiivetta. The beautiful little Polygonum ampUlbiinn, the 
Irose-colouied water-|)eppelr, With iU ‘dark pink fluWeis, of which there Is Ao miich 
in the large piece of Water opposite the palate iii Rensiiigtbn Gardens, is quite 
hardy, as is MeriyaUthfes trifoliatA, this tomlnon buck-bean. These are all 
cortimott, but Thalia dealbAtA, a cUrious black atid. white plant, and Trapa 
natans, also cuiious, Are more rave. 

** Fot the plaUt 8 not Aquatics, but which Will thrive from having , tlieir pots 
plungfed in water, are Calla ethiopica, the tall scarlet Lobelias, and all the kinds 
of MitUnluS. As a companion to the little musk-plant, 1 may recommend ihe 
Myosotis ^alUsttisithe truA For|et-menoh and Houitouia cA^rutea; a pretty little 
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** The following bulU will also grow and flower splendidly with their pots half 
plunged in water. Criiium Capense, the white, striped, and purple Cape 
Crinums ; Amaryllis speciosa, sometimes called Hippeastruin purpureum, and 
sometimes Vallota purpurea, with dark crimson, lily-like dowers; Pancratium 
Mexicanum ; and Calostemina purpurea, C. lutea, and 0. Alba. All these are 
half-hardy bulbs^ and require protection during winter. 

** For plants not plunged in water, which require but little sun, the best 
perhaps are the Camellias and Fuchsias, particularly the splendid new Fuchsia 
Standishii, and F. fulgens, and F. corymbiflora. All these Fuchsias like a very 
rich soil and a shaded situation, but to these must not be added the well-known 
Fuchsia globosa, as that species will not flourish without plenty of light and 
air.'* 


REMARKS. 

Proceedinffs of Societ ies* 

Horticultuhai. Socibtv. May 2. — ^Anniversary. At this meeting tl»e 
Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Edgar, and Dr. Henderson, were severally re-elected 
President, Treasurer, and Secretary for the ensuing year; and the Earl of 
llchcster, Sir W. J. Hooker, and Mr. Barchard, were added to the council. In the 
report of the auditors the income of the Society was stated to be 1119/. \7s. 8//. 
more than the expenditure ; and a reduction of the Society’s debt, to the extent 
of 1047/. 12«. Sd.f within the year was announced. 

May 3. — Sir O. Mosley, Bart., in the chair. R. Boyd, J. C. M‘Mullan, 
J. ViUebois, and B. N. Williams, Esqrs., were elected fellows. A splendid col- 
lection of plants was exhibited by Mrs. Lawrence, amongst which were hand- 
some specimens of Epiphyllum hybridum, Erica aristata major, K. pinifolia, 
well-grown plants of Chorozema Dicksoni and Cytisus Phillipensis, with a briglit 
crimson seedling Cineraria. A Knightian medal was awarded for the four latter. 
From Mr. Dean, gardener to J. Bateman, Esq., F. H. S., some cut flowers of 
Orchidaceous plants, including Epidendrum Stamrurdiauum, whose ileiicious 
fragrance and graceful habit ought to obtain it a ]>lace in every collection ; 
Laelia Cinuabarina, from Brazil, of a bright vermilion colour ; Cattleya Skinneri, 
a rare and beautiful species ; and a very flue spike of Cyrtochilum maculatum, 
the flowers of which were of a deeper colour, and nearly twice the size of those 
generally exhibited. For the three former a Kniglitiaii medal was given. From 
W. H. Story, Esq., a collection of seedling Ericas, raised from K. echiiflora, 
with exceedingly well-flowered plants of Erica nristata major, E. nmndula, an(l 
E. campanulata ; the last a rare and beautiful variety, with yellow flowers and 
a peculiarly slender habit. Foi the three last-named a Knightian medal was 
also awarded. From Mr. Atlee, gardener to H; Beaufoy, Ksq., a collection of 
greenhouse plants, containing a good specimen of the delicate Erica mundula, 
and remarkably fine ones of Burooia pinnata and B. serrulata, for which a 
Banksiau medal was given. From F. Coventry, Esq., of Jersey, a seedling 
Calceolaria, and a perfectly new species of Troproolum, with larger flowers than 
the greenhouse kinds now cultivated; these aie of a dark yellow colour, and 
fimbriated. This plant unites a peculiarly delicate habit of its own with the 
excellent one of Tropaeolum tricolorum. A Baiiksian medal was awarded fur 
it. From C. B. Warner, Esq., a collection of Orchidaceous plants, containing 
fine specimens of the rare Broughtonia sanguinea, Zygopetalum rostratum, with 
its singular long-beaked flowers, and Epidendrum variegatum, a beautiful 
species, and rarely seen in such perfection as the plant now exhibited. For the 
latter a certificate was awarded. From Mr. Staudish, a seedling Calceolaria, 
named C. Standishii, of a beautiful deep yellow, spotted aid streaked with red- 
dish brown, and a new Salvia, from the North of l|diaj the blossoms when 
first expanded are of a delicate lavender colour, but afterwards change to a dark 
blue ; it possesses much the habit of a Lupine, and is likely to prove a valuable 
addition to our herbaceous plants. A certificate was given fur it. From Mr. 
Stanley, gardener to Berena, Esq., some excellent seedling Calceolarias, and 
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a fine plant of Goodia lotifolia, fur which a certificate was awarded. From 
Messrs, Lucombo aud Pince a new and handsome Leptosperrnuni, from Swan 
River, with pink flowers, which it produces very freely. A certificate was 
awarded for it. From Mr. Graves, plants of Epidendrum iiiversuiii and Ouci- 
aium flexiiosum, a beautiful species, producing a lar;;e drooping panicle of 
bright yellow flowers. For this also a certificate was awarded. From Mr. 
Beck three well-grown Calceolarias, in his newly-invented slate-boxes : the 
luxuriant growth of these plants wassuflicient proof that this kind of material 
suits them as well as the porous burnt pots in gencial use. From Mr. Veitch a 
collection of plants ; those most wortliy of notice were — the rare Oncidium ra- 
mosum, and cut flowers of a greenhouse plant called Stigmatophyllon aristatum. 
From Mr. J. A. Henderson, an excellent collection of Cinerarias, chiefly seed- 
lings ; tlie colours of some were extremely brilliant, and entirely different from 
those generally known. A certificate was awarded for them. From Mr, I very 
were also a collection of Ciiierariafi, and a finely spotted variety of Mimulus. 
From Mr. Henderson, gardener to Sir G. Beaumont, Bart., some seedling Pelar- 
goniums. From Messrs. Lane and Sons, an excellent collection of forced Hoses, 
amongst which we particularly noticed the following ; — Bvurhom: Theresita, 
Bouquet de Flore, Coquette de Montmoreuc}-, Clementine Duval, De Neuilly, 
Kmilic Courtier, Armosa, Cerise ; Teas: Theoboldine, Niphites (yellow), Moyra, 
Fiilgorie, line dark red ; Perpetuais : Calliope, William Jesse, Madame Laffay ; 
Chinas: TrloTiphante, Capitame Parry, Paris, Belle de St. Cyr, and Marjolin. 
\Vith these was a pretty box of Heartsease, containing some excellent flowers. 
For the Roses a certificate was awarded. From Mr. Ilcnchman there was also 
a collection of Heartsease. From Mr. Alexander Scott, gardener to Sir G. 
Staunton, a fine cluster of the fruit of Musa C’avendlshi, weighing upwards of 
40 lbs. j for this a Banksian modal was awarded. From Sir. C. McGregor, 
gardener to H. Villebois, Esq., a handsome Melon, weighing 1 lb. 15 oz. From 
Lord Beerhaven were some tine Shaddocks and Oranges. From the garden of 
the Society a large collection of Orchidaceous and other plants; amongst them 
were an exceedingly pretty new species of Barkeria, from Guatemala, with 
delicate lilac and purple flowers, called by the Spanish Americans Flor d' Isabel, 
and used by the Guatenialese to decorate their altars and temples ; a fine spe- 
cimen of Oncidium luridutn guttatum ; Odontoglossum lauve, a new but not 
j>articularly handsome species; Bossiaea disticha, and Iiidigofera sylvatica, two 
very good greenhouse plants, and a pretty collection of Cinerarias. 

Afa// 5. — Mr. Solly’s second lecture was delivered to-day. On this occasion 
he entered into a consideration of the composition of vegetable m»nter, and stated 
that it consists almost wholly of the four elements, Oxygen, Hydrogen, Carbon, 
and Nitrogen. These were successively considered, together with their pro- 
perties anti the compounds they form. Oxygen was shown to be a most im- 
pottaut part of the air we breathe, and to be the element by means of which 
objects are enabled to hum. Carbon, which exists in so many different forms, 
comprising the diamond on the one hand and charcoal on the other, was the 
next subject of examination. Its preparation by charring wood, and its strong 
affinity for oxygen, were pointed out, but it was shown that it cannot combine 
with oxygen till it is heated ; it then forms carbonic acid gas, the great material 
tjpon which plants depend for their food. It is found experimentally that car- 
bonic acid is formed when vegetable matter is burnt in a close vessel ; hence 
oxygen and carbon must, have been present in the vegetable matter. Hydrogen 
is a gas forming one of the constituents of water, oxygen being the other. 
Experiments were adduced in proof of this. Water was formed and decomposed. 
It was shown that, when dry vegetable matter is burnt, water is formed; there- 
fore, hydrogen and oxygen must be piesent iu the vegetable matter. The subject 
of Nitrogen was deferred till the next h cture. Nothing could be betfer thau the 
matiner in which these matters were treated. The experiments in illustration 
were well selected, and conducted with great skill ; and the increasing number 
of visitors shows the deep interest they take in the lectuies. 

New TuoPiEOLUH. — Having observed in one of the late numbers of the 
Qardetters' Ckrvnioh a notice of a new Tropceolum, which is stated to have been 
VoL. X. No. 112. N 
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{prowji by Mr. K^land, of iemy, 1 beg^ to say that it was grown and bloomed 
by me, from whom Mr. Keltand [trocuted it. The plants taken over to England 
by him have been, 1 nnderetaud, so much injured in the carriage ns to be quite 
unfit fur exhibition ; and I pro|)ose, therefore, having still two plants in my pos- 
session, to exhibit one at the May Show of the lloiticultural Society. 1 have 
been informed, eiace the insertion of the notice before mentioned, that tlie tubers 
in Mr. Low’s possession (having since shown bloom) turn out to be diiteient 
from mine, and an interior variety. 1 obtained the tubers from Mr. Bridges as 
stated, but thty were found among the mountains near Curico, in Chili.— F/erf, 
C&vmiry* [This is probably the plant alludeii to by Mr, Bridges in the last 
No. of the ^ London Journal of Botany.”] “ Among the species fVom the pro- 
vince of Colchagua, you will fiiul a most beautiful Tropaohim with yellow 
ftowers^ which I consider new. Tubers of it are among my bulbs and seeds. I 
bavec^kd it T. edule, because the roots are eaten either roasted or boiled, in 
times of scarcity, by the poor natives of the province of Colchagua, who call it 
‘ Papas Cudai.' 1 shall endeavour, next year, to transmit home tubers of 
Tropseolum axuremn of Miers; a must charming plant, which few persons have 
ever seen- 1 once found it producing its lovely blue flowers on the summit of a 
raoiuntain called ^ Lji Campana de Quillota,’ nearly 4000 feet aliove the level of 
the sea, and nowhere, save on this mountain, did I see it, during my rambles in 
Chili.” 


Wkst London GAaDENiins* Association. — Mr. Parker rrad a paper on 
Pelargoniums. lie stated that where strong i)lanfs are required to flower the 
following .'•cason, the cuttings sliould be taken off in March, and at a time when 
the plants need thinning. The soil used for them should consist of equal 
portions of turfy loam and leaf mould, with a small quantity of sand ; inserting 
the cuttings simply in small OO-sized pots, and placing them in a frame, with 
a gentle heat. In about four weeks* time, when the cuttings are rooted, they 
may be removed into a cold frame, admitting plenty of air as the weather 
permits, and as they grow, topping them at the fourth joint, to produce lateral 
shoots. In the beginning of May they may be taken from the fiMine, and 
jilaced in an open situation on boards or slates, re-potting them into 48-s zed 
|K)ts, and some of tlie stronger into t32'.s. Place an oyster-shell at the bottom of 
each pot, and put some rough p'eces of tuify loam upon it ; thus the plant is 
shifted moie readily with the ball of earth cntiie. The compost, at this stage of 
their growth, should be two barrowfuls of turfy loam, half ditto of peat eavtli, 
half ditto two years’ old cow-dung, and half a peck of silver sand, the whole 
chopped up with the spade, and by no means sifted. When the lateral shoots 
have grown three or four joints, they should be again stopped, and while pliable 
tied down, so as to form the plants. When these are expected to flower in May, 
they should not be stopped later than the second week in November; the leaves 
should then be thinned out, so that the air may circulate freely amongst the 
shoots. Several soiis, which do not require stopping, will nut flower before 
those which were stopped in November ; of this kind are Nymph, Syljdi, Fosier’s 
Matilda, and Alicia siiperha. When plants are required to flower in June or 
July, they should be stopped in January, and repotted into a larger sized pot in 
February, in the following compost ; — three barrowfuls of well-enriched turfy 
loam, half ditto of peat earth, half ditto of two years' old cow-dung, and one 
peck of silver sand. The temperature of the house should be kept at 4o^, so as 
to induce them to root freely, for they will not flower well unless the pots arc 
well filled with roots. A fortnight after they have been rej^olted, the temperature 
may be allowed to fall to 42^, and the flues should be damped two or three times 
dnrmg the night, to keep a moist atmosphere, taking care that plenty of air he 
admitted whenever the weather will permit. As the pl|ats |ji'ogress, it will I o 
requisite to tie each shoot to a separate stake. In Marcl|!they should again be 
examined, and all weak lateral shoots taken off. In Apal the fires may he dis- 
continued, and the plants may bo syrinj^d overhead twice a- week daring fine 
weather, when the house is closed for the night, After ciintinuiug this treatment 
a month, il the green fly shbuld make its appearance^ it will be necessary to 
iiiiiiigate tkem with tobacco; thin should be done when the plants are dry, and 
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the following day they should be well S 3 'riiigefl. When the flowers are begintiing 
io expand, a thin shading of canvass should be put on the outside ^ the house, 
taking care that the plants never flag for want of wafer, Tlie blooming sea«>oii 
over, the plants should be placed in au open situation for a fortnight, until the 
woo(l is hard ; they may then be headed down, and when the yoimg shoots have 
grown about an inch, nearly all the soil should be shaken inm the roots* In 
repotting them, the size of the pots must be regulated by that of the plants, aad 
must he as small as they can conveniently be put into. The winter treatment 
mu>t be as before directed. Mr. Shearer was of opinion that currents of air 
materially conduced to the hualth of the Pelargonium ; probably by causing 
mulioii in the leaves, which accelerated the flow of sap, and also had a tendency 
to harden the tissue, as is seen in trees in exposed situations; and he thought 
also that the admission of* fresh aiir as often us possible would prevent a lodg- 
ment of moisture on the leaves, which is so particularly injurious to these plants 
during the doudy days of winter. Mr. Caie said that Mr, Parker had noticed 
two ifuportant facts connected with the growth of the Pelargonium ; find, the 
confinement of the roots whilst flowering; secondly, that currents of air have a 
capacity for moisture at a season of the year when the «tm's nays are compaiu* 
tively powerless ; and he thought that, without a knowledge of these facts, 
neither such flowers nor fruit could lie procured from plants not indigenous to 
our island as might be obtained if these facts were fully understood. Hence the 
lu'cessity of draining and pi ititing near the surface in certain situations, and 
likewise the admission of cold air into greenhouses, which, upon entering the 
house, became heated, and, its capacity for moisture incrcusiug, it naturally ex- 
tracted that from the leaves of the plants. 


LONDON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S SHOW* 

The first exhibition for the present season took place at the Chiswick Gardens 
on Satuiday May Uth, and for the beauty and number of specimens shown far 
exceeded any previous spring show. The day was exc(‘edingly fine, and thci 
gardens in high order ; one of the most splondul of out'door trees, the Glycine 
(Wistaria) Uliinensis being in full bloom, and covering about 150 feet of wall 
with its clusters of lilac flowers. At an early hour her Majesty and Prince 
Albert, accompanied by the Duke of Devonshire, president of the Society, en- 
tered the grounds, and inspected various tents of ihiit and flow^ers, with which 
they appeared highly gratified, and then retired to his Grace’s villa adjoining 
the gardens. The number of visitors during the day was 5500. The quantity 
of sjjecimens exhibited were so numerous, that we could only take particulars of 
the most rare, interes'.ing, or of superior growth. 

PiiLMiooNiUMS. Twelve (not for competition), il/r. Coc/<, of Chiswick, ex- 
hibited the most superior; they were magnificent specimens, of admirable form 
and large size, also in profuse bloom, exhibiting the climax of culture with this 
lovely tribe of plants. The sorts were Gartli’s Victory, Eliza superba, Brides- 
mald, Hienzi, Garth’s Queen of the Beauties, Florence, Clarissa, Jewess, Vulcan, 
Coronation, Annette, Orange Boven. 

Mr. Cntleuffh, Nurseryman’s Class. 1st Twelve* A very judicious selection 
of colours, well grown both in size and form, being of lowish growth, spread out 
so as to make the greatest flat surface of profuse bloom, which gave them a fine 
advantage for inspection. The sorts were — Coronation, Comte de Paris, Lady 
Mayoress’s Orange Bovcui, Magna Charta, Sylph, Erectura, Una, Garth’s Vic- 
tory, Climax, Eliza superba, and Ovid. Prize, Gold Banksian Medal. 

Mr. Gaines, 2nd Twelve. They were very fine gfijwn specimens, some of the 
plants of extraordinary growth, but perhaps as a matter of necessity, not having 
another specimen advanced enough to exhibit, one of the kinds was not con- 
sidered on an equality of merit with the others he exhibited ; namely, Diaderae- 
turn rubescens* Tlie suits were Grand Duke, Raft'aelle, Grace Darling, Em- 
peror, Climax, Matilda, Mabel, Diademetum rubescens, Alicia, Juba, Eliza 
superba, seedling. Prize, large Silver Medal, 

Mr. Beck, IslewoTth. Amateur’s Class, 1st Twelve. The plants were a few 
days short of perfection in bloum. but they w'cre well-crown specimens, and the 
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seleetton was judicious. The sorts were. Sylph, Sultan, Vulcan, Gip^y, Krectum, 
Nymph, Matilda, Hebe, Rienzi, James, Vivid, and Deborah. Prize, large 
Silver Medal. 

Mr* Bromley t gardener to Miss Anderson, of Fairlee Park, near Reading, 2ud 
Twelve. Lady Denbigh, Diademetum rubescetis. Climax, Discount, Louis 
Quartorze, Garth's Perfection, Jewess, Dennis's Perfection, Vandyke, Victory, 
Lady Murray, and Miss Anderson. The selection of kinds was not on an 
equality; some of them of first-rate excellence, and a few of mediocrity. The 
plants were in fine bloom, and well grown, but ttie distance brought bad affected 
them a little in appearance. 

Mr, Catlcughy Nurseryman's Class, 1st Six. The sorts were — Jewess, Climax, 
Coronation, Garth's Victory, Kliza superba, and a magnificent specimen of Dis- 
count. The prize was large Silver Gilt Medal. 

Mr, Gaines, 2ad Six. Climax, Lady Bulteel, Grand Duke, Louis Quatorze, 
Emperor, and Kliza superha. 

Mr, Cock, as usual, exhibited a single specimen of extraordinary growth, 
placing it as heretofore at the entrance to the tent. The kind thus shown was 
Florence. It attracted much attention, being densely covered with fine bloom. 
Mr. Gaines's Emperor was very conspicuous ; its brilliancy of colour producing 
a striking appearance, rendering it very attractive. Mr. Catleugh had Sylph in 
far better coiiditiun than we ever previously saw it ; it was in profuse bloom, 
and better expanded than usual. 

A seedling plant raised by Met', II, Garth, and named Symmetry, was ex- 
hibited and universally admired. The upper petal of the jfiower is of a deep 
rich inuroon crimson, shading <»tf to the side, and there terminating in a broad 
edging of pink. The lower petals are nearly white at the centre, and the other 
portion of a beauti/'ul delicate pink. Prize, ('ertificate of Merit. 

A seedling of Mr, Gaines’s, named Amulet, was exhibited, and greatly ad- 
mired. The upper petals have a large dark rich blotch, finishing to the side 
with a broad hand of a fine rose colour. The lower petals beautiful rose. Prize, 
Certificate of Merit. 

There were other seedlings exhibited, but some having been brought a con- 
siderable distance, had got damaged, so that they appeared to disadvantage. 
Mr. Poutey's Duke of Cornwall is a very attractive flower, being jieculiarly 
brilliant in colour. Mr. Gaines’s Orange Perfection is of a beautiful chaste 
colour, and no doubt will he much sought after when seen in liis numerous col- 
lection at Battersea; its distinctness in colour is very conspicuous. Mr. Rendle 
had some fine kinds, also Mr. Beck, of Isleworth. 

Kosxs. — Messrs. Lane ami Son exhibited a large and beautiful collection of 
Roses, which at this early period was much admired ; the collection consisted 
of the following kinds : — 

Hybrid China: Coup d’Hehe, Lady Montmorency, Charles Louis, Belle de 
St. Cyr, Earl Talbot, Belle ILloise, Emperor Probus. 

Pei'petuat: Torrida, Angelina. 

Bourbon : Ernilie Courtier, Bouquet de Flore, De Neuilly, Jireon, Clementine 
Duval, Co^iuette de Montmorency, Boulogne, Koblin, Ceres, General Merlin, 
Celimene, Augustine Marget, Grand Capitaine, Armosa, Cardinal Fische, Thi- 
mocle, Madame Marget, Tlieresita, Madame Nerard, Queen of Bourbons, 
Tiiomphe de Montmorency. 

Hybrid P^rpeluals : Duchess de Nemours, Due d'Aumale, Miss E Uott, 
Madame Lafiey, Edward Jesse, Aubernuii, Fulgorie, Sisley, Gloire de Roser- 
raene. Count de Paris, Gloire de Gneriu, Queen Victoria, Prince Albert, William 
Jesse. 

China! Nouvelle Heloise, Gabrielle, Victoire d'Aumay, Rubens, Eugenie 
Hard e, Cramoisie ebloiiissante, Eugene Beauhavnais, Abbe IV^iaud, Cramoisie 
superieme, Belle de J’lorence, Nemesis, Louis Philipp^^Suljdiurea superba, 
Triomphaut, Miellez, Assereus, Carmin Desprez, Augustme Hersent, La Ca- 
moens, Joseph Deschiens, IMadame Fries-Morel, Caroline de Bcrri, Majorlim 
dll Luxemburg, Laurestine. 

Teas; Comte. d'Osmont, Bougere, Charles Reybaud, Bella Alleinande, 
Abricote, W^’iHiain W'allacei Hardy, Eliza Sauvage, Devoiiieiisis, Multifiora, 
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Tag^lioni, Princess de Mecklenburg, Goubalt, La Renommee, Triomphe de Flore, 
Yellow, Comte de Paris, Besnnr, Princesse Helene, Ktigenie Jovin, D'Yebles, 
Marshal Vallee, Hamon, Nestor, Solomon, Levesoii Gower, Mac Carthy, 
Strombio* Prise, large Silver Medal. 

Ca!.ceoi.aria8. Nurseryman’s Class. Mr, CaUeugU, Herbaceous Calceo- 
larias. Prise, large Silver Medal. Shrubby Calceolarias, Prize, large Silver 
Medal. Mr. Gaines, Shrubby Calceolarias, namely, Asparagia, Golden Sovo- 
reign, llienzijSanguinea, Bride, and Fairy Queen. Prize, Silver Knightian Medal. 

Getitlemetes Gardenets* Class. Mr, Cmach, gardener to K. Vines, Esq., Her- 
baceous Calceolarias. Prize, large Silver Medal. Shrubby Calceolarias. Prize, 
large Silver Medal. 

Mr, Standish exhibited a seedling half shrubby Calceolaria, which was much 
admired ; the ground colour is a deep yellow, with numerous brown spots. Prize, 
Certificate of Merit. 

Mr. Green, diS usual, exhibited some beautiful seedlings. One, Ne plus Ultra, 
is a pale yellow at the middle, spotted, shading off to a deep yellow at the edge. 
The flower is of a large size. A prize, the Certificate of Merit, was awarded for 
it. Sulphurea graiidillora, slightly spotted, flower of very large size. Regina, 
middle dark rich eriinson, and light at the edge; the flower is very large. Eli/.a, 
rich crimson middle, with a light coloured edge, large flower. Pallida, deep 
sulphur, spotted, large flower. Georgiana, brownish crimson middle, with a 
white edge, large and bca\itiful. 

Mr, Homes, of Bromley, who has raised many most beauliful kinds, exhibited 
one called Queen of Sheba, a largo flower, light crimson middle, spotted with 
dark, and a pale edge. It was much admired. 

Mr. Kinghorn, of Twickenham, exhibited one named Maculata ; yellow, pro- 
fusely spotted. 

Azalkas. This charming tribe of spring flowering pl.uits was very attractive, 
the display being of tbe most brilliant character, and far exceeded any former 
exhibition. The plants had been treated so as to form four dilfereut classes ; 
1st, Dwarf and bushy, from a foot to half a yard high, with pendant shoots 
hanging down the sides of the pots, being cut m to induce such growth ; 2nd, 
Dwarf and bushy, but spicading widely, being three or four feet across: 3rd, 
The plants had been treated naturally, only securing the upright centre stem, 
and a few of the main branches secured so as to make the bush compact : 4th, 
Dwarfs that had been treated so as to produce a flat surface, and thus bringing 
all the flowers to the front, asi is sometimes done wdih the TropaDolums, Mr, Green, 
three luautiful specimens so trained of Azalea lateiita and ludicavariegata ; two 
were about five feet high, and the other about a foot. We saw Mr, Green's 
plants at Cheain, and found his endeavours in training the plants for exhibition 
were to bring all the flowers to a front view, and induce as great a splendour of 
blossom, and the result most amply repaid for the attention. One was exliibiled 
called A. Greenii, a fine crimson, which was biilliaiit. Two fine plants of the 
double red flowered, about seven feet high, were most profuse and beautiful. 
A. spleiidens, with its deep crimson flowers, seven feet high ; A, Smithii, with its 
bright beautiful blossoms about the same size; also, A. Gledsfanesii, a jiretly 
plant in profuse bloom, all combining to make the collection unrivalled for 
splendour. Brize, Gold Banksiau Medal. 

Mr. Barnes, gardener to G« W. Norman, Esq., of Bromley, exhibited some 
very superb blooming plants, A, Gledstauesii, about two feet high, covered with 
its lovely blossoms, which aje white, with an occasional stripe of rosy pink. A, 
Semi-double Scarlet, with its large brilliant flowers, was very attractive. A. Double 
Crimson was very elegant. A. Smithii, about four feet high, with its bright 
red blossoms, was handsome. A, Sinensis, a large well grown plant, in profuse 
bloom, with its yellow blossoms, gave a very distinctive and pretty contrast. 
Ihize, Silver Knightian Medal. 

Mr, Hunt, gardener to Miss Traill, exhibited a fine specimen of A, Daiiielsiana, 
with pale red flowers, near five feet high, in profuse bloom. 

Mr. Smith, nuiserynmn of Norbitoii, who has been eminently successful in 
raising hybrids, exhibited some very handsome new ones ; there was a semU 
double crimson Fhoeuicca alba, a deep crimson with black spots, and one of a 
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cohur. Tlim w«re veiy distintt and hemiihl Pri*e, Gold Bankstan 

ilfr* Goode, gardener to Mta. Lawrence, of Ealing Park, exhibited tome rigor- 
ous and splendid blooming specimens. A white one was so pn^se as to appear 
like a waveil mountain oi’ snow. A. splendens pboenicea, with beautiful red 
blossoms, was very superb. A dwarf plant of the double pink, a yard across, 
was very beautifully distinct. 

Mr, Flogan, gardener to Henry Pownall, Esq., of Spring Grove, exhibited a 
handsome plant of the A. Indica alba> near four feet high, and as much in 
diameter ; it was delicately beautiful. 

Mr. Falconer ^ gardener to R. Palmer, Ksq., exhibited a well-grown specimen 
about seven feet high, of the A. Indica alba. Piize, large Silver Medal. 

Mr. Crof/cAer, gardener to J. Alicard, Esq., exhibited a fine specimen of one 
of the crimson nowered kinds; and a large, and a dwarf, of tiie A. Indica 
variegata, both of Ih.em beautifully in bloom. 

Mr, Donald, nurseryman of Woking, in Surrey, exhibited some liardy kinds, 
which beautifully contrasted with the others. 

Ericas. The collodions of Heaths were very select, the plants very healthy, 
and in profuse bloom. Mr. Bai nes had a fine specimen of E. Linna?oideg, among 
his excellent collection. Prize, (Told Knightian Medal. Mr. Green, one of E. 
Hartnellii, and Mr. May, of hongley Park, K. Aristatii major. Mr. Goode had 
E. Willmoreana and Boweiana, very large specimens about six feet high, in 
profuse bloom. Mr. Jackson, nurseryman of Kingston, exhibited a fine collec- 
tion, consisting of E. ele^ans, depressa, perspicua nana, tortulaflora, vestita 
cofcinea, Cj)istomia, grandiiiosa, princeps, munduln, tubiflora, odora-rosea, Hart- 
iiellii, echiflora, sulphuvea, Linnsroides superba, Viseovier, and physioide.si. 
Prize, large Silver Medal. Mr. Kyle exhiliited K. Barclayana, about two j ards 
high, and with its pietty pink flower* profusely in bloom. W. H. Storey, Esq., 
of laleworth, exhibited E.campamdata, profuse in its lovely golden yellow flowers. 

K. odornta alba, a lovely plant with its sweet white blossoms, ana a large plant 
of E. hybrida, appeared very conspicuous. Mr. Hunt exhibited two fine spe- 
cimens of E. suaveolens, with its profusion of lilac pink flowers, and Hartnellii, 
with its large rosy- purple blossoms, both admirable specimens. The growth 
and beauty of the collections reflected much credit on the cultivators. 

Miscki.i.ankous Coj.t ECTiON OF Pi ANTs. Ill this class there were many truly 
magnificent specimens; they can only be estimated but by being viewed. The 
collection from Mrs. Lawrence, under the skilful management of Mr. Goode, 
stood pre-eminent. Each plant of the sixty exhibited was a splendid specimen, 
among which Boronia, Hovea, Euphorbia, Ixora, Cytisus, Acacia, Melastomo. 
Gloxinia, Elichrysum, Cactus, &c. The specified kindsr we hoj>e to give in our 
next Number; in the crowded state of the tent we could not get to see all the 
kinds distinctly, Init Mr. Goode will supply the names. Prize, Gold Knightian 
Medal. 

Mr, Hunt, gardener to Miss Traill, Hayes Place, Bromley, in Kent, exhibited 
a fine collection of miscellaneous plants, among w'liich were noble specimens of 
Azalea variabilis, Ixora coccinea, Euphorbia splendens, Pimelea decussata, 
Erica aristata major, and Erica suaveolens. Boronia serriiWa, a yard high and 
a yard across, Boronia cvenulata, a similar size, Pimelea spectabile, with nu- 
merous fine heads of flowers, Dillwyuia sjieciosa, trained to a trellis. Prize, 
Gold Banksian Medal. 

Mr. Redding, gardener to Mrs. Marryatt, of Wimbledon, exhibited Azalea 
speciosa-Tosea. Troi’seolum fricolorum, Coleonema tenuifolia, Korea Ceisii, 
Rosa Devoniensis, Euphorbia splemlens, Azalea iudica-niba. Azalea Smithii- 
ccccinea, Casuarina campanulata, Amaryllis aulica, Maxillaria Harvisonia, 
Epaciis grandiflora, Cytisus intermedia, and a fine seedlilg Cineraria. Prize, 
huge Silver Medal. |( 

Smai.lxr Coi.i.ucTiONS OF MiscKLLAtiEOus Pi. AN Groftt, gardener to 
Sir E. Antrobus, Bart., exhibited Helichiyaum pumilum, a fine specimen, 
Le.schenaiiHia biloba, densely covered with its beautiful blue flowers ; I/esche- 
nnultia forniosa ; Choroztma Hencbraannia, a yard high, and aliout same in 
breadth, in vigour and profuse in bloom; Platylobiivm tritobatuna, in splendid 
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b}ofom ; Etttaxia myrtifulia^ five feet high, numerous!/ branched^ and fioweriiig 
profusely. Chorozema Dicksoni, in full bloom, a bush about a foot high j Hovea 
Ceisii, a fine bush about two yards high| and several handsome Azaleas. Prize, 
Gold Banksian Medal. 

Mr, liarnest gardener to G. W. Norman, Esq^., Bromley, exhibited, among 
other fine plants, a Correa speciosa, beautifully in bloom ; Chorozema varitim, 
mugnificeutly fine. ‘ A new splendid species of Podolobium was very ornamental, 
&c. Prize, large Silver Medial, 

Mr, Jackson^ nurseryman, Kingston, exhibited, among other fine plants, Tro- 
p®olum tiiroloriim, Bovoiiia Serrulata, Oiicidium Phelpsiaiia, Koiiuedya longi- 
racemosa, Kenuedj^a glabrata, Hardonbergia macrophyila, Azalea Indica-alba, 
Huvea Celsii, &c. Prize, large Silver Medal. 

Mr, Bmcc, gardener to Boyd Miller, Esq., exhibited Ilelichrysum pumilnm, 
very fine ; Boroiiia serrulata, Polygala oppositi folia, six feet high, &c. Prize, 
large Silver Medal. 

The foiJowiug were beautifully interesting specimens of trained and other 
plants, and were peculiarly attractive : — 

'Awhya coccmcrt was shown by J. Allnutt, Esq., of Clapham, trained to a 
trellis nearly five feet high, and was in splendid bloom. Prize, Silver Banksian 
Medal. 

Zichtja yhbrata, shown by Mr. Clarke, gardener at Shirley Park, trained to a 
flat tiellis'about four feet higli, and the same breadth, was one blaze of beauty. 
Prize, large Silver Medal. 

Mr, GuodCi gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, exhibited splendid speciniens of 
(•limbing plants, &c., among which was Manettia cordifulia, against a circular 
tiellis, in great vigour, and splendid, with its fine scarlet trumpei-shaped Hjavvis. 

Ifjojncoa Uardiriyu, though a very vigorous grower, was neatly trained to a 
low trellis, and with its large and fine blue flowers avus very .shoAvy. 

Zkktja coedneay a peculiarly healthy plant trained to a trellis two yards high, 
most profuse in bloom, was very attractive. 

Stephamtm fi’irihundas Avas neatly trained, and though it had but few floAvers 
expanded, was beautiful j its large snoAvy white chaste flowers always }>lease. 
Thunbergia IlaAvtayneana, trained to a trellis, exhibited some of its intense blue 
lloAvers, and indicated Avhat ere long it would be, there being a great quantity 
not expanded, Aristolochiu trilobata, trained to a trellis, and w;is profuse in its 
singular-shaped flowers, being altogether a curiosity. GompUolobium poly- 
morphum, was trained to a trellis finir feet high, and about the sunie in breadth, 
was in great vigour, and beautifully in bloom. Zicliya panuosa, about six feet 
high, very healthy, and blooming fieely trained to a trellis, Kennedya Ion- 
g racemusa, and K. monophyUa, each trained to a trellis about four feet high, were 
beautifully in bloom. Poirrea cocciuea, trained round a barrel-shaped trellis, 
was in profuse bloom, and its fine scarlet flowers rendered it very showy. Prize 
for collection of climbers, Gold Banksian Medal. 

Mr, Clarke exhibited Keimcdya moiiophylla, trained to a trellis five feet high 
and the same in breadth ; most profusely ui bloom, so as to appear one mass of 
its lovely racemes of purplish-blue flowers, Tweediaccendea, trained to a trellis 
live feet high, was biilhantly in bloom, Maurandya pulchella, trained to a 
pytamidal-formcd trellis near two yards high, with its profusion of pretty lilac- 
coloured blossoms, was very pretty. Fhilibertia grandiflora, similarly trained, 
and in profuse bloom. 

Mr, Redding exhibited a fine trained specimen of Clematis coerulea, blooming 
most beautifully j also a fine trained specimen of TropaBuUnn tricolorum graudi- 
florum, in profuse bloom, 

Mr, Hunt exhibited Tropasolum tricolorum graiuliflorum, trained to a trellis, 
so as to conceal the pot, and was five feet high, in very great beauty. 

Mr. WtlsoNy gardener to J. Laboucliere, Esq., of Streathain, exhibited Zichya 
coccinea, trained to a broad trellis, seven feet high, in most profuse bloom, forming 
a blaze of beauty. 

Mr, Green^ gardener to Sir E. Antrobus, Bart., exhibited Tropaeolum poly- 
phyllum, trained to a trellis ; its numerously segmented leaves and fine yelloAv 
flowers, similar in size to T« tuberosum^ was very much noticed. 
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F. Coi entry i Eftq,, of Jersey, exhibited Tropeeoluin cdult*, wiih somewhat 
similar leaves to the T. Polyphyllum, and dark orangc-colouicd blossoins, in size 
and form like the T. tuberosum. 

Mr, Barnes exhibited the new ColumneaSchicdiana, beautifully in flower, and 
its striped yellow flowers produced a pleasing appearance, 

Mr, Goodie exhibited a plant of Pleroma heteromalla, about five feet high, in 
great vigour and beauty, its bluish-purple flowers giving a fine ajipearance. 
Epaciis ceiffiflora, with its snow^ white flowers, clothed a plant about two feet 
high, and was much admired. Chorozema cordata spreading two yards broad, 
and was most charmingly in bloom. Rhododendron arborcum was magnificently 
in bloom. Telopea speciosissirau, with its fine scarlet blossoms, was six feet 
high and very showy; also Anthocercis viscosa, about the same height, and in 
great vigour and beauty. 

Mr, Paxton exhibited Rhododendron Gibsoni, an Indian species, having the 
habit of an Azalea, with large fragrant pinkish- white flowers; a beautilul 
speciis. 

Mr. Conway^ of Brorapton, exhibited Fuchsia Monej peniii, which was very 
much admired, its h>ng and rich red flowers producing a splendid efiect. 

Mr. gardener to Lord Boston, exhibited a seedling Fuchsia, in the way 

of Standishii, hut had shorter and redder blossoms. 

Mr. Green exhibited an hybrid, somewhat like Standishii , the specimen was 
six feet high, in profuse bloom, 

Mr. Frost, gnrdoiier to Lady Grenville, exhibited a seedling Verbena, of 
dazzling line, Ibc flowers being of a rich crimsoa-scarlet ; they are of a large 
size, and the plant is of a dwaif habit. It is a pretty addition to this lovely 
tribe. 

OucirioEOiJS Plants. — There were not near so many specimens exhibited as 
on former occasions; a few were, however, very heantiful. 

Mr, Brewster^ gardener to Mrs. Wray, of Oakfield, near Gheltenhiim, exhibited 
Caileya Skinnerii, which with its very large brilliantly crimson tinted sepals and 
petals, and handsome lahelliim, produce a most striking appearance. Oncidium 
liiridum guttatum, exhibited by Mr. Barnes, was a fine and beautiful specimen. 

Mr, Pa.rton exhibited Catlleya Mossiro, in fine bloom. Deiuhohium Devo- 
nianiim, Mnxillaria tenuitolia, Brassia macuh.ta, and Oncidium puchellum. 

Mr. UVmer exhibited a stand of fine Tulips; the varieties w'ere very distinct 
as nell as ofgoiul (piality. In liyUtemcns^ he had Kly’s Queen Victoiia, David, 
Princess Charlotte, Cenotaph, and Holmes’s King. In Boses, Catalina, Triumph, 
Royal, and Aglai. In Bizarres, Bolivar, Polyphemus, Sultan, Platoft', and 
(hvptnin White. A seedling Bore-Tulip, just broke into flower, a fine bright 
vevmirum, was exhibited and much admind. It is named Prince of Wales, 

There were numerous line sjtecimeus of the Cactus tribe, magnificently in 
bloom, si me trained very neatly, hut we did nut observe anything new. 

The next exhibition, to be held in June, will be the time for the display of 
Pelargoniums, Pansies, Fuchsias, Chilceolarias, as well as a more general assort- 
ment of other plants, that it would amply compensate for a visit, even to travtd 
from the mo.st rturote parts of the kingdom. 


Aoapanthus rjiBEU-ATiJS — The blue and white flowered kinds, when grown 
in large ornamental pots, vases, or ornamental tubs, in a fresh rich loamy soil 
with a free drainage, is, when in bloom, one of the most interesting plants to 
jdace on a pedestal in a large va^e, or on a terrace wall, &c. The graceful 
falling of the foliage, and large panicles of flowers, give it a pretty appearance. 
Plants for these purposes should be gn»wn in the grelmhouse from* November to 
May. They si onld be repotted every spring, allowing plenty of root-room, and 
have a free supply of water in the growing season ; in winter^Water should be 
nearly withheld in toto. When properly treated, it becom^i an object of great 
beauty, and amply repays for the atfenrimi bestowed. I have sten specimens 
with heads of flowers more than double the size of those generally seen, by 
reason of a projier mode of treatment. — F i.oua. 
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ARTICLE 1. 

CLERODENDRUM SPLENDENS. (S^mdid Flotetred.) 

VERBENACEAE. DIDYNAMIA AMGlOBPERUlA* 

An evergreen hot-house climbing plant, discovered in the woods of 
Sierra Leone, and sent to Mr. Knight, Nurseryman, King’s Road, 
Chelsea. It is certainly one of the best stove climbers yet introduced. 
It has a handsome . large evergreen foliage. The plant is not of a 
rambling habit, but, growing rapidly, is readily kept in order, and is a 
most abundant bloomer. The flowers are produced in large terminal 
corymbose clusters at the ends of the shoots. With Mr. Knight it 
appears to be a perpetual bloomer. It thrives best when it is grown 
in somewhat of shade, and requires a rich loamy soil and a free 
drainage. It appears, from information sent by the discoverer, Mr. 
Whitfield, that there are other kinds, probably varieties, growing in 
Sierra Leone, having flowers of the following colours, viz., crimson, 
orange, brick-red, and crimson and white, all alike handsome with the 
kind introduced and possessed by Mr. Knight. No doubt the others will 
soon be introduced too, and will then form a class of the most beauti- 
ful hot-house ornaments. Mr. Knight has increased the stock of his 
plant, and will soon be able to offer them for sale. 

The figure we give only represents a part of a head of its bloom ; 
they generally produce from thirty to fifty on each. 

Achimbnbs pedunculata. — (Long-stalked.) — ^When we saw the 
beautiful Achimenes’s we have already figured, viz, a longiflora and 
VoL. X. No. 113. 


o 
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rosea, in the collection of the London Horticultural Society’s garden 
last autumn, the present species was in bloom, but we understood it 
was a species of Gesnera ; the bare appearance of the plant fully 
justified such conclusion. On examination it is found to be an 
Achimenes. The plant is far more vigorous than even a longiflora, 
growing to two or more feet high; the plants now growing arc 
half a yard high. It appears to require the same treatment as the 
other mentioned species growing side by side with them, in a tempe- 
rature somewhat described by the terms a warm greenhouse, and will 
bloom from June to October or November. Like the other kinds, it 
increases rapidly either by cuttings or division of the scaly bulbs in 
spring, at the time of repotting. The floral public are greatly in- 
debted to the London Horticultural Society for the introduction of 
these lovely flowering plants, in addition to the numerous previous 
importations of fine flowering plants, and places the Society in that 
position to demand the support, in every possible way, of every lover 
of flowers, and that support, so justly entitled to, wx doubt not will be 
increasingly aflforded. 


ARTICLE II. 

DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF TULIPS. 

BY MB, JOHNSLATKIl, FJ^OHIST, OF PEACOCK HOUSE, CHAPEL LANE, CHKETHAM 
HILL, NEAR MANCHESTER. 

( Prelimmary Remarks. ) 

In attempting a descriptive catalogue of Tulips, 1 am aware I have 
imposed upon myself no easy task, and I should have shrunk from it 
had I not been encouraged by some kind friends ; therefore taking 
for my motto the w'ords of the poet, — 

Be just and fear not*’— 

I shall proceed to make a few preliminary remarks. 

The form of a Tulip must take the precedence of all, and as much 
difference of opinion exists upon this point, it will be necessary to 
discuss what is a good form or cup as it is termed. 

Mr. Grooiri, being an authority on this point, I fhall quote his 
words, to which all must agree, “ that it should cefesift of six petals, 
three outer and three inner, which should be placed alternately and 
close to each other ; they should be broad and round on the top, and 
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smooth on the etJge, and sufficiently broad to allow of the edges lying 
on each other when fully expanded, by which all quartering or open- 
ing between the petals will be avoided, this being a great fault. They 
should also possess considerable firmness, (or rather thick and fleshy,) 
with a little swell toward the lower part of the petals, which will give 
the flower a good shoulder, as it is termed, and prevent its losing its 
form. The bottom of the cup should be without stain or tinge ; in a 
Bizarre, a good yellow, and a Rose or Byblomen white, the filaments 
and anthers should be bold. Next conics the shape of the cup, on 
which so much difference of opinion exists.** Mr. Groom says, the 
shape of the cup, when fully expanded, should be a semi-oblate 
spheroid, the stalk being inserted in the pole, which pole should be a 
little depressed ; this he considers the best form to retain the beauty 
of the flower during all its stages. In form, I 'must beg leave to 
differ from Mr. Groom and Mr. Glenny, as not one Tulip in 200 
come up to their standard even of the new varieties raised. If a 
circle were drawn and divided into eight parts, and taking full five- 
eighths of tlie diameter for the cup will give the most perfect form. 
In support of this opinion, I have scaled several drawings, as well 
as tulips, which appear to me to be tlie most unique in their pro- 
portions, and I find the greater part cxe.ccd six-eighths of the 
diameter: Mr. Groom’s Prince Albert, Bizarre, is six-eighths; his 
Byblomen Victoria Regina and Polyphemus also are six-eighths. 
This appears to be the true standard, for it is allowed by all that 
Polyphemus cannot be excelled as respects form. Having laid down 
a standard as respects form, I next proceed to describe a feather flower ; 
and as Mr. Groom’s remarks on this point arc in’unison with my own, 
I shall use his w'ords : “ I consider a fine rich sharp feather, as it is 
termed, commencing on the edge of the lower part of the petals, a short 
distance from the stamina, and continuing round the top where it 
should be deepest to the other side, with each petal alike, and leaving 
the remainder of the flower of the clear ground colour, without any 
spots or specks, as the most perfect and beautiful character. It is to 
be regretted that this is not particularly insisted upon in the south ; 
were it so, there would not be so many complaints as to the flowers 
introduced by them, 

A flamed flower should have, in addition to the feather, a rich 
solid beam up tbe pit of each petal, branching or rather pencilling 
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off in beautiful strokes to the feather, and displaying a sufficient 
proportion of the ground colour between the flaming, so as to display 
it to the greatest advantage. 

Such are the properties of the Tulip when in a state for the stage 
or exhibition. 

I cannot conclude these preliminary remarks, without making a few 
observations upon an article written by the editor of the Florist’s and 
Amateur’s Annual. I have no doubt the readers of the article in 
question will easily guess the party by the scurrilous language lavished 
upon the northern florists; no doubt intended for selfish purposes. 
Why cannot a northern florist raise as good seedlings and also have 
as correct judgment and taste as a southern one ? Does the southern 
atmosphere produce in them a knowledge superior to the rest of 
mankind ? The varieties called Everard and Strong’s King are puffed 
off as equal to Charbonnier Noir and Polyphemus, whilst to any one 
possessing any taste would say it was a disgrace to place them on 
the same tray and in company with them. Strong’s King, with all the 
pufling as to its merits, has a slight tinge at the bottom of three of its 
petals, which, though very small, may be observed ; the yellow ground 
colour is also weak, the feathering is red, the form not first rate, for 
it does not shoulder well, a point so much insisted upon by the 
southern growers. Everard is another flower of the same class, 
a bloom of which was sent me this year, and the price [asked w^as 
10/., 9/. 10^. too much. We are very fastidious here, and a many 
that are called fine there are not considered so here. Goldham’s 
EarPof Liverpool at one time sold at a high price, and what is it ? A 
long cupp’d flower, the petals narrow, and the only thing in its favour 
is its marking. There are others also which will be described in 
their proper place. 

The arrangement of the description will be alphabetical, and the 
flower classed under the name originally given to it, or that by which 
it is most commonly known amongst florists. I must also state, 
that every flower described is from actual observations made from 
blooms this season and noted down at the time, and that any flower 
not inserted is because 1 have not seen it in bloom thi| season ; but 
to make the catalogue a complete reference, I pi|'pose writing an 
appendix to it next year. 

Abbrcrombt (see San Joe). 
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Aglaia 

Is a third row flamed Rose, cup rather long, bottom pure, the beam 
up the petals outside a pale colour, the colours inside strong and 
beautiful ; it is an excellent marker, steady, and a good stage flower. 

Admiral Kingsbergen. 

A third row flamed Rose, very showy and brilliant in colour, 
resembling Lord Hill very much, form good, bottom tinged. 

Amelia 

Is a second row feathered Rose, the colour a scarlet, the form good, 
the bottom pure, and will, w'hen a little more plentiful, make a first 
rate stage flower. The breeder sells high. It is much superior to 
Queen Boadicea or Lady Crewe. Was introduced into Lancashire 
about three years ago. 

Abdalonimus 

Is one of the tallest Tulips cultivated ; is a feathered and flamed 
Byblomen, a coarse flower, long cup, creamy when opening, and a 
stained boUom and black filaments. 

Acapulco, (see Roi de Siam). 

Alexander Magnus, (alias Alcon or Grand Marvel) 

Is a late Byblomen, a fourth row flower, a long cup, pure bottom, 
and is often well feathered and flamed as to take a first prize at an 
exhibition; rather unsteady. Introduced in 1720. 

A LB a NO 

Is a second row feathered Byblomen, good cup, as yellow as a 
Primrose when opening, and does not bleach out entirely. The 
feathering dark. 

Alexandre du Roi 

Is a second row feathered and flamed Rose, the cup rather long but 
good, the bottom pure and is an excellent stage flower, 

Albion, (called also Lord Fortescue) 

Is a fourth row Bizarre, and was first broken from the breeder at 
Manchester in 1820, from a breeder supposed to have been procured 
from Holland. The cup a fine form, the petals thick, glossy, and a 
rich yellow beautifully feathered and flamed with a dark brown, 
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almost black. This variety is a fust rate stage flower, although for 
some years it has not bloomed equal to what it did formerly, and the 
only instance I know of a Tulip not doing so. 

Ambassaboh van Hollande 

Was first bloomed in this country in 1808 ; is a fourth row 
feathered Byblomen, the cup good, the bottom rather cloudy, the 
white of the ground colour beautiful, is rather thin petalled, is a first 
rate stage flower. This Tulip is subject to a disease in the stem, 
which first makes its appearance like a small iron coloured speck, 
which when seen should be immediately scraped out with a sharp 
penknife. In damp weather it is liable to snap off, unless secured 
about every three or four inches up the stem. This variety, to be 
bloomed fine, must be grown where the air is pure and clear. 

Anacreon 

Is a first row featliered Byblomen, broken by myself last year from 
a seedling breeder, purchased in Holland in 1840. The cup good, 
the bottom pure, and is a steady marker. The stock consists of two 
or three breeders and one root and offset of the broken oift, 

Angelina. 

This is a second row feathered Byblomen, raised in the neigh- 
bourhood of Manchester by a weaver named Barlow, from seed taken 
from Rose Unique; is a steady stage flower, marks well, and similar 
in colour to that old variety Washington. The cup is rather longer 
than it. The bottom very pure at opening. 

Bacchus. 

This is a second row feathered and flamed Byblomen classed in 
catalogues as a rose, but is one of that class of flowers which may be 
shown in either class. When young, it is a rosy colour ; but when old, 
it is a rosy violet colour. This is an early variety, has few equals 
as a stage flower, possessing every good property both as respects 
form, bottom, and marking. This variety is called Atlas in the 
north and has often been sent for to London under that name, which 
when bloomed has been found to be a different variety altogether. 
It is supposed to have been called Atlas by afcelcbrated dealer in 
the north, who was selling it under that name at double the price it 
might have been purchased for in its original name. Bacchus No. 1 
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is the same flower, as well as Bacchus No. 2 : this distinction is 
made by the Dutch growers, they considering the No. 1 the finest 
strain, whilst it rarely or ever comes otherwise than flamed and 
charged by them almost double to the No. 2. 

Baillen van Merwede. 

This is a second row feathered Byblomen of a reddish colour, the 
cup and bottom good, is a steady marker. 

Brulante Eclatante, 

This is a second row feathered and flamed Rose, the colours 
brilliant, the form good, and the bottom pure. 


ARTICLE III. 

ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE MIMULUS. 

aV DAHL, IJUKIIOUSK, NEAR I.ONDON. 

Much credit is due to your correspondent Philos for his paper in 
your present number on the management of the Mimulus ; and I 
hope that every person who has a greenliouse, and has a liking for 
tins pretty and beautiful flower, will give his directions a trial ; and 
I know from experience they will meet with success and satisfaction. 

But I presume, and indeed 1 know, that there are many readers of 
the Cabinet who have not a greenhouse, and I never recollect show- 
ing this flower to a single person who did not admire it. But if they 
have not a greenhouse, what are they to do ? The grand desideratum 
with them is to know if they can get it to perfection in the open 
ground ; that it is to be done is certain. I have at this time several 
varieties full of splendid blooms in the open ground, (where they have 
stood all the winter,) quite as fine and much stronger than those in 
my greenhouse. The plan I pursue is very sim])le : I ])lant in light 
rich soil, give plenty of soft water (these are essential to their 
well being), to shade from the mid-day hoi sun : to do which, I place 
a board in front of the plant with a piece of lath nailed at each end 
which bears it up from the plant : when the sun is off, it is taken 
away, 

I leave the plants in the ground all the winter ; and to preserve 
them from the frost I cover them with coal ashes to the depth of five 
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or six iiicbes. In the spring the ashes are taken away^ and the plants 
break forth with all the luxuriance that can be wished. If pegged 
down at the joints, they will take root and spread overa lurge surface 
of ground, and continue blooming till the hard weather stops them. 


ARTICLE IV. 

FLORICULTURAL GLEANINGS.-No. 7. 

DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS ON A FEW POLYANTHUSES. 

m MR. WILLIAM HARRISON, SBCRBTARY TO THE VELTON FLORISTS' SOCIETY. 

The Polyanthus is one of the earliest of our spring visitors, and one 
of the loveliest gems in all the wide kingdom of Flora. It is more 
prized than many other flowers that claim the particular attention of the 
competing florist, for it visits ns soon after the rigid storms of winter 
have disappeared; and the contrast between the severe blasts of 
Boreas with all the privation and desolation that accompany them, 
and the delightful return of the season of flowers with the genial 
warmth of spring, the music of the gladsome birds, and the humming 
of the early bees, is so great, so cheering, and so delightful, that when 
we have those lovely visitors in full bloom in our collections they 
induce us to raise the hymn of devout thankfulness to the great and 
omniscient “ Father of all for his goodness in protecting us through 
the inclemencies of the past season, and for the promise of another 
year of varied enjoyment, which these beautiful but silent monitors 
hold out to the contemplative mind in the calm hours of peaceful 
retirement. 

I have, during the past season, paid considerable attention to the 
Polyanthus, and have this last spring been rewarded wi^ a few as 
fine blooms as any competing florist would wish for. The oppor- 
tunity afforded me, also, by the first exhibition of the Felton Society 
this spring has enabled me to obtain the following notes, which per- 
haps may be of some use to those who wish to purchase a few varieties 
of this lovely flower. They were all taken down when the plants 
were in bloom, and therefore I think their correctnesi may be relied 
on. 1 believe that nothing of the kind has becnl^een so good in the 
North before; at least we have never had so many good varieties 
brought into competition here befoi'e ; nor have 1 ever read of many 
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of them making their appearance at any of our neighbouring north 
country exhibitions ; I therefore conclude that the following impartial 
remarks may be of some utility to many of your north-country 
readers, and perhaps not devoid of interest to some who read the 
Cabinet in the southern counties. 

I shall preface my remarks with the following quotation from the 
Gardener^s Chronicle on the properties of the Polyanthus ; and, 
coming from the pen of Dr. Lindley, I think few of your captious 
correspondents will feel inclined to dispute their correctness. 

“ The pip of the Polyanthus should be large, and the nearer the 
outline approaches a circle the better ; it should he free from any 
unevenness, and lie perfectly flat; the edge must be smooth, and the 
divisions in the corolla, which form it into heart- shaped segments, 
should reach the eye, but not cut into it. The segments should be 
well rounded, making the divisions between them small and shallow. 
The tube must be of a flne yellow, round and clearly defined, well 
filled with anthers, and terminating in a narrow ridge, raised slightly 
above the surface of the eye. The eye should be of a bright rich 
yellow colour, of a uniform width round the tube. The ground 
colour must be entire, free from specks or blemishes, of a dark or 
rich crimson, not paler at the edges, and uniform in every division. 
The edge should form a narrow and well-defined rim of yellow, 
perfectly regular, bordering each segment, and parsing down the 
centre of each division to the eye. It is essential that the edge and 
the eye be of a uniform yellow. These qualities in the pips, and 
tlie flower forming a compact truss, standing well above the foliage, 
on a firm upright stem, will constitute perfection in the Polyanthus.” 

Having given the properties from so eminent a pen, I shall pro- 
ceed with my remarks, and commence with 

Clegg’s Lord Crewe, 

which is one of the finest Polyanthuses that I have as yet had the 
pleasure of seeing. While writing, a truss of eight fine full blown 
pips stands before me, and I think such a flower will very rarely be 
surpassed by the most experienced cultivator. The pips are very 
large and regular, the tube beautifully elevated above the eye, which 
is perhaps rather large in proportion, but of a clear stainless yellow, 
the ground colour very dark, and contrasting well with the purity of 
the eye, and the lacing neat and uncommonly regular. It is indeed 
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a noble flower ; ita only fault, that I can aee, being the appearance 
of the pips when they first come out being rather of a pentangular 
shape, each side of the pentagon being made up of two of the “ heart- 
shaped segments” of the corolla, but this appearance gradually goes 
off after the pips stand for some time, and they then assume a more 
circular appearance. This variety ought to be in the collection of 
every competing amateur. 

Fletcher’s Defiance. 

This is another very excellent Polyanthus, and is all but a stranger 
ill the north of England. It will, however, in future, I think, obtain 
a place among the very best in cultivation here. The pips are beauti- 
fully circular, the divisions in the corolla between the segments being 
not so deep as in many other varieties, and for perfect flatness of the 
pips I think it superior to any variety that I have as yet met with. 
The tube is very beautifully elevated above the level of the eye ; the 
eye itself is perfectly free from all tinge of orange, and the ground 
colour a dark brown, but a little inclined to bronze next the eye ; the 
lace is quite regular and meets the eye perfectly in the middle of each 
division of the corolla. On comparing it with the far-famed Pear- 
son’s Alexander, (of which I shall speak presently,) I think it is not 
such a showy and taking flower for the eye of a judge, but it is cer- 
tainly a much better one, and possessing far finer properties. 

Pearson’s Alexander. 

This has long been the leading favourite in the north of England, 
but I think it will now have great difficulty in always carrying off the 
first prize as it has hitherto done. It is certainly a beautiful flower, 
hut far from faultless. I liave just now a truss of five fine large pips 
standing before me, and I must say that it is difficult to conceive that 
anything can be produced more beautiful by the magic wand of 
nature. The eye is a beautiful yellow, the ground colour exceedingly 
dark, and the lacing perfectly regular and correct, which, from the 
fine contrast in the colours, produce a very showy and attractive ap- 
pearance, On looking at it closely, however, its warmest admirers 
must admit that the divisions in the corolla extend i^alf way down 
through the eye, which makes the outsides of th J heart-shaped seg- 
ments very apt to droop, and thus spoil the flatness of the pips ; and 
that pretty elevation of the mouth of the tube, which is so great a de* 
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cotation to the pips of Lord Crewe, Fletcher’s Defiance, and others, is 
also wanting in this variety, the mouth of the lube being quite plain 
and flattened with the eye. These are all the faults I can see in 
Pearson’s Alexander. I cannot agree with Alexander of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, when he says that the yellow colour is in a very prepon- 
derating disproportion to the other parts of the corolla,” for I really 
think the colours are as well distributed as in any other variety that I 
have seen, and therefore I shall still cultivate Pearson with pleasure ; 
and on looking at it I feel quite disposed to parody Byron, and ex- 
claim 

Pearson, with all thy faults, 1 love thee siill.” 

Collier’s Princess Royal. 

This is another excellent variety, the eye being of a beautiful stain- 
less yellow, the ground colour heavy, and of a very dark colour, the 
1 ace pretty heavy and very regular, and the tube neatly elevated above 
the level of the eye. It seems a very good trusser, the pips very large 
and flat, and is a very desirable variety. 

Buck’s George the Fourth, 

This is another good variety, possessing a fine yellow eye, with the 
ground colour of a fine rich crimson. The lacing is very regular, 
and the pips uncommonly circular and well flattened. It is a good 
trusser, but it has this defect, that it is difficult to get five pips of a 
uniform size, the first two or three being generally so much larger 
than the succeeding ones ; notwithstanding which objection it is a 
very desirable flower, and no collection should be without it. 

Clegg’s Prince of Orange. 

This is another correct and neat Polyanthus, the eye being a very 
fine yellow, the tube neatly elevated, the ground colour very dark, the 
lacing regular, and the pips very circular, and apparently all in bloom 
together, wdiich is a great recommendation to the florist. It is indeed 
a very desirable variety. 

Buckley’s Captain Starkie. 

This is a very beautiful variety. The eye is a most beautiful yellow, 
the tube neatly elevated, the ground colour very dark at first, but 
turns red, like many other varieties, by exposure or age, and the 
lacing v^ry regular and correct; but the indentations between the seg- 
ments arc very deep, thus giving the corolla a very angular appear- 
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ance. With this solitary exception it is still a lovely and desirable 
variety. 

Sir Sidney Smith. 

This, in my opinion, is a very pretty variety, although it is no 
great favourite in this neighbourhood, where I ihink there is rather an 
unfair prejudice in favour of dark grounds. It possesses a tolerably 
good eye, and the ground colour of a rich darkish scarlet, the lacing 
very regular and correct, and the tube neatly elevated. Owing to the 
lightness of the ground colour the eye does not look so pure as some 
of those with dark grounds, but it is still a very correct flower, and 
well worthy of cultivation by the florist who is fond of red grounds. 
I must add, how^ever, that I grew the very same variety this last 
season under the name of “ YoueH’s Independent,” and which is the 
correct name I will not pretend to say, as both were procured from 
distant and respectable markets. 

Nicholson*s King. 

Nicholson’s King is another excellent Polyanthus. The tube is 
neatly elevated, the eye a fine yellow, the lacing very fine and regular, 
and the pips remarkably circular. It is a strong and vigorous 
grower, a good trusser, and altogether a very desirable variety. 

Nicholson's Gold Lace. 

This is comparatively worthless as a show flower, and is not fit for 
a place in a collection consisting of the foregoing varieties. The tub 
is neatly elevated, but the eye is exceedingly large in proportion to the 
ground colour, w^hich is very deficient; and this being surrounded 
with a broad gold lace, gives the corolla altogether such a glaring 
preponderance of the yellow colour that I am sure it will never be 
esteemed by the Northumbrian florists. To those who wish for dis- 
tinct varieties it may give satisfaction, but it will never, in my opinion, 
aid the florist at an exhibition. 

Wilson’s Bucephalus. 

This is a seedling raised by that esteemed and veteran florist, Mr. 
John Wilson, of Newcastle, one of the fathers of “ the fancy ” on the 
banks of coaly Tyne.” It is a very good Polyantj^us, but has this 
great defect, that it is rather a shy trusser, it beii^ very difficult to get 
five good pips expanded at one time. For my part I have grown it 
for three seasons, and have never succeeded in accomplishing this till 
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this season, and a truss of five full blown pips now stands before me. 
The eye and markings are somewhat similar to those of Pearson’s 
Alexander, already described, the lacing much about the same, and 
the divisions in the corolla rather deep. I think the pips are slightly 
cupped, but yet it is a beautiful and distinct addition to our collections, 
and does great credit to the fortunate raiser. This variety was raised 
from seed gathered from Alexander, and was in consequence named 
after the favourite warhorse of that mighty monarch. 

Stead’s Telegraph. 

This is another very pretty Polyanthus. The eye is a very fine 
5^ellow, the ground colour a fine rich darkish scarlet, the lace very 
regular, and the tube neatly elevated. The truss which I saw consisted 
of five pips, and was only on a small plant, but they were of a large 
size and good form. It is a very pretty and desirable variety of the 
class to which it belongs. 

Lord John Russell. 

Lord John Russell is a very beautiful variety. The eye is of the 
purest yellow, die ground colour a dark velvet, the lacing extremely 
regular and neat, but the pips are only small compared with many of 
the foregoing varieties. This may have been owing to the mode of 
cultivation perhaps ; but having seen it so for the last two seasons, I 
am inclined to think that they will never be very large. It is, how- 
ever, a beautiful variety, and ought to be in every collection. 

Eckersley’s Black and Gold. 

This is another very excellent variety. The tube is neatly elevated, 
the eye is a very fine yellow, although it comes occasionally tinged 
with orange, or “ foxy,” as the florists term it, the ground colour a 
fine dark velvet, almost black, and the lacing very correct and neat. 
It is a good trusser, and well worthy of cultivation by the competing 
florist. I do not find it in any of the south country catalogues, but it 
is plentiful here, and I tliink should be in every collection. 

Maude’s Beauty of England. 

This is another very beautiful Polyanthus, but it seems to me so 
similar to Pearson’s Alexander, that it would require very critical 
judges to distinguish the difference. I have placed them side by side, 
and must say that the same description will apply to both ; but I 
think the tube of Maude’s Beauty is a little elevated, and the truss, 
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perlmpg, larger and more regular; and, like Clegg’s Prince of 
Orange, the pips all of one height, and nearly all in bloom together. 
This, I hope, will give it the advantage over Pearson, for I have only 
bought it this spring, and therefore can only boast of a slight ac- 
quaintance with it. 

Cox’s Prince Regent. 

The Prince Regent is another excellent variety, though perhaps 
not quite so attractive as many of the foregoing. It possesses a pretty 
good eye, the ground colour a darkish brown, and the lace very regular, 
The pipes are very circular, the divisions in the corolla being shallow, 
but the contrast between the colours of the eye and ground is not 
striking, and the flower has generally rather a dull appearance. It 
is, however, a very good trusser, with well flattened pips. 

Turner’s Emperor Buonaparte. 

This is another good Polyanthus, the eye being a good yellow, the 
ground colour dark, and the lace light and neat. Having only been 
lately brought into this neighbourhood, 1 cannot say more than that it 
seems a very good and desirable variety. 

The Princess. 

This is another excellent variety when well grown, which, however, 
is rather diflicult to accomplish, it being so very difficult to get the 
pips to expand. When well grown, however, it is excellent, the pips 
being large and very circular, the eye a pure yellow, tlie ground a 
dark brown, and the tube neatly elevated. For flatness of the pips 
I think it equal to Fletcher’s Defiance. I cannot say whose Princess 
it is, as it is grown here under the name of Tlie Princess. 

Eckeusley's Jolly Dragoon. 

This is another good Polyanthus, of the red ground class. The 
pips are of a good size, the eye a fine yellow, the ground colour a 
reddish scarlet, and the lace neat. It is well worthy of cultivation by 
the competing amateur. 

Barkess’s Bonny Bess. 

This is an old variety here, and has perhaps been one of the most 
successful competitors ever exhibited, and will long be grown by the 
Northumbrian florists as “ The Queen of thel days that are gone.” 
For largeness of truss I never heard of a variety that could equal 
“ Bonny Bess,” it being no unusual thing for a fine circular truss of 
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fifteen or twenty pips to be shown, and these, forming quite a ball of 
flowers, have really a handsome and striking appearance. The pips 
are generally of a good size, with the exception of a few central ones, 
the mouth of the tube plain, the eye often tinged with orange, the groun d 
colour dark, and the lace light and beautifully regular. Indeed if 
this variety had been free from the trifling “ foxiness ” in the eye, it 
w^ould not have been surpassed by any variety in existence, the trusses 
are so large, and the lace so regular. For my part, although she may 
now be cast into the shade here by the newer varieties with purer eyes* 

I shall still grow “ Bonny Bess with pleasure for the sake of her 
victories in the days of “ Auld sang syne.” 

Hall’s Eliza. 

Tills is an old variety too, but even yet she surprises the florist 
sometimes by taking her place among the winning flowers. The 
mouth of the tube is plain, the eye often very good, the ground colour 
dark brown, and the lacing very correct. Occasionally the eye is a 
little foxy,” hut move generally pure and good. This variety is 
still well worthy of cultivation. 

PuiNCK OF BkADLE. 

The Prince of Beadle used to claim his share of prizes in tlu3 
north, but he is now fairly laid on the shelf. The eye is not good, 
heitig often foxy,” the ground a fine brown, the lacing very correct, 
and the pips slightly cupped. lie is not, therefore, able to maintain 
his ground now. 

Mitchell’s Rover’s Bride. 

This is one of the many varieties raised by that enterprising florist 
Captain Mitchell, of Mitford, near Morpeth. It is a beautiful Pol}- 
anthus in every respect but one, and that is the eye, which is often 
“ foxy.” The ground is a fine dark brown, and the lace bold and 
broad, giving the flower a very showy appearance, hut the defect 
abovementioned will no doubt always keep it in the back ground. 

Mitcheli/s Lord Nelson. 

This is another of MitcheH’s seedlings, and took the pemier prize 
at the first exhibition of the Felton Society this spring* Part of this 
success may have been owing to very superior cultivation, but it may be 
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considered one of the very best in the north, and will, I think, continue 
a decided favourite. The flower is somewhat similar to Pearson’s 
Alexander, but a much stronger and more vigorous grower. The eye 
is very fine, the ground colour very dark, and the lacing extremely 
regular. It is a credit to the banks of the Wansbeck. 

I had intended to notice a few seedlings that have been raised in the 
north this season, but at present I must stop, as I am afraid I am 
trespassing on your space. At some future time I may resume the 
subject. I beg to say, however, that many of the above varieties of 
the Polyanthus change their colours a good deal by age or exposure ; 
but as most of the above notes were taken down when the flowers were 
young and in fine condition, I believe them to be very correct. I 
have not hazarded an opinion as to which are the best ; the purchaser 
will find them all very fine that are described as having the eye of a 
pure yellow, and after obtaining them, every thing depends upon 
skilful cultivation, and the care taken of them when in bloom, by the 
competing amateur; and if the intending purchaser should find him- 
self aided in making his selection, by a perusal of the foregoing 
remarks, the utmost wishes of the writer will be fully gratified, as 
nothing would give me more pleasure than to assist the cause of 
Floriculture through the medium of the Floricultural Cabinet. 

Felton Bridge End, June 13, 1842. 


PART II. 

LIST OF NEW AND RARE PLANTS. 

Mimosa URuacENsis.— The Uruguay Mimosa. (Bot. Reg. 33.) Miraos®. 
Polygamia Moncecia. A native of Buenos Ayres, and has bloomed in the col- 
lection at the Chiswick Garden. It is found to be nearly hardy, similar to 
Verbenas, &c. j but in the greenhouse it flourishes and blooms profusely. The 
branches aiy spiny. The flowers are in globose heads, about an inch in diameter, 
of a beautiful rose colour; it is a very pretty flowering shrubby plant, well 
deserving cultivation. ^ . 

Habranthus pratbnsis. — Meadow Habrantbus. (Bot, Reg. 35.) Amaryl- 
Udace®. Hexandria Monogynia. From South Chile, growing in the meadows 
near Antuco, The flowers have a very brilliant appearance, the bright crimson 
limb of the petals contrasting strikingly with the rich yellow bottoms. Each 
flower is about four inches across. It merits a place in evm collection of bulbous 
plants. ^ 

Riiododknijrow authopogon. — Bearded. (Bot. Mag. 3947.) Erice®. De- 
candria Monogynia. A native of the Himalaya mountains, growing at the 
elevation of from 9,000 to 14,000 feet above the level of the sea. The Countess 
of Dysait procured a plant of il from Messrs. Loddiges five yests ago ; it now 
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forms a dense bush, half a yard high, and blooms annually. The Bowers are of 
a yellowish white^ salver shaped. Each blossom is about au inch across. The 
leaves are about an inch and a -half long and half an inch broad ; evergreen. 

Fuchsia intscrifolia. — E ntire-leaved. (Bot. Mag. 3948.) Synonyms. 
F. affinis ; F. pyrifolia; F. radicans. Having recently noticed and figured this 
new and interesting species of Fuchsia, we should not again have noticed it, but 
from the circumstance of there existing such confusion relative to its correct 
name, for we have fimnd it in collections under the various names above given. 
Sir William J. Hooker states, in the Ikitanical Magazine, that its proper natne 
is F. integrifolia, and gives the following interesting particulars relative to it : — 

“ It is very common in the Organ mountains of Brazil, growing at an altitude 
of from 3000 to 6000 feet above the level of the sea. In the virgin forests it is 
most common by the sides of streams, climbing up the stems of the large trees, 
and fiowering among the branches. I have seen it, says the discovertr, Mr. 
Gardner, reach to the height of 40 or 50 foet, giving the trees to wliich it has 
attached itself the appearance of being Fuchsias themselves. At an elevation 
of from 6000 to 6000 feet it loses its climbing habit, and becomes a bush, vary- 
ing from two to four feet high. In this country we observe that, in situations 
where it is allowed, it assumes the cbmbing habit ; this is the case where it is 
grown in a hot and moist atmosphere ; but when grown in cooler places it forms 
a bush, as F. macrostemma, and others.” 

PiMEi.KA sPECTABiMs. — Showy. (Bot. Mag 3950.) Thymeleaj. Diaudria 
Monogynia, A shrubby plant, with long narrow leaves. The Ireads of flowers 
terminal, more than two inches across. They are of a reddish tinge before e.\- 
pausion j but when expanded, nearly white, very hairy. We have recently seen 
some fine specimens exhibited at the various shows in and around London. It 
is an interesting species, though not so showy as P. rosea or decu^sata. 

Luculia ouatissima. — F ragrant Luculia. (But. Mag. 3946.) We have 
before noticed and figured this fine plant ; and, in order to bring it into that 
notice and extent of culture it so deservedly merits, we introduce it again to our 
readers, and insert Sir W. J. Hooker’s remarks upon it, as given in the Botanical 
Magazine for June, where tliere is a most splendid figure of it given, a head of 
bloom being 1 1 inches in diameter, each expanded blossom being more than an 
inch and a-half across, of a rosy-pink colour: — 

It is impossible, says Dr. Wallich, to conceive anything more beautiful than 
this tree when covered with its numerous rounded panicles of pink-coloured, 
very fragrant, large blossoms. It is a native of Nepal and Silhet, in the former 
country growing in great abundance on Nag-Urjooro and some of the other 
smaller hills iu the valley ; also at Bechiako and Koolakan ; it delights in 
exposed, rather naked, situations, flow'eriiig, according to the locality in whicli it 
is found, nearly the whole year through. 

“ I can well conceive that the plant deserves this praise from what I saw of 
it, in a comparatively small specimen, in the greenhouse of Mrs. Marryatt, at 
Wimbledon; and still moie so from the account with which Mrs. Wray has 
favoured me of the individual from which the specimen here figured was 
taken : — 

‘ The plant of Luculia from which the drawing was made had been culti- 
vated by us in a pot for two years, and with tolerable success ; but observing it 
to look very sickly, I determined to try the experitneut of putting it intt» a large 
box, of which tlu re are several, fitted at the back of a h(-use,iu(eimcdiate between 
the greenhouse and stove, and designed for climbers. This was done in March, 
and the plant soon began to show, by its vigorous shemts, how well this change 
of tieatment suiied its nature. By the month of October it had attained a 
height of six feet and a-half, each shoot being terminated by a head of flowers, 
similar to what was sent to you ; the larger bunches, of which there were 24, 
measuring two feet iu circumference, besides 3U smaller ones. 

“ I am inclined to believe that the atmosphere of a stove is too hot and close, 
and that of the greenhouse too cold and damp, considering the late season at 
which the Luculia flowers ; whereas, in the place to which it was removed, wo 
frequently give fire heat by day during autumn, thus allowing air to be admitted 
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at the same time, and the windows to be opened without detriment from the ex- 
ternal cold. The soil in which it grows consists of a mixture of loam and leaf 
mould. I am not aware that any other peculiar management is required, except 
daily syringing during its growth to destroy the red spider, to whose attacks it 
is extremely liable.' 

PART III. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

QUERIES. 

On nEsTiiOYJNo Millepboks. — An original subscriber to your valuable and 
entertaining work, the Floriculturai. Cabinet, will feel much indebted to 
your kind liberality if 3u>u, or any of your numerous correspondents, will give 
him information as to the most efficacious mode of destroying that mischievous 
insect, the millepedes, commonly called woodlice j his encumber and melon 
frames are so completely infested with them as to cause the most serious injury 
to the crops, and lime has no effect on them. «f. S. 

On Fuchsia vulorns. — I have a Fuchsia fulgens apparently healthy and 
strong, and coming into flower ; but no sooner do the flower-buds turn pink and 
promise to open, than they fall off one by one, and disappoint all my hopes. 
Can any correspondent tell me the cause, and suggest a remedy ? An answer 
next month will oblige. Gladiolus. 

[Allowing the plant to wither for want of water, or growing it in a very high 
temperature, will induce the evil complained of. — Conductok.J 


On Soil and Situation for Roses. — A constant reader and subscriber would 
feel obliged by being informed what is the best kind of soil for a bed of dwarf 
and standard roses, and what is the best month for planting them. The situation 
is in winter much exposed to the sea wind from the westward. 

Honiton. A. A. A. 

On A Substitute FOR Peat. — Can any of j^our correspondents inform us if 
there is any efficient substitute for peat, as it is not easily to be procured near us ? 

Lincolnensis. 

On Culture ok Ixias, &c. — A constant reader of the Floricultuhai. Cabinet, 
and a great admirer of bulbous-rooted plants generally, is anxious to be made 
acquainted with the best mode of cultivating the beautiful tribe of Ixias and 
Sparaxis, of which very little has been said hitherto—the time of planting, the 
soil best suited to the growth and beauty of the plant, and the best position to 
place the pots in when without the convenience of a greenhouse, which will 
greatly oblige A. J G. 

[An article on the subject shall lie given, l^erhaps some of our numerous 
readers, who successfully grow the plants named, will favour us with their mode 
of treatment. — Conductor.] 


On pueservxnci Calceolarias through the Winter.— A subscriber to the 
Cabinet would thank either the conductor or some correspondent to inform her 
what should be the difllerence of treatment in winter between the shrubby and 
herbaceous Calceolarias, as she has, summer after summer, purchased the most 
beautiful and expensive kinds, and invariably lost them in the winter. 

On a Conservatory. — I have a large Gothic house the country, and am 
desirous of building a conservatory out of a hall, but am undecided as to a plan 
that would suit the house. Could you, or some correspondent, through the 
medium of j'our valuable publication, give me any information on this subject to 
the address of any person to whom I could apply for the sight of plans, &c. 
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My flowCM are forced in hot-hotisea and fuicing-pits. I want a conservatory 
merely to place them in for exhibition when in full dower ; and should like to 
kuow what mode of heating a house you think best agrees witlr Geraniums, &c., 
during the winter. 

Norwich, K. D. L. 


REMARKS. 

HAMMUusMiTa Hkautsbasb Society. May 31. — ^The first show was held at 
Mr. Lidgard^s, and if we may judge from the numerous competitv>rs and the 
beauty of the flowers, the society is in a fair way of becoming useful to the 
growth of that very interesting flower. The following is a list of the prizes; — 
Fihst Class Amateuhs, 24 blooms; first prize, 3/., to Mr. Edmonds, Wands- 
worth, for Grand Duke of Russia, Delicata, Lady Peel, Mulberry Superb, 
Eclipse, Miss Stainfurth, Vivid, Beauty of llitchen, Yellow Defiance, Jewess, 
Curion, Tippoo Saib, Duke of Devonshire, Edmonds* Freak, Una, Robespierre, 
Imogene, Russian Duke, Herbert, Flora Superb, Miracle, Desirable, Prince 
Albert, and Giantess. Second prize. 1/. 10«., to Mr. Bridges, Hampton, for 
Rival Duke, Bridges* Purple Perfection, Imogene, Lady Peel, Hamlet, Lane’s 
Purple, Jehu, Jewess, Delicata, Yellow Defiance, Pratt’s Queen, Eclipse, Miss 
Stainforth, Brown’s Eliza, Curion, Marmioii, River Lee Rival, Fairy Queen, 
Olympia Superb, Pontiff, Angelina, Bridesmaid, Robespierre, and Grand Turk. 
Third piize, 1/.. to Mr. Bridges, Carshalton, for Grand Duke of Russia, Vivid, 
Eclipse, Pearl, Giantess, Alpha, Bridges* Falconer, Bridges’ Charshalton Hero, 
ditto Mrs. Bridges, ditto Lady Peel, ditto Cream, Henby’s Sambo, Diogenes, 
Eringa, Page’s W^elliiigton, Curion, Jewess, Sovereign, Champion, Warren’s 
Jewess, Lady Fuller, Baroness, and Bathonia. f ourth jirize, 15«., to Mr. 
Gillingham, Tumham Green, for Vivid, Miss Stainforth, Eclipse, Peter Dick, 
Miracle, Jewess, Grand Duke, British Queen, Flora Superb, La Supetba, Ultra 
Flora, Beauty of Hitchen, Lane’s Wellington, Juliet, Lane’s Coionaiion, Prince 
Albert, Colonel Dundas, Amulet, Olyin|»ia, Argo, Sylph, Launcelor. Fifth 
prize, lOjf., to Mr. Bragg, Slough, for Cook’s Standard, ditto Perfection, Countess 
of Orkii^, Ion, Launcelot, Curion, Mulberry Sujierh, Maid of Honour, Brown’s 
Croesus, Lidgard’s Jewess, Vivid, Thomson’s Prince Albert, Invincible, Bathonia, 
Hule’s Launcelot, Miss Nugent, Cook’s Prince Albert, Garrick, Champion, 
Figaro, Miss Nugent, Duke of Devonshire, Boldero, and .lewess. Nurskht- 
men’s, 36 blooms ; first prize, 2L, to Miss Mountjoy, of Ealing, for Dr. Lindley, 
La Siiperba, Azurea, Thomson’s Warrior, ditto Mabel, British Queen, Captivation, 
Bloomsbury, Miss Stainsforth, Beauty of Hitchin, Silverlock’s Prince Albert, 
Thomson’s Desirable, Jewess, Jehu, Flora McDonald, Curion, Duchess of 
Richmond, Eclipse, Delicata, Nymph, Sir J. Sebright, Duchess of Oldenburg, 
Lane’s Coronation, Thomson’s Yellow Defiance, ditto Boldero, ditto Chevalier, 
ditto Ultra Floni, ditto Olympia, ditto Vivid, Smith’s Beauty of England, 
Mountjoy’s Negro, Flora Superb, Launcelot, Rival White, Ealing Hero. 
Second prize, 1/. 10«., to Mr. Brown, of Slough, for CJouk's Prince Albert, ditto 
Perfection, ditto Defiance, ditto Invincible, ditto Royal Standard, ditto Mulberry 
Superb, Brown’s Countess of Orkney, ditto Jewess, ditto Curion, ditto Croesus, 
ditto Oberon, ditto Sarah, ditto Admirable, ditto Ion, ditto Midas, ditto Figaro, 
ditto Nymph, Thomson’s Eclipse, ditto Jehu, ditto Miss Stainforth, ditto Cowper, 
ditto Corunna, ditto Delicata, ilitto Warrior, ditto Duke of Devon, ditto Diadem, 
Miss Nugent, King’s Sulphurea elegans, Ruby, Village Maid, Jewess, Peter 
Dick, Bathonia, Amulet, and Admiral Keppel. Third prize, 1/,, to Mr. King, 
of Iver, for Invincible, Diogenes, King’s Alert, Ealing Hero, Jehu, La Superbe, 
Miss Stainforth, Great Western, Jewess, Eclipse, Lady Campbell, Indian Chief, 
R. Burns, Curion, King’s Sulphurea elegans. Carlo Dolce, Lane’s Coronation, 
ditto Juliet, Transport, Victory, Splendiduin, Giantess, Boldero, St. Paul’s, Grand 
Duke, Miracle Brutus, British Queen, Sir J. Reid, Rapid, Champion, Olympia, 
Garrick, Dr. Liiidley, Lace’s Queen Adelaide. Fourth prize, 1 0# , to Mr. Henby, 
of Croydon, flowers not named. First Seedling prize, 7#. 6rf., to Mr. Cook, for 
Alicia, a very beautiful white. Second prize, 7s. 6</., to Messrs. Mountjoy, of 
Ealing, for Zebra. Third and fourth prizes, 5s, and 3s. to Mr. Downiou, 
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Hampton, for Attila, and Dr. Syntax. We believe that the professional florists 
(lid not take their prizes, but added them to the funds of the Society, in order 
to insure future success. 


Fbi.ton Florist’s Society. Majf 30. — The florists of Felton and its vicinity 
held their annual show of Tulips in the dining-room of the Widdrington Arms 
Inn, when prizes were awarded to the following gentlemen : — Roses: First and 
second, Rev. Joseph Orrell, for Triomphe Royule and Amadis; third and fourth, 
Mr. W. Harrison, for Comte de Vergennes and Unique; fifth, Mr. A. Gowens, 
for Cerise Primo; sixth, Mr. W. Harrison, for Heroine. Byhlcemens: first, 
Rev. Joseph Orrell, for Triomphe de Lisle; second, Mr. W. Harrison, for Black 
Bagiiet; third, Mr. W. Scott, for Vioh tte ma favorite; fourth, Mr. Gowcns, for 
Pearl Blanclie; fifth, J. Grahamsley, Esq., for Tower of Salisbury; sixtli, 
Rev. Jostph Orrell, for Blanche Violet. Bizards: first. Rev. Joseph Orrell, for 
Demetrius; second, J. Grahamsley, Esq., for Polyphemus ; third, Mr. Gowens, 
fur Siirpasse Catafalque; fourth, J . Grahamsley, Ksq., for Catafalque Superieure ; 
fifth and sixth, Mr. Gowens, for Captain White and Castrum doloris. Most of 
the flowin’s exhibited were in fine condition, but some were a little too much 
expanded. The next show, for the exhibition of Ranunculuses and Pansies, was 
appointed to take place at Mr<. Hine’s, the Northumberland Arms Inn, on 
Monday, the 27th of June, at 2 o’clock. 


LONDON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S SHOW. 

The second exhibit ion for the present season took place at the Chiswick Gar- 
dens on Saturday June 11th, and in attendance far exceeded any former one; 
the persons admitted by tickets were 13.582. One hundred and twenty medals 
were distributed to successful exhibitors, which will give some idea the extent 
of specimens and collections must be great in floral subjects, Roses excepted ; it 
far exceeded any former June meeting, and the specimens were iu the highest 
state of perfection and beauty, and we feel assured the sight would far more 
than compensate for a walk, even from the most distant part of Britain. 

Among the most prominent which attracted much attention were the Pelar- 
goniums, and, as on the previous meeting, were exceedingly fine. Considering 
the intense heat of the weather, and the removal of the plants to the place of 
exhibition, it was feared the delicate petals would be damaged, but by the good 
management of the parties conveying them they appeared as perfect as desirable. 

The decisions of merit were as follows ; — 

Pelargoniums. Large Collection. — Amateurs or Gardencis: 1st. Mr. Be//, 
of Chelsea Hospital, with fine plants of the following; Erectiiin, Una, Florence, 
Comte de Paris, Bridesmaid, Coronation. Prize, Gold Banksiau Medal. 

2nd. Mr. Bromley^ gardener to Miss Anderton; Beauty of Ware, Diademe* 
turn rubescens, Lady Murray, Florence, Coronation, Erectum. Prize Silver 
Knightian Medal. 

Large Collection. — Nurserymen: 1st. Mr. Caflevgh, Orange Boven, Una, 
Foster’s Prince Albert, Selina, Coronation, Hannah, Bassett's Priory Queen, 
Lord Mayor, Victory, Life Guardsman, Florence, and Lumsden’s Madeleine. 
The plant of Prioi^ Queen was the most profuse and beautiful specimen of 
Pelargonium we ever saw. The plant was so admirably arranged as to be the 
form of a large Cauliflower head ; the breadth across being three feet and a 
half, and the depth from the summit to the pot two feet. Mr. Catleugh’s plants 
were all similarly shaped, grown short, and spread out so as to be of uniform 
size, and exhibiting tl.e greatest surface of bloom. Madeleine, Una, and Vic- 
tory were also one mass of fine bloom ; the latter, we judged, had more than 
fifteen hundred expanded blossoms. Prize, Gold Banksiau Medaf^ 

2nd. Mr. Game$. Gaines’s Exquisite, Gaines’s Lselia Joiis, Gaines’s Ra- 
phael, Gaines’s Grand Duke, Beatrice, Victory, Erectum, Cerito, Sylph, Coro* 
nation, Jewess, Gaines’s Alba perfecta. These plants were exceedingly well 
grown, and in superb bloom, Sylph especially so. Prize, Silver Gilt Medal. 

Small Collection.—- Ist. Mr. Cailengh, Lord Mayor, Victory, Madonna, 
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Ophelia, Jewess, and Joan of Arc. Fine grown specimens. Prize, Silver Gilt 
Medal. 

2nd. Mr. Gaines. Perfection, Countess Cooper, Juan of Arc, Kroctuin, Rising 
Sun, Victory, and Lord Mayor. 

Amateurs. Small Collections.— AT/-. Bourne, gardener to vSir Kdwaixl Paget ; 
Ist. Victory, Fanny Garth, Chelsea Pensioner, Florence, Eliza Superb, and 
Climax. Prize, Large Silver Gilt Medal. 

2nd. Mr. Hunt, gardener to Miss Trail. The kinds not named. It is hoped 
that exhibitors will in future attach the names to the specimens, the omission of 
which is justly complained of. 

Skedling Pei.auooniums. — or this class there were many very superior ones 
exhibited, and they attracted much attention ; the tent in which they were exhi- 
bited was thronged to the close of the day. The following kinds were what we 
considered of first rate merit. 

Mr. fVhomes. gardener to E. Foster, Esq., exhibited Foster’s Nestor; lower 
petals of a beautiful rosy-pink, light centre of flower; upper petals having a 
large deep crimson blotch shading off to the edge, which is rosy, to the breadth 
of a quarter of an inch. The flower is large, and of first-rate character. Foster’s 
Hebe, lower petals of a pretiy lilac piuk, whitish centre; upper petals having a 
large velvet clouded spot, softening otf to a light crimson at the edge. Of first- 
rate form. 

The Favourite, Foster’s. Lower petals of a bright rosy-flesh colour, nearly 
white at the centre ; upper petals having a large clouded dark crimson spot 
softening off to the edge to a rosy-flesh. Of very first rate character. 

Sir Robert Peel, Foster’s. Lower petals of a rich bright purple, softening 
towards the eye to a lighter lilac-purple ; upper petals have a large clouded 
velvet purple spot, softening off to the margin t(» a lightish purple. It is of 
first-rate character, and a valuable acquisition, being peculiarly striking in 
colour as well as of superior form, 

Foster’s Sunshine. Lower petals of a fiery scarlet, having a beautiful bluish- 
purple tinge at the centre of the flower; upper petals of a rich brilliant scarlet, 
having a hirge cloutled deep crimson spot. The form is not equal to some, but 
is dazzlingly showy. 

Foster’s Sultana, Lower petals of a beautiful rosy salmon colour; upper 
petals having a large clouded dark spot, softening off to a pale crimson-scarlet, of 
first-rate form. 

Foster’s Tasso. Blush, upper petals having a large dark spot e<Iged with 
rosy-scarlet, and softening to the margin so us to be nearly white. Of fine 
form, 

Foster’s Niobe. Lower petals light lilac, nearly white at the centre of tl»o 
flower ; upper petals having a large dark velvet spot, shading off with a rosy 
crimson, witli a margin of lighter colour. Of superior form. 

Foster’s Jmynthe. Lower petals of a bright rosy pink, having a centre of 
flower nearly white ; upper petals having a large dark spot shading off* to a 
beautiful rosy piuk. Oi fine form. 

Foster’s Dido, Lower petals of a pretty blush ; upper petals having a dark 
crimson clouded spot, softening off to a margin nearly white. 

Black Dwarf. J. C. Garth’s. Lower petals fine bhish ; upper petals having 
a dark clouded spot, edged with blush. The flower was of middle size, but fine 
form. 

Symmetry. Garth’s. Lower petals white, having a bluish tinge ; upper petals 
having a large dark clouded spot, verging into lines of red edged with white. 
Of good form. 

Princess Royal, Gaines’s. Lower petals of a beautiful pale lilac-pink, with a 
centre of flower nearly white ; upper petals having a large dark spot edged with 
bright rose, shading off to a pretty blush. Of first-rate form. 

Prince of Wahs, Gaines’s. Lower petals of a bright scarlet and purple; 
upper petals of a bright rosy scarlet, having a dark spot. Of fine form and very 
showy. 

Royal Adelaide, Gaines’s. Lower petals of a fine flesh colour, with a centre 
of flower nearly white ; upper petals having a dark clouded spot, softening off 
to a light crimson. Of very fine form. 
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Lady iSVt/o’, Gaino&^s* Lower petals blush; upper petals having a large clouded 
spot nearly covering the entire petal, but has a beautifully neat margin of blush. 
Of first-rate form, 

Friory Modftl of Perfectim, Bassett’s. Raised by Mr. Bassett, Bodmin 
Priory, Cornwall, who raised the beautiful Priory Queen. Lower petals of a 
fine bright rose, the centre of the flower lighter; upper petals have a large 
clouded dark spot, shading off to a fine carmine. It is of first-rate form. 

Triumphs Silverlock’s (of Chichester). Lower petals of a bright rosy-pink ; 
upper petals having a large clouded spot, softening off with a fine carmine-scar- 
let. Of first-rate form. 

Mr* Pamplin, nurseryman, of Leighton, Essex, exhibited Sir Walter Scott. 
Lower petals pale blush ; upper petals having a large dark spot edged with a 
rosy-blush colour. Of first-rate form. 

Count U*Orsay, A bright rosy-crimson, very showy, and of first-rate form. 
Much admired. 

Beauty of Eseeai. Lower petals of a pretty rosy-fiesh colour ; upper petals 
having a dark clouded spot, shading off with scarlet, having a still lighter 
margin. 

Creole. Lower petals of a fine pink, the centre of flower nearly white ; upper 
petals having a dark clotided spot, shading off‘to a rosy crimson, and then to a 
pink margin. Of first-rate form. 

Duke of Devonshire. Lower pe. als of a fine rosy-pink ; upper petals having 
a large dark spot, shading off’ to n losy-carmine. Very good form. 

Queen of the East, Lower pet j of a pale pink, centre of flower nearly white ; 
upper petals having a large dark s^ ot, shading off with rosy-carmine, and having 
a lighter margin. Of first-rate form. 

Countess of Wilton Nearly white ; upper petals having a large clouded spot 
nearly coveiiug the entire petal, with a pretty regular white margin. Of good 
form. 

Galatea. Lower petals of a rosy pink ; upper petals having a large clouded 
spot edged with lighter. Of fine form. 

Clauden. By Messrs. Luttombe and Pince. Lower petals of a beautiful 
blush, the centre of the flower nearly white; upper petals having a dark crimson 
clouded spot, with a pretty regular margin of nearly white. Of first-rate form. 

Rosalind. Lucombe and Pince’s. A beautiful pink, with the centre of the 
flower nearly white; the upper petals having a striking spot of bright red. It 
is of fine form, and very much in the way of Priory Queen in its blooming. 

Prince Wilson’s, by Mr. Pamplin. Of a beaniiful lilac-pink; the 

upper petals having a dark spot. Of first-rate form. 

Countess of Morky^ by Mr. Pontey, Plymouth. A beautiful pink, with the 
centre nearly white ; the upper petals having a dark clouded spot. The flowers 
were much damaged, hut it aj)peared to be of fine form. 

British Quern, by Mr. Beck, Isleworth. The centre of the flower is nearly 
white; then on the lower petals a broad portion of bright rose, having a lighter 
margin, probably the edge was lighter because of its being past its prime ; the 
upi er petals having a large clouded dark spot edged with pink. Of fine form. 

Leonora, Beck’s. Lower [letals of a fine flesh colour ; upper petals having a 
rich crimson clouded spot, softening uffto a carmine margin. Of first-rate form. 

( 7b be continued.) 


On Chrtsanthemijms.-- This lovely tribe of autumnal flowering plants is now 
so much improved by fine varieties, and so easy of culture, and so cheap, that 
they well merit a place wherever they can be grown, either in the open air, against 
walls, &c., or in the greenhouse. It is now time to make sefctions and to 
propagate, in order to bloom satisfactorily in the autumn, ^he yotmg rooted 
shoots taken off; potted into 60-sized pots, in good rich loam, and placed in a 
close frame, shaded during mid-day sun, will soon strike afresh ; as soon as 
this is observed, they should be placed in the open air, repotted, &c., and finally 
be brought into the greenhouse, &c., for blooming. No ornamental fioyvering 
plant is more easy of culture than this, and no autumnal one so ornamental. 
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In a recent number of the Cabinet a descriptive list of the best kinds was 
given, to which I refer readers, and in which not only are the best light coloured 
ones described, but some very fine dark new kinds, which when grown in con- 
trast produce a beautiful eflbct* I bloomed the entire lot last season, and strongly 
recommend them. 

Warwickshire, April, 1842. Clebicus. 

[We add the following list of the best kinds grown, and have only given the 
colours; the particular form, &c., we fear would occupy too much space now. — 


Conductor. J 

Achmet Bey, purple and crimson 

Adonis, pink 

Adventure, yellow 

Aglae, white and sulphur 

Arago, buff and red 

Beauty, pale lilac 

Belladonna, pink 

Bicolor, white and yellow 

Boileau, fiesh 

Cassimir Perrier, crimson 

Celestial, blush 

Chamois, red 

Champion, lemon 

Chancellor, white and pink 

Changeable, yellow 

Charles Quint, yellow 

Coccinea, deep red 

Colonel Coombes 

Compacium, white 

Conductor, orange 

Conqueror, white 

Coronet, white 

Countess, cream 

Criterion, white 

Defiance, white 

Donna Maria, pink 

Due d’Auraale, pink and yellow 

Due de Catineau, crimson 

Ec'lipse, white 

Elegans, rose 

Empress, lilac 

Enchantress, cream 

Exquisite, white 

Feiielon, lemon and rose 

Flavtscens, lemon 

Fiechier, dark 

Florabundum, dark lilac 

Formosum, white and yellow 

Gem, pink and white 

Georgiana, blush 

Golden Lt»tus-flowered, yellow 

Goliath, white 

Gouvion St. Cyr, orange 

Grand Napoleon, purple 

Grand Napoleon, ruse 

Grandis, fiesh colour 

Grandissimum, white 

Imperial, pale lilac 

Insigne, pink and red 

Invincible, creamy white 

King, pale rose 

Da Superb, white 

Leonora, buff and red 


Letitia Buonaparte, flesh 

Lord Byron, cream 

Lucid um, white 

Madame Pompadoiir, rose 

Magnet, yellow 

Marchioness, white 

Mar^chal Masaineaii, yellow and rid 

Mar6chal Grouetty, blush 

Marechal Augereau, lemon 

Marie, red 

Marquis, light rose 

Memiion, pink 

Minerva, pink and white 

Mirabile, white and buff 

Ne jdus ultra, white 

Noe'ine, white 

Old vbirple 

Park’s small yellow 

Pe) oction, pale lilac 

Perspicuum, pink 

Phyllis, lemon 

Prince de Beneveiite, wlute 

Prince de Monarch, white 

Prince l^oniatowski, blush 

Princess Amelia, pink 

Princess Marie, light pink 

Pulcherrimum, rose 

Purpurescens, purple 

Queen, deep rose 

Queen Victoria, pink 

Heine de Prusse 

Hennarie, white 

Rosalind, pink 

Rose Pyramidale, rosy-lilac 

Sanguineum, red 

Small brown 

Spectabile, white 

Stri itiim, white and pink 

Sulpliureiim, sulphur yellow 

Sultana, rose 

Surprise, white 

Superb clustered yellow 

Superb white 

Tasselh'd lilac 

Tttsselled, yellow 

Theresia, red 

Triumphant, pink and buff 

Two coloured incurved, yellow & brown 

Vesta, white 
Victory, white 
Virginia, quilled white 
Unique, pink 
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Who can paint like Nature ? 

Or mix those colours with that matchless skill P ' 

Thomson’s Spring , 

Observing in your March Number that you do not disdain noticing the cul^ 
ture of the humble Polyanthus/’ of which flower I also am a great admirer, 
calling it humble because, without attention to soil or other adventitious cir- 
cumstances, it rears its “pretty head” both in spring and autumn— -my 
attention has lately been drawn one step lower, if I may so call it, and, by 
your leave, beg to call the still more humble and simple Cowslip into notice, 
which by accident I have lately found capable of producing, without cultivation, 
several interesting and pretty varieties. Being, as I before observed, a great 
admirer of the Polyanthus, and generally endeavouring, by setd and other 
methods^ to procure new varieties, it happened about four years since that I met 
with what I considered one in a ]»art of my ground not appropriated to flowers. 
Accordingly, having a gardening tool in my hand, 1 carried it to another part of 
the garden, where I planted it among my Polyanthuses; but, behold, when 
blooming time came, it turned out nothing but a field Cowslip, which, as the 
ground was shaded by filbert trees, was only turned up once a-j'^car, where it 
continued to blossom, and, 1 suppose, shed its seeds undisturbed, until in course 
of time it has produced the most beautiful varieties (chieHy inclining to crimson) 
of the Cowslip imaginable, together with some, although comparatively but few, 
of its own tribe ; and while all of the Polyanthus family are, by the great pre- 
vailing heat, withered and decayed, some of my beautiful pets remain still in 
partial bloom, the parent flower sitting, like some grave matron, surrounded by 
her more youthful and showy offspring, attired in gaudy robes hitherto unknown 
to herself or family, ilaving delayed tiiis communication, I am afraid I shall 
be able to enclose but few of the flowers as specimens, although such a circum- 
stance may not be new to you. I must not omit to mention that a hive of bees 
had been accidentally placed within a few yards of my favourites. 

Prestbury, near Cheltenham, May 18. Ann. 

P.S. There were several other varieties, which ate gone out of bloom, the 
stalks or stems of which are from seven to eight inches in length, with about ^ 
dozen on each stock or stool. 

[The varieties sent us were very distinct and beautiful. — Conductor.] 


Treatment of Cjiorizemas. — This genus is generally considered difficult to 
cultivate, but 1 have grown them with considerable success by pursuing the 
following method : — The soil 1 use is a sandy, fibrous peat, well bn.ken with the 
spade, but not sifted. The best time for potting is March or April ; care must 
be taken not to over-pot the plants, or injure the roots while potting, and the 
soil must Ikj made perfectly firm and compact about the roots, and the pots well 
drained ; they must then he placed in the greenhouse in an open, airy situation 
and not crowded among other plants. It is also preferable to keep them in the 
greenhouse during summer, but in hot weather they must be shaded for a few 
hours each day during sunshine. They require a reasonable supply of water, 
that is, they must not be sodden nor left to get teo dry. They may be propagated 
in the following manner : cuttings should be taken off while the wood is young, 
and carefully prepared ; take off the bottom leaves with a sharp knife, and make 
a clear cut just through the joint ; the cutting pot should be drained, and then 
filled to witlun two inches of the top with the soil before spoken of. On the top 
of this put a layer of white sand, into which plant the cutiings, making a little 
hole for their reception with a small slick. When the pot is full give them a 
steady watering with a fine rose, after which place a clean glass over them. In 
this state they may be removed to the propagating house, where the temperature 
should be about 05°, and plunged in a little saw -dust or sand. They should be 
shaded from the sun, which can easily be done by placing a slpet coarse paper 
over the glasses. As soon as the cuttings are rooted, whiclf may be known by 
their beginning to grow, they must be potted off, taking care not to injure the 
roots, and they must be covered again for a week or fortnight, till they make 
fresh roots, after which they must be gradually inured to the greenhouse, and 
treated as old plants. 
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PART I. 

EMBELLISH ME NTS. 

ARTICLE I. 

FUCHSIA HYBRID VARIETIES. (Flowered FUchtia.J 
Onaquacile. Outandria, Monogynia. 

[Fuchsia; so named in honour of Lbonard Fuchs, a noted German bofanist^ 
and author of *'< Historia Stirpium/’] 

The entire family of Fuchsias are objects of considerable interest and 
attraction; the growth of the plants is graceful and pleasing, but 
when ornamented with a profusion of their elegant, pendant, highly 
coloured blossoms, they become objects of peculiar beauty, and give 
them a superior claim to a situation wherever they can be introduced. 
They possess an additional recommendation, inasmuch as they can 
be grown alike successful in the open air, pit, frame, green-house, 
conservatory, or sitting-room, and if in-doors can be kept in bloom 
for ten successive months. 

Up to the year 1823 , there were but two kinds grown in this 
country; viz., F. coccinea and F. lycioides. So much -was the former 
species admired and sought after, that in a few years there was 
scarcely a greenhouse or conservatory but what was ornamented 
with its graceful beauties; in fact, its charms and ease of culture 
were such us to entitle it to a residence even from a palace to a 
cottage. Since the above named period there has been a consider- 
able addition of kinds, most of which far exceed in beauty the 
former introduced species ; in fact, several of them are very mag- 
nificent. 

VoL. X. No. 114. Q 
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All the kinds grow well, with nearly the same mode of treatment 
They delight in a well enriched loamy soil, made rather light with a 
portion of sandy peat. When grown in pots, they require a liberal 
drainage, so that a free supply of fresh water is necessary, and es- 
sentially promotes their growth. 

Propagation , — This is very readily done by cuttings. As early in 
the season as young shoots of three or four inches long can be had, 
insert them firmly in sand, and w’hether inserted in a pot or open 
ground with a hand-glass over them, they will strike root in the 
course of a few weeks. As soon as rooted, they should be potted off 
into sixty sized pots. It is better to have them rather under-potted, 
as it is termed, than over, they much sooner get established, and an 
early re-potting being required, greatly facilitates their growth. 

Plants are readily raised from seed. If well ripened in July or 
early in August, it should then be sown, but if later it is better to 
defer it till early the following spring. The pulpy berries should be 
gradually dried, if to be retained to a spring sowing, and the seeds 
rub readily out at the time of sowing. If sown as soon as gathered, 
the seeds can be readily separated from the pulp by washing them 
from the pulp, or easily separate if mixed up and rubbed in dry 
sand, as it absorbs the moist pulp, A fine even surface of soil is 
necessary on which to lay the seeds, which must be covered about 
one-eighth of an inch. The pot should be placed where there is a 
gentle moist heat The surface must never be allowed to become 
dry Jill the plants are up, for if it is, when the seeds have commenced 
vegetation they are iramediatly destroyed. Seedling plants require 
the same treatment as rooted cuttings. By cross impregnation very 
interesting additions may be obtained, and is well worthy attention. 
By such means numerous splendid flowering kinds have recently 
been raised. 

When the plants are grown in pots, they always look best to be 
grown with a single stem, and he stopped at any desired height. 
As they produce numerous lateral shoots, a regular supply is easily 
retained, all unnecessary to he rubbed off. By such attention an 
uniform handsome plant is easily obtained, and as eyer| such lateral 
branch produces a profusion of flowers, their pretty fendant blossoms 
give a most peculiar interest to it, and well repay for every attention. 
If a plant becomes too large, the branches can safely be cut bade to 
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any extent required, and if the pot fill with roots, it should be turned 
out early in spring, have the ball reduced, prune in the roots, and be 
repotted. 

All the kinds do well when grown in the open ground. We have 
succeeded admirably with upwards of seventy. A well enriched 
sandy loam is most suitable. In such a soil, the frost does not affect 
the plants as when grown in a strong loam. 

Well established woody plants should be planted out, with balls 
entire, early in May. If an entire bed of them, the strongest growing 
kinds should be planted at the centre, and the arrangement of the 
whole be so that they regularly decline to the outside. By such 
attention they appear to advantage. The very rapid extension of the 
numerous fibrous roots causes the plants to require a very free supply 
of water in the growing season, and the more vigorous the greater the 
profusion of flowers. 

Early in November the entire bed should be covered to the depth 
of six inches with dry leaves, and a small portion of soil be spread 
over in order to prevent them being scattered by the wind, and it 
contributes to keep the leaves in a dry state. This kind of protection 
for the roots is the best we have seen adopted ; by it any of the 
Fuchsias are preserved from injury at the roots, even F. arborea, and 
F. fulgens. 

The plants should remain undisturbed till the beginning of April, 
when all dead portions of the shoots should be cut away, or be cut 
close down. In mild winters we have seen well ripened shoots three 
or four feet long remain without injury, and thus the bushes attained 
a proportionate height the following season. The lateral shoots, 
however, pushing from them, do not grow as long and vigorous as 
new shoots which proceed from the ground. It is an injurious prac- 
tice to cut the Fuchsia down before winter, even should the usual 
protection over the roots be given ; as the sap, being in circulation 
even then, oozes out at the wounds, and weakens the plant, so that, 
if it even survive the severities of winter, it will only bloom weakly 
the following season. We have seen numerous instances where, from 
premature cutting down, the roots have perished. When plants thus 
cultivated have pushed shoots about half a yard long, a shoot may be 
bent down to the ground ; tongue them as done to a carnation, and 
peg the branch down to some fine soil; in a month the young twigs 

q2 
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ivill be found well rooted, and may be potted. Sucli bloom finely in 
autumn and often through wrinter. 

Although the F. fulgens will survive and bloom when grown alto- 
gether in the open air, yet it does not do so well as when grown in a 
pot for one year ; and having the wood well ripened^ turn it out en- 
tire into the bed in May, the plant then blooms much superior to 
being grown in a pot. Each following November it should be taken 
up, be preserved in a greenhouse or cool pit, through winter, and 
planted out the following May. We have seen young plants turned 
out in May ; they bloomed one raceme of flowers each, but the wood 
not ripening in the open air, they died down to ^the ground during 
winter, though taken up and kept in a greenhouse ; but when a plant 
is grown in a pot and becomes w oody by being well ripened, it sur- 
vives the winter, and is prepared to be one of the greatest ornaments 
to the flower garden. 

By impregnating the previous kinds of Fuchsias with the farina of 
F. fulgens and F. corymbiflora, many very interesting kinds have 
been obtained, the plants possessing the shrubby habit of the former, 
whilst the flowers had a greater affinity to those of the latter. 

The kind. No. 1, which we figure in our present number, is one 
we raised last year, but being sown late did not bloom till this spring. 
The plant is now several feet high, very vigorous, throwing out nu- 
merous strong shoots, which are profusely in bloom, rendering it a 
most beautiful object. We have seen at the London Horticultural 
Societies Shows, recently held, and in the various public nurseries 
around London, what are considered the most superb sent out, and 
it far surpasses all others we have seen. We shall soon have plants 
ready to send out, and we hesitate not to state it will be a highly 
ornamental plant wherever cultivated. 

No. 2, F. Venus victriXy was raised by Mr. Gulliver, gardener to 
the Rev. S. Marriott, of Horsmonden, in Kent. We saw a large 
plant of it in bloom, and though the flow^ers are not large, yet bloom 
freely, and the pretty contrast of the corolla and sepals renders it 
very interesting and deserving a place in every collection. 


Persons desirous of growing very tall specimens ii]^th».open ground, 
may accomplish it by the following means : « 


At the end of autumn, take some straight dry straw, and place it 


among and around the shoots, having a strong stake to secure them 
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upright ; tie them with the straw closely together. Over this, a 
wooden conical shaped case being placed and secured firmly to its 
situation, the shoots will remain uninjured ; and in spring, by the 
end of April or early in May, when danger from frost is over, being 
uncovered, and the shoots properly thinned, they will extend still 
further each successive season. Painted canvass covers answer 
equally well as boarded ones. Plants may be preserved their entire 
length if taken up and buried in a pit as done with potatoes, only 
mixing dry straw among the branches. 

When the pit is opened in spring, they will be found in a perfect 
state of preservation, and being replanted, will bloom finely, either 
trained against walls, trellises, or grown in the open border. The 
taking up every season checks their growth a little, so that they do 
not grow as vigorous as when allowed to remain undisturbed. 


ARTICLE II. 

DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF TULIPS, 
ay MR. JOim slater, florist, of peacock hocsb, chapel lane, chebtham 

HILL, NEAR MANCHESTER. 

{Continued from page 151.) 

Baguet. 

There are, according to the Dutch florists, upwards of seventy 
varieties of Baguet, but the one cultivated under the name of Black 
Baguet, is called by the Dutch florists Baguet Rigaut. It is a second 
row flower. Cup rather long, but being an excellent marker, is 
highly prized as a stage flower. At opening the bottom is creamy, 
and the petals thin, and cannot bear much exposure to the sun or 
moisture. Its parts of fructification, as the stamens, &c., are small 
and insignificant, which detracts much from the appearance of a 
fine Tulip. 

Beauty. 

This variety is a second row flower, and said to he raised from the 
seed of Pretiosa (alias Thunderbolt), by a florist named Buckley, 
near Ashton-under-line, Lancashire ; who also raised from the same 
sowing of seed, Lancashire Hero, Fair Flora, Sportsman, and several 
pthers ; but notwithstanding the insertion that it was raised from 
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Pretiosa, 1 am of opinion it was raised froxn Bienfait Incomparable, 
and I am not alone in this opinion. It is a first-rate feathered 
Byblomen (almost black), and wins many first prizes at the Exhi- 
bitions in the North. The cup and bottom are excellent; petals 
rather thin, yet it stands in bloom a long period. It is not very 
plentiful in a fine state, and sells high, considering the number of 
years since it was raised. 

Bellona. 

This is a third row feathered Byblomen, introduced by myself 
from a seedling bed in Holland ; it has a good form and bottom, but 
it is doubtful whether it will ever make a good variety. 

Bienfait (Incomparable). 

This Tulip is one of the Incomparable, which are so well known, 
and is a darker colour than many of them. (The Incomparables 
being of a rosy colour.) Is a first row flower, good form, the white 
exceedingly fine, and the feathering beautiful. It is scarcely equalled 
by any other Byblomen. It was introduced in 1188. There are 
several breaks of this flower, some of which as stage flowers being 
very uncertain, whilst some are always in a fine state and may be 
depended upon. 

Blanca (called also Rose Blanca) 

Is a very early Tulip, a second row flower, thin petaled, and cup 
not first rate. 

Black Tabbart 

Is a second row flower, good cup and bottom, and finely feathered. 

Caledonian Hero. 

This variety was broken from the breeder by the late William 
Strong, Esq., is a third row flower, cup long, and tun-dish shape at 
the bottom — marks well, but the shape disqualifies it for any exhi- 
bition where form is one of the requisites. 

Camuse de Craix. 

This is a highly esteemed variety by all Tulip growers, and is a 
second row flower. It is a late variety, and should be planted about 
two and a half inches deep, and on the most sunny pa|t of the bed. 
It is creamy at the opening, but soon bleaches out tofich clear China 
white. The grandeur of its colours is not excelled by any flamed 
rose cultivated; it possesses every requisite for a first*rate s^ge 
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flower, but the high price at which it sells has had a tendency to keep 
it out of many collections. This variety was introduced about the 
year 1790. 

Camuse (Rose). 

This is a first row variety, rather early, and is also feathered and 
flamed, and well worthy a place in any collection. 

Carlo Dolci. 

This is a fourth row tri-coloured Bizarre, the form good, the bottom 
also good. The feathering almost black. When opening, a good 
yellow ground, but bleaches nearly white except at the edges. Is 
only a bed flower, as at most exhibitions this class of flowers is not 
allowed to win a prize. 

Castrum Doloris 

Is a centre row flower, fine globular cup, rich yellow, feathered and 
flamed wuth a dark brown. This variety is only Catafalque in a 
flamed state. 

Catafalque (called also Old Dutch Catafalque) 

Is the same as Castrum Doloris, only feathered; is a first rate 
Bizarre for an exhibition. 

Catafalque Superieure 

Is a flower possessing many of the properties of the two previous 
Tulips. The cup of this flower is rather long, the yellow much 
deeper than Catafalque, and is seldom bloomed fine except from a 
small root. The feathering of this flower is apt to run. In this 
part, when Catafalque was selling at a high price, it was frequently 
sold for it, and is shown in many places in the north of England at 
the present time under that name. 

Catafalque (Surpasse). 

This is supposed to be called so from its partaking of the character 
of the previous flowers. It has a rich yellow ground, deep brown 
feathering, and a much shorter cup than the others heforementioned. 
Is a third row flower, and called Grandeur Superb when in a flamed 
state. ^ 

Cerise belle forme 

Is a first row variety, extremely fine cup, brilliant colours, and 
feathered and flamed. Introduced in the year 1779. 
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Cerise Incomparable. 

This is a second row Rose, good form and pure bottom, generally 
feathered, only at times flamed. 

Cerise Blanche 

Is rather a late variety ; a first row flower, fine form and beauti- 
fully feathered, and greatly esteemed as a bed flower. 

Cerise Triomphant 

Is 80 like Triomplie Royale, that I have marked it as such in my 
book this year. 

Cerise Royal (called also Ponceau Brilliant and Moore’s Rose) 
Is a second row variety, rather late, a good flamed cherry coloured 
Tulip. The cup good, but the bottom stained. 

Cerise Primo Superb. 

This is very like Triomphe Royale, if not the same. 

Catalani (Madam). 

This is a fine flamed Rose, and scarcely equalled by any other 
variety. A ^first row flower, the white beautiful and transparent ; 
the form, &c,, first rate. 

CllARBONNIER, 

This is sometimes called Charbonnier Noir, which is quite a dif- 
ferent variety, having a bad bottom, though the colours resemble it 
much, and only rises sufficiently high for a second row flower, whilst 
Charbonnier is a third row flower ; and if a large bulb will do for the 
centre one, Charbonnier possesses all the properties of a first rate 
Tulip, and the inside is much purer than Polyphemus. Is generally 
shown flamed, but sometimes is beautifully feathered. The only 
objection that can be made to this flower is its pale lemon yellow 
ground ; had its ground colour been a rich yellow, its dark feathering 
would have left all other Bizarres at a distance. 

Charles X. (called also Page’s George IV., Waterloo, Platoff, Royal 
Sovereign, Duke of Lancaster, Victory, Le Conqutfrant, De- 
fiance, &C.) <;.i 

This is a centre row variety, and rises sometimes Ipwards of three 
feet. Supposed to be raised from seed in this country, but certainly 
broken from the breeder. The cup fine, the yellow rather heavy, 
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the feathering broad and grand, of a dark brown. Is a first rate 
stage as well as bed flower. First bloomed about the year 1820 . 
Charles Fox 

Is a second row flamed Byblomen; cup long, bottom stained. 
The colour dark. 

Claudiana 

Is a fourth row feathered Rose, the bottom pure white, and the 
form globular. Is much esteemed as a stage and bed flower, though 
rather a sporting variety. 

Clio. 

This variety, I believe, was raised in Flanders, is a second row 
flamed Rose, and at first sight resembles Triomphe Royale, but the 
petals are much rounder at the top. The bottom pure. The bulb 
also is not so long as Triomphe Royale. 

COGGESHALL HeRO 

Was first bloomed by the late Mr. Andrews, of Coggeshall, Essex. 
Is a first row flower, good cup, feathers beautifully ; is an excellent 
stage flower, slightly tinged at the bottom. 

Competitor. 

This is a second row flamed Byblomen, the cup good, and bottom 
pure ; is a good variety. 

Comte de Provence. 

This is a third row feathered Byblomen, of a dark violet colour ; 
the cup long and the bottom pure. 

Comte de Vergennes. 

This is a fine centre row flower, and is highly esteemed as a stage 
and bed flower. The form not good, but the bottom pure, and the 
white rich and transparent. This variety is apt to come grizzly on 
the feather. 

CUPIDO. 

This is a second row feathered Byblomen, the form good, and the 
bottom pure. 

Czarinne. 

This is a third row flamed Byblomen, brilliant colours, and pencils 
beautifully. The bottom pure, and the cup short. It has the same 
fault as Comte de Vergennes, the three outside petals forming a 
triangle* 
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David. 

This is a first row feathered Byblomen, and one of the finest black 
and white Tulips cultivated. The cup good, and is considered by 
most florists to be superior to liouis XVI., w^hen bloomed from a 
small root. It is highly esteemed as a stage and bed flower ; and 
when in a fine state, generally takes the first prize at an exhibition. 
It sometimes comes flamed, and marks also beautifully. 

Due DE Bordeaux. 

This is one of the finest centre row flamed Byblomens cultivated ; 
is very much like Louis XVI . in shape of root and colour ; the petals 
arc thick and fleshy, it is early in bloom, and is one of the last out. 
There is a little difference in the colours of Louis XVI. and the Due 
de Bordeaux ; the latter appears as if a coat of varnish had been laid 
on, and looks much richer in appearance. The white is very pure ; 
the form like Louis XVI., and the bottom purer. It has only been 
bloomed here two seasons, and has been admired more than any other 
Tulip. Two roots have this year bloomed feathered, and one flamed. 

Due DE Florence. 

This is a centre row Byhlomen, and possesses a fine form and 
pure bottom. Worthy a place in the most choice collections. 

Duchess of Clarence. 

This is a tolerably good second row Rose, raised by the late Mr. 
Lawrence, of Hampton. 

Duke of Hamilton. 

This is a second row Bizarre when broken (of which I believe 
there are only two up to the present time), but has not shown well, 
although the little feathering on the petals is of a dark colour, re- 
sembling the colour of Charbonnier. As a breeder, taking all its 
properties into consideration, it is second to none ; the cup short, 
and the bottom of a rich yellow. Although I introduced it four 
years ago, when a seedling, it is very scarce. The increase generally 
spoken for twelve months in advance. Should this variety break 
well, it will rank as one of the best Bizarres cultivated. 

Duke of Wellington. 

This variety was raised by Mr. Pearson, of Chilwlll, near Notting- 
ham, and is a very pretty second row Bizarre ; the form good, the 
ground a rich yellow, and the feathering a dark brown. The only 
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drawback is the slight tinge at the bottom. It is a second rate stage 
flower. 

Duke of Manchester. 

This is a second row flamed Bizarre, broke this year out of my 
breeders, and promises, when plentiful, to be a first rate stage flower. 
The cup good, and the bottom pure. 

ARTICLE III. 

ON DESTROYING THE GREEN-FLY INSECT. 

BY P« CORNWAI.L. 

As this is the season when that destructive little pest, the green -fly, 
makes its appearance, it may be of service to some of your amateur 
readers to know how to check their ravages. Syringing, or immers* 
ing the plants in tobacco-water, answers well for a few plants, but 
not for a large collection. The problem to be solved is, how to 
destroy all the aphides in a large greenhouse without poisoning your- 
self. 

The thing is simple enough. Take an old flower-pot, six inches 
in diameter, knock a small hole in its side, near the bottom, with the 
edge of a trowel ; bore a small hole in your greenhouse door, and 
pl^ce the pot on a stool close to the door, so that the hole in the pot 
shall be just opposite and within a few inches of the hole in the door 
when shut. Fill the pot one-third full of hot cinders, and put in as 
much tobacco as the pot will hold ; then make your escape with all 
expedition and shut the door. Being safely outside, take a common 
bellows and blow through the hole in the door till you cannot distin- 
guish one plant from another. 

This operation must be performed early in the morning, choosing 
a cloudy, close day, if such occur, as the house must remain closed in 
order that the smoke and the insects may have time to settle their 
disputes without interruption. Repeat the dose in the evening, and 
give plenty of air the following morning, when the plants should be 
syringed if the weather is favourable. 

If this, or some such plan, is not resorted to on the first appearance 
of the green-fly, they will speedily deposit multitudes of eggs, and 
probably furnish you with successive tribes of little vexations for the 
remainder of the season. 
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ARTICLE IV. 

ON FORMING A HEDGE OF ROSES. 

BY W. X. Y. 

About four years since, having broken up some new ground, I pared 
the sods off six inches deep, and made a bank about three feet high> 
and two feet broad at top, intending it for a screen. Having been 
ridding up an old garden, there w^ere several hundreds of roses that I 
had no use for, such as Provence, Rosa mundi, China, Tuscany, &c. 
I planted a row of them mixed down the middle of the bank, not 
expecting they would do much good ; however, they bloomed well 
that season. The year after they bloomed better, and were admired 
by all who saw them. The year after they were pegged down close 
to the bank, and layered, so that they spread the whole breadth, and 
bloomed quite dwarf, but were left unpruned, so that this season they 
are three feet high from the bank. The Tuscany have thrown out 
suckers at the side of the bank, so that the roses come down to the 
ground. The dryness of the bank seems to cause them to bloom 
more freely than they do even on the beds. They now form, with the 
growth of four years, a hedge six feet high and four feet through, and 
form a complete heap of roses from the top to the ground. 

W. X. Y. 

[Some of the beautiful profuse-flowering trailing kinds, planted to 
hang down the sides, and bloom from May to November, would give 
additional interest to so pretty an object.— Conductor.] 

ARTICLE V. 

ON DESTROYING MILLEPEDES (WOODLICE). 

BY A NORTH BRITON. 

I OBSERVE one of your correspondents, J. S., inquires about a method 
of destroying woodlice : the best way of eradicating these insects is 
to decoy them to assemble in such a situation in his frames as that 
they can be readily destroyed. The means made use of are numerous ; 
a few of them may suffice. 

Poisoning them , — Mix a small portion of arsenic^ liAip sugar, and 
flour together, and lay them in a common feeder, ‘Which place in a 
suitable situation, and cover it over lightly with a little dry moss ; 
examine the feeder occasionally, and remove the dead insects. 
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To entice by cheese, — Get a piece of old cheese, and grate it fine 
into a feeder, sprinkle it over with a little powdered lump sugar, 
cover the feeder over with moss, as before, examine every morning 
and destroy them. 

To entice by fruit,— Get some slices of ripe fruit, as apricot, plum, 
pear, apple, or any sort afforded by the season, always, however, add- 
ing a little lump sugar if the fruit be sour ; place in a feeder, cover, 
and examine as before. 

To entice by bean-stalks, — Cut up old bean-stalks in lengths about 
nine inches each, and lay them in different parts of the frame ; blow 
them every morning, and destroy the woodlice. 

To decoy with Briony-root, — Cut up briony-root (Brionia dioica) 
into slices, put in feeders, cover the feeders with moss as before, exa- 
mine regularly, and destroy the woodlice. 

To decoy merely by shelter, — Wlien there is not much shelter 
in the frame infested, place handfulls of hay or dry moss here and 
there every evening, remove them away in the morning, and destroy 
the woodlice. 

A live toad kept in the frame will keep it free from them. 

July 11, 1842. 


ARTICLE VI. 

ON THE ABSORPTION OF SAP IN PLANTS. 

BY UR. J. J}, PARKS, DARTFORD NURSBRY, KENT. 

About eight years since, in Mr. Loudon’s Gardeners’ Magazine, I 
stated my opinion on the absorption of the sap in plants, believing it 
not to be through the spongioles alone, but through the whole surface 
of all the roots. I then stated I knew almost every eminent physiolo- 
gist would be against me, but that did not deter me from stating what 
I really felt to be a truth, laying myself open to the public, standing 
alone as it were. But to my surprise afterward, I read a paper of 
Mr. T, A. Knight’s, which I considered supported my views. Re- 
cently, when writing to Dr, Lindley, I gave him my opinion of the 
same, and he said I had mistaken Mr. Knight ; therefore I state the 
part of the Transactions of the Horticultural Society which contains 
the paper on the subject, written by Mr. Knight, for those who have 
them to read therein for themselves. I now quote a portion of the 
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same for others who have them not, to judge if I have mistaken him. 
The part of the Transactions arc voL ii., second series, p. 2M, Upm 
the supposed Absorbent P&toets of the Spongioiesy fyc. 

He^says, ‘‘ It is admitted the sap rises through the alhumum/^ and 
the spongioles do not possess alburnum ; this called up my attention 
to it. 

* ■ I therefore believe my opinion, that spongioles are imperfectly 
organized parts of the plant, which neither absorb from the soil, nor 
transmit fluid of any kind for the service of other parts of it, to be 
well founded. But albumous matter is generated with great rapidity 
within them, and they become to a very great extent transmuted into 
perfect roots, long before the growth of the stem or branches of the 
tree commences in the spring ; and by these newly-formed roots, (but 
not by these exclusively,) I conceive that nutriment is absorbed from 
the soil, and sent up into the leaves, to be there converted into the 
true sap of the plant. I am aware that the above-^stated opinions arc 
in opposition to those of many eminent physiologists, to which much 
deference is due ; but I think that they have erroneously included 
within their spongioles portions of albumous fibre, a substance never 
found in the organ properly called a spongiole.” 


ARTICLE VII. 

ON THE COCKSCOMB. 

BY G. 8., A CONBTAKT SUBSCRIBER. 

Having been u subscriber to the FLORicuLtuRAL Cabinet from the 
commencement, and seeing several articles inserted on the growth of 
that beautiful plant the Cockscomb, which, when well grown, are 
magnificent objects, I beg leave to give a few remarks on my mode of 
cultivation, which being somewhat different, and afibrds me the 
greatest success, it perhaps may be useful to some of your readers. 

In the first week in April I sow the seed in a cucumber or melon 
frame, or any good moist heat ; as soon as the plants are up, and suf- 
ficiently strong, I^pot them off into flO-sized pots, placing them in a 
heat of 65 to 10 degrees, where I allow them all tl|e Hr I possibly 
can in fine weather, as that adds greatly to the strength of the plant. 
When they have sufficiently filled their pots, I repot them into forty- 
eights, placing them iti the heat as before, where I let them remain 
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until they show their combs. I then select out those I think will be 
the best formed combs, taking care to have them all rmnd stems, 
I next repot them into twenty-fours, keeping them in the heat as 
before ; by this time of potting the combs are pretty well advanced in 
growth. I give them as much air as possible during the day, and a 
little at night to take off tlie steam, otherwise it is apt to disfigure 
some of the combs. My next and last potting is into twelves, eights, 
or sixes, as the plant may require ; care is taken to shade them with 
a piece of netting or thin canvas when the sun is very hot ; if not done, 
there is a danger of getting the foliage of a bad colour, which spoils 
the beauty of the Cockscomb. The seed-vessels I carefully shave off 
with a sharp penknife as soon as they appear, which, when so done, 
adds much to the growth of the comb. 

The compost I use consists of three barrowsful of good rich maiden 
loam, direct from the pasture, with one barrowful of old rotten cow- 
dung, and half a barrowful of good rotten manure ; this I chop well 
together with a spade, which is then fit for use. Care is taken to 
well drain the pots, as Cockscombs require a quick drainage. The 
last two times of potting I put a quantity of raw horse-dropping (direct 
from the stable) at the bottoms of the pots, which adds greatly to en- 
rich the colour of the combs. The leaves of the plant should be 
syringed under and over two or three times a-week with water, to 
keep away the red spider. 

By the above method I have grown combs from hcenty-five to 
thirty indies across, and from ten to twelve inches wide. The kind I 
grow is called the Birmingham Giant, which grows about a foot high. 


ARTICLE VIII. 

ON INCREASING THE PINK FROM SUPS. 

BY CLERICUS, YORKSHIRE. 

I HAVE long grown my favourite Rower, the Pink, and increased it 
annually by pipings, but the process has not always succeeded to my 
expectation. Last year I was instructed to raise them by slips, which, 
when slipped off, had the ragged portion, where torn, cut quite smooth, 
and in that state were fit for pricking off, avoiding cutting off the ends 
of the leaves, as is done in preparing pipings. In July, 1841, I had 
a portion of a south-aspected border prepared, by mixing with it one- 
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half of fresh loam, digging it fine, and beating it as fiim as possible, 
after which I watered it, and inserted with my finger the slips, taking 
care that the lower end of the slip is bent flat upon the surface of the 
soil, and being pressed in that position into it, it turns round the 
point of the finger ; in that form the soil is firmly closed round it, 
after which a good watering closes the process. I had a wire screen, 
(wooden laths, &c., would equally serve,) supported by a brick laid 
flat at each corner, laid over the plantation, and upon it put as many 
rhubarb leaves as covered it entire, for the purpose of shade. These 
not only protected from the hot rays of the sun, but at the same 
time kept a moist atmosphere underneath. When the leaves had 
become very shrivelled, I replaced with others. Occasionally a 
sprinkling of water was given when changing the leaves. The cover- 
ing w’aa given up as soon as I discovered they would sustain the sun 
without flagging. By this mode of treatment I find it not only to do 
without the expense of glass cover, but my plants are much more 
vigorous, being robust, and this summer have bloomed much finer 
than my other plants. The success, too, in the process, more than 
exceeded my expectations. Out of 600 slips inserted, only four failed. 

I have just put off a similar quantity this year, doing it rather 
earlier, (June 18,) and now they appear admirably well, (July 13.) 
I think it is better to be thus early, as the plants get stronger by the 
early part of September, the time of planting for a fine bloom the 
following season. 


PART II. 

LIST OP NEW AND RARE PLANTS. 

Arundina densa. — Close flowered. Reed Orchis. (Hot. Regf. 38.) Orchi- 
dacese. Gvnandria Monandria. A native of Sincapore, sent by Mr. Cuming 
to Messrs. LodUiges, with whom it has bloomed. There is only this and a 
Bambusifolift yet introduced into this country. In the structure of the plant it 
is near to Rhaius. Jt grows erect, and the stems terminate in a dense spike of 
flowers. Each blossom is about three inches across. The sepals are of a very 
pale purple, the lip being yellow and red. Petals of a lilac-purple. Labellum 
reddish* purple with yellow streaks upon a white ground inside. The flowers 
are handsome and aelightfully fragrant. The plant merits a place in every 
collection. 

Boronia ANKMONiEFoLiA. — Anemone-lcaved. (Pax. Bot. July.) Ru- 
tacess. Octandria Mono«:ynia. A native of New Holland, impoited by Messrs. 
Loddiges, with whom we have seen it bloom for two seasons. It is an ever- 
green shrub, jprowing two or three feet high, bushy. The leaves more resemble 
those of the Jasmiuium than an Anemone — they are pretty. The flowers are 
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not produced at the extremities of the shoots but lower down, in short clusters 
of three or four, of a rosy pink colour. Each dower is about half an inch 
across. 

Cineraria Webberiana. — Mr. Webber’s Cineraria. (Pax. Majf. Bot, 
July.) ComiwsitfiB. Syngene)>ia Superflua. A seedling raised by Mr. Smithers, 
gardener to Robert Williams, Esq., of Bridehead House, near Dorchester. The 
habit of the plant is somewhat that of C. Waterhousiana, but a closer grower. 
The foliage on the upper siile is of a bright green, beneath of a rich purple. 
The flowers are large, not disposed in flat regular heads, but in various positions 
at different heights. They are of a deep rich brilliant blue, 

EpiDENnuvM hanifehum. Frog Epidendrum. (Bot. Reg. 42.) OrcbidacesD. 
Gynandria Monaudria. It has been Imported from Mexico and from Guiana. 
It has bloomed with George Barker, Esq., Springfield, near Birmingham. It 
is somewhat like E. nutans, but the flowers are much handsomer, being deco- 
rated with rich purplish-browu spots profusely over the yellowish-green sepals 
and petals. Each flower is about three Inches across. 

Gbsneua LONGiFOMA. — Loiig-leaved. (Bot. Reg. 40.) Gesneraccae. Didy- 
iiamia Angiospermia. A native of Guatemala, sent by Mr. Hart weg to the 
London Horticultural Society. The habit of the plant is not that of G. biilbosa, 
or faucialis, but of G. allagophylla. The flower stem rises about two feet high, 
and is closely covered with a grey down. The leaves are lanceolate on the 
flower stems, about nine inches loug. The flowers are produced in long close 
cylindrical terminal racemes in clusters of three or four. Each blossom is about 
an inch long, hairy, of a brick-red colour. 

HifDROT.®NiA Mbleaghis. — Spotted Waterband. (Bot. Reg. 39.) Iridaceae. 
Monudelphia Triandria. We have given interesting particulars of this plant iii 
Volume 7, page 239. The plant bloomed last summer iu the garden of the 
London Horticultural Society. The plant, and especially the flower, partakes 
of a close aflinity to the Fritillaria. It is a greenhouse bulb, requiring the 
simple treatment us given to similar ones, a period of rest in winter, and be 
encouraged iu its season of growth. It grows freely in equal parts of loam, leaf 
mould, and sand. Each blossom is about an inch and a half across, on the out- 
side is purple and yellow, the inside is what is termed of a French lilac, having 
a yellow edging, and beautifully sj;otted with deep puri)le. At first sight. Dr. 
Lindley remarks it is not very attractive, but when carefully examined will be 
found to exhibit beauties of no common kind. 

OnoNTOGLossuM QRANDK. — The Great. (Bot. Reg. 3955.) Orchidaceso. 
Gynandria Monaudria. Mr. Bateman states of it, that it must confessedly be 
placed at the head of the vast group of South American Vandee, curious and 
beautiful though they all be. The scape rises a foot high, and in its native 
vigorous state iroduces eight flowers. Sepals are three inches long, yellow 
banded with rich brownish-red spots. The petals are the same length but 
broader, the lower part of a dull brownish red, then up to the point yellow and 
green. Lip short, yellow banded and spotted with rust colour, but is yellow at 
the base. Each hlussom is six inches across, and are truly magnificent. 

Phii.adelfxius Mkxicanus. Mexican Syringa. (Bot. Reg. 38.) Philadel- 
phaceae. Icosandria Monogynia. A native of Mexico, sent to the Loudon 
Horticultural Society by Mr. Hartweg. It is a half hardy (perhaps hardy) 
shrub. It forms a neat slender bush, growing about two feet high, blooms freely 
at the end of June. It is an excellent plant for early forcing into bloom. The 
flowers are white, produced singly, an inch and a half across. 

PnuMiEUiA ACUMINATA.— Sharp-leaved. (Bot. Mag. 3952.) Apocinec. Pen- 
tandria Monogynia. A native of the East Indies, introduced to Kew Gardens 
by Sir Joseph Banks, in 1790. It is a small tree, growing from ten lo twenty 
feet high, branched. The leaves are a foot long, of a rich deep green* The 
flowers are produced in a large terminal cymous head, very numerous, and fra- 
grant ; they are yellow towards the base, but the upper half is white. IS^h 
blossom is about three inches and a half long. Numerous branches producing 
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heads of such fine flowers will give it a fine eflPect, and where practicable in a 
stove it deserves to be grown. 

Rondki.£Tia odorata. — Sweet-scented. (Bot. Mag. 3953.) Hubiaceao. P«3n- 
tandria Mouogynia. A very ornamental stove-plant. So justly is it esteemed, 
that it formed a specimen in nearly every collection shown at the Chiswick exhi- 
bitions this season. The plant grows from three to five feet high. The flowers 
are produced in terminal corymbs, of a bright vermilion colour ; the centre of 
each flower has a bright yellow projecting rising cup, the contrast giving a very 
pretty (‘fiect. The flowers, too, are slightly fragrant. It well deserves to be in 
every hothouse collection. 

SoLANUM Balbibii, VAR. BiPiNNATA. — Balbis Nightshade. (Bot, Mag. 3954.) 
Solaneee. Pentandria Monogynia. From Buenos Ayres, by Mr. Tweedie, to the 
Royal Edinburgh Botanic Garden. As a species it is a very variable plant, both 
in form of foliage, and specially so in the colour of its blossoms, being white, 
cream-colour, pale blue, or purple, on distinct plants. All the varieties are 
showy, and are well worthy a place in the hothouse or warm greenhouse. Each 
blossom is about an inch and a half across. 

Stvudium PIL08UM.' — Hairy St} IcwoTt. (Bot. Reg. 41.) Synonym. S, Dick- 
soni. From the Swan River. It is a neat little greenhouse perennial, growing 
freely in two parts sandy peat to one of loam, well drained. It must be treated 
in summer as a sub-aquatic, but in winter be kept rather dry, in a part of the 
greenhouse where there is plenty of light and air. The flowers are larger than 
any other species yet introduced, the petals being broad, and each flower near 
an inch across, white, and when a panicle of them are expanded, it is a neat and 
pretty object. 

Tiiopa:olum edule. — Edible rooted Indian Cress. (Pax. Mag. Bot. July.) 
Balsam inaceSB. Octandria Monogynia. Synonym. T, polypbyllum of some col- 
lections. The latter kind has not yet, sa^’s Dr. Lindley, been introduced ; what 
have been received by several cultivators from Chili, and recently bloomed for the 
fir^t time in this county, supposed to be a blue-flowered kind, is only the T. edule, 
but in different states of health has been so varied as to lead persons to conchule 
that there were two species. Some handsome specimens were exhibited at the 
Chiswick Shows, (see account in this Number,) which, with their bright 
orange-coloured blossoms, each about an inch and a half across, were very hand- 
some. It is an interesting companion to the T. tricolorum. 

The tubers require to be covered with soil, and in its blooming state must not 
be allowed to flag for want of water, or it will be nearly certain to die. It well 
deserves a place in the greenhouse, or warm Bituatioa in summer in the open 
air. It trains readily to a trellis. 

ZicHYA oLAunATA. — Smooth-lcaved, (Bot. Mag. 3956.) Leguminosse. Dia- 
delphia Decandria. Synonym. Kennedya glabrata. From the Swan River, and 
though we have formerly noticed it, it is so neat and pretty a flowering plant, 
deserving a place in every greenhouse, we cannot forbear to offer it again to the 
notice of our readei’s. When properly grown, it forms one mass of its bright 
scarlet flowers. It can bo procured, too, at a very low price, of most nursery- 
men. 


VlixnU noticed^ but not figured ^ in the Botanical Register, 

Callipsychb encrosioides. — A new genus of Amaryllidea. The flowers are 
produced about ten in each scape, reddish-scarlet. The bulbs were brought from 
the West Coast of Mexico. 

Piers ovaiafoi.ia. — A fine evergreen shnib from North India. The flowers 
are white tinged with pink, and are produced in one-sided racemes at the end of 
short lateral branches. A plant, twelve feet high, is gro^ngln a pot, branching 
gracefully, in the collection of S. F. Phelps, Esq., of Warminster. It is most 
likely quite a hardy plant. In Nepal it forms a tree thirty of forty feet high. 

Lilium testaoeum.— a Japan lily having the form of L. speciosum, but 
varying in the parts of fructification. It is very handsome and distinct, at Messrs. 
RoUisson’s, of Tooting. 
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Cala.ntb£ masuca. — A terrestrial orchideous plant, dowered at Messrs. 
Hollisson’s, a native of Ceylon, Nepal, and other parts of India. The dowers 
are of a deep violet colour, very handsome. 

Akistolochia oigas. — From Guatemala, and has bloomed in the Chiswick 
Gardens. It is an extraordinary blooming plant, the tube is six inches long, 
and the limb even, more, and the terminating tail is longer still. 

SxEVBRsiA Ei.ATA. — From Nepal to the Loudon Horticultural Society. It has 
bloomed at Chiswick. It is a hardy herbaceous plant with deep pinnatifid 
leaves. The dowers are large, produced in panicles of four or five each, large 
of a deep yellow. 


PART III. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

QUERIES. 

On striking Cuttings of Garden Rosrs.— I have, this spring, purchased a 
number of the Roses recommended by the Conductor of the Cabinet in a former 
Number, which are now in bloom, and fully justify all that was said of them. 
J am desirous to increase them. Can this be done by cuttings ? if so, when 
and how am I to proceed ? An early answer will be a favour conferred on 

A Roi>E Bud. 

[Cut off young shoots close at their origin with a sharp knife ; dress off a few 
of the bottom leaves. If there be the advantage of an exhausted cucumber-bed, 
take out the old soil, put in some fresh sandy soil, and insert the cuttings in 
firmly round the steins, and water them freely as soon us put in. Keep the 
frame close, and shade from mid-day sun. Occasiorrally sprinkle them overhead, 
doing it early in the morning or afternoon. If there be no convenience, a slight 
hot-bed, earthed, and cuttings properly inserted, and covered with a hand glass, 
will do. In many cases cuttings inserted in the natural ground, having a warm 
situation, and covered with a hand-glass, shaded as required, will succeed quite 
satisfactory. — Conduuto it . ] 


To HAVE THE Hydrangea hortensis WITH Blue Flowkrs. — A subscribor is 
anxious to be informed what method she must adopt in order to cause the Hy- 
drangea hortensis to produce blue flowers. If the Conductor, or some reader, 
would give an early reply, it would confer a great favour. 

[Plants grown in a yellow loamy soil, which contains a considerable portion 
of oxide of iron, will bloom blue ; though not alwa} s becoming so the first season, 
they will the secontl, and every following year whilst so treated. A prepared 
compost of other kinds of loamy soil, mixed with one-eighth of iron filings, or 
what the blacksmiths, &c., term smithy-slack, the fallings off' their heated iron 
when beating it into desired forms, mixed with one-sixth of loam, have been 
used with success. The yellow loam is the best we have adopted; with it 
flowers of an intense blue are produced. 

If any of our readers know how to prepare a compost which will answer 
equally well, we shall feel obliged by the favour of a communication fur insertion 
in the Cabinet ; it will be especially useful where yellow loam cannot be readily 
procureil, — Conductor,] 


REMARKS. 

On causing Cactuses to bloom frkely. — Some persons break off the ends 
of the shoots in order to check their growth ; but whoever notices the plants ex- 
hibited at the London shows will not fail to see that coiling the branches round 
the trellis causes the production of a profusion of bloom by checking the sap. 

T. B. 
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LONDON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S SHOW. 

(Continued from page 166.J 

Luc^t Beck’s. Lower petals white, tinged with blush ; upper petals having a 
dark spot. Of good form. 

Mercurg, Beck’s. Bright red ; the upper petals having a large dark cloudeti 
spot. 

Geraldinet Beck’s. Blush-lilac, with the centre of the flower nearly white ; 
the upper petals having a dark spot. 

The Hridet Beck’s. White, with the upper petals having a dark velvet purple- 
clouded spot. Good form. 

Meteor^ Beck’s. Lower j)etals light orange ; upper petals having a large dark 
clouded spot, edged with bright fiery -red ; the edges of the petals a little notched, 
otherwise it is of good form. 

Aurora^ Beck’s. Vt*ry similar to Meteor in colour, but a better edged petal. 

Rosabeiliti Appleby’s. Pink, with centre nearly white; upper petals having a 
dark spot. Good form. 

The Cid^ Pillans’s. Lower petals pink, with a lighter centre of the flower ; 
upper petals bright rose. Good form. 

Albert Prince of fValeSj Jeffries. Fine rosy-pink ; upper petals having a dark 
clouded spot, with a broad pink margin. 

Pride of Eireter Fale, Veitch’s. Bright rosy-crimson, but the bloom being so 
much bruised its merits could not be ascertained. 

Aberon. Nearly a white, having a dark clouded spot on the upper petals, 
and a pure white margin Of good form. 

Prince Albert, Cook's, Lower petals pale blush; upper petals have a dark 
clouded spot, edged with white. Good form. 

Begbie's Seedling. Pretty flesh-colour; upper petals having a large clouded 
spot with a light margin. Good form. 

Gamrw'uy's, No. 1. Lower jjetals rosy -pink, with a purplish centre ; upper 
petals having a large spot of crimson, edged with scarlet. Good form. 

Gatrawag's, No. 2. Lower petals rosy-blush ; upper petals having a dark 
spot, and softening off to a deep rosy scarlet. Good form. 

The rule of the Society relative to the specimens of seedling Pelargoniums 
being exhibited was, Seedling Pelargoniums are to be exhibited on single 
trusses, with a leaf; the truss to be elevated above the leaf.” In many instances 
the rule was not attended to, and specimens were disqualified, which otherwise 
would have been selected as meriting a prize. The number of superior seedlings 
was far beyond those of any previous meeting, and many of them are very valu- 
able acquisitions to this justly esteemed tribe of flowers, and no doubt that an 
addition to the number will be exhibited at the next meeting on July 9th, 

The kinds which obtained prizes were Foster’s Sultana, Sir R. Peel, Sunshine, 
and Nestor ; Beck’s Leonora and Meteor ; Pamplin’s Duke of Devonshire ; 
Bassett’s Model of Perfection, 

Rosiss. There were collections from Messrs. Wood, Rivers, Lane, Paul, Den- 
nis, Cobbett, and others, but not near so numerous or so fine as on former June 
meetings ; probably the dry weather had checked their maturity, and the day 
was too early, in which case the next exhibition will excell in Roses. 

The following fine kinds were shown by Mr. Paul, of Cheshunt : — 

Prooesnee: Celestine, Reine de Provence, Petite Beauty, Grand Agathe, Du- 
chesne, Triomphe d’ Abbeville, Gracilis, Wilberforce, Stadt holder, Due d’An- 
goulSme. — Moss: De Metz, Fonc6, Laucel, Prolific, Du Luxemburg, Pompon. — 
Damask: Madame Hardy, Leda, Bachelier, l)6esse Flore, La Ville de Bruxelles, 
Blanche Davilliers, Arlinde, Imperatrice de France. — Perpetuah: Josephine 
Antoinette, La Gracieuse, Fantasse, D’Esquermes, Belle Faber, Preval, Antinous, 
Bernard, Gloire de Perpetuels, Madame Feburier, Billiar^! — ^gbrid Perpetuals: 
Princesse Helene, Fulgoria, Clementine Duval, De Neumy, Comte de Paris. — 
Alba and Hgbrid: Blanche Belgique, Pompon Blanc, Felicity Parmentier, 
Madame Campan, Queen of Denmark, Blush Hip, Due de Luxemburg, Belle 
Clementine. — Ga//tca; Cynthie, Bizarre Marbre, Belle Cramoise, Fontenelle, 
Enchantress, Aspaise, Buonaparte, Isolinej, Adek Prevost, Comte d% Murinais, 
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Marie Ericus, Dumont Dorville, Assemblaj^e de Beauts, Baron de Stael, Jaen 
Bart, Fenelon, Casimir Perier, Cocarde Rouge, Fanny Bias, Violette Ci ernes, 
Heine d’Espagne, La Majestueuse, Pierre Corneille, Uniflore Marbre, Marthieu 
Mole, Sophie Duval, Roi de Naples, Marie de Burgo^e, Theagene, Warriricus, 
Oracle du Siecle, Roi de Rome, La Volupf6, JuKo d’Etanges, Tresorier, Macule 
de Montmorenci, Leo the Tenth, Charles Auguste . — Hybrid China: Louis 
Philippe Chatelain, Athelin Bourbon, Globe Hip, Miralba, Charles Duval, Duke 
of Devonshire, La Fontenelle, Helvetius, Belle de Rosny, Fulgens, Henri Barbet, 
Victor Hugo, Petit Pierre, Saudeur Panachee, Triomphe de la Queue, La Casas, 
Beaut6 Vive, General Allard, Colonel Combes, Bonne Genevieve.— 

Roses: Drummond’s Thornless, Gracilis, Amadis. — Bourbons: Madame Des- 
prez, Armosa, Pucelle Genoese, DeYubles, Theresia, Victoire Argent Ae, Aci- 
dalie, Gloire des Rosamenes, Erailie Courtier, Prince de Joinville. — Bcmjal: 
Triomphe de Gand, Belle Emilio, Camellia Blanc, General Soyez, Madame Bu- 
reau, Beau Carmin, Archduke Charles, Theresia Stravius, Duchess of Kent.— 
Teas: Clara Sylvans, Belle Marguerite, Taglioni, Nina, Duchesse d’ Orleans, 
Hardy, Lyonnais, Eliza Sauvage, Victoire Modeste. 

In Mr, Lane’s collection were splendid flowers of — Rx^a GalHca: General Foy, 
Cynthie, Demarchet, Sombrieul, La Calaisieune, AurAlie Lamare.~7io«a Alba : 
Fanny Somerson, Pompone Blanc, Princesse de Lamballe, Blush Hip.— 

China: Las Casas, Colonel Fabvier, Duchesse de Montebello, General Kleber, 
Hybrid Porctue, Madeline, Corntesse de Lacepede, Brennus, Ilortense Leroy, La 
Dauphine, Coupe d* Amour, Belle Purabere, Triomphe de Laff'ay.— 

Madame Hardy, Helvetius.— Briars: liarrisonii. Double Yellow.— 
Perjietuals: Angelina, Torrida, Cuvier, Alziiia.— BowrAow ; Kmelie l^lantier, 
Coquette de Montmorency, Boquet de Flore, Ansegise, Madame Nerard, Queen 
of Bourbons, Victoire Argente, Theresita. — Hyirrr/ /Vpe/rra/s ; Sisley, Prince 
Albert, Fulgorie, Lady Fordwich, Madame Laflay, William Jesse, Queen Vic- 
toria, Gloire de Rosemene. — China: General Soyez, Cramoisie eblouissante, 
Belle de Florence, AbbA Mioland, Gardenia, Triompbant, Gabrielle, Nouvelle 
Heloise , — Tea scented: Caroline, Belle Helene," Diana Vernon, Eliza Sauvage, 
Hardy, Marshal VallAe, Jeanie Deans, Sileiie, Besnor, Comte d'Osmont. 

Ill IVlr. Dennis’s stand were good specimens of Belle Theresa, Richard the 
Third, Village Maid, Madame Hardy, Luxemburg, Lady Stuart, Comte Contosa, 
L’Abbesse, &c. 

The collections of stove and greenhouse plants were exceedingly fine, and 
many of the specimens were grown to a state of perfection, that a few years back 
would have been judged impossible if the thing had been predicted ; their real 
merits canonly he appreciated by inspection. The following were exhibited:— 

A LARGE COLLECTION OF STOVK AND GUKKNHOUSE FLAN I S. Ist. Mr, GreCU^ 

gardener to Sir E. Antrobus, Bart., Cheam, Surrey. — Lesehenaultia biloba, four 
feet high, in profuse bloom, its lovely blue flowers being strikingly handsome. 
Lesehenaultia formosa, two feet high, and as much across, densely covered with 
its lovely crimson-red flowers. Tiopaeolum edule ; this new species, with its 
rich orange-coloured blossoms as large as those of T. tuberosum, were particu- 
larly showy. The fine colour of the flowers, their projecting about three inches 
from the foliage, and the smallness of the leaves, render them very conspicuous, 
especially so grown as it was to a trellis. Russelia juiicea; this plant was six 
feet high, supported by a trellis, over the sides of which its lovely pendant 
branches of bright red flowers gracefully and numerously adorned it all around. 
Pimelea spectabilis, in profuse bloom, near three feet high ; the flowers were 
fading, andof a pretty flesh colour. Pimelea decussata, four feet high, and as 
much across, was densely covered with its fine bright rose-coloured flowers. 
Pimelea sylvestris, a yard high, densely covered with its rosy flowers. Six kinds 
of Cactuses, very large plants, in most profuse bloom, all neatly trained. Choro- 
zema cordata, five feet high, and very bushy, in profuse bloom. Boronia serru- 
lata, three feet high, bushy, clothed with lovely rosy-pink blossoms. Elicbry- 
sum humile Spectabile, and Speciosum, all splendid grown plants. Gardenia 
radicans, finely in bloom. Fuchsira corymbiflora, six feet high, with numerous 
pendant heads of its splendid flowers, produced a brilliant show. Polygala op- 
positifoUa, six feet high, and nearly as much across, clothed with its bright purple 
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flowers. Cdanthe veratrifolia ; fhis handsome orchideous plant, with its lovely 
spikes of flowers, was very showy. Chorozema ovata, two feet and a half high, 
in robust health, and most profusely in bloom, was trained to a contcal-shaped 
wire trellis. This lovely plant, often found difficult to ™w, was much admired. 
Azalea Danielsiana, four U'et high, in profuse bloom. Diosma uniflora, four feet 
high, bushy, in profuse bloom, with its lovely flowers, was strikingly handsome. 
Chorozema varium, the dwarf variety, about half a yard high, and as much 
across, densely clothed with spikes of flowers, forming a striking head of bloom, 
was much admired, llondeletia odorata, five feet high, and very bushy, in 
profuse bloom, produced a beautiful appearance, ts red flowers, with a yellow 
centre, hanging in large clusters, rendering it one of the prettiest plants cultivated. 
Ixora coccinea, five feet high, with numerous large heads of its fine flowers, 
produced a brilliant show ; some of its heads of bloom were six inches in diameter. 
Coleonema tenuifolia, Eriogtemon buxifolium, both in fine bloom. 

These, with sixteen welbgrown Kricas, and some orchideous plants, &c., all in 
most profuse bloom, formed a fine collection, which was universally admired. 
Prize, Gold Knightian medal. 

2nd. Mr. Goode, gardener to Mrs. Laurence, Ealing Park. Eucalyptus 
ohcordatus, with its pretty yellow pea-flowered blossoms. Angelonia grandittora, 
four feet high, with five fine spikes of its lilac-purple flowers, was very hand- 
some. Abutilon striatum, four yards high, with numerous pendant yellow and 
red-streaked blossoms, was very pretty. Acacia ]>ulchella, six feet high, and 
Acacia alata, about fifteen feet high, with their lovely yellow flowers in pro- 
fusion. Hermannia incisa, four feet high, and three in diameter, densely cover- 
ing a conical trellis with thousands of its pretty bright-purple red flowers. 
Euphorbia splenderis, four feet high, in profuse bloom, its bright crimson flowers 
being ornamental. Piinelea decussata, four feet high and four across, densely 
clothed with blossom. Ailschynantbes maculata, trained to a netted globe- 
formed wire trellis, two feet and a-half in diameter; and the inside of the globe 
being filled with moss, the shoots, secured close to it, being kept moist, strike 
root, and the shouts being trained pendant, and blooming freely, appear not only 
pretty, but very interesting. No doubt it will continue to increase in beauty, 
having only been recently so treated. Polygala oppositifolia, eight feet tiigh, 
and five across, in profuse bloom. Ixora carnea, a robust ]>laut, four feet high, 
with numerous heads of its pretty flesh-coloured flowers. Euphorbia Jacquini- 
flora, a fine plant, five feet high, numerously in bloom, with its racemes of rich 
crimson flowers. Statice arborea, five feet high, in fine bloom, Oncidiuni 
lanceolatum ; this lovely orchideous plant, with lovely golden yellow-streaked 
fiuwers, most profusely produced, was much admired. Fuchsia corymbiflura, five 
feet high, having twenty-four large pendant heads of its brilliant flowers; this 
was a splendid object. Leschenaultia formosa, two feet high, and two in 
diameter, most den^ely in bloom, was beautiful. Polygala speciosa. a fine plant, 
having forty spikes of its lovely rich purple flowers. Manettia cordata, with its 
lovely scarlet trumpet-shaped flowers, trained to a flat trellis, five feet high and 
five broad, was in profuse bloom. Erythrina Crista Galli, having five spikes, 
densely laden with large flowers, each portion of the spike being three feet in 
bloom — ^the best-grown specimen we ever saw. Oncidium luriduin in profuse 
bloom. Elichrysum humile, with two hundred expanded flowers, was very pretty, 
Chorozema cordata, five feet high, bushy and in profuse bloom ; the shoots had 
been frequently stopped, which caused it to be bushy. Azalea Danielsiana, a 
fine plant, with its numerous red blossoms, very showy. Pimelea rosea, seven 
feet high and four across, densely clothed with its lovely blooms. Elichrysum 
spectabile, with about two hundred blossoms. Epacris grandifiora, four feet high, 
and very bushy, in robust health and profuse bloom. Gloxinia Candida, a large 
plant, in fine bloom. Gloxinia maxima, a large plant, in splendid bloom. Ixora 
coccinea, six feet high, with twenty fine heads of flowers. Lesdf^enaultia oblata, 
two feet and a-half high and one foot and a-half across, waf, one surface mass of 
bloom. Asclepias Curassavica, a fine plant, with its jienaant heads of orange 
red flowers. Gloxinia speciosa, a large specimen, with its rich purple blossoms 
in profusion. Stylidium fasciculatum, half a yard high and two feet in diameter, 
most profusely ornamented with spikes of its lovely flesh-coloured blossoms; 
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some of the spikes were m foot long of flowers. Boronia denticulata, a fine plant, 
four feet high, densely clothed with flowers. Melastoma (now Heteromalla) 
grandiflora, four feet high, in flne bloom, and, with its fine spikes of blue flowers, 
was showy. Oncidium lanceanum, a splendid specimen. Gongora atropurpurea, 
a fine specimen, with its deep purple flowers in profusion. Aristolochia ciliosa, 
with its singular dark-spotted flowers. Manettia cordifolia, trained to a barrel- 
formed trellis, five feet high, profusely in bloom. Keunedyamouophylla, trained 
to a cylindrical -formed trellis, five feet high, was in profuse bb»uin. Ipomsea 
Horsfall isB, trained to a barrel-shaped trellis, bloomed freely. Ipomsea 
Hardingii, trained to a cylindrical trellis, four feet high, in fine bloom, being 
very showy. Tropseolum edule, four feet high, with its pretty orange-coloured 
flowers. Thunbergia grandiflora, trained to a trellis six feet high, with its fine 
light-blue flowers, was very showy. Stephanotus floribundus, trained to a 
cylindrical trellis nine feet high, quite loaded with a profusion of its fine, lovely, 
fragrant, pure white flowers. Each blossom trumpet-shaped, about four inches 
long, and in clusters of six or eight, with its noble evergreen foliage, renders this 
one of the best hot-house climbers yet introduced. In addition to these, there 
were several fine specimens of Cactus and Ericas, forming altogether a very 
splendid collection, somewhat less in profusion of bloom to the collection exhi- 
bited by Mr. Green, but was not equalled in its variety and rarity by any other. 
Prize, Gold Banksian Medal. 

3rd. A/r. Hunty gardener to Miss Trail. Pimelia spectabile. Erythrina Crista 
Galli. Ardisca crenulata, nine feet high. Polygala myrtifolia. Euphorbia 
splendens. Leschenaultia formosa, a most spleiidid-grown plant, four feet high, 
and profusely in bloom down to the edge of the pot. Mirbelia undulata, with 
its pretty dt ep pink flowers. Crinum amabile, in full bloom. Gesnera (a new 
species). Euphorbia Jacqniniflora. Fuchsia fulgens. Clerodendron speciosis- 
simum, a fine plant, beautifully adorned with its fine scarlet heads of flowers. 
Ixora coccinea. Pimelia rosea. Crowea saligna, with its pretty pale pink Idos- 
soins. Elichrysum proliferum, in beautiful bloom, recommending itself as worthy 
a place in every greenhouse. The above well-grown and finely-bloomed plants, 
with several Ericas, Gloxinias, and a few of the best Orchideous plants, tunned 
a beautiful collection. Prize, Silver Gilt Medal. 

Small Collections. — 1st. Mr. Barnes, gardener to W. G. Norman, Esq. 
Leschenaultia fonnusa, a beautiful dwarf plant, in vast profusion of bloom. 
Dillwynia fulgens, in beautiful bloom. Gompholobium polymorphum, in robust 
health, trained to a flat trellis about five feet high, and having upwards of a 
thousand flowers. Asclepias Curassavica, five feet high, in fine bloom, its 
striking orange-red flowers being very showy. Boronia pinnata, eight feet high, 
and nearly as much across, in profuse bloom, (ihorozerna cordata, five f«et 
high, and the same across, in fine bloom. Polygala myrtitblia and P. oppositifolia, 
fine plants, in profuse bloom, and with their lovely bright-purple blossoms pro- 
duce a tine contrast in the collection* Boronia deuticulata, four feet and a-half 
high, a fine bush, in profuse bloom, adorned with its lovely rose-coloured flowers. 
Pimelea decussata, five feet high, and as much across, in fine bloom, being 
covered with flowers. Ixora coccinea, having seven fine heads of bloom. 
Boronia viminea, with fennel-like foliage, and pretty pale lilac flowers; this now 
species is very interesting. Pimelea rosea, half a yard high, densely covered 
with bloom over its entire surface, down to the edge of the pot, was very interest- 
ing. Pimelea hispid a, three feet high, covered with an (3Dtire mass of lovely 
rose-coloured bloom. Elichrysum spectabile, four feet high, in fine bloom. 
These, with a few Ericas and Cactuses, formed a very superior collection of well- 
grown plants. Prize, Gold Banksian Medal. 

Mr. Goode, Euphorbia splendens, Oncidium lanceanum. 

Mr. Bruce, gardener to Boyd Miller, Esq. Elichrysum spectabile, with three 
hundred blossoms. Erythrina Crista Galli, with five spikes of fine blooms three 
feet long in flower. Poly gala cordifolia, five feet high, having upwards of one 
thousand of its lovely bright purple flowers. Ixora crocata, with sixteen large 
heads of its beautiful orange-coloured flowers. Dillwynia glaberrima, with its 
pretty pink flowers, and a fine plant of Erica tricolor* Prize, Silver Knightian 
Medal* 
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Mr» Cfarkf gardener to W. Smith, Esq. Correa speciosa, five feet high, in 
fine bloom. Pimelea decussate, three l‘et*t high, a fine bushy plant, in profuse 
bloom. Leschenaultia formosum, four feet high and three feet across, in beautiful 
bloom. Boronia pinnata, five feet high and four across, very finely in bloom. 
Polygala myrtifolia, five feet high, in fine bloom. Erica ventricosa superba, 
three feet high, and one entire mass of bloom from the edge of the pot to the 
crown. Prize, Large Silver Medal. 

Mr, Catlevgh, Tropaeolum edule, five feet high, with its pretty orange- 
coloured flowers. Pimelea rosea. Diusma tinifiora. Platylobium formosum. 
Templetonia retusa, with its bright carmine-red tubular-foim«'d flowers, had a 
pretty appearance. Elichrysum numile and spectabile, fine plants. Dillwyuia 
glaberrima. These, with two Azaleas, formed a pretty collection. Prize, Gold 
Banksian Medal. 

Mr. Frazer, Mr. Falconer, Mr. Pawley, and Mr. Jackson, of Kingston, received 
prizes, too, for collections of fine-grown plants. 

Orohideous Collections. — Messrs. Hollissons. Cattleya Mossiac. Cattleya 
Mossiae superba, flowers eight inches across, the lip mottled finely with bright 
reddish purple and yellow, and the exterior parts darker than in C. Mossise. 
Catleya Mossias atropurpurea j the Up is finely stained with a dark rich purple. 
CatJey’a Mossise pallida, sepals and petals nearly white, with the lip marked with 
lilac. All these had very large blossoms, beautifully marked and tinted, pro- 
ducing a pleasing variegation, which was admired by all. 

{To be continued.) 


FLORICULTURAL CALENDAR FOR AUGUST. 

Guerniiouse Plants. — All exotic trees and shrubs belonging to this depart- 
ment, that are in w ant of larger pots, or refreshment of new soil, should (if not 
performed last month) immediately be done. Geranium cuttings should be put 
ofi*, and established plants repotted, headed down, &c. Chlceoiarias should be 
increased. Verbenas shoiild now be increased, in order to get well established 
plants to endure winter. This is the proper time to propagate Aloes, Sedums, 
and all others of a succulent nature, by means of suckers or bottom offsets \ when 
detached from the parent, they should be potted singly into small pots, using 
light dry compost, and watering sparingly till they have taken root. In the 
first or second week at furthest, inoculation may be performed on any kinds of 
the Citrus genus. 

Flower Gardj?n. — Propagate by means of slips, and parting the roots of any 
double-flowered and other desirable fibrous-rooted perennial plants done flower- 
ing. Auriculas should l e cleared of all dead leaves, and shifted into fresh pots ; 
prick out of the seed bed, where it was omitted last month, Seedling Auriculas 
and Polyanthuses, and place in a shady situation ; seeds may also be sown of 
both kinds in boxes or pans. Carnations may still be layered, also Sweet-Wil- 
liams, the earlier in the month the better. Those which were layered four or 
five weeks ago will now be sufficiently rooted to be taken away^ and planted in 
beds or pots. Also plant out Pink pipings, which were put m in June. Sow 
seeds of all kinds of bulbous-rooted plants in pans or boxes, such as Spring Cy- 
clamen, A’.iemones, Ranunculuses, &c. &c. Thove kind of bulbs wanted to in- 
crease should be taken up if the leaves be decayed, and the offsets taken off. 
Transplant into nursery beds seedling, perennial, and biennial plants sown in 
spring. In dry weather gather those flower seeds that are ripe of any desired 
kinds. Plant out such kinds of autumn flowering bulbs as yet remain un- 
planted. Heartsease, towards the end of the month, should be propagated by 
slips, put into a shady border, and kept quite moist till they have taken root ; 
these will form fine strong plants for blooming the spring ^lloiing. Buds of 
Roses may still be put in, the earlier the better. Any budd eatly and looking 
fresh may have the bandage loosened to allow room for swelling. All shoots 
below the bud should be rubbed off. Chrysanthemums should be topped, if not 
done last inonth, in order to form compact heads of flowers. The tops put in 
make dwarf, late blooming plants. 
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FLORICULTURAL CABINET, 

SEPTEMBER 1st, 1842. 

PART I. 

EMBELLISH MENTS. 

ARTICLE I. 

I’AULOWNIA IMPERIALIS. (T/k Imperial Fox-GLve Tree.) 

SOKOPHULARINK^. DlUYNAMlA AnQIOSPERMIA. 

[Synonym, Bignuuia TomeutoEa of Thunberg.] 

This new and interesting deciduous tree is a native of Japan, where 
it grows to 30 or 40 feet high. The flowers are numerously pro- 
duced ill large terminal panicles similar to the Horse Chesnut and 
the Catalpa. At a distance, the appearance of the Paulownia is very 
much like the Catalpa. The flowers are very fragrant. It is said to 
he quite hardy, and if so, will be a most valuable acquisition to the 
shrubbery, or as an ornamental plant for the lawn, and has been 
styled the king of hardy trees. 

The leaves are, when full size, 18 inches long and about 15 broad. 
We have seen plants of it in this country, introduced from Paris; no 
doubt it will soon be plentiful at the public nurseries around London ; 
its noble appearance and numerous large panicles of flowers render- 
ing it deserving a.place wherever practicable. 

TROPiEOLUM BDULE. (^Edible-rooted Indian Cress.) 

BaLSAMINACE^E. OcTANPRlA MONOOYNIA. 

Several of the public nurserymen received tubers of this pretty 
Tropeeolum last year from Chili, and had been informed it was a blue- 
flowered species. When it bloomed, it was then considered to Jbe T. 
polyphyllum. It is now stated to be the true T. edule* It is not a 
very vigorous growing plant, but we have seen some four to five feet 

VoL. X.No. 115. s 
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high, and three in breadth, covering a wire frame-work entire, and 
nearly one mass of beautiful orange-coloured blossoms, producing 
a very handsome appearance. 

If tlie tubers are not duly covered with soil, or the j[)ot be too little, or 
lack water, the plant soon dies off in dry weather, so that particular 
attention is required just before the flowers expand, as it is most 
liable to injury then. In every other particular it requires a treat- 
ment same as given to T. tricolorum. It can now be had cheap, 
and is a fine companion for the last named species, and deserves to 
be ill every greenhouse. 


ARTICLE II. 

DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF TULIPS. 

BY MR. JOHN SLATJSK, FLORIST, OF PEACOCK HOUSE, CHAPEL LANE, CHKETHAM 

HILL, NEAR MANC11ESTI5U. 

(Coitihiued from page IT 9.) 

Earl of Liverpool. 

This is a third row flamed Byblomeii, broken by Mr. Goldham, 
of Peiitonville. The cup of this flower is long, the bottom pure, 
and resembles the celebrated Queen Charlotte of the North very 
much in colour, only a far inferior flower. 

Earl Fitzwilliam. 

This is a fourth rorv flamed Byblomen, the cup good, the bottom 
pure, a steady marker, but w ill never make a first rate stage variety ; 
the colour being rosy on the feather, and the beam of the flame very 
faint. 

Emily. 

This is a third row flamed Rose (so called), broke from the 
breeder by the late Mr. Lawrence, of Hampton. The cup of this 
flower is good, the bottom pure, marks well, but the beam is of a 
rosy colour, and the edging much deeper, but it cannot be said to 
rank either in the class of Roses or Byblomens. If classed, I should 
be inclined to place it amongst the Byblomens. 

Emperor Charles. |i 

This is a second row variety, form bad, steady marker, and pencils 
beautifully in the feathering, bottom stained a little. This Tulip is 
aold under the name of Passe Perfecta* 
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EUROPi^BNNE. 

This is a third row flamed Byblomen, the cup good, the bottom 
pui*e, and the colour of the feathering almost black. 

Eveque d’Amboise. 

This is a second row flamed Byblomen, the cup good, the bottom 
pure. The marking of this flower is scarcely equalled ; the colours 
also are good, and the ground colour very pure. 

Fairy Queen. 

This is a second row flamed Rose, and broken this year from one 
of my Rose breeders. As there is only one broken flower of this 
variety, it can only be said of it that it is rather inclined to be long in 
the cup, although the breeder did not show it so much as the broken 
one, the bottom pure, marks beautifully and regularly, and although 
crippled in its petals, took a sixth prize at the Altrincham Floral 
Exhibition, and promises to be an acquisition in this scarce class of 
Tulips. 

Finlayson’s No. 32. 

This is a third row feathered Bizarre introduced from Scotland ; 
the cup of this flower is long, the bottom pure, and the feathering a 
brownish red. 

Gabel’s Lord Nelson. 

This is a third row feathered Bizarre, cup rather long, bottom pure, 
good yellow ground, lightly feathering on the edge, the stamens and 
anthers bold. 

Gertrude. 

This is a second row feathered Byblomen, broke by myself last 
year. This promises to be one of the finest Byblomens cultivated, 
marking steadily. The form first rate, the white very striking for its 
purity both inside and outside, and the feathering a violet colour. 
The stock consists of two blooming roots and one breeder. 

General Barnaveld. 

This is one of the finest flamed Byblomens cultivated, and is only in 
two or three individuals possession, and bad to get. 1 saw it in a private 
collection near London, and it took my attention. I have tried to 
get it, but have had Lawrence’s Friend sent for it, and have been told 
that this is commonly done, the original being, as before stated, only 
in few hands. 
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Globertike. 

This is a second row feathered Rose, said to be the same as An- 
dromache ; the cup is long, the bottom pure, and feathers heavy on 
the edge, but inclined to miss very much on the petals. The colour 
is a dark cherry colour. When grown in a pure air resembles a 
Byblomen much. 

Gloria Alborum. 

This is a third row flamed Byblomen, the cup rather long, the 
petals pointed, and the bottom very creamy. 

Gloria Nigkorum. 

This is a fourth row feathered Byblomen. The cup of this flower 
is good, the feathering almost black. It is a primrose colour when 
opening, and is difl&cult to bleach white. The breeder is often sold 
for Louis XVI. This variety is apt to come with seven or eight 
petals. 

Gloria Florum. 

This is a third row feathered Byblomen, the cup good, and the 
bottom pure. This variety is likely to make a good stage-flower. 

Grand Roi de France. 

This is a second row flamed Rose, good, but rather long cup, 
bottom pure, marks well. 

Grand Due de Toscano. 

This is a third row flamed Byblomen, the cup good, bottom pure, 
petals rather pointed, marks well. 

Grotius. 

This is a third row feathered Byblomen, good enp, bottom pure, 
marks wxll, and is considered a good stage flower. 

Guerrier. 

This is a second row Rose, cup rather long, bottom pure, and often 
comes in a flamed state. A good stage flower. 

Galatea. 

This is a second row feathered Rose, broken ^hii year from the 
breeder by myself ; the cup good, the bottom pure, and the feather- 
ing almost a scarlet. The breeds* of this flower has been grown 
many years as a Byblomen, although it breaks into such a fine co- 
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loured Rose. The whole stock consists of one root of the breeder and 
one of the broken flower. 

Gare les Yeux. 

This is a second row Byblomen, the cup good, the bottom tinged, 
and the colour a dark violet. 

Grandeur Touch ant (Bizarre), same as Lkopoldina. 

Goud Beurs. 

This is a third row feathered Bizarre, well known, it being a very 
old one. The cup long, bottom pure, and very unsteady marker, 
the feathering a brownish colour. There is a strain rather steady. 
It is not considered at this time worthy of a place in any choice col- 
lection. 

Hannibal. 

This is a tliird row flamed Bizarre raised at Sheffield ; the cup 
long, bottom pure, and darkish colours. This variety will, I fear, 
never make a stage-flower for the north, although it is in general very 
prettily marked. 

(Heroine. 

This is a second row feathered Rose, grown under the above name 
in the north of England, but in the south as Triomphe Royale. It is 
a question with some florists whether it is Triomphe Royale, as it 
always come feathered, whilst Triomphe Royale may come feathered 
when a small maiden root, but when grown into a large one always 
comes flamed. Some say it is a good break from the Triomphe 
Royale breeder. It matters not from whence its origin ; it is de- 
servedly admired for its beauty, although not first rate in shape, the 
cup being rather long and the petals rather pointed, yet its beautiful 
white ground and regular feathering cause it to be highly esteemed 
as a first rate stage flower. 

Imferatrix Florum. 

This is a second row feathered Byblomen, was introduced by Mr. 
Haddocks, florist, of Walworth. The cup of this flower is rather 
long, the bottom pure, and the white extremely fine, which added to 
the dark feathering, renders it highly valuable as a stage flower. It 
is rather early as well as unsteady in its marking. 

Imperatrice ds Maroc. 

This is a fourth row Byblomen, sometimes feathered, but its 
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general character is flamed. The cup of this flower is rather long, 
the stamens tinged a little, it is creamy at opening, and the colour of 
the feathering almost black ; is much esteemed as a bed and stage 
flower, and was introduced in 1*794. 

Imperatrice de Romaine (alias Duchesse de Modena). 

This is a second row flamed Byblomen, form good, bottom pure, 
the colour a rosy one, is a steady marker, was introduced about 
1808. 

Iphigenia, same as Rose Hebe, or Incomparable Hebe. 

Incomparable Verports. 

This is a beautiful class of Byblomcns, whose form is exquisite, 
said to have been raised by the individual whose name they bear. 
Mr. Butler is of opinion that they were raised from the same pod of 
seed which produced several varieties of breeders similar to each 
other, and from this circumstance there are so many Incomparables 
so much alike in colour and form, that they can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from each other. It is said, that there are 50 varieties of 
this flower, but it would be difiicult to produce one fifth of the 
number. The Incomparable blooms from a small root, and rises 
sufficiently for a first or second row, according to the size of the bulb. 
There is also another class distinguished by the name of Voerhelra’s 
Incomparable, one of the most distinguished Dutch florists of his 
day, and no doubt raised from the seed of the Verport breeder. This 
variety ranks high as a stage flower, and is catalogued under various 
names, as Haigh’s, Grime’s, and Rowbottom’s, &c., though all the same 
variety. It is also to be regretted that on the decease of the celebrated 
florist, Mr. Clarke, of Croydon, his breeders should be dispersed into 
a number of hands, and each person, without paying any attention to 
those who have previously broken the same breeder, should give it 
another name. Thus, for instance, Polyphemus has no less than 
three or four different ones, Shakspeare two, cum aliis. I 

am surprised that the London florists do not, at their meetings, reform 
this cr}dng abuse. As much as the northern fl|riiiiB are despised, 
they rarely palm a flower upon the public under tW Ijames. It does 
not argue much for their probity, fmr it is easy enough to distinguish 
a Polyphemus breeder almost in any state, from its remarkable 
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foliage, its peculiarity on the top of the bud previous to opening, and 
the same with many others. 

Incomparable Premier Noble. 

This is a second row Byblomen, generally feathered and flamed ; 
the cup good, and is a good stage flower. 

Incomparable Daphne. 

This is a first row feathered Byblomen, the cup and bottom good, 
and the feathering rather rosy. 

Incomparable IIebe 

Isa pretty first row flower, feathered wdth a fine rose, and introduced 
about 1 * 170 . 

Incomparable Surpassant (see Lewold). 


ARTICLE III. 

FIVE MINUTES’ ADVICE TO A YOUNG FLORIST. 

BY MR. WILLIAM WOODMANSBY, IIARPIIAM, NEAR DHn'FIKLB, YORKSHIRE. 

My Young Friend, 

I suppose you have long been an ardent admirer of the 
beauties of Flora ; you have travelled far to behold, and have lost no 
opportunity of beholding, all the collections of flowers within your 
reach ; and now you have come to the determination of cultivating a 
collection, for your own pleasure and amusement. Allow me to con- 
gratulate you on your praiseworthy determination. 

You have seen the splendid productions of several eminent growers 
and amateurs, and you are thinking, “ Why may not I succeed in 
fl rowing^ and perhaps raisings good, and splendid flowers as well as 
others?** Why not indeed! It is not only possible, but highly 
probable, providing you bestow the same pains and use the same 
means as they have done. Let me therefore remind you never to 
lose sight of the old, hacknied proverb, “No gains without pains.** 
However, I would advise you not to be too sanguine in your expec- 
tations ; you will probably have many disappointments, and unless 
you make up your mind to be patient under them, you will never 
succeed* Remember your motto is, or ought to be, “ Perseverance ;** 
and it is your duty, as well as your interest, to proceed^ till you 
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succeed ; and when this is once effected, you will require no other 
incentive to urge you forward. 

1 remember when I first began to cultivate flowers, I thought 
within myself: “I will have, at the outset, a small, but first rate 
collection.” I therefore went to the different shows in the neighbour- 
hood, for the purpose of choosing a stock ; and whatever struck my 
fancy, if it came within my slender means, I did not fail to purchase 
it, fondly calculating, that every such purchase would be a valuable 
acquisition — but here, alas! 1 was often miserably disappointed; 
for in numerous instances, owing perhaps to a different soil and 
situation, not to mention very oft receiving wrong plants by mistake, 
or something worse, many of my purchases proved comparatively 
worthless, and rather a disgrace to my collection than otherwise. 

When I witnessed such things, I felt so disgusted for the moment, 
as to be half inclined to give up the culture of flowers altogether ; 
but by patiently waiting a few days longer, I found other parts of my 
purchase exceed my previous formed expectations ; this restored me 
to good humour again ; and after several years of such disappoint- 
ments and gratifications, I am, if possible, more devoted to the fancy 
than ever. 

In order to make your purchases, it is not enough that you go to 
an exhibition ; for although, if there be a good flower, it is to be found 
there as a matter of course ; yet it will frequently happen, that it is 
the only good flower that the plant from which it was cut has home 
during the whole season. Such is the uncertain character of most 
florists’ flowers. 

Now suppose you want to purchase a couple of dozens of first-rate 
pansies. Go to an exhibition in May or June, and select the best 
nurseryman's stand in the whole collection, — and after ascertaining to 
whom it belongs, find out the owner, and then proceed to make your 
choice — taking down not only the names of the flowers chosen, but 
but also affixing a minute to each separately, as it regards size, shape, 
colour, substance of petal, &c., ^c. Then at your first opportunity, 
go to the place where they were grown — ask the owner to point out 
to you the precise plants from which the flowers yqu made choice of 
were cut. Mark well their appearance and habit, and then have 
recourse to your minutes to ascertain whether the flowers you see 
growing upon the several plants correspond with the notes you took 
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of them at the exhibition. If they pretty nearly agree, you may 
make your purchase of the kinds as first chosen : but if the flowers 
in general appear much smaller— angular in their shape — or undu' 
lated and wavy at their surface — strike out all such from your list 
(they are inconstant, and will not fail to disappoint you), and fill up 
their places with others whose habits 'are more to he depended on. 
Those with undulated surfaces, you may rest assured had had one of 
the Jlorist^s irich played upon them, namely, that of pressing, to 
make them appear as you saw them at the show. 

One sentence more and I will close this paper ; and if the editor 
approve of my friendly advice, I shall, as opportunity offers, present 
you with a few more papers on the choice of other florists’ flowers. 

As soon as you have made choice of a plant, take up a handful of 
the soil near it, and examine minutely its richness and texture ; and 
be careful to notice, whether its situation be fully exposed to the 
solar rays, or partially, or wholly shaded ; and as far as is in your 
power, wdien you get it home, give it the same soil and aspect. If 
you attend to these plain simple directions, you will soon be able to 
procure a splendid collection of constant, good-habited flowers ; and 
only make up your mind never to bloom your plants more tluin one 
season, but strike cuttings from them, and plant those rooted cuttings 
for the next year’s bloom ; then, and only then, you will continue to 
maintain a healthy, handsome, and strong-blooming collection. 


ARTICLE IV. 

ON CATALOGUES OF TULIPS, AND THE CULTIVATION OF 
FUCHSIA FULGENS. 

BY DAHL, OF LIHBHOUSE, LONDON. 

It was my intention to have fully responded to the urgent call of your 
worthy correspondent Mr, William Harrison in a late number, to the 
growers of Tulips who were readers of the Cabinet : with that in- 
tention I made minutes of my own bed, and visited several select beds 
in the neighbourhood, feeling the very great importance of the subject. 
I think that no person, however contracted his means of gaining or 
giving information, should refuse to lend a helping hand if he can 
in any way do it, unless he is %ure that that information can, or will, 
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be supplied by a more master mind than himself. Such a ease is 
now in point, and it affords me considerable pleasure to see your 
experienced correspondent Mr. Slater take so prominent a part to 
render the Tulip-growers of England so great a service. He has cer- 
tainly imposed on himself a task, but his great experience makes him 
quite master of his subject, and what has already appeared does his 
head and his heart great credit : in the manner he has begun, I hope 
he will go on, keeping sight of his motto, “ Be just and fear for 
his rule. He has the good wishes of several growers I have men- 
tioned it to, who are not readers^of the Cabinet, but who know him 
as a Tulip-grower and as a man of credit and , experience ; and I 
have no doubt but the catalogue will be a valuable acquisition to this 
year’s volume of the Cabinet, and thus be a book of reference to 
Tulip-growers all through the kingdom. 

I noticed some observations of your correspondent Gladiolus. I 
merely remark that he is not the only one who has mourned over the 
prostration of the blooms of his favourite Fuchsia Fulgens. I have 
had a little host who have applied to me under similar circumstances. 
I would say, 1 have a fine plant : it was struck last autumn, it is now 
three feet high, with seven splendid heads of blooms on it : it is 
potted in rich light stuff, the pot nine or ten inches over, it stands in 
a border which does not get the sun after eleven o’clock in the day : 
it is watered well every day over the foliage and blooms, nothing can 
do better ; and if Gladiolus follows this plan, his plant will grow 
entirely to his satisfaction. 

P. S. Some time since, I begged some information on the subject 
of putrid yeast as a manure for flowers, but have not been favoured 
with a reply ; it is a subject that ought not to be lost sight of, and I 
hope to be favoured with some remarks on the subject ere long. 

ARTICLE y. 

ON THE CULTURE OF PELARGONIUMS FOR THE FLOWER 
GARDEN, AND ON PRESERVING THEM THROUGH WINTER 
IN A FRAME. 

BX OLBIllCUS. 

The Pelmganium is one of the greatest ornanJnts of the flower- 
garden ; and when the length of time it continues in flower is con^ 
si^ered, the endless variety now cultivated, and the many new and 
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beautiful kinds annually raised from seed, it becomes a subject well 
worth inquiry, how this plant may be raised in the best and cheapest 
manner possible. During a period of many years, it never occurred 
to me that Pelargoniums could be preserved during the winter 
months, in this northern climate, without the assistance of artificial 
heat ; but having now discovered a means of conquering this difficulty, 
I take the liberty to lay before you a statement of the method I have 
practised for the last three years with complete success. 

It is necessary, in the first place, to be provided with a light garden 
frame, which may vary in size according to circumstances, or the 
number of plants required. The one I use for this purpose at pre- 
sent is 4^ ft. by 20 inches deep in the back and 18 inches in 
front ; which will contain seventy or eighty plants in small pots. 
The most common method of raising the plants is by cuttings. At 
the end of July or early in August, I take the cuttings off at the third 
joint, and insert them in rich loam, mixed with about one-third of 
vegetable mould, in the open border ; I then place the frame over 
them, shading them with a mat for a few days, and giving little or 
no air for a week. I afterwards increase the quantity of water gra- 
dually, giving a little more every time, till they are able to stand the 
sun without flagging in the leaf. I continue watering them gently 
until they are well rooted, and then pot them into small pots, in 
poorish soil, and place them in the open air, to stand during 
summer, on a good gravel walk or an open space covered with coal 
ashes, to prevent w^orms from getting into the pots. When the 
plants begin to grow freely, I pinch off the top shoots, by which 
means they send out side shoots ; otherwise each plant will invariably 
send up only one, which looks naked and unsightly; whereas, a 
plant low and full of foliage has a handsome appearance and flowers 
freely. Some of the more tender and delicate kinds of Pelargoniums 
may be propagated by cuttings of the roots an inch long. Plant 
these round the side of a pot an inch apart, leaving the eighth of an 
inch of soil above them. Set them in the frame, and when they have 
pushed a little, plant them in separate pots, giving air and water regu- 
larly ; when they have grown a few inches, remove them into the 
open ain and treat them in the same manner as plants raised from 
cuttings. Seeds may be ripened well in the open air, from plants 
kept in pots ; but those transplanted into the borders (growing very 
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vigorously) seldom produce good seed. Sow the seed in March, in 
soil similar to that recommended for the cuttings, adding a little sand 
to it; place the pots in the frame a few inches from the glass, and, 
when about two inches high, plant them in separate pots ; let them 
remain in the frame till well rooted, and then remove them into the 
open air to remain during summer. Plants thus raised will flower 
well the second year. 

Plants kept long in pots grow naked and stunted, and require to 
be headed down to within a few inches of the pot ; this is done at the 
period stated for putting off the cuttings; afterwards set them in the 
shade, and give no water for a week before and one after the opera- 
tion ; this prevents the plants from bleeding, which often destroys 
them altogether. About the latter end of October, or on the first 
appearance of frost, the plants raised from seed, from cuttings, or 
from roots, and kept in small pots during summer, should be placed 
in the frame, with a few inches of coal ashes below the pots to pre- 
vent the plants from suffering from damp during winter. Shut up 
the frames closely at night, and give air freely during the day. As 
the winter advances, give water sparingly, and pick off all decayed 
leaves as they appear. Cover all round the frame with about a foot 
of soil pressedjjclose, and nearly level with the glass, sloping a little 
to carry off the wet. When the frost sets in, cover with mats at 
night ; and when the weather is very severe, use a straw mat, and 
over all a wooden shutter, a little larger than the frame. Give air 
every day when mild, and in severe weather uncover the frame when 
the sun’s rays fall upon it, taking care to cover when the sun leaves 
it in the evening. As the spring advances, give air more freely, by 
sliding down the sash altogether in the daytime, to prepare the plants 
for being turned out of the pots, and transplanted into the flower- 
garden, which may be done about the beginning of M ay if the weather 
is seasonable. Let them J)e planted about eighteen inches apart. 
They will come into flower by the latter end of May, and continue to 
flower with great beauty and splendour until the latter end of 
October. 

By this method a constant supply may be kep| up at a very mode- 
rate expense. When large plants are wanted, such as have been 
transplanted during summer may be taken up carefully about the be- 
ipnning of October, and planted in large pots. They should then be 
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set in the shade for a week or two, and given water plentifully. 
Plants treated in this way frequently flower all the wdnter, but gene- 
rally come into flower by the beginning of March. 

ARTICLE VI. 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULES FOR JUDGING FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 

BY AMATOK JUSTITIjE, KBLSO. 

I WAS not aware, indeed had never dreamt, until I saw your number 
for July, that Dr. Lindley’s reputation in the floricultural world was 
so very great, as to impose upon your correspondents an obligation to 
receive his floral lucubrations as those of an oracle, to whose authority 
we are bound to render a prompt, silent, and reverential obedience. 
That such is our duty, however, we are told by the secretary of the 
Felton Floral Society ; and I forbear to dispute the position, only 
because, above all things, I wish to avoid the charge of being “ cap- 
tious.” Leaving to the learned the decision of the question as to the 
precise amount of critical acumen possessed by Dr. Lindley, I pro- 
ceed to notice an error into which I observe Mr. William Harrison 
has fallen, in bis article on the Polyanthus. His remarks descriptive 
of the various sorts he enumerates are, as far I am aware, pretty cor- 
rect ; but his ascribing the rules with which he prefaces his article to 
the Doctor’s eminent pen, is a mistake which I consider ought not to 
pass uncorrected. Is it not true that during the summer of last year 
the Doctor 'pirated the ideas, and, with a few verbal alterations, pub- 
lished in his own organ, as the production of his own pen, the rules 
which the “ Metropolitan Florists’ Society ” had published some time 
before ? A charge of this nature was brought against him, without 
any attempt on the part of the Doctor to impugn its truth. Without 
any disposition to withhold from any man the meed of praise to which 
he* is fairly entitled, I therefore protest against the Doctor’s having the 
credit of a set of rules which are not his own, and the merit of which 
is due to another and an abler man. 

1 have made these few remarks from a desire that the real author 
of the rules quoted by Mr. William Harrison should not be deprived 
of the merit due to their authorship, and I trust to your sense of justice 
and impartiality as a journalist to give them insertion in the next 
number of the Cabinet — a publication to which I wish every success* 

August 15 th, 1842. 
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aUticle VII. 

ON PHLOX DRUMMONDII, AS A GREENHOUSE PLANT. 

We have so often alluded to this beautiful plant, that we fear our 
readers will think we are giving it more importance than it can truly 
claim» as an object of ornament for the garden. To this opinion, 
however, we cannot give our consent. It may be said that we are 
prejudiced in its favour. If admiration of its exquisite flowers may 
be called prejudice, we are decidedly so ; for we never look upon it, 
or cut one of its clusters of flowers, but we are involuntarily led into 
exclamations of its great elegance — the crimson, rose, pink, blush, 
red, scarlet, flesh colour, and others, with their deeper coloured cen- 
tres, being alike beautiful. As a summer ornament of the border, and 
as a winter inmate of the greenhouse, it is equally to be admired. 
Now that the season is at hand when it is to be seen in its full splen- 
dour, and Avhen its seeds should be planted to produce plants for 
blooming in the greenhouse in the spring months, we are induced to 
make a few observations upon its cultivation in the latter place. The 
seeds, to produce good plants, should be sown the latter part of Au- 
gust, or, at the latest, by the middle of September, Collect tliem from 
the plants nov/ growing, if such can be had, or procure them from 
the seedsman. Select a shady situation in the garden, where the sun 
only shines in the morning or afternoon, and plant the seeds, after 
having well pulverised and prepared the soil. In the course of a 
week or two they will be up. Keep the young plants free from 
weeds, and in tlie latter part of September, if the seeds were sown in 
August, or in October, if they were sown iu September, take up the 
young plants into pots, placing one on each in a No. 1. Any common 
sdil of the garden will answer fur potting them. The pots should 
then be removed to a frame, where they may remain until November 
or December, giving occasional w^atcrings, though they will need but 
a very small quantity at this season of the year. At the end of this 
time the plants may be removed to the greenhouse, placing them on 
an airy shelf, as near the glass as is convenient, w’a^Ering them very 
sparingly. About the 1st of February the strouglstof the plants may 
be removed into No. 2 pots, using about half loam and leaf mould, or 
peat and a small quantity of sand, giving at the same time a good 
difainage io the pots. The weaker plants need not be repotted until 
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March* When the flower-stems appear, they should be tied to neat 
sticks, painted green, to give them a handsome form. If allowed to 
trail over the sides of the pot they do not look well, from the half- 
erect habit of the plants. We have trained them to small delicately- 
made trellises, of a fan shape, and found the plants to present a very 
showy appearance ; this, however, is unnecessary, unless the amateur 
has leisure time, and wishes to indulge in such fancy work : to look 
well it must be done neatly, and the plants often looked over, and the 
stems tied up with fine bass or grass matting. In this manner the 
plants are rendered the gayest objects of the greenhouse or parlour, 
blooming abundantly from Marcli to June. The plants might be 
then turned out into the border, where they will continue to flower all 
summer. — Hovey^s Mag. of Horlicullure. 


ARTICLE VIII. 

ON THE DESTRUCTION OFTOE RED SPIDER, IN PL/INT STOVES, 
GREENHOUSES, &c. 

BY A PRACTICAL QAUUKNER. 

As far as my knowledge extends, Mr. Speechley was the first indi- 
vidual who recommended sulphur for the destruction of the Red 
Spider (Acarus tellurius) ; and in most cases, by his manner of 
application, it was a certain cure, viz., by brushing every leaf and 
stem with the mixture. However, from the length of time it re- 
quired, connected with the tedious operation of separately brushing 
both the under and upper surface of every leaf, rendered it almost 
impossible to do it to any extent. 

Another great objection was, the friction of the brush often injured 
the leaves, so that those who had sufficient perseverance to go 
entirely through with the operation, generally found, when they had 
finished, the plants they had been dressing were considerably 
damaged. This led some persons to start the erroneous idea of wash- 
ing the flues with sulphur, under the supposition that it would 
prevent the insect’s appearance; judging very wisely, that to pre- 
vent a disease is far better than to cure it. 

We know from experience that sulphur in an ignited state will 
destroy either animal or vegetable life, and to apply any quantity of 
it to those parts of the flues, subject to great beat, will dways 
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attended with serious if not fatal consequences. Another train of 
insurmountable difficulties presented themselves under the old system ; 
the form and texture of the foliage of many trees and plants are so 
small and delicate that no person could effectually clean with the 
brush, but the most that could be accomplished was to just preserve 
the trees from being actually destroyed by the insects. We very 
frequently find this insect attack our choice fruit trees against the 
walls in the open air in dry summers, and often so contiguous to the 
hot-houses that the old method of brushing the leaf was seldom 
found sufficient to stand through one season, without being over and 
over repeated, in consequence of their so rapidly increasing and 
spreading from the walls on the outside. 

With such a multiplication of obstacles no wonder that the brush- 
ing system fell into disrepute. The chief object in destroying insects 
on plants is to make use of a method, where the operation can be 
performed with ease, dispatch, and without injuring the most delicate 
foliage ; these and many more essential recommendations are included 
in a method practised by me, which was originally communicated to 
me by one of the best practical gardeners I am acquainted with. 
It is as follows : — Take half a pound of sulphur, put it in a pail, to 
this add as much water as will make it into a paste ; then put three, 
four, or six gallons more of water, just as the size of the vessel will 
allow, stir the mixture until the water appears of a pale buff colour. 
With this liquid, syringe every plant and leaf in the house on which 
either the insect exists, or to which the least suspicion is attached ; 
let it be repeated twice or three times a week, until every part of the 
foliage is saturated, or as long as the application of water from the 
syringe is requisite. 

A house naturally damp will, of course, be less liable to the insect ; 
here the mixture should be applied in a thicker state, and at longer 
intervals. Most gardeners are of opinion, that there is something 
very congenial to the constitution of plants in sulphur ; when applied 
externally, it appears, particularly under glass, to enter the whole 
system. It has been detected in plants by chemists, and there is no 
doubt but it corrects many diseases in vegetables ap, wHl as animals. 

So well has this method answered, that in hous& where the plants 
had previously been much affected every summer for ten years, I 
now scarcely ever expect to see another instance of their appearance. 
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This remedy will not only destroy them, when the plants are literally 
covered, but if applied in time, entirely prevents their appearing at 
all ; I speak from actual experience on the subject. The houses I 
have already named, and many others that I have had under my care, 
have given ample proof of the truth of the assertion ; and I now feel 
so satisfied upon the subject, that with the greatest confidence 1 can 
recommend it as a specific to the public, 

August 12th, 1842. 


PART II. 

LIST OF NEW AND RARE PLANTS. 

Aeuides Brookii.— -(Sir William Brooke’s Air-Plant.) (Pax. Mag. Bot.) 
Orchidaceac. Gynandria Monandria. A native of the East Indies, imported from 
thciicu by C. Horsfall, Esq., of Liverpool, with whom, on a Palm Tree, it is 
growing in the stove. It is of a vigorous habit, having long tortuous stems with 
nodding, many-flowered racemes, eacli bloom being about two inches^ across. 
Labcllum white at the base, and terminating into a bright rosy-purple. * Sepals 
and petals white, with a slight tinge of purple at the tips. It is a very hand* 
some flowering ])lant, which well deserves a place in every collection* 

Alstrosmeuia nemouosa. — Woodland Alstroomeria. (Bot. Mag. 3958.) 
Aiiiaryllideso Hexandria Monogyiiia. Roots of this handsome species were 
found on the Organ Mountains of Brazil by the collector of Messrs. Veitch’s, 
of Exeter, at an elevation of 3000 feet. One of the plants was set in the open 
border, and has endured last winter as well as A. tiuica. It is very closely 
allied to the A. aurea. The flowers are campaiiulate, nearly regular. The 
edges of the sepals dark red, the centre of a bright golden colour. Petals of a 
golden-yellow ^tipped with green. They are produced numerously on an erect 
stem. It is a very pretty addition to this lovely tribe, and well merits a place 
in every flower-bed. 

Bkuonu cuASsicAULis.-*-Thick-stemmed. (Bot. Reg. 44.) Begoniaceae. 
MoncBcia Polyaiidria. Introduced by the London Horticultural Society from 
Guatemala. The flowers are white, tinged with i)ink, produced numerously in 
large panicles, and at the time when the plant has no leaves. Each blossom is 
about naif an inch across. 

Biunonia picTA. — Painted Bignonia. (Bot. Beg. 45.) Bignoniaceai, Didy- 
namia Angiospermia. Probably a native of Buenos Ayres. It has recently 
bloomed in the collection of Messrs. Kollisson. It is a very handsome creeper, 
not vigorous, but blooms very profusely. The flowers are campanulate, the 
tube being two inches long, and about three quarters of an inch in diameter, 
with a spreading limb about two inches across. They are of a beautiful violet 
colour, veined with rich purple, produced in pairs. It is a very handsome 
flowering species, and is said to be as hardy as Bignonia capreolata. It requires 
a strong and rich loamy soil, in which all Bignonias flower more freely than in 
light soils. It deserves a place in every collection, especially in the greenhouse, 
where it comes into bloom early in spring and continues long* 

CoBUKoiA uuMiLis — Humble Coburg-Uly. (Bot. Reg. 46.) Amaiyliidaceee. 
llt'xandria Monogynia. From the Peruvian Andes, growing at an elevation of 
10,284 feet. The flowers are of a flue scarlet colour, each being about two 
inches long, and at the ^outh about three quarters of an inch acioss. Like all 
Coburgias, it requires a strong rich soil. 

VoL. X. No. 115. T 
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HabhAntuus PUATJ5NSI8; vA»., QUAmupiiOia. — Meadow Ilabrituihus. It is 
from Chili, and has bloomed with the Hon. William Herbert, Dean of Man- 
chester, Each flower is about two inches and a half across^ of a rich red, with 
yellow towards the base. A very pretty variety, well deserving a place in every 
collection of this pi*etty tribe. 

Phajus maculatvs. Spotted-leaved. (Bot. Mag. 3960.) Orchidace®. 
Gynandria Monandria. A native of India. The flowers are produced in a 
large terminal raceme, of a pale, but bright yellow, scentless. Sepals and 
petals tipped with green. Each blossom is about two inches and a half long 
and two across. The leaves are large, of a glossy green, beautifully spotted 
with white. 

Primula uenticulata.^ — Tooth- letted Primrose. (Bot. Mag. 3959.) Pri- 
mulacc®. Pentandria Monogynia. This very neat and pretty flowering plant 
has been introduced by Messrs. Veitch’s, with whom it has bloomed, and wlio 
exhibited it at the meeting of the Ijondon Horticultural Society, and for which 
a prise was awarded. It is a native of the mountains bordering on Silhet, and 
of Nepal, and is so abundant, that no doubt it makes the pastures glow with its 
purple tint. It is a perennial, the flower-stem rising about eight inches high, 
bearing a dense, almost globose umbel of many beautiful purplish-lilac flowers. 
Each IdosHom is about half an inch across. 

Mormodes linkatum. — Streaked. (Bot. Reg, 43.) Orchidacero. Gynandria 
Monandria. A native of Guatemala, discovered by both Mr. Skinner and Mr. 
Hartweg, who found it among almost inaccessible branches of trees overhang- 
ing a stream. They state that its powerful fragrance attracted them to its 
habitation. The flowers are numerously produced in a long raceme. They are 
singularly distorted, and look as if the labellum and cohimn iiad their joints 
broken and then unskilfully set again. Each flower is about two inches and a 
half across. When first open, they are of an olive-green, marked with brown, 
but afterwards they become yellow, streaked and marked with reddish-brown. 
It is of easy culture. 


Pianfs noticedf but not figured^ in the Botanical Register, 

Tuoi.lius acaulis, — Seeds of it were sent to the London Horticultural So- 
ciety from North India. The flower is produced solitary, just rising out of the 
ground. The petals are of a deep orange cpluur, and the sijpals of a deep 
yellow, 

Pedicularis megalantha. — Raised from Himalayan seeds, which were sent 
to the Xioudon Horticultural Society. The flowers grow in long terminal spikes, 
they are large and of a deep yellow colour. It is a pretty flowering herbaceous 
plant. 

Jasiiinium subulatum. — A shrubby plant from China, which has been 
raised in the garden of the Hon, W. F. Strangways, at Abbotsbury, It is 
most probably a greenhouse plant, and is very like J. paniculatum/ but the 
flowers are yellow. 

Ackimknes GRANDiFiiORA. — M. Von Houtte, nurseryman, at Ghent, sent a 
plant of this new species to the London Horticultural Society. It has Elm- 
like leaves, with very coarse hairs, with flowers of a rich violet-purple, having a 
white eye, and the tube inside is powdered with purple. The flower, though not 
a« vigorous as it will become, is, in the Society's garden, two inches long. It 
appears to be as fine a species as A. longiflora. 

Solanum concavum. — A native of Chili, a Imiulsome greenhouse climber, 
producing fine panicles of its handsome violet-coloured blossains in profusion. 
It is growing in the collection at Spofibrth, and is now If feet high. It is a 
fine conaervatory plant. 

CoRvrsARTiA Indica.— I n all respects like the Elecampane, a coarse growing 
herbaceous plant with large heads of flowers. 

Dakdrobxum adonoum.— Sent by Br. Wallich to Messrs. Loddiges. The 
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flowers are about the aiie of moachatum» of a <leUcate pinky Appearing trans- 
parent. 

paNORoaiuu cucumeainum.-— Dr. Lindley stateit» Of all the qttaer things 
which this stiange order produces this is one of the oddest. Only foacy a 
handful of little stunted cucumbers lying in a beapy having a few dirty-yellow 
striped flowers in the midst, and you have this plant before the eye.** It is in 
the collection of Messrs. Loddigee, and was sent to them from New South 
Wales. 

Campanula L.i£PLiMaxi. — A Portuguese annualy of small size, but very beau- 
tiful and interestingy *fornucg, when in bloom, a mass of its delicately pretty 
blue bells. It deserves a place in every flower-bedy or even in the greenhouse, 
where no doubt it would nourish and bloom freely. 

SonuALiA MAcuANTiiA. — Au Orchideous flower, whose colour is of the richest 
crimson, and delicate texture, and about eight inches across. It is a terrestrial 
species, at present unrivalled by any other yet introduced. Mr. Hartweg sent 
it from Guatemala to the London Horticultural Society, in whose garden u is in 
bloom. 

Mormoues luxatl'm. — F rom Mexico, to George Barker, Esq., of Springfield, 
near Birmingham, with whom it has bloomed. It is a very extraordinary, stately 
plant, with numerous flowers, three inches across, of a pale lemon colour, and 
has a most powerful and delicious fragrance. It deserves a place in every 
collection. 


New Planie mticed in. Nurseries, 

Gaillaudia coronata. — A handsome herbaceous plant, the flowers of which 
are of a pretty reddish-brown, with orange*eoloured edges. It is blooming pro- 
fusely with Mr. Young, of the Epsom Nursery, both in the greenhouse and open 
border. 

Mr, Low's, Clapton Nurseri/, 

ScYPUANTHUs ELKGANs, (Syiionym, Loaza volubilis.) — ^This very pretty flower- 
ing plant was introduced into this country from Chili in 1824, but it appears 
was lost. Mr. Low has re-introduced it, and has several fine plauts in profuse 
bloom in the greenhouse. It is a free-growing plant, not so rampant as the 
Loaza laterita, but blooms much more freely- Each flower is about an inch and 
a-half across, of a bright yellow colour. The leaves are irregularly divided, 
nearly smooth, and stingless. It is a very neat and ornamental flowering 
climber, and deserves to be iu every greenhouse. No doubt but it will flourish 
in the open air iu fummer equally as well as the Loazos in general, and in the 
open bed of the flower-garden, or against a wall or trellis would be very 
omamentaL 

Verbena odoratissima, — Mr. Low has raised this pretty hybrid; it is of 
vigorous habit, in the way of V. teucroides, of a beautiful lilac colour, with long 
spikes of bloom. It is far more fragrant than any other Verbena we have met 
with. 

Mimulus moschaius maoulatus. — This plant, in appearance, is in all respects 
the same as V. moschatus, except the neat yellow flowers are more expanded, 
and are prettily marked and spotted with dark crimson. Those persons fond of 
growing the musk-scented Mimulus will in this variety have an additional 
interest. 

lloELUA ciLiATA* — ^This pTofuse and showy flowering greenhouse plant very 
much ornamented Mr. Low’s collection. Its humble growth, a foot high, with 
numerous flowers near two inches across, ef a beautiful lilac, with a ckrk velvet 
centre, render it deserving a place in every greenhouse. It is on this aecQfiint 
we again notice the plant. 

Verbena Taoliokx.— The flowers ara of a most beautiful flesh colour, and 
large, We saw it in bloom in the opexs horderi along with near twen^ other 
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JdadB, at Messrs, Chandlers^ VAiixhall Nursery ; but was far superior to ibe 
others. 

Verbena teucroidbs R 08 EA.«-Thi 8 , In every other respect but the fine rose 
colour of its flowers, is the same in appearance as V. teucroides. 

Salvia dulcis, with its beautiful bright rose-coloured flowers, and S. patens, 
with its intense blue, were both in fine bloom against a south aspected wall, 
having stood out through winter without protection. 

Loasa Herbxrtia* — A n hybrid, produced between L. laterita pd L. Pent- 
landica. It is not near so rampant as L. laterita, and the foliage is much 
handsomer. The flowers are intermediate in colour. We saw it in fine bloom 
in the greenhouse of Messrs. Ileudersons, Edge ware-road. 

Epacbis heteronema. — This new and pretty species was in bloom at Messrs. 
Hendersons ; the plant is of dwarf habit. The flowers are produced in clusters, 
of thirty to forty in each, of a pure white. Each blossom is about a quarter of 
an inch long. It merits a place in every greenhouse. 

Billakdiera, (new species.) — Another pretty greenhouse climber. The 
flowers are pendant, of a pale sulphur, each blossom being about an inch and a 
half long. 

High Ct.bre Mule Pxnk. — The present variety is much superior to the old 
and beautiful kind, so long and justly a favourite of the florist. The flower- 
stem grows a foot and a-half high, producing a large head of flowers. They are 
very double, and of a rich bright crimson. It deserves a place in every flower- 
garden. 

Oaobus LATimoiDES. — All old but scarce plant, which deserves to be in every 
flower-garden. It grows eighteen inches high. The flowers are produced in 
heads of forty in each, of a pretty pale blue colour, very showy. 

Antirkhinum majus, VARS.— Messrs. Hendersons have raised several beauti- 
ful and distinct varieties, which arc now in bloom. No. 1, sulphur, finely 
streaked and veined with purple, very similar to the Geranium striatum. No. 2, 
tube yellow, the mouth straw colour, upper division striped and veined with 
purple. No. 3, white, veined and streaked with crimson. No. 4, tube light 
primrose, mouth deeper coloured, streaked and veined with rose. No. 5, tube 
white, mouth slightly tinged with yellow aud pink, striped and veined with 
crimson. 

Digitalis minor. — The plant grows a foot high. The flowers are of a pretty 
blush, spotted with dark crimson. 

Campanula punctata. — The flowers are like the comnmn Canterbury Bell 
in form, of a pale cream colour, spotted beautifully with dara inside. 

Verbena Inguamii. — The plant is of vigorous habit. The flowers of a bright 
rose, with a carmine eye. It is a very handsome variety, well deserving a place 
in every collection. 

Verbena fulgida. — ^Tlie flowers afe of a deep rich shining crimson. The 
best of its class. 

Verbena Burleyana.— A vigorous grower. The flowers are fragrant, pro- 
duced in a long spike, rose aud white. The best of its class. 

Metsrt, Loddiges, 

Glycine Inoica.— A fine-looking plant, of vigorous habit, somewhat in the 
way of G. Backhousiano. It is growing freely in the stove collection, but has 
not yet bloomed. /t; 

Isica Gui^snsis.— G rowing in the same collection with l|le [above Glycine. 
The foliage is similar to a Bignonia, of a beautiful smooth light' green. It has 
not yet bloomed. 

Petaledium Bionohianum.— The foliage is very much like the Eugenia 
Jambos in sise, &c., of a beautiful shining greeu* Not yet bloomed. 
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Nftvsi ARINA XM8RICATA.*— The flover stems rise to about two feet high^ aud 
terminate with a flower in size and form similar to that of a single Tuberose, of 
a very deep rich velvet colour. It well deserves a i)lace in a collection of 
bulbous plants. 

CvRTocERAS iiBFLEXA. — ^This plant was at first named Hoya coriacea, but 
now altered. It is blooming freely, in the way of H. carnosa. The flowers are 
white in the centre, and yellow to the edges. Hanging in pendulous heads, of 
twenty in each, gives it a very interesting appearance. Tne leaves are thick, 
each about four inches long. 

Liliusc spbciosvm punctatum, eight feet high, having forty flowers expanded, 
is in most beautiful condition, growing in the open border of the conservatory. 

L. SPficiosutf ALBUAi is e.pially vigorous, and as profuse in bloom. 


PART III. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

QUERIES. 

On IIeatinq a GiieisNiiousB nv G-vs-liqiit. — It was mentioned, not long ago, 
by a correspondent of your Magazine, in one of the southern counties, that iiis 
greenhouse was sufficiently heated throiigliout the year by a single candle, 
After reading it, it occurred t.» me that gas might possibly lie applied with suc- 
cess for the same purpose ; but nut being acipiainted with its capability of cua- 
veyiiig heat, or scientific enough to proportion the expense of using it, com* 
pared with the usual methods of ohtaiuiiig heat by steam, &c., I should be glad 
of some information on the subject, if yourself or any of your readers think it 
deserving of attention. The heat from a jet of gas might be increased by in- 
closing it in something like a stove, allowing sufficient air for it to burn freely. 
1 am aware that gas could not be obtained in many situations; but when a gas- 
pipe passes near a greenhouse, I am inclined to think it might bo made avail- 
able without being too expensive. 


On Culturb op Lisianthus Russkllianus. — Would you, or some kind cor- 
respondent, please to give me a little instruction on the culture of Lisianthus 
Russellianus in an eaily number of your valuable work P 

Iitis. 

On TiiK Double Yellow Rose. — Would Elizabeth, of Ensham, or Herts, 
who describes the Double Yellow Rose growing at Albury Hall, favour the sub- 
scriber with one or more cuttings of this delightful plaut ? She proposes trying 
it on diflerent situations and soils in her garden, the natural soil being clay. 
She will be happy to communicate the result of any experiment. Address M. D., 
care of Mr. Thomas, Royal Oak Hotel, Alloa, N. B. 

On a Rockeuy.— a constant reader of the Fi.oiiic;i;ltural Cabinet will feel 
much obliged if any of your correspondents will give her hints for the formation 
of a rockery in a situation where no advantages can be derived from the nature 
of the ground, being merely a flat lawn ; also what plants are best suited for 
growing in such a place, taking into consideration the northern climate, at the 
same time the aspect is south-west, and well sheltered by wood. Plenty of peat 
soil and white spar-stone can be obtained* An answer in an early number will 
greatly oblige 

Keswick, Cumberland, August 13th. CRt.UNA. 
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[O^d MIed ^atoe» mi iolo ta^i gardan-pots^ and eaveretl with a UHle 
ioote ^qaty 9m placed whem mast likely to de round by the ineectaj » the beat 
method we hat^ tsM, The insects are fond of the potato, and remain concealed 
under ‘^e mess. The pots ri^uire examining early in the morniDg, and the 
msects destroyed ; when requisite, replace with fresh potatoes. We hare used 
ingr^ients, ^isonoi^ which, mixed up with otlror things, effectually kill the 
insects partakiug of it j but as danger attends such a mode of destruction, we 
do not recommend its adoption.— C ondi ctou.] 


RiiJMARKS. 


Croxdon Pink Show, 

at which 13 stands of fine blooms were exhibited, took place on June 28th, at 
"“I'her’s grounds. Green Dragon Inn, Croydon. The following were 


Ist. R. Henbrey, Jun. 
Omega. 

Henbrey's Diamond. 

Willmers Queen. 

Hodges* 182. 

Mellona. 

Holmes* Coronation. 

Coimvall. 

Hodges’ Gem. 

Dr. Coke. 

Hodges* Mars. 

White*8 Warden. 

Lady Hullowell. 

2nd. Mr, Bridges, Carshaltoii. 
Omega, 

Mrs. Austin. 

Willmer's Queen. 

Hodges’ 182. 

Little Wonder. 

Coronation. 

Gauntlet. 

Earl of Uxbridge. 

Wai.lington Pinj 
1st. Mr. Bridges, Carshalton. 
Omega. 

Willraer’s Queen. 

Mrs. Austin. 

Little Wonder. 

Hodges’ Mellona. 

Holmes’ C orou at io ii . 

Dr. Cuke. 

Karl of Uxbridge. 

Beauty of Kent. 

Bexley Hero. 

Dawson’s Gauntlet* 

Tom Davy. 

3rd^ Mr 


Creed’s President. 

Bexley Hero. 

Beauty of Kent. 

Hodges* jMelloua. 

3rd. Mr. Young. 
Omega. 

Willmer’s Queen. 
Ilenbrey’s Diamond. 
Hodges* Black and Clean. 
Holmes* Coronation, 
Hodges’ Mellona. 

Gem. 

Mars. 

Hero of Croydon. 

Majestic. 

Counfe.ss Plymouth, 

ICarl ClicJfenhain. 

4th. J, Agate, 
oth, G. Graham. 

Gth, T. Bursill. 

Snow, June 29th. 

2nd. R, Henbrey, Croydon. 

Henbrey’s Diamond. 
Omega. 

Willmer’s Queen. 

Hodges’ 182. 

Holmes’ Coronation. 

Lady Hallo well. 

Hodges’ Gem. 

Duchess ComwaHlb 
Hodges’ Ma^* 

MeHoua* 

WiUmet’s Duchess of Kent. 
Majestic* 

IToung, 



OVS 3)^1 

j. Bateman, Eeq,, a cnlleetipn of 
C^r^b^peew pl^ts, contaimng Aeri4«$ BrooJim, a» e?cce^in|rly 
beautiful and comparatively new species, from Bombay j the dowers are aweev 
scented, white, and the labellum margined with rosy^purple, which gradually 
Ipses itssif towar4lg the centre ; it first flowered at Norton Priory in Juno last 
with l5ir R. Brooke, after whom it was named ; but the merit of its introduction 
belongs to C. Horsfall, Esq., of Liverpool, with whom it flowered this spring, 
producing a panicle upwards of two feet in length, with numerous branch^ and 
fifty-two flowers; Gramm atophyllum multiflorum, with greenish.yellow flowers, 
spotted with olive j OdontogloJ<sum laeve, whose perfume resembles tliat of the 
Tuberose ; Govenia liliacea, white, with the two upper petals delicately spotted 
with light purple; Epidendrum alatum, which, although not particularly 
handsome, deserves cultivation on account of its agreeable perfume j Brassia 
maculata, and the pretty Dendrobium moschatum : a Knightian medal was 
awarded for Acrides Brookei. From Mr. Green, gardener to Sir E. Antrobus, 
two seedling Cacti, bearing considerable resemblance to C. Ackermanni, and a 
remarkably fine plant of Tropffi'olum edule, a pretty new species, with dark 
yellow flowers and slender foliage ; it is likely to prove a valuable addition to 
this beautiful genus: a Bauksian medal was awardi;d for it. From the Karl of 
Caernarvon, a collection of cut blooms of Azdleas, flowering for the first time ; 
tlicse had flagged greatly from the journey and the heat of the room ; most of 
them were hybrids between A. Sinensis and other varieties ; and from what could 
be judged of them in their present condition, some of them bore evidence of con- 
siderable beauty. From Mr. Paine, gardener to Miss Wigan, a seedling Cactus, 
called fulgidus, but very much like to C. Ackermanni. From Mr. Beck, two 
healthy seedling Pelargoniums, in slate pots; they were the same as were exhi- 
bited in February, and had received no other than common attention ; they were 
so far interesting, that they proved pretty clearly that this class of plants will 

f row in slate puts, equally as well as in those made of a more porous material. 

'rom Messrs. Treggon, one of Ward’s portable cases, differing from those in 
general use in being so constructed that, by means of an apparatus for containing 
hot water, they can be kept above the ordinary temperature in cold weather; 
also in having a door, which in some cases will prove very useful, and do away 
with the necessity of taking oflf the roof whenever anything requires to be done 
in the inside. From the gardens of the Society a collection of plants, consisting 
of a well-bloomed specimen of Clematis Sieboldi ; Stfitice mucronata, a pretty 
species, not so much cultivated as it deserves to he; the showy and new Cuin- 
I)aiiula grandis, with its fine blue spikes of flowers ; Peru^ttia angustifolie, a 
handsome dwarf shrub, with white heath-like flowers. There were also cut 
flowers of a new hardy species of Indigofera, from the north of India, with lilac 
and rose-coloured blossoms ; a large collection of Azaleas and Rhododendrons. 
The profuse bloom of these may be ascribed entirely to the seed-vessels havij>g 
been picked from the plants as soon as the blossoms had faded; thereby pre- 
venting the plants from wasting their energy in the formation of seeds. Every 
year since this was first practised the bloom has been more abundant. There 
was also exhibited by Mr. Paine a piece of wood rendered incombustible by some 
process which has not yet transpired ; silica and lime, however, appeared to he 
two of the ingredients used in this preparation ; a small chip was held over the 
flame of a candle for a considerable time, without receiving any injury, except 
being charred. 


FLORICULTURAL CALENDAR FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Annual flower-seeds, as Clarkia, Collinsia, Schizanthuses, Ten-week Stocks, 
&c., now sown in pots, and kept in a cool frame or greenhouse during winter, 
will be suitable for planting out in open borders next April. Such plants bloom 
early and fine, and their flowering season is generally closing when spring-sown 
plants are coming into bloom. 

Carnation layers should immediately be potted off. 

China Rose Cuttings now strike very freely ; buds may still be put in suc- 
cessfully. 
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Dahlias , — Where the laterals are very numerous, they should be thinned out 
so as to have vigorous blooms. Towards the end of the month collect seed of the 
early-blown flowers. 

Mignonette may now be sown in pots to bloom in winter. 

Pelargoniums, cuttings of, may now be put off; plants of which will bloom in 
May. 

Pinks, pipings of, if struck, may be taken off and planted in the situations 
intended for blooming in next season. 

Plants of Herbaceous Calceolarias should now be divided, taking off offsets 
and planting them in small pots. 

Verbena Melindris (chamredrifolia). Runners of this plant should now be 
taken off, planting them in small pots, half filled with potsherds, and the rest 
with good loamy roil, then placing them in a shady situation. It should be 
attended to as early in the month as convenient. When taken into a cool frame 
or greenhouse for winter piotection, much of the success depends on being kept 
near the glass ; or sink a box or two, half filled with potsherds, and the other 
good loamy soil, round the plant, so that the runniTS, being pegged down to the 
soil, will soon take root at the joints. When a sufficient number are rooted, 
separate the stems from the parent plant, and those in the boxes will be well 
established, and, being removed before frost, are easily preserved in winter, as 
done with those in pots. 

Plants of Chinese Chrysanthemums slumld be re-potted if necessary; for if 
done later, the blossoms will be small. Use the richest soil. Pinch off the heads 
to cause the jiroduction of laterals, so as to have a head of flowers. 

When Petunias, Heliotropium, Salvias, Pelargoniums (Geraniums), &c., that 
have been grown in open borders, and it is desirable to have bushy plants for 
the same purpose the next year, it is now the proper time to take off slips, and 
insert a number iu a pot ; afterwards place them in a hot-bed frame, or other 
situation having the command of heat. When struck root, they may be placed 
in a greenhouse or cool frame to preserve them from frost during winter. When 
divided and planted out in the ensuing May in open borders of rich soil, the 
plants will be stocky, and bloom profusely. 

Tigridia pavonia roots may generally be taken up about the end of the month. 
Greenhouse plants will generally requite to be taken in by the end of the month. 
If allowed to remain out much longer, the foliage will often turn brown from 
the effect of cold air, &c. 

Plants of Pentsteinons should be divided by taking off offsets, or increased by 
striking slips. They shotdd be struck in heat. 

The tops and slips of Pansies should now bo cut off, and be inserted under a 
hand glass, or where they can be shaded a little. They will root very freely, and 
be good plants for next season. 

Lobtlias,^ Off-sets should be i)ottcd off, so as to have them well rooted before 
winter. 

Greenliouse plants will gcncTaily require to be taken in by the end of the 
month ; if allowed to remain out much longer, the foliage will often turn brown 
from the effects of cold air. The earlier succulents are the better. 

Seeds of many kinds of flowers will be ripe for gathering this month. 

'When Lilies, Crown Imperials, Narcissuses, &c., require dividing, take them 
up now, and replant them immediately. 

Ranunculus beds sliould tww be prepared as follows: — The depth of soil to be 
two feet and a-balf, of a rich, clayey, friable loam, retentive of moisture; about 
six or eight inches from the surface to be a rich light loam, of a sandy nature. 
Remove the whole of the soil with the remains of the dung given last year, and 
turn up the subsoil a whole spade in depth, breaking it well. If the beds are 
allowed to remain in this state for a day or two to sweeten the subsoil, it will be 
HU advantage. Then place upon the subsoil a layer of cow -d^g, at least one 
year old, four inches thick ; then scatter over it the fine po|7der of new-slaked 
iinio, to concct any acidity and destroy the worms. Then fill up with new light 
soil, taken fVom the surface of the old tulip-bed or potato-ground, which has been 
frequently turned to sweeten it. 
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PART I. 

EMBELLISHMENTS. 


ARTICLE I. 

VEUBKNA CCKRULESCEXS. 

This very distinct and beautiful variety was raised by Mr. Joscpli 
Yorke, of Walberton in Sussex, who has most obligingly presented 
us with the stock. It is as vigorous in growth as V. Teucroides, but of 
a neater liabit. Like the others, it blooms very freely, and its long 
spikes of highly fragrant handsome flowers render it a beautiful 
object, and deserving a place in every collection. The very distinct 
colour from any other verbena makes it a very valuable addition to so 
deservedly esteemed family of plants, 

MANETTIA BICOLOR. 

This very interesting and pretty greenhouse climber was sent by tlie 
collector of Messrs. VeitchandSon, nurserymen, Exeter, from Brazil, 
in the spring of 1841, and for the first time in this country bloomed 
in April, 1842. The plant was then exhibited at the rooms of the 
Jjondon Horticultural Society in Regent-street, and a prize awarded 
for it. It is a vigorous growing plant, blooming freciy, and a 
valuable addition to a class of plants which well men is every atten- 
tion, — we mean the climbers. We were pleased to notice at the London 
Horticultural Society’s Exhibitions, and those held at the Surrey 
jfoological Gardens, during the present year, that a very considerable 
improvement in the culture of them had been effected. Their neat- 
ness in training, in varied interesting forms, healthiness of the plants 
VoL. X. No. 116. 
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and profusion of blossoms being alike admirable. In our Number for 
August we inserted particulars of the specimens exhibited, and 
whoever obtains similar ones will be amply repaid for the attention 
given. 


ARTICLE 11. 

FLORICULTURAL GLEANINGS, No. 8. 

DESCRIPTIVK REMARKS ON A FEW ADDITIONAL PICOTEES. 

BY MR. WILLIAM HARRISON, SECRETARY TO THE FELTON FLORISTS* SOCIETY. 

The season of flowers is again fast wearing past us, and out of the 
charms of our carnation and picotee beds little remains but a few 
diminutive lateral blooms, to remind us of the beauties that are 
now gone and the contests are now past. They have pleased us with 
the brilliancy of their varied beauties, but their season of splendour 
is now over, and they are again departing from our eyes. Such is 
nature — such is human life — such is the ephemeral duration of all 
our earthly enjoyments. 

But the observing florist will not have allowed the season to pass 
over him without making some additions to his floricultural know- 
ledge. Another year’s experience will have made him a better prac- 
tical florist, and the new flowers that he has grown, or that have been 
grown, in his neighbourhood, will have given him an opportunity of 
recording the merits of some varieties, and the w^orthlessness of 
others. The former he will nurse with almost a parent’s care, to pre- 
pare for his increased enjoyments the next season, while the latter 
will be discarded as mere cumherers of the ground. Those who have 
opportunities of visiting huge collections when in bloom will perhaps 
be spared this, but the country florist, who is glued to his home, his 
garden, and his fireside, has few opportunities of doing this, and not 
unfrequently buys from report only, and sometimes finds, to his 
mortification, that only a part of his new stock is any acquisition to 
him. ** Descriptive remarks will in some degree obviate this, and 
if those which follow on a few picotees are w^orthy of insertion in the 
Cabinet, I shall be glad to see them inserted in an Number. 

It should always be borne in mind, how^ever, that a flower well 
grown, and the same variety grown only weak, are very different 
things; indeed Mr. Hogg, I think it is, observes that there is as 
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much difference between a flower when badly grown and the same 
when grown well, as there is between a poor half starved, ragged, 
and shivering wretch, and a man well fed and drcs?cd in the height 
of fashion, and walking forth in the full consciousness of mental and 
bodily health and vigour ; and this is so correct a comparison, that it 
should always he home in mind by the purchaser of new flowers, 
who should never condemn anything till he has grown it strong. 

I shall again commence with one of Mr. Ely’s ofl'spring, who I see 
is sending out a host of new seedlings this autumn, which may per- 
haps furnish mailer for future wTiters in succeeding years. Indeed, 
“ flower christenings ” must be now of so frequent recurrence at 
Rothw^ell Ilaigh, that I should say if the worthy gentleman were to 
invite only a tithe of his friends and customers on these “ interesting 
occasions” to a floricultural parent, although his fame may be spread 
far and wide over the land, and his flower-beds full of the choicest 
gems that the heart of the florist can wish for, yet liis larder would 
suflhr most severely from the heavy drain that would be made upon 
it by the admiring circle around his fireside. But a truce to all 
further prating. 


Ely’s Guace Darling. 

Whether it be that Ely has seized upon the name of our brave and 
intrepid Northumlnian maiden to push his flower into notice, or that 
lie has named it after her in his admiration of her heroic deeds in 
the cause of humanity, is a matter of no consequence to the purchaser, 
as the flower is worthy of the name, and the name worthy of the 
flower. It is a lovely Picotee indeed — a perfect picture of purity. 
The ground colour is of the purest white, and the lacing ligkt and of 
a palish purple, giving the flower a very sweet and delicate appear- 
ance. Indeed it is by far the sweetest looking purple-edged picotee 
that I have as yet seen. It is not quite so large as Ely’s Dr. Horner, 
which was described last autumn, and has not quite so high a crown, 
but from its great purity and lighter edge it will no doubt become a 
decided favourite with the majority of connoisseurs. Its edge is much 
paler than that of Mrs. Hemmingway, and I think it gets a little 
larger than that variety. They, however, form a beautiful trio of the 
purple edges, and should always be grow'u together. Grace Darling 
is, like the two last mentioued, a strong and vigorous grower, and 

u 2 
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will, no doul)t, soon be plentiful. It should be grown in every 
collection. 

Ely’s Viceroy. 

This is another excellent Picotee, with rather a heavy edge of 
darkish scarlet. I think Ely has it classed among his light edges, 
but in my opinion it should be among the heavy edged ones, as its 
lacing extends a good breadth from the edges of the petals, and the 
touches of Nature’s brush from the lacing are very light and trifling. 
It possesses a most beautiful long pod, and its appearance when the 
petals are pushing out of it is delightful, never troubling tlie grower 
with bursting, although it is well fllled with petals. It is an excellent 
variety for the competing florist. 

Gedding’s Marchioness of Towns h end. 

TJiis is another of Gedding’s rosc-edged Picotces, and is a vciy 
distinct variety. It is much siq^crior in size to the iremrningrord 
Beauty described last year, but it is nut such a fine wliite ground, as 
it has quite a creamy appearance when the flower first expands, which 
only partly goes off after tlic flower has stood a fenv days. J t lias a 
very pretty rose edge, and the centre of the flower well filled witli 
petals, but the ground not being good, I am afraid it will never be 
successful in serving the competing florist. 

Wood’s Queen Victoria. 

This is a very pale and delicate Picotee indeed, having the slightest 
possible scarlet edge, and the ground colour very white, but the flower 
seems rather small, and tlie stem so hard and brittle tliat the least 
shaking is sure to snap it off, to the great mortification of tlic grower. 
If it can be grown a good size, however, it will be a very delicate and 
desirable variety of the class to which it bedongs. 

Rosella de Rohan. 

This is an old variety of the yellow ground class, and does not 
seem to me to be much inferior to many of the newer ones with 
yellow grounds. The yellow, however, is rather pale, and the edging 
rosy, with a trifling stroke here and there in the m|ldll of the petals. 
The flower is only of the middle size. ^ 

Gill’s Enchantress. 

This is another very excellent Picotee, and is classed among the 
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heavr-edged purples, although. when gUttering in the sunbeams, it has 
quite a rosy apitearance. The petals arc strong and substantial, 
causing the flower to beep well, and it blooms so regularly that it 
requires no support for its guard leaves, and but little assistance from 
the dresser. The flower gets to a good size when well grown, and is 
a very desirable variety. 

The Emperor of Ciji.xa. 

This is another yellow ground Picofee, and is quite new in the 
North. It IS a sort of bizarred or tricoloured picotee— if I may be 
allowed sueh a descriptive terra-thc ground being a palish yellow, 
and heavily edged with pinkish red, interspersed here and there with 
pencillmgs of a darkish brown colour. The flower gets to rather a 
superior size, and, from its novelty, is a great favourite I understand 
with some of “ the Fancy.” In my oiiinion, however, it will never 
be a great favourite with tlic competing florist, as it is certainly not 
a very attractive or sweet looking flower. 

PeAR.SOn’s ClIILWELL BeaUTY. 

This is a fine large heavy-edged red Picotee. The petals arc largo 
and strong, and a little striped in the middle, and the while very 
good. The centre of the flower is well filled with jictals, and its 
superior size and bold hear y edge give it a very showy appearance. 

It is a very good variety for the competing florist. 

Bootiiman’s Princess Victoria. 

Boothman’s Princess Victoria is a good sized heavy purple edged 
Picotee, with a very fine white ground. It is a very nice viiricty w hen 
well grown, but the flower is rather flaS being deficient in central 
petals to form a liigh crown. 

Eiiy’s Earl Grey. 

This is another ot Ely’s varieties, and is a very sweet purple-cdgcd 
Picotee, the white being very pure, and llie edging not very heavy 
and of a sweet light purple. My flowers are only middle-sized, but 
being'on a weak ])lant may account for this. The lace is quite con- 
fined to the edge, with the exception of a trifling pencilling here and 
there down the middle of the petals. 

Leighton’s Miss Ann. 

This is only a middle-sized flower. The ground, however, is a 
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vifety good white, and heavily edged with red pencillings, eJttenditig a 
good way from the edges. The flower, however, is rather deficient 
in central petals* 

Wilson’s Pluperfect. 

This is a very beautiful Picotee, of the purple liglit-eclged class. 
The white is of uncommon brilliancy, and the lacing entirely confined 
to the edges of the petals, but having had only a solitary small bloom 
upon a weak plant, I of course can say nothing more than that it 
would be one of the first that I would buy again if I should lose it. 

Le Papillon (The ButtarJJ.tj), 

This is another yellow-ground Picotee, and has, I believe, been 
imported into this neighbourhood this season from the island of 
Jerse}^ The ground colour is rather a pale straw yellow, but very 
pure, and the edging n lighter red than that of Rosella de Rohan. 
It is a middle-sized flower, but w’ell filled with petals, and is a very 
desirable vaiiety. 

Woollard’s Miss Bacon. 

This Picotee is rather small, but possesses a very fine white ground 
and an extremely delicate edging, and upon the whole seems very 
similar to Wood’s Queen Victoria. 

Redgauntlet. 

Redgauntlet is a very showy Picotee, getting to a good size, tlie 
ground colour a fine white and the edging a heavyish dark red. It 
is a very desirable variety. 

Ely’s Criterion. 

Ely’s Criterion is anotlicr very pretty Picotee, and lightly edged 
with red, which is quite confined to the edges of the petals. The 
white is very fine and pure, and the flower of a good size, but from 
the little I have seen of it, it appears to be rather deficient in central 
petals. 

Walmsley’s Dr, Warren. 

This is a very light-edged Picotee, but so ver| stiall that it is 
utterlv worthless. 

Fair Helen. 

Fait Helen is only a middle-sized Picotee, with an edging made 
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Up of pencillings of veiy dark purple, which extend a good way down 
from the edges of the petals* 

Sharp's Red Rover. 

This Picotee deserves a more favourable notice than it received last 
year, as, when well grown, it gets to an excellent size, and is a very 
beautiful variety indeed. The edge is a heavy and brilliant red, and 
the white very pure, with the lacing almost entirely confined to the 
edges of the petals. The beginner, therefore, who is in want of 
heavy-edged reds, can never be wrong in ordering Sharp’s Red 
Rover. 


Clegg’s Fair Phyllis. 

The white of this Picotee is very fine, and it is rather heavily 
edged with a lightish purple. Jt is, liowevcr, rather deficient in 
central petals, wdiich is an objection that severe censors seldom pass 
over; and although very pretty, I am afraid it will not do much for 
the competing florist. 

Mark Anthony. 

This is a very good variety of the heavy-edged red class. It is 
only of the middle size, but well filled with petals. Its lacing is 
made up of very dark red pencillings, and contrasts well with the fine 
pure white ground colour. 

Burn’s Lady Prudhok. 

This is a new yellow Picotee, a seedling of this year, raised by that 
enterprising and devoted florist Mr. Benjamin Burn, gardener to 
Charles William Bigge, Esq., of Linden House. It carried off the 
seedling prize at the Felton Exhibition, on Monday the 22nd of 
August, and in the opinion of all present was well worthy of that 
distinction. It is, in my opinion, the best yellow Picotee that has 
yet appeared in the north. The ground colour is a much richer and 
deeper yellow than that of Le Painllon, Rosella de Rohan^ or the 
Emperor of China, and the lacing is a darkish blood red, entirely 
confined to the edges of the petals, except in the middle, where there 
are trifling pencillings about half way down the flattened parts. It 
is a decided acquisition to the class to which it belongs, but it is 
probable that this variety, valuable as it undoubtedly is, may never 
be sold out and known beyond the locality where it has been raised ; 
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but what the poet Gray has said of buried genius is applicable to 
many a fine llower raised in the country, where there are few to 
record tlieir merits and push them into celebrit)". 

** Full many n gem of purest ray serene 

The (lark unfatliomed caves of ocean benr, 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen. 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air.'* 

Guay's Ki.eoy. 

Fallon JJridfjc End, Sfytcmhcr 1st, 1842. 

ARTICLE III. 

ADDITIONAL RKMAUKS ON GRAFTING THK FUCHSIA. 
Having seen an article in the January Number of your very useful 
Magazine upon grafting of Fuchsias by approach, and apparently 
with success, so far as the experiment liad tlicn proceeded, I was, 
this season, induced to make the experiment, wducli I did upon 
several of that most beautiful ornament to our gardens. 

I am glad to be able to inform you that tlie trial has succeeded to 
ray most sanguine expectations, and that I have now growing, and in 
llower, ])lants of F. riccartonia and F. fulgens upon the same stem ; 
the effect is striking. Others that I have grafted arc not as yet so 
far advanced, but during the course of next summer I expect to have 
fine strong plants. 

I have at present undergoing the experiment a plant of F. corym- 
biflora upon fulgens which also promises to be successful : should it 
be so, perhaps it may tend to check the most, I w'onld almost add 
too, luxuriant growth of corymbiflora, which prevents it for any 
length of time remaining an inmate of many conservatories, its 
robust branches growing to such an unmanageable length. 

After the remarks that have already been made upon grafting the 
Fuchsia you may not think this additional experiment worthy of 
further notice. Should it be worthy of notice, I shall be glad to 
have added another proof of the success of grafting Fuchsias, and 
should I raise young plants from seed thus obtained, I, with much 
pleasure, will forward to you an account of the result. 

September 12, 1842. | ^ 

(We feel much obliged by the present communication, and shall 
be additionally so by future one^j. We are persuaded that a very 
singular distinction will be effected by grafting. — Conductor.] 
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ARTICLE IV. 

ON HEATING A GREENHOUSE. 

BY Mi*. O. T. DAI.E, CIIOHLTON, NEAU MANCHESTER. 

Seeing by your last Number that one of your readers asks for 
information relative to heating his greenhouse in winter, T feel happy 
to give him a plan I am about to adopt. This subject I have now 
been engaged upon for several years. I have tried many plans, but 
I have found none of them to answer well ; however, I flatter myself 
I have at last hit upon the right method. A full statement of it was 
laid before several eminent members of the British Association, at 
their meeting in this town, who highly approved of the jdan and felt 
assured it would answer. It is also exceedingly simple, which is at 
all events a recommendation. The greenhouse is about seven yards 
in length and nearly five wide. In the middle place a small oil 
lamp on a stand, behind Avhich place a tin concave reflector, twelve 
inches in diameter. Let the lamp be lighted when the evenings are 
likely to be too severe for the plants, and the licat generated with 
the influence of the rays of light will he amply suflicient for the 
purpose required. Should your correspondent wish further infor- 
mation, if he will write me, I shall he hap])y to render him all the 
assistance in my power. 

Higher Temyle-strcid^ Sept. 6, 1842. 

ARTICLE V. 

DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF TULIl^S. 

1;Y mu. JdUN SLATER, FLORIST, OF PEACOCK HOUSE, CHAPEL LANE, CUEETILVM 
HILL, NEAR MANCHESTER. 

(Continued from page 199.) 

Lac. 

Butler speaks of this variety as being one of the earliest varieties 
cultivated, and also of its lasting only 10 or 12 days when in bloom. 
I think he must have been mistaken, as I found the one I bloomed 
to keep in almost as long as any other variety. The form is good, 
and finely feathered, with a deep rose. So far Mr. Butler ; I agree 
with him as to form, &c., but it has one great fault, that is, the 
feather on the edge shows in some places two colours. It certainly 
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is a fine fiamed Rose, thick fleshy petals, and is a first rate stage- 
flower, but the price and scarceness of it will always deter many 
from purchasing. There is another variety sold as Lac, not worthy 
a place iira choice collection. It was catalogued in the year 1772, 
at 60.?., in 1782, at 40^., in 1830, at 10/. 10?. 

La Mere Bruin (Incomparable). 

This variety is a fourth row flower, good cup, dark colours, tinged 
bottom, but is a fine flamed byblomen. This Tulip is supposed to 
be the parent of Lpuis XVI. In 1772, this variety was selling at 
12?. per root, and in 1782, 6?. 

La Vandyke or La Vandikken 

Is a fourth row variety, cup long, bottom pure, and feathered and 
flamed witli a deep cherry colour. It is a good stage flower, and 
often wins at a meeting. Although introduced in 1772, is not plen- 
tiful. In 1772, the price was 80?., in 1780, 03?., in 1798) 30?. 

Leopoldina 

Is a fourth row Bizarre, cup long, the yellow not very bright. Some- 
times it feathers beautifully, so as to rival many beautiful and valuable 
flowers. Introduced in 1787, price at that period 6/. 6?. 

Lancashire Hero. 

This variety was raised from seed by a florist, of the name of 
Buckley, who, from the same sowing of seed, raised Beauty, Glory, 
Sportsman, Ashtonian, Fan, Flora, and No. 46, all of which are 
wmrthy a place in the choicest collection. These varieties are cata- 
logued in London as Walker’s Beauty, &c. This arose from Mr. 
Walker purchasing the stock at Buckley’s decease. It is rather 
singular that Lancashire Hero was sold for 13/. 10?. (which was 
considered in Lancashire a high price) to a London florist; but as 
this occurred a many years ago, it is supposed that its name haa been 
changed, as it has never been seen under that name in any London 
catalogue. It is a second row feathered Byblomen, the cup rather 
long, but the white and almost black featherii^ lenders it very 
striking. It is rather unsteady. The breeder is very remarkable, 
and easily distinguished from the other varieties from its having a 
triangular base. 
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Ladt Crewe. 

This is a first row feathered Rose, raised by a florist of the name of 
Sherwood, near Derby, from the seed of Vesta. It was first broke by 
a Mr. Turner, who was entrusted by Sherwood with a few bulbs, 
that some of tliem might have a chance to be broken. He was suc- 
cessful, and broke Lady Crewe and Lord Hill. It sold at its in- 
troduction at 5/. per root. The cup of this flower is rather long, 
though good, and the feathering is of a deep rose colour. It is a 
first rate stage flower. There are no dou])t several varieties under 
the name of Lady Crewe, which are scarcely distinguishable in the 
breeder, but of wdiich several arc never good when hroken. The bulb 
of the original or intlier the true strain is of a long or Maitre Partout 
shape. It is also sold under the name of Lady Middleton. This 
name was given hy some of the Nottinghamshire florists, so lliat 
they might get 40^., when Lady Crewe w^as worth only 10^. to 15^. 
This is not the only variety renamed by them. They appear to have 
a wonderful inclination for giving new names to old varieties. Queen 
Boadicea, also one of the Sherwoods, w\as, after the price got low, 
called Duchess of Newcastle. Charles X. was called Royal 
Sovereign, and sold as high as 7/. to 10/. per root, and afterwards 
called Victory; Due de Savoy, called Spencer’s Grand Duke, at 
40.9. ; Sir Sydney Smith, Magnum Bonum, &c., 40,9, There were 
also three Polyanthuses sold out, in some instances, three times as a 
new variety. 

La Belle Nanette 

Is a first row feathered Rose, very like Heroine or Triomphe Royal, 
but said by competent judges to be different. It is also grown in 
Mr. Groom’s collection as Lctitia. The cup of this flower is rather 
long, the white good, bottom pure, and a very steady marker, and is 
highly esteemed. Tlie bulb of this variety appears shorter than 
Heroine, and the petals at the top also much rounder. 

La Belle Narene 

Is a first row flamed Byblomen, of very striking colours, and is a 
veiy steady marker. The cup of this flower is long, the bottom and 
stamens slightly tinged. The colour of the flame almost approaches 
to black and the white pure. It will make a good stage flower 
where marking is taken into consideration. 
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La Belle Chinoise 

Is a third row flamed Byblomen, of very good colours, the cup long, 
bottom i)ure, and is a steady marker. 

La Clarte 

Is a second row feathered Bizarre, the ground rather dull, and has 
a brownish feather. The enp is rather long, the bottom pure. It is 
not plentiful at present, having only lately been broken from the 
breeder. 

La Delicatesse 

Is a fourth row feathered Byblomen, of good form and pure ])ottom, 
the feathering of a dark colour. 

Lancashire Witch 

Is a second row feathered Rose, of a scarlet colour, broken by 
m 3 ^self, in 1841, from the breeder; the form good, bottom pure, and is 
a first-rate stage flower. This was bought from a seedling bed, 
together with the whole of the roots which had never bloomed. The 
whole slock, after four years’ growing, consists only of one root. 

Lavinia 

Is a third row flamed Rose, and from being called Clark’s, I pre- 
sume it was raised and broken by him. Its form is good, bottom 
pure, and marks well. I have seen it also feathered, and will prove 
in either state a good stage variety. 

Lawrence’s Friend 

Is a second row Byblomen, sometimes feathered, the form good, 
bottom pure, and the colonr dark. This, from its heavy feathering, 
will rank high as a stage floAver. 

Lavtrence's La Joie 

Is a first row flamed Byblomen, similar in colour to LawTcncc’s 
Friend, but a slightly-tinged bottom. 

Lewold 

Is a second row feathered Byblomen, of an incomparable colour. 
The form is good, bottom pure, and is a first-rate stage flower. This 
variety was introduced by Mr. James Faulkner, of Manchester, about 
the year 1823, and was sold by him at 63s. per j|)ot under the name 
of Incomparable Surpassant, by which name it is well known in the 
north. Although introduced so many years ago, it is not as yet very 
plentiful. 
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Leonardo da Vjnci 

Is a fourth row flamed Bizarre, good cup, and pure bottom* It is 
very much like Charles X. In 1832 price 5/. 5«. 

Leonatus Postiiumus 

Is a third row flamed Bizarre, form good, and bcittom pure ; the 
ground a good yellow, and the feathering almost black. This will 
make a first rate stage flower. In 1832 price 40?. 

Lillaiid Violet 

Is a second row feathered Byblomen, of good form, pure bottom, 
and the feather a purjilc. This variety resembles, at first sight, 
Bicnfait Incomparable so much, that many florists are of ojhnion timt 
it is it, but although it resembles it so much in shape of bulb, bud, 
foliage, &c., yet it rises much higher than Bicnfait ; besides, it is a 
much larger flower, and when tlie petals are compared together it 
will be found a shade darker in the feather, and it also is difierent as 
respects form ; the three outer petals of Jhenfait ratiicr throws itself 
hack in rather a triangular form, whilst Lillard Violet keeps its form. 
The feathering is much heavier. 

Little John 

Is a third row feathered Byblomen, broke in 1841 from a seedling 
breeder is a little creamy at o])ening, the cup lather long, bottom 
])ure, the petals rather thin, but its fine marking will, when plentiful, 
cause it to rank liigh as a stage flower. 

Lilat en Cerise 

Is a third row Rose, good cup, stained bottom, and also creamy. 

Lord Hill 

Is a second row flamed Hose, broken from a Sherwood Breeder 
by Mr. Turner, of Derby, from which circumstance it takes his name. 
It is a gaudy, high-coloured, flamed Ro . e, and in this respect has but 
few equals. The form is not good, and the petals are rather pointed. 
It is also tinged at the bottom a little, nevertheless it is a fine mark- 
ing flower, and worthy a place in any collection. There is a superior 
strain called Josephine. 

Lord Braybrook 

Is a third row Byblomen, good cup, but rather pointed petals, 
stained bottom ; in 1830 price 2U. 

Lord of the Isi.e 

Is a third row feathered Byblomen, broke, in 1841, fiom a seedling 
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breeder. The form and bottom good, and the feathering extra fine. 
This variety will rank high, when plentiful, as a stage flower. The 
stock consists of only one blooming root and one offset. 

Lord John Russell 

Is a second row flamed Byblomen, and ranks high as a stage flower, 
the white being good, and the colour of the flaming very dark ; good 
form, pure bottom. Raised and broke by Mr. Franklin, of the City 
Road, London. 

Lord Milton 

Is a second row flamed Bizarre, the cup rather long, the bottom 
pure, and very heavy as respects its colours. Is a first*rate stage 
flower. 

Louis XVI. 

Is a fourth row Byblomen, form good, the bottom slightly stained, 
and the feathering almost black. This flower ranks high as a stage 
and bed flower, and deservedly so. Although introduced about the 
year n92, when it was catalogued in a Dutch one at 25/., is yet scarce 
in England. It is also said that Mr. Goldham refused from Mr. 
Austin ^3/. 105. for a root. It is erroneously asserted that it was 
raised in Holland : this is not the case, it w’as raised in Flanders, and 
the whole stock purchased by the celebrated Dutch florist Vocrhelm, 
in w^hose grandson’s possession is the original root. It has also been 
asserted tliat there never was a breeder, and that it bloomed in a 
broken state at first. This is not true; the wdiole stock of breeders 
was, in 1840, nine blooming rooU, besides offsets. The breeder is 
rather remarkable, it having a triangular base. This variety is more 
plentiful in a feathered state than flamed. In the year 1800 it was 
catalogued in an English catalogue at 1.5/. 155.; in 1805, 10/. 10s., 
which is the present price for one in a first-rate feathered state. 

Luna 

Is a first TOW flamed Byblomen, raised by the late Mr. Lawrence, 
of Hampton. The form is good, the bottom creamy at opening, but 
soon bleaches, and is a first-rate stage flower. 

I ■ 

Lustb-e de Beaute 

Is a second row flamed Bizarre, the cup rather long, the bottom 
good, and ranks high in the north, on account of its being a dark 
heavy feathered and flamed flower. 
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Lvsander Noir 

Is a secou(l‘*row flamed Byblomen, feathered and flamed, of a very 
dark colour. It is scarce, and on that account a spurious one has 
been sold under that name. Introduced about 1796, and in 1813 
was sold at 5/, 5^. 

Magnum Bonum. 

(See Sir Sidney Smith.) 

Magna Mater Florum 

Is a third row feathered Bizarre, the form good, the bottom tinged. 

Manon 

Is a second rovv feathered Rose, good cup and bottom, and is a 
first rate stage flower. This variety, I fear, is tender, and apt to be 
caught by the frost. In 1798 price 425. 

Mason’s Matilda 

Is a second row flamed Byblomen, and resembles Triomphe Royal 
much in character, only its petals are much rounder at the top than 
Triomphe Royal, and the bulb is of an incomparable shape. The cup 
of this flower is rather long, the bottom pure, and is a very great ac- 
quisition to the class of flamed roses, and will shortly rank high as a 
steady stage flower. 

Matii-da. 

This variety was raised in the neighbourhood of Nottingham, by 
the late Mr. Pearson, in 1809, and is a highly coloured flamed rose, 
which, like Lord Hill, makes it a very ornamental and pleasing 
variety. The form of this flower is bad, being almost the shape, at 
the bottom, of a tun dish; the petals are good at the top, and also 
fleshy ; the bottom tinged. This variety also goes under the name of 
Rose Ruby. 

Mentor. 

(See Reine de Sheba.) 

Madame Catalani, 

(See Catalani.) 

Maitbe Partout 

Is a first row feathered Byblomen, and at an early period, when 
there were not many large collections of tulips in the north of England, 
it often was so well feathered as to take a first prize. The form is 
not good, being rather long as well as bad-shaped, though the white 
and dark colour of the feathering renders it rather striking. In 1783 
it sold at 405. per root, 1784 at 205., and 1797 at 65. 
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N. 13. For the particulars of prices and introduction I am a little 
indebted to Mr. Butler’s catalogue, but more particularly to Mr. 
Groom’s, who at the London Floricultural Meeting, April 5th, 1842, 
read a paper on tulips, which was inserted in the Gardener’s Gazette 
of April 9th • and it is to be regretted that more particulars were not 
given of the old varieties, and also from other catalogues than those 
of the Walworth nursery, as they would have been highly interesting 
to the admirers of the tulip. 

ARIICLE VI. 

ON HEATING A GREENHOUSE BY GAS-LIGHT. 

BY EDWARDUS. 

In reply to the inquiry of your Correspondent S. in your Magazine 
for September, I would observe that I have a greenhouse 30 feet by 
8 feet, with curved iron roof, in which I have a gas pipe with a com- 
mon batswing burner. During the last winter I used the gas prin- 
cipally for light, having an Arnott’s stove with thermometer regulator, 
which I generally kept burning both night and day during severe 
weather, as hy means of tlie screw the temperature could be regulated 
to almost any required heiglit with care ; sometimes, however, as in 
case of sudden frost, I used to leave the gas burning all night, instead 
of lighting the fire in the stove, and I never found it fail to keep the 
frost out, though I should perhaps state that* I have sliding blinds 
which I let down over the roof. I never found any injury to the 
plants either from the stove or gas, and they have been much admired 
for their healthy appearance. 

With respect to the cost, gas is certainly much more expensive 
than fire. From the nearest calculation I could make, I found that 
the Arnott’s stove, if kept alight constantly with stone or Welsh coal, 
would cost about two shillings per week, that is nearly twopence for 
twelve hours ; a common size batswing burner will consume from 
four to five feet of gas per hour, say fifty feet in twelve hours, wdiich at 
ten shillings per one thousand feet (the price paid here) would be six- 
pence for the tw'elve hours, and supposing it not to bedighted in the 
day-time (though in sharp weather this would sonSetimes be neces- 
sary), the cost would much exceed fire-heat in the usual way, as almost 
any rubbish is burnt, whilst, on the other hand, gas is cleaner and much 
less trouble. 
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PART II. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

In conBequence of our wish to continue our account of the London Horticul- 
tural Society’s Show, we have been obliged to omit our List of New and Rare 
Plants till next N umber. 


QUERIES. 

On a List op Superb Pinks. — It being the season for planning Pinhs to 
bloom next year, I shall be glad of a list of some of the best kinds in'^thc next 
number of the Cabinet. Amicus. 

The following kinds were those which obtained the prizes at the ezcellent ex- 
hibition of them at the London Floricultural Society, and some of them exceeded 
in perfection all we ever previously seen. 

First best 12; Mr. Norman, Bull-fields, Woolwich. — Earl of Uxbridge, 
Cooper’s King Alfred, Norman’s Henry, Bexley Hero, Omega, Ilaileston’s 
Prince Albert, Garrett’s Alpha, Wilmer’s Duchess of Kent, Cousins’s Little 
Wonder, Creed’s President, Norman’s Defiance, Church’s Bohemia. Mr. Nor- 
man had the best single specimen of red-edged, viz. Creed’s President. 

By Mr. Bragg. — Duke of Wellington, Lady Flora Hastings, Bexley Hero, 
Dry’s No. 2, Dido, Weedon’s Queen, Cousins’s Seedling, Norman's Defiance, 
Lady Holland, Alpha, Seedling No. I. 

By Mr. Bridges. — Omega, Wilmer’s Queen, Kent Heio, Lady Hallowell, 
Beauty of Kent, Beauty of Twyford, Coronation, Little Wonder, Morning Star, 
Hodges’ 186, Woodly Conqueror. 

By Mr. Wilmer. — Wilmer’s Prince of Wales, Harleston’s Prince Albert, 
Wilmer’s Seedling, Wilmer’s Sarah, Collins’s Conservative, Wells’s Rival, Wil- 
mer's Queen Victoria, Omega, Barrett’s Conqueror. 

Best red-laced, single specimen j Mr. Norman. — Creed’s President. Best 
purple-laced, ditto, ditto, ditto. — Keynes’s Ne Plus Ultra. 

Seedlings of 1841, six blooms, Mr. Brown, Slough, for Garland, first class 
prize; Mr. Willmer, Sunbury, for Cooper’s Prince Albert, second class prize. 

Seedlings of 1842, one bloom. — Mr. Norman, for Princess Royal, first class 
prize; Mr. Brown, for Model, first class prize; Ditto, for Eclipse, fiist class 
prize; Mr. Willmer, for Prince of Wales, first class prize ; 6 Ditto, for Attila, 
second class prize ; Ditto, for Maid of Middlesex, second class prize; Ditto, for 
Black Prince, second class prize. 


On a Monthly List of Flowering Plants eor a Green house.— -Fond of 
the fiowers that strew our passage through this valley, and cheer and brighten it 
too, I see with regret the decay of many, and untaught with the facilities of a 
greenhouse capable of heat by pipes for hot water, which is 25 feet by 13, I am 
about to trespass upon your good-nature, either to give me a list of sweet flowers 
BO to succeed each other as to prevent the regret, or rather change it into pleas- 
ing anticipation of other beautiful varieties, suited for each month ; or if too 
fully occupied yourself, I hope some of your correspondents will favour me with 
such a list, only premising that a limited purse may be indulged accordingly. 

Your constant subscriber, 

J. C. B. 


On gutting down Pelargoniums, &c. — If you think it worth while (throupjh 
the medium of the Cabinet) to give me your opinion of the merits of the in- 
closed Seedling Petunia, 1 shall be much obliged. [It appeared nothing un- 
common. — Conductor.] 

I have seen many fine Geraniums weakened, and others killed by the loss of 
sap when cut down after flowering, and have failed in devising a remedy for this 
evil as well as in seeking to find one in the experience of others. As the season 
for pruning geraniums draws near, a few remarks on the subject hy some person 

VoL. X. No. 116. X 
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acquainted with the remedy, may prove of real service to many of your constant 
readers, includinj^ Commrlina. 

[When cut down, and the wood is not well ripened, also the earth then shook 
off the roots, they are in great danger of dying. They should be headed down 
a month at least before repotting, so that fresh shoots may have pushed, then 
the earth may be removed with safety, and there will be no risk of killing the 
plants. — Conductor.] 


On Stopping Chrysanthemums. — In my absence from home my gardener 
omitted to stop the leading shoots of my Chrysanthemums ; should it now be 
done, or is it too late ? a reply in next Cabinet will oblige, 

Henriette. 

[If done now, the laterals would be too late to produce bloom in most cases. 
As the plants are, with proper treatment a vigorous bloom may be obtained. — 
Conductor.] 


A hint on the culture of the Chorozema varium, and E^ acris grandiflora, so 
as to have them vigorous and at the same time bloom freely, will be acceptable to 

Cl.BRiCUS. 

[A free drainage to both is necessary; grow the former in loam, peat, and 
sand ; water freely, and be kept where there is a good light and free air. The 
latter plant must be grown in turfy sandy peat; and to keep the plants bushy, 
occasionally pinch off' the beads. — Conductor.] 


REMARKS. 

On Lisiantuus Russellianus. — Mr, Cuthill grows this beautiful flowering 
plant better than any other person we have seen. Many of our correspondents 
having solicited instructions on growing it successfully, at our request Mr. Cut- 
hill gave us the particulars as below. — [Conductor,] He sows the seeds in 
A])ri], in fine ^oil, and places the tops of the pots very near the glass. As soon 
as the plants are np enough to transplant, he removes them so as not to break 
a single fibre, e8]iGcially the point of the principal, which is tap-rooted. The 
pots are half filled with Sphagnum moss, then tilled up with good loam and 
peat, or leaf mould, equal parts. The pots are then plunged up to the rims in a 
Cucumber bed, and as near to the glass as convenient. As they require larger 
pots, the same plan is adopted till they show for bloom, when they are placed in 
the plant house. 

On destroying Green Fly.— My Roses in pots are much infested with green 
fly. How can 1 soon and effectually destroy them, and not injure the young 
shoots ? 

[Of the tobacconists tobacco-water may be procured at a shilling per gallon; 
in it dip the shoots, and the insects will immediately perish ; it does not in the 
least degree injure the plant. If to sprinkle over the heads of plants indiscrimi- 
nately, the tobacco water should be diluted by mixing with it an equal quantity 
of water. — C onductor.] 


Criterion of a Carnation. — With regard to form, I think, as with all 
florists’ flowers, that in looking over the centre it should be as near as possible a 
complete circle, and when held up and looked at sideways should describe the 
half of an oval, or nearly so, for the trifling cupping of the guard petals will take 
oflP the extremes and form an elliptic. 1 do not know that 1 can convey my 
ideas better than by selecting Gregory’s King Alfred a8|t criterion. 1 do not 
say this sha// be the standard, neither do 1 say it is the best flower that I know; 
but it is a flower that, if well grown, possesFes all the necessary ” properties of 
a good Carnation ; and, as it is well known to growers in all parts of the country, 
is an easier way of making myself understood than by attempting a set of rules 
that would confuse and perplex your readers, without, pethaps, making th^ 
comprehend my meaning. Florist. 
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Mbtudd of Destroying the Aoa.rus, oh Red Spider, Slugs, and other 
Insects on Plants, without injuring the Leaves. — lii all the recipes for 
destroying Acari which I have seen, sulphur is an ingredient; this, in its crude 
state, will not unite with the liquids used for that purpose, and therefore it can 
have little or no eftect, except when applied as a wash on the heated flues of a 
house. In order to make it unite with soaj)siid8, tobacco water, and other liquids 
usually made use of for destroying insects, it must be converted into a sulphuret , 
by boiling it with lime or an alkaline salt, as in the following mixture, which 
expeditiously and effectually destroys the red spider, by merely immersing the 
plant, or part infested, in the mixture. 

Common soft soap, half an ounce; sulphuret of lime, one ounce by measure, 
or two tablespoonfuls; soft water (hot), one ale quart. The soap and sulphuret 
to be first well mixed with an iron or wooden spoon, in the same manner as a 
mixture of egg and oil is made for a salad ; the hot water is then to be added 
by degrees, stirring the mixture well with a painter’s brush, as in making a 
lather, by which means an uniform fluid will be obtained, like whey, without any 
sediment, which may be used as soon as it is cool enough to bear the hand in it. 

This mixture will destroy every insect usually found in the greenhouse, by 
mere immersion, except the coccus, or scaly insect, which adheres so closely to 
the stem, or under side of the leaf, that the mixture cannot reach its vulnerable 
parts; therefore, in this case, the mixture must be applied with a brush that 
will dislodge the insect. If the mixtui-e be put into a wooden bowl, or any other 
shallow vessel, small plants in pots, and the leaves and branches of larger ones, and 
of fruit trees, may he easily immersed in it by pressing them down with the hand. 

The above mixture will not destroy the black aphides of the cherry-tree, nor 
the green aphides of the plum-tree, by immersing the leaves and branches of it, 
there being an oiliness on these insects which prevents its adhering to them. 
It will destroy them by applying it with a brush, but this is too tedious a 
process. It has been recommended, by writers on horticulture, to wash these 
ami other fruit-trees against walls before the leaves and buds appear, with 
mixtures which cannot be >afely applied after; for which purpose the above 
mixture, with the addition of spirits of turpentine, is likely to succeed as w oil as 
any other, or better; but 1 have not yet had an opportunity of giving it a trial. 
Half an ounce, by measure, of spirits of turpentine being first well mixed with 
the soap, and the sulphuret and water added as before; or the wash may be 
made stronger, by adding twice the quantity of each ingredient to the same 
quantity of water. 

For destroying slugs and worms there is no recipe so simple, attended with so 
little trouble, and, when properly applied, so efiectual, as common lime water. 
The plants on which the slugs are found must be watered with it twice at least, 
at an interval of three or four minutes. If you place three or four slugs ou the 
ground, and pour lime-water on them from a watering-pan, you will soon perceive 
them throwing off a kind of slough, and after that crawling away ; but if you 
sprinkle them again with the lime-water, they will not be able to throw off 
another slough, and soon die after the second operation. When a person has, 
therefore, watered as many plants as takes up the time of three or four minutes, 
he must turn back to the place where he began, and water them again. 

Lime*water, for this purpose, may be easily made, so as to be always ready. 
Into a trough, containing about 55 gallons of water, throw in two or three 
shovelfuls of lime, stir it up three or four times on that day, and the next day 
the liquor is clear and fit for use, and will contioue to answer the purpose for 
some time, without adding any fresh lime, by stirring it up again before it is 
used, and let it settle. If the lime-water be of sufficient strength, it will 
destroy the large grey snail with twice watering, and all worms that are out of 
the ground at the time of watering, and it will not injure the most tender plant 
when used in a clear state.— Gazette, 

Hot-water Apparatus,— Your correspondent, Mr. Beaton, in a recent number 
o** the Gardeners’ Chronicle,” remarks that he likes Mr. Corbett’s oj)en-trough 
system of heating with hot water, but appears rather to doubt whether the vapour 
can l)e confined sufiiciently for ripening fruit. We are able to answer any objec- 
tions ou this point, as we have this summer (not one in which the sun’s rays have 

X 2 
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been too liberally distributed) witnessed several instances in which Pines and 
Grapes have been ripened in the highest perfection in houses heated solely by 
Mr. Corbett’s ap])aratu8. The opinion in favour of this method which we ex- 
pressed in an early number of your valuable paper has most satisfactorily been 
confirmed in every place where this apparatus has been erectetl. — (Lucombe, 
PincCi and Co,f Exeter Nuraertf,) 


On Perpetual Roses. — ^Too much praise cannot be given to the persons by 
whose industry so many beautiful and fragrant Roses have been raised which 
adorn our gardens for so long a season, more especially oruamentab from Sep- 
tember to November. Tlie Sillovving kinds are what I can most confidently 
recommend to every Rose grower who desires to possess a select collection : — 
Crimson (Rose du Roi)^ fine rosy crimson, very fragrant. 

Bernard (Pompon Perpetuel), fine rosy carmine, fine shape, and very double. 
Autinous, fine rich crimson purple. 

Duchess of Sutherland, beautiful rose colour. 

Clementine Duval, handsome rose colour. 

Madame Lafi‘ay, very handsome deep rose colour. 

Reine de la Guillotiere, fine rich dark crimson, very double. 

Billiard, beautiful bright rose. 

Conronne de Beranger, fine purple, very double, very fragrant. 

Prince Albert, sometimes red, lilac, or crimson velvet, very fragrant. 

Fulgorie, beautiful rose colour. 

Piincess Helena, fine rose colour, beautifully veined. 

Flora, very beautiful red. 

Gloire des Perpetuelles, very brilliant carmine-red. 

Madame Desprez, fine lilac. 

Delice d’Hiver, vivid rose colour. 

Josephine Antoinette, fine rose, beautifully veined. 

Perpetuelle d’Angers, beautiful pale blush, very fragrant. 

Portlandica caruear., beautiful fiesh colour. 

Stanwell Perpetual, beautiful flesh colour. 

Bernard, fine rich rosy salmon. 

Comte de Paris, deep rich crimson. 

Lady Fordwich, deep rose colour, very rich. 

William Jesse, bright pink, a beautiful rose. 

La Mieune, rich deep red, very double and compact. 

Du Trianon, beautiful light pink, fine rose. 

La Maguauime, deep rose, beautifully veined. 

Rose de Roi, panachee, rich crimson with white stripes. 

Torrida, very rich deep crimson. 

Volumineuse, beautiful blush colour. 

Coquette de Montmorency, beautiful bright red, very handsome. 

Clementine Duval, pretty delicate rose colour. 

Julie de Loynes, beautiful white. 

Perpetuelle Rivers, bright rose, fine grower. 

The above contain not only the best kinds, but a beautiful contrast in colours 
and fragrance. I think it necessary to add that Perpetual Roses require a 
superabundance of food every year, therefore a fresh supply must be added. 
Early in November the surface soil should be stirred, not dug, aud four inches 
deep of well-rotted hotbed dung (cow-dung is best) be laid over entire, upon which 
lay a sprinkling of earth to hide the appearance of the dung, or cover it with 
green moss. Attention to the above is particularly necessary when the Roses 
ate grown singly upon lawns, nor should one ever have the roots covered witb^ 
turf, or they will soon perish. Perpetual Roses require to be pruned twice 
a-year : first, when the beds are dressed in Novemlrer, tht®, cir off about two- 
thtrds from every shoot of the preceding summer's growt* and if too crowded, 
cut some entirely away. In the early part of J une following there is usually a 
number of luxuriant shoots, each crowned with flower buds j from such profusiou 
half of the shoots must be cut back to half their length i this will cause the 
shortened branches to put forth fresh shoots, which will produce a profusion of 
bloom in autumn. 

August IGth, 1842. 
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(Continued from p, 166.) 

Ericas , — Of this lovely tribe the specimens exhibited were exceedingly well 
growii> beautifnl in bloom^ and of vigorous growth. The plants were not tall and 
straggling, hut whatever height, they were complete bushes, feathered down to 
the edges of the potsj generally, however, they were managed sons to have them 
dwarf with a broad surface, the whole of it clothed with bloom. To render them 
thus bushy, and even to overhang the edges of the pots, the growers stop the 
leading shoots when the plants are young, and of the lateral ones judiciously tliiii 
out all superfluous ones, and growing them in frames which are raised at the 
corners six inches high so as to allow a current of air to pass through ; the sashes 
are often wholly removed to give plenty of air, and in hut scorching sun a shade 
is thrown over fur a few hours. The surface of the ground in the frames is kept 
moist, and gives a cool atmosphere, which contributes to the well being of the 
plant in a great degree, and plants thus cultivated are scarcely ever affected with 
mildew. In this manner we saw a fine collection of vigorous bushy plants, grown 
at Mrs. Lawrence’s. When the plants are in bloom, they are placed in the 
greenhouse for show ; whilst here, the atmosphere is kept moist by pouring water 
several times a-day upon the floor or stage on which the plants are placed ; a 
raised floor of gravel, filling up a tan-pit, or stone shelf, &c., are provided at Mrs. 
Lawrence’s. The soil in which it is found they grow the best is heath mould 
that has a good di^al of fibre in it, the surface being procured ,* this is not sifted 
at all, but chopped up with the spade so as to be in a rough state. In potting, 
some largish pieces are laid at the bottom mixed with portions of broken pots, 
then the usual soil in which a few pieces of porous stone or pot are intermixed. 
By this means the soil is kept from close binding ; being open and porous, the 
water, &c., passes freely through, and the porous materials of stone, pot, &c., 
hold moisture, so that in a temporary drought for lack of water the moistened 
materials are found beneficial. 

In order to keep the roots at the sides of the pots cool, Mr. Barnes had the pots 
placed inside larger ones, and the spaces between filled up with sand, which being 
kept moist produces a very betieficial efiect,aiid prevents the plants becoming brown. 

There was a collection of E. ve/ttriaosa in numerous hybrid varieties, exhibited 
by W. H. Story, Esq., of Isleworth, which comprised the best grown lot of plants 
we ever saw, and in their pretty form, and varied colours, in such a profusion of 
flowers, produced an admirable display. The following sorts were exhibited: 
E. veutneosa alba hirsuta, rubra, densa rosea, hirsuta rosea, cunspicua hirsuta, 
purpurescens, coccinea, hirsuta superba, alba stricta, cunspicua, fasciculata, rosea, 
coru scans, fasciculata longiflora, dependens rosea, coccinea superba, teuuiflora 
superba, perspicuuides, deusa carnea, dependens superba, purpurea albu, coccinea 
major, (No. 24) superbi^sima. Each pliant was about fifteen inches high above 
the pot, and half a yard across, very bushy, and in the most vigorous health. 

Heaths, 20 siiecies. — 1st. Mr. May, gardener to E. Goodheart, Esq., (not 
named.) Prize. Gold Knightian medal. 

2ad. Mr. Barnes, gardener to W. Norman, Esq., (not named.) Silver gilt medal. 

3rd. Mr. Goode, gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, E. ventricosa superba, coccinea 
minor, tenuiflora, rosea superba, curvifiora, vestita alba, ve^tita fulgida, cam- 
panulata, inflata, mutabilis, intermedia, Westphalingia, splendens, Linnseoides, 
dependens, perspicua nana, Gavendishil, (very superb,) Beaumoutia, depressa. 

4th. Mr. Jackson, nurseryman, Kingston, (not named.) Silver gilt medal. 

A magnificent plant of Erka depressa was exhibited by Messrs. Veitch’s of 
Exeter ; it was 4^ feet high, and 2 across, having upwards of 600 heads of its 
lovely greenish yellow flowers ; the plant was admirably well grown, ch>thed 
beautifully in every part, so as completely to hide the stem. This kind well de- 
serves to he grown in every collection. 

Erica splendens , — ^This fine species was exhibited by W. H. Story, Esq., and 
Mr. Barnes ; each plant was about 2} feet high, and were one mass of beauty. 
The fine tubular-formed flowers, of a beautiful orange-scarlet colour, produced a 
fine effect. It deserves a place in every collection. 

Erica odorata alba, — Mr. Green exhibited a plant about half a yard high, which 
was an entire surface mass of flowers, and the pure white, pendulous, bell-formed, 
very fragrant blossoms, were delightfully pretty. It deserves to be grown in 
every collection. 
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Erica ventricom carnea. — Mr. Clarke, gardener at Shirley Park, exhibited a 
fine plant, about three feet high and equally broad, naost profusely in bloom. 

E, eleyans. — Mr. Jac kson had a fine plant of this beautiful kind in most vigor- 
ous health, and though it is of a very dwarf habit, this plant was half a yard 
high, and with its fine pretty green flowers had an interesting appearance. 

Erica tricolor. — A very superb plant of this handsome species was exhibited by 
Mr. Salter, gardener to J. Yelles, Esq., of Bath; it was three feet high and the same 
in breadth, and its branches pendulously laden with its red, pink and peen flowers* 
Erica Bawicana. — ^Mr. Jackson, of Kingston Nursery, exhibited a beautiful 
bushy plant, near five feet high, in fine bloom, which, with its pearl-white blos- 
soms in oodtrast whh the rich deep foliage, produced a pretty appearance. 

EHoaprapcntlcm Was shown by Mr. Barnes. It was about a yard high, wholly 
clothed with its beautiful pendent, bell-shaped, rosy-iauple flowers. 

Erica mmcclma . — fine plant of this pretty species was exhibited iii fine 
bloom, with its fragrant, pretty pink flowers. 

Erica mundula*-y^t> Barnes had a fine plant of this very neat and strikingly 
pretty flowermg kind. The flowers standing erect, and the surface of each ^ing 
near half an inch across, of a lovely lilac with a red eye, give a very interesting 
appearance* 

We could not justly insert all the particulars of the fine articles exhibited in 
one, or even two numbers of our publication, to the exclusion of all other matters, 
but in our next we hope to conclude the lists. 

{Pelargoniums continued^) 

The following obtained the prizes at the exhibition on the 9th July, viz. 

1st class. Sultana, (Forster’s.)-— The lower petals of a fine rosy-salmon, the 
upper petals of a scarlet crimson, having a large clouded spot. Of first-rate form. 

2nd class. Actaeon, (Forster’s.) — The lower petals of a delicate salmon-colour, 
the upper petals of a bright salmon colour, having a large clouded dark spot ex- 
tending near to the edge. 

3rd class. Flambeau, (Forster’s.) — The lower petals of a rosy-salmon colour, 
upper petals of a bright scarlet-salmon, having a large, bright, rich, velvety spot. 

Eros, (Eorster s.)— The lower petals of a delicate salmon, upper petals fine 
scarlet* crimson, having a darker crimson spot shading off to the edge. Fine form. 

Mi/o . — The under petals of a bright rosy-crimson, upper petals scarlet-crimson, 
having a clear dark velvet spot. The centre of the flower bluish tioge. Very fine 
form. 

Prince of Wales, (Pamplin’s.) — The lower petals rose-coloured, with a light 
centre, upper petals having a large clouded spot which nearly covers the whole. 
Very fine form. 

6’ir Isaac Newlon, (Pamplin’s.) — The lower petals a beautiful pink, upper petals 
bright rose, having a large clouded spot. Very fine form. 

Constellation f (Garth’s.) — ^The lower petals of a pietty pink, upper petals bright 
pink, with a large dark spot. The centre of the flower is nearly white. Very 
fine form, 

Mr. Whomes, gardener to E. Forster, Esq., exhibited a seedling named Lord 
Chancellor, for which he obtained the silver Knightian medal. The lower petals 
of a bright rosy-salmon colour, upper petals of a bright scarlet crimson, having 
a large dark clouded spot. 

Mr. Pamplin received a similar medal for his seedling Count D’Orsay ; the 
description we gave in our last. 

Mr. Cock of Chiswick, who has shown on former occasions the finest specimens 
ever seen, exhibited two collections, which exceeded all former ones. They were 
large, healthy, and in profuse bloom, and trained so as to form a head of bloom, 
in the form of a cauliflower, which flowered from the summit #wn to the lowest 
shoot, so as to conceal the edges of the pots. The followitg kmds were included 
in the two twelves shown, viz.,— Flash, Orange Bovon, Clarissa, Mabel, Lady 
Carlinle, liord Mayor, Lady Flora, Prince of Waterloo, Oliver Twist, Acm^ 
Wonder, Annette, Jupiter, Eiza superba, Penelope, Britannia, Matilda. The 
Picotees and Carnations exhibited ap|)eared to create general interest ; never have 
we before seen so fine a display of these beautiful flowers. The stands were nu- 
merous, and the exhibitors had evkiently prepared for a contest, for all the stands 
bore evidence of great care and skill in the management of the flowers. The 
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Picotees were in very fine condition ; the flowers were clean and the edging fin 
in colour. Among the Carnations, Puxley’s Prince Albert, Holmes’ Count Pau- 
lina, Colcutt’s Brutus, Lord Brougham, Young’s Earl Grey, and Cartwright’s 
Rainbow, were very fine in the Binaries; and Brook's Flora’s Garland, Wilson’s 
Harriet, Willnoer’s Endyraion, Knott’s Alfred the Great, Addenbroke’s Lydia, 
Willmer’s Solander, and Hogg’s Colonel of the Blues, we noticed as being very 
superior in the Flakes. The Picotees were certainly finer in their class than the 
Carnations, and more difficult to select from. Wood’s Agrippina, Giddens’s Teaser, 
Brinkler’s Masterpiece, a rather better flower than Teaser, Sharp’s Gem, a new 
and fine variety, Sharp’s Criterion, Pollen’s Lady Peel, Dickson’s Trip to Cam- 
bridge, Ac., &c., were conspicuous among the finest varieties. T. Barnard, Ksq., 
took the lead among amateurs in the Picotees^ for a stand of very beautiful 
flowers, containing the folbwing varieties : — Wilmer’s Queen, Russell’s Lady 
Hardwick, Kirtland’s Duke of Wellington, Brinkler’s Lady Chesterfield, Gid- 
dens’s Teaser, Giddens’s Sir Robert Pe5, Barnard’s Mrs. Barnard, Garrett’s Lady 
Dacre, Giddens’s Miss Desbqrough, Annesley’s Plenipo, Annesley’s SanspareiJ, 
Lady Ackland, Dickson’s Trip to Cambridge, Hogg’s Queen of England, Brink- 
ler’s Mrs, Drake, Brinkler's Masterpiece, Lady Macklean, Green’s Queen, Kirt- 
land’s Princess Augusta, Giddens’s Diana, Wilson’s Harry, Wood’s Pamela, 
Dearlove’s Favourite, Seedling. A Picotee of good properties from Mr. Smith, 
named Prince Albert, received a certificate of merit, and a similar prize was 
awarded to a crimson bizarre named Venus, from Mr. AUoway, in which the white 
was of good quality ; it possessed also a well-formed petal, with an even edge, 
the marking dear, and tlie colour well distributed. Mr. Burnip’s stand of win- 
ning Carnations consisted of Colonel of the Blues, Bucknall’s Ulysses, Davison’s 
No. 1, Colcutt’s Brutus, Knott’s Alfred the Great, Kley’s Manego, Christian’s 
Excellent, Holmes’s Count Paulina, Lady Cbetwynd, Brooks’s Flora’s Garland, 
Mansley’s Beauty of Woodhoiise, Clegg’s Harkaway, Puxley’s Prince Albert, 
Martin’s Mars, Jacques’s Georgiana, Young’s Earl Grey, Christian’s Mary 
Christian, Wilson’s Harriett, Hogg’s Princess Marie, Smith’s Princess Augusta, 
Greasley’s Lord Brougham, Hufton’s Rosa, Wakefield’s Magna Charta, 


FLORICULTURAL CALENDAR FOR OCTOBER. 

Annuals. — Seeds of most kinds will now be perfected, if not before ; they 
should be gathered before frost operates upon them, or in many instances the 
seeds will be destroyed by it, more particularly if there be wet with the frost. 
Seeds may still be sown in pots fur planting out next spring. And many hardy 
sorts may he sown in the open border to bloom early. 

Auriculas. — The plants should now be taken into winter quarters, by placing 
them in frames, &c. A layer of lime rubbish, or coal ashes, should be sprinkled 
over the surface ; upon this prepared bed let bricks be laid in rows, so that the 
pots can stand thus elevated, which admitting a free circulation around the pots 
and plants, is very beneficial to the latter. At all times through the winter, 
admit all possible air, so that the plants be protected from wet ; aud never water 
the plants over the foliage, nor give any to the roots till they are quite dry, par- 
ticularly in frosty weather ; for during its severity, the drier the roots are, the 
less will the plants suffer. 

Biennials. — Plants of this class may now be successfully planted out, so 
that they may strike root before winter sets in. When biennials are delayed 
planting out till spring, they do not bloom so vigorously or profusely as if planted 
in autumn. 

Calceolarias. — Plants of the herbaceous class out in open borders should 
have any ofisets taken off and potted, in order to have winter protection, and be 
suitable plants for turning out next spring. 

Cuttings, or slips, of shrubby Calceolarias, Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, &c., may 
still be successfully put off for striking ; the earlier in the month, the better they 
will succeed. When plants are grown in the open beds, and the fiost is likely to 
cut off the tops by the end of the month, they should be taken up, and placed 
very closely in boxes, large pots, &c., for preserving during winter. Water 
freely after potting off, but little afterwards at the roots, till the plants have 
struck root ; they may occasionally be sprinkled over the tops. Do not place the 
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plants in heat, to cause them to strike, for if this be done, most of the plants 
will fail ; a cool ground or greenhouse is suitable. 

Gabnation layers, if not taken oif and potted, should be done early in the 
month, and placed in frames for winter protection. 

CiiRYSAWTHEMUMs in ])ot8 should be taken into the greenhouse or cool frame, 
and all possible air admitted at every opportunity ; for if the plants be drawn, 
the blossoms will be weakly, and the colours not near so fine as they otherwise 
would have been. When Chrysanthemums are trained against open walls, it is 
of service to protect them by means of a boarded ledge about ten inches broad 
being placed over the tops of the flowers at night : supporters being driven into 
the wall, with a turned-up end to prevent the board sliding off. This will he 
found a perfect screen from frost. The boarded protection mayr be removed 
during the day, so that no unsightly appearance will be caused by it. 

Dahlias. — Attention to numbering and naming the kinds, &c. should be done 
early. Frequently the surface and crowns of the roots of Dahlias planted high 
will be quite exposed, from rain washing itflP the soil, or by other means. If tne 
frost (which often comes keenly and suddenly towards the end of the month) 
should operate upon the roots, such would be so damaged as probably to rot 
them during winter, or if not so severely affected probably every eye will be so 
injured that notone will push a shoot next season. To prevent this damage, let 
two or three inches deep of soil, or rotten tanners’ bark, be spread over the roots 
close up to the stem of the plant, and extending one foot or more round if; this 
will obviate the liability of suffering by frost, and the plants may be permitted 
to remain blooming till cut off by it. At the end of the month it will probably 
be ii^cessary to take up the old roots. Seeds of Dahlias should be collected, 
selecting the heads of flowers that have bloomed about the end of August, or 
early in September. 

Dutch Hoots, as Tulips, Ranunculuses, Anemones, Hyacinths, &c., may be 
planted at the end of the month. 

Gubrnsby Lilies. — If roots have not been planted, they should be procured, 
and potted into small pots with good rich soil, as early as possible. Most of 
the seedsmen possess routs for sale, at from six to ten shillings per dozen. They 
bloom in a few days from potting, if placed in a room or greenhouse, and con- 
tinue handsome fur a few weeks. 

Hkubacbous Bokper Plants may now be divided and replanted. Bulbous- 
rooted Irises, Lilies, Narcissuses, Crocuses, Snowdrops, &c., that have not been 
replanted for the last two years, should be taken up, divided, and immediately 
planted again. 

“ Hyacinths, and other Dutch bulbs required to bloom in pots as early as 
Christmas, should be ])1anted early in the month ; the pots being plunged to 
the rim. in a warm south border or frame, till the bulbs push roots, and then in- 
troduced into a hotbed frame, &c., to push them into bloom. 

Lobelias, &c. — The various kinds of Lobelias grown in open borders in sum-* 
tner, and requiring protection in winter (such as L. fulgens, splendens, speciosa, 
cardinalis, &c.), should now be taken up and potted. Tliis attention will be 
more necessary in cold parts of the country. The above plants will endure our 
winters, and, in that case, spring is the best time for dividing the offsets from 
the parent plant. Also any tender kinds of border plants should be potted and 
placed for protection. 

Pinks. — One or two-year-old stocky plants of Pinks grown in the open bor- 
ders, if taken up and potted, may be introduced into heat from the beginning 
of December, and will bloom early in spring. Plants for open beds, if not 
already put out, should be done as early as possible. 

Hose Trees. — Plants established in puts, now taken into heat, will bloom at 
the end of December or early in January. So with Rhododendrons and other 
shnibby plants usually forced. ^ - 

Worms in Pots. — Plants that have been out of doorsfduring summer wil 
often have worms entered into them. When there is appearance of this, the 
ball should be turned out entire, and by shaking it, the worms will appear. Or 
give the soil a good watering, with water in which previously unslaked lime 
has Iwen put. The caustic quality of the lime will cause the worms to creep to 
the surface, when they can he picked off. 
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ARTICLE I. 

PELARGONIUM, vaiubtibs. (S/oJ-Ps Rill.) 

Gkuaniaceac, Monadelphu Heptanduia. 

[pKLARCiONiiraf) 80 named from pelargos^ a stork; the capsules somewhat 
resembling’ the head and beak of a stork.] 

No. 1. Lyne’s Princess Royal. — Raised by P. E. Lyne, Esq. 

No. 2. Bassett’s Glory of the West. — Raised by Mr. Thomas 
Bassett, Priory Gardens, Bodmin, in Cornwall. Tlie gold medal of 
the Royal Society of Cornwall was awarded for this variety, exhibited 
at Plymouth. 

No, 3. Lyne’s Sunrise. — Also raised by P. E. Lyne, Esq. The 
gold medal of the Royal Society of Cornwall was also awarded for 
this variety. Additional particulars of the above are given in the 
Cabinet Number for September. See Advertising sheet, page xiv. 

The entire stock of the above has been purchased by Mr. W. E, 
Rendle, Nurseryman, Union-road Nurseries, Plymouth, who now 
offers plants for sale. Specimens have been seen at most of the 
principal exhibitions, both at the London shows and in the country, 
where they were deemed of first-rate character, and deserving a place 
in every collection. 

We have, in recent Numbers, given a description of all the first- 
rate kinds exhibited for the first time this season ; and in no former 
year has there been so many superior new flowers exhibited. The 
beauty and perfection to which (in character and culture) they have 
attained, almost compel every admirer of floral beauties to become 
what is termed a geranium grower. 

VoL. X. No. 117. 
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ON THE CULTUKE OP PELARGONIUMS. 


To assist persons not already acquainted with the method of culture 
now practised by the London growers, we give the particulars fur- 
nished us by the most celebrated of them. 

Pelargoniums are usually denominated Geraniums, although they 
constitute a very different family. The following mode of culture 
applies to the shrubby class of Pelargoniums, usually exhibited at the 
floral meetings for competition. 

They always succeed best when grown in a house apart from other 
plants, and to be placed upon a stage as near to the glass as circum- 
stances will admit: thus placed is a most essential point in their 
culture. Where a greenhouse is of necessity appropriated to other 
classes of plants, then it is best to have pit-frames to grow the 
Pelargoniums in till blooming season ; and when the flower-stems 
have pushed about half their length, to introduce the plants into the 
greenhouse for blooming. When they are in the greenhouse, and 
the petals are bursting the calyx, the temperature must be kept high, 
and be kept so till the blooming is over. If it is desired to have large 
and bold flowers, this attention is very necessary ; and, though at a 
hot season of the year, the house should be kept closed in a great 
degree, using a canvass shade when mid-day sun is intense. This 
mode of treatment with blooming plants is the principal reason of the 
flowers exhibited by the London growers being generally so superior 
in size to any I ever saw in the country. 

Having thus premised as to situation, &c., I shall commence with 
observations on culture at the period of propagation. 

In the first week of July the cuttings are taken off, and inserted 
in loam and leaf mould ; then placed in a cool frame, plunged to the 
rim, which is kept pretty close, and shaded from the sun. Some- 
times, instead of being inserted in pots, the cuttings are inserted in 
an open border, fully exposed to the mid-day sun. This is especially 
the case when a considerable quantity is required. 

In about six weeks the cuttings are rooted; they are then 
carefully removed, so as to retain the new roots, and potted sepa- 
rately into what are termed sixty-aized pots, in a^compost of equal 
parts of well-enriched loam and sandy peat. i|fter potting, they are 
placed on boards or slates, in a warm situation in the open air, where 
they can be shaded for a short time till they can bear the sun, after 
which they are fully exposed. Where there are frames to place them 
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in, the facility for readily shading is afforded. Some of the extensive 
growers have boards, a foot or so deep, placed along the sides at about 
five feet apart, and have hoops over, so as to throw mats over for 
shading, protection from excessive wet, or to afford security against 
a sudden frost in autumn. 

About the last week in September, the plants are usually removed 
into the house or cool frame, where they are placed as near the glass 
as circumstances admit of ; at the same time they are re-potted into 
forty-eights, and the leading shoots stopped at the third or fourth 
joint ; this induces the juoduction of lateral shoots, and causes the 
plants to become bushy. The compost used is one-half well-enriched 
turfy loam, and the other leaf-mould and sandy peat, to which is added 
a small portion of bone-dust ; but this is given with caution, and never 
near the surface of the soil. When fire-heat is required, its applica- 
tion is only so as to keep the temperature of the house at about forty 
degrees ; and, whenever admissible by day, to give, all that can be, 
so frost is kept out. 

About the middle of December the plants are re-potted into thirty- 
twos. After this potting, the temperature of the house is increased 
for about three weeks, so as to stimulate the roots immediately to 
push afresh, as well as to obtain an early su])ply of new shoots. 

About the middle of February the plants are again shifted into a 
size larger, any shoots requiring to be stopped arc done, and each 
shoot is tied separately to a proper stake. 

At the end of March the plants are carefully examined, and very 
freely thinned of the lateral shoots, and a regular distribution retained. 
In order to have the plant uniform in growth, a small stick is put to 
each shoot, to which it is secured, and the arrangement made so as to 
be uniform. Those plants that have filled the pots with roots require 
shifting into larger, and they are carefully done, keeping the balls 
entire, as in the former potting, in the compost using a good portion 
of rotten cow-dung. Twice a-day they require to be syringed over 
the tops. 

About the end of April, or the first week in May, the plants are 
looked over again, and a considerable thinning of the shoots again 
takes place, leaving the most vigorous ones for blooming. A careful 
attention is always given to the watering of the plants, to prevent 
them flagging. Where there is the opportunity, and superior speci- 

Y 2 
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mens are desired, liquid manure water is occasionally given ; the 
plants, too, are frequently syringed over the tops, and the house 
shaded. When the green fly makes its appearance, either the house 
is smoked or diluted tobacco-water is syringed over the plants, which 
effectually destroys the insect. Plants thus attended to become fine 
specimens, blooming profusely and vigorously. 

When the blooming season is over, the plants are removed to an 
exposed situation for a week or ten days, and then are headed down 
so as to leave each shoot about three inches long. As soon as they 
have pushed shoots about two inches long, they are re-potted ; the 
old soil is nearly all shook off the roots ; they are shortened too, and 
again planted, each in a pot two sizes less than it had been in. 
Where there arc numerous lateral shoots now produced, they are 
stripped off, so as to leave but a due proportion. These plants are 
again re-potted in February, into twelves, in a compost as before 
directed ; they are afterwards thinned and otherwise treated, as done 
the previous year. These plants make superior specimens to the first 
season, in size and vigour. When, however, an extraordinary speci- 
men is desired, the plant is not allowed to bloom much the first year, 
so as to throw all the vigour possible into the wood. It is cut down, 
as done to the others, to furnish a supply of laterals, and treated in 
all other respects as above directed. 

The following particulars of treatment practised by the most suc- 
cessful grower, Mr. Cook, of Chiswick, was given us by him, which 
we here annex : — 

Mr. Cook strikes his cuttings about the beginning of June, or sooner, 
if the plants will bear cutting. As soon as rooted they are removed 
into sixty-sized pots, and set in a sliady situation on boards or slates, 
or in a cold frame. When rooted, they are removed to an open situa- 
tion, and as soon as the plants will hear the sun without flagging they 
are stopped. In September they are re-potted into forty-eight sized 
pots, and at this time he commences training. In December and 
January those that are sufficiently strong are again shifted into 
sixteen- sized pots : in these pots they are allowed lo bloom. About 
the middle of July or beginning of August theyfare headed down and 
set in a shady sheltered situation ; and, when the plants have shoots 
nearly an inch long, the soil is nearly all shaken from the roots, and 
they are again re-potted into the same sized pots. As the shoots are 
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formed they are carefully thinned out. In the greenhouse, the plants 
intended for exhibition are kept four feet apart; the front sashes are 
kept open on all convenient occasions. In November the plants are 
stopped, and a stake put to each shoot. The leaves are thinned out 
to allow the air to circulate freely. In December and January the 
strongest plants are again selected, and potted into eight-sized pots ; 
and at this time additional heat is applied to enable the plants to root 
rapidly. In February they are syringed in the afternoon, but suf- 
ficiently early to allow them to dry before night. In March they arc 
again re-potted in No. two-sized pots; water is now very liberally sup- 
plied. When the flowers begin to open, a shading of cheese-cloth is 
used on the outside of the house. Air is admitted before the sun has 
much power on the glass, and this is found to prevent the attacks of 
the green fly. The success of all the other operations depends on the 
mode of applying fire-heat. The fires are lighted at three or four 
o’clock in the afternoon, and allowed to go out about nine or ten. They 
are again lighted about three or four in the morning. The ther- 
mometer, during the night, is kept at 40 or 42 degrees Fah- 
renheit. The soil is prepared thus : — a quantity of turfy loam is 
chopped and laid up in a heap, a quantity of fresh stable litter is then 
shaken up and laid in the form of a mushroom bed. If the weather 
is dry at the time, the manure is well watered ; liquid manure and 
the steam or ammonia is prevented from passing off by a covering of 
slates. In this state it is allowed to remain fifteen or sixteen days, 
and is then mixed with about an equal quantity of fresh loam ; and, 
when the mixing is completed, the heap is at last covered with loam. 
At the end of a month or five weeks it is turned over three or four 
times, in order that the dung and loam may incorporate well together. 
At the end of twelve months it is fit for use. To two barrowfulls of this 
compost is added one of leaf-mould and a peck and a-half of silver sand. 

Those persons who have not seen the superb specimens exhibited 
by the London growers can scarcely form an idea of their superiority 
over what are seen in the country. By the above attention plants are 
obtained of the most healthy and vigorous growth, two to four feet 
high, and three to four in diameter, unique in form, and so clothed 
with fine foliage, down to the rim of the pot, that not a stem is seen. 

When bees are allowed to enter the house, they injure the petals 
and disfigure the flowers : to prevent this, gauze blinds are used# 
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ARTICLE 11. 

DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF TULIPS, 

BY SLATER, FLORIST, OF PEACOCK HOUSE, CHAPEL LANE, CHKB'rKAM 

HILL, NEAR MARCHESTBR. 

(Continued from page 232.) 

NOBLK BLANCHE 

Is a second row feathered Rose; good cup, bottom a muddy white ; 
very like Vesta, feathered, but rather shorter in the cup 

NON PLUS ULTRA 

Is a third row flamed Byblomen; good form, bottom pure, the 
feathering and flaming of an incomparable colour; a good stage 
variety. 

NECTAR 

Is a third row flamed Byblomen ; good form, bottom pure, and the 
colours dark ; a good stage flower. 

OSIRIS 

Is a second row flamed Bizarre, broke by Mr. Greig, near London. 
The form of this flower is good, as well as the colours, hut the 
bottom is stained. This variety took the premier ])rize this year at 
the Cambridge Tulip Meeting, as well as the first in the class of 
flamed bizarres, 

PLATOFF 

Is a fourth row feathered Bizarre; form good, as well as bottom. 
It is generally said by the florists in this neighbourhood that it is 
only Charles X. There are several strains of this flower, Mr. 
Bartlett’s strain sells the highest. A good stage flower. 

PLUTO SUPERB 

la a first row flamed Byblomen, of good form, bottom pure, and the 
colours dark. This variety was introduced by an amateur florist 
residing at Morpeth, and although it has been nearly twenty years in 
this country, the whole stock consists of four blooming roots and a 
few^ offsets. It is a shy breeder, and if plentiful would not be 
surpassed by any Tulip cultivated. 

f 

POLYPHEMUS 

Is a third row flamed Bizarre, raised from seed by the late Mr. Clark, 
and broke by the late Mr. Lawre^, of Hampton, who sold four 
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bulbs for 5(W. after it had bedn broken three years, although it was 
well known that Mr. Glatke and his friends had roots in their pos- 
session. This variety has been for years cried up in the South as 
one of the finest Bizarres cultivated. It is a question with many 
florists whether it deserves the character bestowed upon it. In the 
first place its stamens or filaments are stained, which, if we may 
credit the southern florists, would condemn any pair when staged for 
competition, and the yellow outside a pale straw colour. Here I 
would ask, how is it that a Tulip slightly tinged like Polyphemus 
and Osiris should be rejected by them if raised in the north, whilst 
those of their own raising are tolerated and even allowed to win ? 
Having thus introduced the stained bottoms, I must say that when 
in London two years ago, I was rather surprised to see so many of 
this description in their collections. But there must be a motive for 
all this, or else why the numerous attacks u))on their brethren in 
the north every month. It is not at all to their credit tliat there is 
not a more kindly feeling towards them. We are all labourers in 
the same field, and I hope to see a little more of that Christian maxim 
in their conduct, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself/’ than 
at present. I have thus digressed to write tlie sentiments of my 
brethren here ; not with any ill feeling, but only to remind them that 
we have never attempted to retaliate when we have had so many 
opportunities of doing so justly. Polyphemus has ti good cup, yellow 
bottom, tinged stamens, a good yellow inside, and pale straw colour 
outside, is a good stage flower. This variety has several names, of 
which Reis Effendi is said to be one. 

PoMPE Funebre 

Is a third row flamed Bizarre, cup rather long, bottom pure, and the 
outside colour a bright lemon colour, and its broad and almost black 
feathering causes it to rank higher than any other of the same class. 
It is rather a late variety, and being a shy breeder is also scarce. It 
appears from the extracts from Tulip catalogues by Mr. Groom in his 
lecture, that there was a new variety introduced in 1780, which was 
sold at 5/. 5 j., whilst the old one was selling at 8/. Ss. I this year 
broke a breeder from a celebrated grower, which was far different 
from one I had from Haarlem, which was considered the crack root 
there, and I think it must be a new one. Its cup was considerably 
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longer, the bottom was as pure, and the ground colour a deeper 
yellow. It is rather singular that this variety, was selling in the year 
1772 for 20/., and 1780 at only eight guineas, and 1783, the new 
one, at 6/., and the old one at 15/. Pompe Funebre is a first rate 
stage flower, and I should class it as one of the best varieties culti- 
vated. 

Ponceau Brillant (same as Cerise Royal). 

Pretiosa 

Is a fourth row feathered Rose, introduced about the year 1769, is 
rather early, and the finest variety is called by the Loudon florists 
“ Thunderbolt.” 

Prince Albert 

Is a second row dark feathered Bizarre, broke by Mr. Groom in the 
year 1839, from one of his seedling breeders. It is of good form, 
pure bottom, the inside a good yellow, the outside, if exposed to the 
atmosphere, wwld be a creamy white, something like Carlo Dolci, 
but if kept covered, will be a pale straw colour. The feathering 
deep and heavy, and calculated by its marking to suit the country 
w^ell, had the ground colour been good. 

Prince Elie 

Is a fourth row flamed Byblomcn, good cup, pure bottom, the colours 
dark white, good, and will rank highly as a stage or bed flower. 

Princess Wiliielmina 

Is a second row flamed Rose, cup long, bottom pure, colours a rosy 
violet. 

Princess Victoria 

Is a third row flamed Rose, broke by the late Mr. Strong, of Brook 
Green, Hammersmith. Its form is not good, inclined to a tun-dish 
shape, and is of a primrose colour inside and out when opening, and 
takes a long time to bleach. 

Ponceau tres blanc 

Is a first row flamed Rose, of a scarlet colour |inJnate variety, its 
cup is a rich China white and beautifully flamed. It is highly 
esteemed amongst the southern florists; w’as introduced in 1787, tlie 
price 40^., 1798, 84?., and in 1830, 63 j. 
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Professor 

Is a second row flamed Byblomen, of good form, pure bottom, and 
colour not dark. It is a good stage variety. 

PUCELLE D’OrLEANS 

Is a second row flamed Rose, good cup, pure bottom, and flamed 
witli a cherry colour. A fine stage flower. 

Queen Charlotte 

Is a second row flamed Byblomen, of which Mr. Butler writes as 
follows : — “ This is decidedly the best flamed Byblomen we possess, 
generally winning the first prize in that class of flowers at our Floral 
Exhibitions. The cup rather long but fine ; the feathered edging a 
deep shining black, and the rib or flame a fine violet. It is rather 
an early variety, but owing to its thick fleshy petals, will continue in 
bloom a considerable time.’* Having thus quoted Mr. Butler, I 
beg leave to differ from him. The petals are rather pointed, and the 
feathering has not those fine touches which add so much to the beauty 
of the Tulip. It has got a name, and in many instances it is placed 
where it is not qualified through it. It is generally called the Bolton 
Queen Charlotte by way of distinction to one sold under that name at 
Stockport. Whether this variety is distinct from the one called by 
that name in the south I have not had an opportunity of judging. 
It is said to be broken from a Dutch Breeder, but with what truth I 
cannot say. Although cultivated in this part of the country about 
the year 1800 , is not at all plentiful. The bulb resembles that of a 
Transparent Noir, long, and by some said to be the same variety ; 
but having bloomed two Transparent Noirs this season, I am of 
opinion they are two distinct varieties. 

Queen Boadicea 

Is a second row feathered Rose, of a scarlet colour, good form, pure 
bottom, the stamens a little stained at the top. This variety was 
broken from a Sherwood Breeder. It is also called Duchess New- 
castle, as before stated iu the description of liudy Crewe. It is rather 
unsteady, but when bloomed fine generally takes a first prize at an 
exhibition. 

Queen Caroline 

Is a second row flamed Byblomen, good cup, and pure bottom, 
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excellent marker, but thin petalled. I believe it was raised in the 
neighbourhood of Derby. 

Queen of Beauties 

Is a second row flamed Byblomen, of an Incomparable shape. An 
excellent stage flower. 

Red Rover 

Is a first row flamed Bizarre, good cup, tinged bottom. An excellent 
stage flower. 

Rbine d’Hongrie 

Is a second row feathered rosy coloured Byblomen, of good form and 
bottom. 

Reine DU Monde 

Is a first row feathered Byblomen of an Incomparable shape and 
colour, raised no doubt from an Incomparable, is a steady marker, 
and first rate stage flower. 

Reine de Mauritania 

Is a second row flamed Rose, very like Triomphe Royalc, if not the 
same. 

Reine de Tulips 

Is a fourth row flamed Byblomen, introduced from Holland, 1782. 
It is very like a Sable Rex, if not the same, the cup good, the bottom 
tinged, and the colour almost a black. An excellent stage flower. 

Reine de Sheba 

Is a second row flamed Byblomen, good cup, pure bottom, a rich 
white and richly feathered with a light violet. It is highly and 
deservedly esteemed. Is an early variety, and tender, and a first 
rate stage flower ; called also Mentor. 

Reid’s No. 39 

Is a first row feathered Rose, raised by a poor weaver in the vicinity 
of Glasgow. It is a fine stage variety. The cup good, the bottom 
tinged a little, and the feathering a rich scarlet colour. It was said 
at one period to be only Vesta feathered, and the^aiiifer treated as an 
impostor for claiming it as a seedling, but after his death, ample 
justice was done to his memory, and it is now admitted by all to be 
genuine. 
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Roi DE Prusse 

Is a first row feathered Byblomen, very like Bienfait, if not the same. 
Rising Sun. 

The same as Catafalque Superieure. 

Rodney. 

The same as Washington. 

Roi de Siam 

Is a fourth row flamed dark coloured Byblomen, of good form, and 
is a fine stage variety, but late and rather unsteady. The white of 
this variety is creamy at opening, and the bottom yellow, and takes 
some days exposure to the rays of the sun to partially remove it. It 
is also sold under the name of Acapulco. 

Rosamond 

Is a second row cherry coloured featliered Rose raised from Unique. 
The bottom is slightly tinged with yellow, it marks well, is of good 
form, and will prove a good stage flower. 

Royal Sovereign, 

Same as Charles X., fine. 

Roscius 

Is a third row feathered Byblomen, the form good, the colour of 
feathering almost black, the white creamy at opening, and is a good 
stage variety. 

Rubens 

Is a third row flamed Byblomen, good form, pure bottom, dark 
coloured, and is a fine stage variety as well as bed flower, 

Rufus 

Is a second row feathered Bizarre, something like Polyphemus as 
respects colour of feathering and ground colour. 

Rose primo bien du Noir 

Is a second row flamed Rose, of good form, pure bottom, and of a 
cherry colour. This variety will prove a very desirable stage flower. 
It is said by Butler to be the same as Rose Camuse, and by a writer 
in the Horticultural Journal as Rose Brillant, Strong’s old Rose 
Camuse, and Bathsheba. I have, whilst writing this description, 
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been comparing the roots of Rose QuartOi Rose Carause, and it, and 
I cannot say that it is Rose Camuse ; and were I to give an opinion, I 
should say it resembles Rose Quarto in the shape of bulb, but having 
bloomed both varieties this season near each other, I cannot say that 
the blooms were alike, but if spared next season, I purpose taking 
more notice when in bloom, as I was only led to suspect it being 
different from the shape of the bulb since they were got up. Sup- 
posed to be introduced in 1780 . 

Rose Monti 

Is a first row flamed Rose, good form, creamy bottom as well as 
creamy white at opening, but will prove a good marking variety. 

Rose Desire 

Is a second row flamed Rose, very similar, if not the same as Triomphe 
Royale. Butler says, this variety is the same as Camuse dc Croix, 
but what I have bloomed, I should certainly say were nothing but 
the variety above named. 

Rose Quarto 

Is a third row Rose, sometimes feathered only, but generally feathered 
and flamed ; is a good stage variety but rather late. 

Rose Superieure 

Is a third row flamed Rose, good, but rather long cup, bottom pure, 
and colours excellent. 

Rose Unique 

Is a second row flamed Rose, well known as taking in general the 
first prize at all Tulip Exhibitions in the north. The cup good but 
rather long, the bottom slightly tinged, but the pencilling of the 
feathering very superior, and the beam up the centre solid, throwing 
innumerable branches into the feather. 

As I find I cannot bring the catalogue to a conclusion before the 
December or January Number, which will be too late for the amateur 
to make his selection, I have put down a few of those intended for 
notice which are worthy of a place in any collection. 

San Joe, Bizarre. | 

Shakspeare, Bizarre. 

Sir E. Knatchbull, Bybloraen. 

Strong’s French Rose, Rose, 
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Superb en Noir, Byblomen. 

Surpasse Catafalque, Bizarre. 

Optimus, ditto, 

Trioinplie RoyaJe, Rose. 

Violet Brun, Byblomen. 

Alexander, ditto. 

Cook, ditto. 

A belle forme, ditto. 

Imperial ditto. 

Waller’s ditto. 

Voltaire, Bizarre. 

Walworth, Rose. 

1 have no doubt that many florists will be much surprised that the 
celebrated Bizarre, Strong’s King, is not inserted in tliis list. The 
reason why it is not so, is this : I had it fine, (in fact extra fine,) and I 
do not consider it worth a place in any choice collection, although I 
paid upwards of 4/. for a small root. Reasons why, will be given 
under its proper head. 


ARTICLE III. 

ON STRIKING CUTTINGS OF PLANTS IN CHARCOAL. 

BY A SUBSCRIIIBR, MELTON MOWBliAY. 

Having met with, in the early part of the summer, an account of the 
great success of an eminent German florist (whose name I cannot 
now recollect) in striking cuttings in charcoal, I have been upon the 
look-out for some account of the experience of others on this plan. 
Finding, however, no further mention of it, I have ventured to send 
you the result of my experiments with charcoal. The originator of 
this method of striking used heat, and had I believe the advantage 
of a forcing house and every convenient apparatus for the purpose. 
He has not given any account of the state in which the charcoal is 
used, but simply states the medium. The probable, nay almost 
certain advantages of this medium struck me as so evident that I at 
once commenced operations, and my success has exceeded my most 
sanguine expectations. Cuttings of all descriptions I have tried, 
whether of succulent or woody plants, have rooted witli a facility I 
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have never before experienced, nor have I failed in one instance. 
Ericas, Maurandias, Calceolarias, Verbenas, Dahlias, Cinerarias, 
Pinks, Carnations, Lobelias, &c. &c. I have by this means, in a very 
short space of time, increased my stock of plants more than tenfold, 
and all without the application of heat or the use of anything more 
expensive than a few hand-glasses. If a few remarks, and a 
description of my method of using the charcoal, would be thought 
desirable, you will have the kindness to give me a hint to that effect 
in your next Number. 

[We shall be much obliged by the particulars at an early con- 
veniencc.— Conductor.] 


ARTICLE IV. 


REMARKS ON SOME OF THE BEST SHOW CARNATIONS, 


BY DIANTHUS. 

I WAS much pleased with Mr. W. Harrison’s descriptive list of Car- 
nations, and hope for its continuance : in the interim, however, I 
forward the list of the best kinds I know in each class, and having 
been an extensive grower for twelve years, and exhibit at most of the 
principal shows, I venture to assert a better selection cannot be 
made. 

Carnations. — Scarlet Bizarres, 


Splendid (Martin’s) — Fine form, with brilliant colour. 

Brutus (Colcutt’s) 1 New, well marked, good form, and white ; 
Patriarch (Hufton’s) J sufficiently large for a stand. 

Duke of Devonshire (Fletcher’s) — Fine form and good colour. 
Lord Stanley „ Very good. 

William IV. (Moore’s). 

. /These flowers occasionally are serrated in the 

Roi de Ui)ucins I particularly when deficient 

Conquering Hero) , , 

^ ° I of dark colour. 

Gameboy (Rainsford’s) — Rather thin. 

* V (Possesses every good#' property, when well 
Defiance (Sharp’s) { / c 

\ grown. 

(Similar to the last| with more dark 


Don John (Twitchett’s) 


I colour. 
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Crimson Bizarres, 


Count Paulina (Holnies*B) 
William IV. (Wood’s) 


These flowers are very mucli alike 
in the distribution of the colour ; 
I but the former is the larger flower, 
and a far better grower than the 
I latter. 


Paul Pry — Brilliant in colour. 

King Alfred (Gregory’s) — A constant good flower. 

[ These are fine large flowers, but too much 
Albert (Puxley’s) alike to show in a stand of 12. The 

Rainbow (Cartwright’s) latter is apt to become faint in colour 

by the time it is fully blown. 

Earl Grey (Young’s), or Virginias (Firth’s) — Large and good. 
Lord Milton (Eley’s) 1 These are well formed flowers, not 

Duke of Bedford „ > large, but clean, and well struck 

Duchess of Kent (Brown’s)) with colour. 

t A large flower, but not (piite so 
clear in the white when I saw 
it as I could wish. 

Lord Brougham (Greasley’s) — Fine form, good colour. 


Scarlet Flakes, 


Lydia (Addenbrook’s) 

Lady Hill (Pugh’s) 

Rob Roy (Orson’s) These are all of fine colour, regu 

Bishop of Gloucester (Brown’s) iarly striped, and of a pure 
William IV. (Wilson’s) white ground, 

Madame Mara (Pearson’s) 

Madame Vestris (Hepworth’s) 


« . ,Tliese flowers are finely marked, 

Beauty of Cradley (Wallis’s) f , . t • 

. ,v< but require bleaching, as they 

Marquis of Granby (Simpson’s) ] .1 ^ r ^ 

^ 1 ^ come out rather flushed. 

1 rx • . /xir* (A full, large flower, not so strongly 

Earl of Leicester (Wigg’s) J 1 j r 

I marked as the former. 

Mary Anne (Finmore’s) — Good in every point, but is sportive. 
Champion (Martin’s)— -A fine flower in every point. 
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Purple Flakes. 


Premier (Millwood’s) 
British Queen (Elliott’s) 
Mango (Ely’s) 
Magnificent „ 


These are of about three to four years’ 
standing, with clear white, well 
ribboned, and good purple. 


’Squire Clark (Costar’s) — ^Pine form, rather shy of colour, 

I>ri»ce»ChrioUc(T„n.«'.)l^ 

[ petals soft when old. 

Beauty of Wodehouse "j 

Queen Victoria (Ely’s) (These are all first-rate flowers of good 
Lady Chetwode (Rix’s) | form and colour, 

Zolander (Willmer’s) J 


Colonel of the Blues (Hogg’s) 

( good form. 

Bellerophon (Leighton’s) flower, not always clear 

I in the ground colour. 


Rose Flakes, 


Sir G. Crewe (Leighton’s) 

Duchess of Devoiisliire (Fletcher’s) 
Mrs. Hughes (Maltby’s) 

Flora’s Garland (Jaques’s) 


Sylvia (Puxley’s) 


] These are old varieties, pos- 
sessing all the qualifica- 
tions belonging to a good 
flower. 

fThis flower almost approaches to scarlet in 
1 colour. 

Village Maid (Greasley’s) — A good show^ flower, 

Sarah (Hastings’s)— Fine petal, rather thin. 

Lovely Ann (Ely’s) | 

^ 1 rose. 

Lady Ely (Ely’s) 

Lady Hatherley (Clark’s) 

Lady Gardiner (Ely’s) 

Victoria (Hyron’s) 


These are very fine flowers, both in 
size, colour, and form. 
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PART II. 

LIST OF NEW AND RARE PLANTS. 

Anisanthus. — Plant’s variety. This very handsome variety is the produce 
of seed from Auisanthus splendens, and Gladiolus Colvillii, and was raised by 
Mr. Joseph Plant, Florist, of Cheadle, in Staffordshire. It requires a treat- 
ment in all respects similar to Ixias Antholyza.s', and tbe Cape Gladioli, viz., 
be kept in a greenhouse or cool frame, and potted in a mixture of sandy loam, 
leaf mould, and a little peat. The best time for potting is October ; be then 
placed in a cool frame from frost, and when the pots are well filled with roots, 
betaken into the greenhouse for blooming. Its fine spikes of rich scarlet flowers 
produce a beautiful effect. Mr. Plant has for several years paid especial atten- 
tion to hybridizing the tribes of plants above named, and certainly has succeeded 
in producing some not only very handsome, but most singular kinds. In the 
present instance one of the parents is an hybrid, viz., Gladiolus Colvillii. He 
has raised some seedlings hybridized between the very distinct genera Amaryllis 
and Gladiolus. They have not yet bloomed, but the roots, Mr. Plant states, are 
neither bulbs nor scales, but something of both. Mr. Plant deserves the especial 
thanks of every lover of the beautilul tribes named, for his great attention to the 
improvement in raising so many additions by hybridizing. 

Begonia HYUROcoT^LiFOLiA. — Pennywort leaved. (Bot. Mag. 3968.) Bego- 
niacese. Monmeia Polyandria. A hot-house species, sent to the Kew collection 
from the Botanic Garden at Berlin. The stem is creeping, succulent, perennial, 
short and robust. The flower stems rise to about a foot high, and its blossoms 
are of a deep rose colour. 

Iltacium uELiGiosuM. — Sacred Aniseed Tree. (Bot. Mag. 3965.) Magiio- 
liaceae. Polyandria Polygyiiia. Dr. Siebold lately introduced it from Jaj»an into 
Holland, from whence a plant was sent to Kew Gardens, where it has bloomed 
in great perfection in the greenhouse, the plant being about a yard high. It is 
staled that in its native country it attains the size of a large cherry tree. The 
flowers are produced either solitary or in pairs at the axils of the leaves, of a 
yellow-green, destitute of fragrance. In size and form very similar to the well 
known 1. floridanmn. By the Japanese the present sjiecies is hebl sacred; 
they strew wreaths of it and branches over the tombs of their friends, and their 
priests burn the bark as a perfume upon the altars of their deities. The public 
watchmen make a singular use of the bark when powdered. Tubes, graduated 
at the outside, are filled with it, and being lighted at oue end burn so gradually 
and uniformly, that when it is reduced to a certain point the watchmen strike 
the hour upon a bell, in order to announce it to the public. 

SiuALL FLOWERED Shew Ceueus. — Mr. Scott, gardener to C. Barclay, Ksq.,of 
Bury Hill, cultivates this plant under the name Cereus coccineus; the true one 
of botanists, it is stated, it is not, but an hybrid the origin not now known. The 
flowers are of a flue rich crimson-red. Each bloom is about three inches across 
when full blown, and in form like the pale flowered C. speciosus. Its small, 
neat formed, brilliant flowers render it deserving a place in every collection of 
CactesB. 

Epidendrum lancifolium. — Lance-leaved. (Bot, Reg. 50.) Orchidacese. 
Gynandria Monandria. It hus lately been inijioried from the high land of 
Mexico and Guatemala It has much ihe habit of K. cochleatum. The petals 
and sepals are of a pretty pale yellow. The lip of a similar ground colour 
streaked with deep purple. Each flower is about an inch and a half ucro.ss. 

Geranium brianthum. — Woolly-flowered. (Bot. Reg. 52.) Geraniaccse. 
Monadelphia Decaudria. Seeds of this plant were sent from North-West 
America, by Mr. Dyer, to the London Horticultural Society, in whose garden it 
profusely flowered during last June and J uly. It is a hardy, robust, perennial plant. 
Each flower is a little more than an inch across, of a tosy-pur^ile colour. Like 
many others of the family it is a very suitable plant for a rock-work, where such 

VoL.X. No. 117. z 
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plants as this and G. striatuin, palustre, sylvaticum, &c., lose their bushy form, 
and in proportion bloom profuse. 

Maxi].I4Aria Aci tipbtala. — Sharp-petaled. (Rot. Mag. 3966.) Orchidacese. 
Gynandria Monandria. Sent from Central America to the Royal Gardens at 
Kew, where it has bloomed. The flowers are of a pale orange, spotted and 
blotched with blood colour. Kach flower is a little more than two inches across. 
The sepals and petals are about a quarter of an inch broad. 

Oncidium uROPiiyLi.uM. — ^Tail-leaved. (Rot. Reg. 54.) Orchidacese. Gy- 
nandria Monandria. From Brazil, and has bloomd ein the collection of Messrs, 
Loddiges. The leaves are formed like a penknife curved backwards. The 
flowers are numerously produced on a graceful drooping panicle four feet long; 
they are of a clear yellow colour. Each blossom is about three-cpiartcrs of an 
inch across. 

pHAUBiTis osTRiNA. — Iloyal purplc Gaybine. (Rot. Reg, 51.) Convol- 
vulacero. Pentandria Monogynia. The plant was sent from Cuba to Messrs. 
Loddiges's. It is a beautiful climber, having all the habit of a Batatas. The 
roots are tuberous, large. The stem grows several yards during summer, blooms 
profusely, but dies down in winter. The flowers are in form and size similar to 
Gloxinia specio.sa, when not grown in a vigorous condition, each being about 
two inches long and one and a half across the mouth ; of a fine rich colour. 
It is a beautiful flowering climber, well deserving to be in every collection of a 
warm greenhouse or stove. 

Brown RA coccinka. — Scarlet-flowered. (Rot. Mag. 3964.) I^gumiuosse, 
Monadelphia Decandria. A native of Jamaica, introduced some years ago, but 
it appears has not bloomed till recently, a plant having flowered in the Edin- 
burgh Botanic Garden. The plant is shrubby, ten feet high. The flowers are 
produced in bundles, of a brilliant vermilion rose colour, pendulous ; the termi- 
nal ones expanding first, and the others in succession downwards. The corolla 
is funnel-shaped, about an inch and a quarter long. 

Mai.va CAMpANUi.ATA. — Bell-flowcred Mallow. (Pax Mug. Bot.) Malvaceae. 
Monadelphia Polyaiidiia. In a former number we noticed this pretty species, 
having seen it blooming profusely in the nursery of Messrs. Henderson’s, Kdge- 
ware-road. The flowers are exceedingly neat, of a depressed hell (or cup) shape, 
of a pale lilac colour. Each blossom is about an inch across. The ]>]ant is 
8ub-shrul)hy, and blooms very freely all the suinmt r. It is etjually adapted for 
the open border or the greenhouse. 

Lai.agk iiovKiRroMA, — Ilovea-like leaved. (Pax. Mag. Bot.) LeguiniuosBB . 
Monadelphia Decandria. Several months hack we noticed this pretty flowering 
plant, seeing it in bloom in the collection of Mr. Low, Clajdon Nursery. Jt is a 
greenhouse }»lant, an evergreen shrub. The branches being weakly are ratln r 
straggling. This, no doubt, may easily be remedied by pinching) he heads olf. 
The flowers are axillary, in long spikes. The vexillum of a bright yellow, and 
the wings and keel of a reddish purple. Kach blossom is about three quarters of 
an inch across. The flowers of the present species are much livelier than those 
of L. ornata. It deserves a place in every collection of greenhouse plants. 

Akrides CRiSPUM, — (Sir Richard Brooke's Air Plant.) (Bot. Reg. 55.) Or- 
chidaceee. Gynandria Monandria, This beautiful plant lias recently bloomed 
in the collection of Sir Kichatd Brooke, Bart., of Norton Priory. The size of 
each flower is about two inches across. It is of a beautiful white, except the lip, 
which is brilliantly tipped with ruse. It is only in the collection at Norton 
Priory in this country, but deserves to be in every one. The flowers are pro- 
duced on racemes about ten inches long. 

Dknorobium macranthum. — Large flowered. (Bot|lMa'g. 3970.) Orchidaceae. 
Gynandria Monandria. From Manilla to Messrs. L))ddiges. It has recently 
bloomed in the collection of D. Llewelyn, Esq., of Penleggar. The flower stems 
are long, leafy. The flowers are produced at the base of the leaves, solitary. 
Each bloom is five inches across, of a beautiful lilac colour. The lip inside of a 
deep rich chocolate. 
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Gloxinia TUBiFt.ouA. Tube-flowert‘d. (Bot. Mag. 3971.) Gkjsni*riacea*. 
Didyiiamia Angiospermiii, It was sent from Buenos Ayres by Mr. Tweedie, 
(who probably liad it from South Brazil,) to the Glasnevin Botanic Garden. It 
seems to have nearly as strong a claim to be considered a Gesueria as a Gloxinia, 
appearing to unite the two genera. The flowers are produced in panicles^) 
numerous. Each blossom is of a pure white, about four inches lung, tubular, 
curving upwards ; the limb is much in the form of the Petunia nyctiginiflora, 
the common white one, and the flower terminating with so broad, a pure white, 
and is very showy. It is a very interesting and pretty plant, well meriting a 
place in every stove. 

SiPHocAWPYLUs BETULiEFOi.ius. Birch-leaved. (Bot. Mag. 3973.) Lohe- 
liacese. Pentandria Moiiogynia. Sent from the Organ Mountains by Mr. 
Gardner, and has recently fl(»wered at Kew for the first time in this country. It 
is somewhat similar in its habit to S. bicolor. Each flower is about three inches 
long, of a beautiful vermilion red, with a deep yellow limb. It is a very good 
addition to our collections. 

Azalea Indica. — Double red. We noticed this beautiful kind in a former 
number, having seen it in bloom. It is of Cliinese origin. Each flower about 
two inches long and two across, very double, and of a nth red colour. A fine 
plant is in the collection of William Wells, Ksq., of Kedleaf. It may be had of 
the nurserymen celebrated for the tribe, as Mr. Waterer, Mr. Smith, and others. 

iNDiGOFEitA Dosua, THE DosuA Inuioo. (Bot. Reg. 57.) Legtiminosee. 
Diadelphia Decaiidria. From the Fast Indits. It has bloomed in the garden 
ol’llie London Horliculturiil Societ 3 ^ It appears to bn a shrub sutliciently hardy 
to stand an ordinary winter in the open border, where it blooms in J uly and 
August. If kept in the greenhouse it blooms early in the spring. It forms a 
straggling bush, producing a profusion of bright rose-coloured flowers, very 
ornamental. It deserves a jiluce in every shrubbery. 

Hblleborus Olympicus, Olympian IIrllkboke. (Bot. Reg. 58.) Ramm- 
culaceae. l^olyandria Pentagynia. A native of the Bithynian Olympus, from 
whence it was sent to the London Horticultural Society. It is a hardy herba- 
ceous plant. Each flower is about two inches across, whiter than the Christmas 
Rose. 

Statice monopetala, vau. Dknudata. — Sent from Leyden to the Horticul- 
tural Society. It is nearly hardy, blooming freely in the autumn in the open 
border. Each flower is about half an inch across, produced numerously in panicles 
of a pretty rosy-pink colour. 


PLANTS NOTICED IN THE BOTANICAL HKGISTER, BUT NOT FIGURED. 

Dendrobiom sanguinolentum. — Sent to Sion House collection from Ceylon. 
It is a beautiful species, with pendulous stems, of a delicate purple when young, 
as are the leaves too. The. flowers are large, of a pretty fawn colour, with the 
tips of the segments and lip stained with a deep rich violet. There is a scarlet 
spot in the centre of the lip. There is a variety of this species, without the 
violet spots, having larger flowers, which has also bloomed at Sion. 

Oncidium barbatum. — Sent from Pernambuco to the Glasgow Botanic Gar- 
den, where it has bloomed. The flowers are produced in graceful panicles. The 
lip is bearded, of a bright yellow colour. The side lobes too are yellow. The 
middle lobe is fringed and spotted with crimson. 

Vanilla Palmarum. — An orchideous plant which inhabits the palm tree. It 
has just flowered, for the first time in Europe, in Messrs. Loddiges’s collection. 
The flowers are pale green, about two inches long. 

Dendbobium compbessum. — A native of Co^rlon, and has bloomed in the 
Sion Collection. The flowers are of a middle size, yellow, produced on stems 
about four Inches high. 

Dhymonia puNCTATA.—Sent from Guatemala to the London HorticuHaral 
Society. The plant is of the habit of a Sinningia, and has a creeping stem. The 
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flowers are of a pale cream colour dotted and spotted with violet. The lobes are 
deeply fri%ed and jj;ive the flowers a very interesting appearance. It has 
bloomed in the stove in the Chiswick garden. 

OcTOMKRiA ouANDiKLORA. — An orchldeoiis plant from Brazil to Messrs. Lod- 
diges. The flowers are about four times as large as, those of O. Baueri, of a 
pale yellow colour. 


NEW PLANTS NOTICED IN NURSERIES, &C. 

At Mr, Lou'sy Clapton Numery, 

IxoRA barbata. — To this beautiful family of plants this is a very valuable 
addition ; the flowers are white, which, when well grown in contrast with the 
scarlet, orange, and flesh-coloured kinds, will strikingly add to the beauty of 
the group. 

Begonia coccinea. — ^This will he a valuable acquisition to the singulur bloom- 
ing tribe ; the flowers are scarlet. 

Allamanda GUANDiFLOHA. — The A. cathartica-; with its large, deep, yellow 
flowers produced in such profusion, is now generally known, and certainly de- 
serves a jdace in every plant stove. This new species is from India ; the foliage 
is beautiful, and it merits culture for that alone, but when, however, as its spe- 
cific title imports, it is adorned with splendid flowers, it gives it peculiar charms. 
It has not yet bloomed with Mr. Low. 

Scutellaria sim-knuens. — ^Thcre is something peculiarly pretty in the form 
and arrangement of the spikes of flowers in all the kinds ; this new species we 
understand is very beautiful, the flowers are scarlet and yellow. 

Brachysema I’iiATYPTERA, — The B. latifolia, a handsome climbing species, is 
now well known and esteemed ; this new species is much like it in general ap- 
pearance, hut the flowers are larger, and of a bright crimson -scarlet colour, much 
more beautiful. 

Rossi^a PAUCiFLORA, — All the species of this pretty pea-formed flowering 
plant are justly esteemed, and deserve to be grown in every greenhouse. This 
new s-pecies is very handsome, the wings are of a rich yellow, and there is a 
striking contrast, a bright red keel rendering it very handsome. 

Caladium riCTUM. — All the kinds of this Arum-like family have fine foliage; 
this species, however, is strikingly beautiful. The fine green is adorned witli 
numerous bright silvery marks, rendering it very distinctively pretty. 

Tetranthera Japonjca, — This is a very handsome evergreen shrubby plant 
of the natural order of Luuracem (Laurel.) The leaf is like a middle-sized 
Magnolia leaf, edged with brown ; Dr. Siehold sent it from Japan. It deserves 
a place in every shrub border, or against a conservative wall. 

We have lately had, and seen others, the Acacia Kkrmesina in profuse bloom ; 
its beautiful fiiliage and long conspicuous stamens of a fine deep crimson, ren- 
dered it very strikingly pretty, and worth a place in every greenhouse or conser- 
vatory. It is of easy culture, rapid growth, and a free bloomer. 

Angelonia guandjploua. — \Ye have before noticed fine specimens of this 
plant exhibited at the Chiswick shows early in the season, and Irom that time to 
the present tiiey appear to increase in beauty ; their numerous lung spikes of 
pretty lilac-blue flowers being pretty, and emitting a rich perfumed fragrance. 
It deserves to be in every greenhouse. 

Mr. Groom* s Nursery ^ Ctapham Rise, 

Mr. Groom’s very extensive and well-cultivated colfiction of Lilium lancifo- 
lium, and its varieties, punctatum, rubrum, and speciusum, we recently had the 
pleasure of seeing, and scarcely anything more beautiful in the floral tribe can 
be imagined than the collection exhibited when in full bloom, especially some 
specimens of rubium and speciosum ; the flowers of a rich mulberry colour, be- 
coming gradually lighter to the edges of the petals, and the entire studded with 
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glands and spots of a rich deeper colour. One single stem of rubrum had about 
thirty flowers upon it ; and so vigorous were some of the other kinds that they 
had more than sixty upon each. The plants were all grown in pots, and were 
of the most healthy description. Mr. Groom’s collection of them is the most 
extensive we ever saw, having many hundreds of them. We doubt not but they 
will be more generally cultivated, as they bloom at a season so suited to adorn 
the greeTihouse or conservatory during the summer months, so that by attention 
they ma.y be bloomed from June to the end of Siptember. This is easily done 
by keeping some plants out of doors in a shady situation, and taking them in 
successively. Mr. Groom has for several years paid ]mrticular attention to 
raising hybrid Lilies between L. biilbiferiim and atrosanguineum, and aurantia 
and atrosanguineiim. He has succeeded in raising several most beautifully 
distinct, thus giving us flowers the size of Aurantia upon stems from eighteen 
inches to two feet high, and the rich deep colours of the greenhouse Atrosan- 
guineum to adorn our flower gardens. The hybrids are perfectly hardy, and 
bloom in vast profusion ; Mr. Groom’s beds of them produced a most dazzling 
appearance. They deserve a place in every flower garden. — Conductoh. 


PART III. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

QUERIES. 

Succulent Plants. — How can I best keep a lot of succulent plants through 
winter in a dwelling room window, having had a pretty collection destroyed last 
winter i* 

[At that season of the year from want of heat and light they are in a torpid 
state, and consequently unable to drink but a very small portion of water, 
so that if given in excess the plants rot. Keep them dry, as near the glass as 
circumstances will admit, occasionally wipe, or blow off accumulated dust, and 
they will certainly survive. At the end of March they should he repotted, using 
a free drainage, not only at the bottom but mix pieces of stone, broken crocks, 
&c„ amongst the soil, which latter should never be sifted, only chopped, — Con- 
ductor.] 


Keeping Salvias, Calceolarias, &c., during winter in a cold flame or pit. 
The outsides should be banked up with soil, and the plants be kept dry ; this 
will preserve them from moulding off, and from injury from ordinary frost, if 
mats,&c., are used for covering. — C onductor. 


REMARKS. 


The following is a descriptive list of all the kinds of English Irises grown up to 
the present in this country, and they well merit a place in every flower garden. 
We insert the list for our readers to select j they may be had at about 
to 9fif. each. 


Adonis, blue, yellow, and violet. 
Amelia, lilac, blue and yellow. 
Aimable Marie, fine, var. 
Anteros, dark purple. 

Antiope, lilac variegated. 
Arethusa, extra. 

Bellissima, red purple. 
Blandina, grand white. 
Blucher, blue. 

Cassius, large spotted. 


’ Cerito, 'rose-spotted. 

Clotilda, purple. 

Conqueror, lilac and blue. 
Coronation, dark purple spotted. 
Defiance, lilac and purple. 

Don Juan, violet and purple. 

Due de Beiri, blue and violet. 

Duke of Wellington, grand purple. 
Enchantress, white and lilac. 
Emperor, puqde and rose. 
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Formosa, dark blue. A list of the Spanish Inseii. 

Georgiana, lilac and white. Aimable Louisa, blue variegated. 

Berciiles, rich Cato, white and green. 

Jiearietfe, blue, white, and yellow^ Christine, puride, green, and yellow. 

Henry le Graiid*^ Comte d’ Orleans, blue var. 

Janthe, blue and violet. Cornelia, blue variegated. 

Indigo, blue and purple var. Cnpido, citron. 

Iris, fine variegated. Dorothea, purple and green, 

Juba, hlac variegated. yellow and white. 

La Belle, blue, violet, white, and Elizabeth, white. 

yellow. Favourite, bruwu and yellow. 

La Dame Blanche, pure white. Gygas, yellow. 

La Favorite, biue and yellow. Hel)e, green, yellow, and purple. 

La Brillante, blue, yellow, white, and Haute Berle, feuillemort. 


violet. 

Lady Byron, purple var. 

La Victoire, fine lilac. 

La Violette. 

La Lustre, variegated. 

Lucretiii, fine, var. 

La Kenomniee, lilac and violet. 

Lady Theresa, fine lilac. 

Laura, grand purple. 

La Victorieuse, hlac var 
Lucinia, variegated. 

Ma Beauts, variegated. 

Mathilda, variegated. 

Madonna, dark blue, spotted. 

Major, purple red. 

Magnet, white and yellow. 
Margaretha, dark blue and purple. 
Masterpiece, lilac, white, and blue. 
Melpomene, blue and purple. 

Minerva, variegated. 

Mirabilis, blue spotted. 

Mirage, pure white and yellow. 

Mon Bijou, blue variegated. 

Norma, lilac, var. 

Passetuut, blue. 

Perfection, purple and lilac. 
Pulcherrima, lilac, blue, white, and 
yellow. 

Prince Albert, splendid lilac. 

Prince of Wales, beautiful purple, 
spotted. 

Princess Royal, rose-spotted. 

Queen Victoria, extra fine. 

Heine d'Angleterre, lilac and blue. 
Rosina, variegated. 

Royal Queen, fine. 

Rubini, very fine variety. 

Sophia Superba, violet, blue, white, 
and yellow. 

Sophia, blue and purple. 

Splendidum, lilac and rose. 

Staudigl, fine lilac. 

Vestale, white. 

Volontiers, lilac and purple, 

Virginia, white. 

Washington, rose and white. 

William the Fourth, purple spotted. 


Helene, yellow. 

Henriette, blue and yellow. 
Hortensia, brown and yellow. 
Isabella, blue variegated. 

Jaiiue Constante, deep yellow. 
Jeanette, porcelaiiie. 

Jonquiline, purple var. 

Juno, blue and purple var. 

Jupiter, dark yellow. 

La Belle Parisieuue, cream. 

La Bergere, blue variegated. 

La Cadeau, blue and green. 

La Comtesse, purple, yellow, and 
green. 

La Candeur, feuillemort, 

Le Comte, yellow and feuillemort. 

La Delicatessc, yellow var. 

La Hautesse, brown and yellow. 

La Herbe. green, yellow, and purple. 
L’Ornement du Parc, fine blue. 

La Pfincesse, fine yellow. 

La Duchesse, feuillemort. 

Leander, violet, 

Le Due, yellow. 

Leopold, yellow. 

Ma Chere, yellow and grisdelin. 
Maria, porcelain. 

Merveille du monde, white and yellow. 
Maria Louisa, feuillemort. 

Marmontel, yellow and white. 
Magasin des Couleurs, var. 
Neapolitaine, pearl. 

I Nimrod, orange. 

I Pavilion, dark blue. 

Recompense, blue and orange. 
Reconnaissance, feuillemort. 

Heine dTspahan, brown, 

Susanna, purple. 

A descriptive list of the finest double 

f Anemones. 

a, rose, red, and green. 
Anna Louisa, red variegated. 
Antoninus, scarlet. 

Annette, deep scarlet. 

Apollo, rose variegated. 
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Archduc, violet vatf 
Armida, rosy red. 

Azure Incomparable, fine blue. 
Beaute de Parade, white var. 

Belle Alliance, purple. 

Blanche verdatre, white and green. 
Bossuet, deep red. 

Brama^ scarlet. 

Beau ponceau, variegated. 

Bruid Arachne, var. 

Captivation, red variegated. 
Celestina, bine. 

Cumtesse de Rose, rose. 

CoBur de France, red. 

Couleur de Sang, dark red. 

Cramoisi pourpre, shaded. 

Royal, red. 

Diomede, red. 

DiocJesian, red variegated. 

Duchessdf purple and rose. 

Eugenia, red. 

Euterpe, red. 

Eveque de Tours, scarlet. 

Feu ardent, scarlet. 

Feu Superb. 

Frederica, blush. 

Gertrude, variegated. 

Grande Duchesse, variegated, 
Guillaume premier. 

(pmtre, purple. 

Henrietta Sontag, red. 

Horatius, red. 

Johanna Christina, variegated. 
Josephine, Crimson. 

King of Beauty, rose var. 

La Belle Alliuuco, purple. 

La Beaut6 Supreme, scarlet. 

Lady Arden, red. 

Lady Grey, blue, 
r^aurn, red variegated. 

L'Eelair, red. 

La Moderne, deep red. 

Leopoldiue, blush rose. 

Les Sept Provinces. 

La Magnifique, red. 

La Victoire, variegated, 

Lilacea, lilac. 

Lord High Admiral, scarlet. 

Madame Antoine, white and rose. 
Madame Marmoiit, white var. 
Manteau,deep red. 


Maria de Medicis, variegated. 
Maurocordato, blue. 

Maria Stuart, var. 

Maria Louisa, deep red. 

Marianne, rose variegated. 

Miss Wright, variegated. 

Mon Egal, scarlet purple. 

Nouvelle Mode, rose. 

Ovidius, scarlet. 

Painted Lady, lilac blue. 

Pallas, red. 

Perle de I’Orient, blush. 

Perle dTIollande, var. 

Ponceau aimable, purple red. 
Perfection, claret. 

Pourpre agr6ablc, purple. 

Piince Royal, deep rose. 

Priiircsse Louise, white and j)orp]e. 
Prosper Alpitia, white variegated. 
Queen of Scots, early blue. 

Red Rover, red. 

Reine des Amazons, fine red. 

Rouge Delicate, red. 

Rouge Tendre, red. 

Rouge pourpre, purple red. 

Rosa Mundi, variegated. 

Rosamund, variegated. 

Rose Athalie, rose. 

Rose Grisdelin, variegated. 

Rose Parfaite, white and red. 

Rosalie, rosy-red. 

Rose, delicate, variegated. 

— — Ponceau, rose var. 

• Superbe, rose. 

de Bretagne, rose. 

Rosens, rose variegated. 

Rose Unique, variegated. 

Rul»ro virens, red and green. 

Sappho, rosy red. 

Super b Royal, claret. 

Sylvia, deep red. 

Surprise, blue. 

Thalestfis, large blue. 

Ursina, purple red. 

Victoria, deep scarlet. 

Venus, white and green. 

Vergennes, rose variegated. 

Waterloo, scarlet. 

Zebra, variegated. 

Zoraide, purple red. 


ANSWER. 

On nRA.TJNQ A GnBRNiiousB veiTH Gas. — In reply to a query on heating a 
greenhouse by gas, I beg to remark that about six years since the gentleman 
with whom 1 was then living as gardener had gas laid to his house, and having 
a hothouse undergoing an alteration at the same time we had gas laid to it, but 
never could make it answer. It had formerly been heated by hot water, and 
the boiler was brought inside the house and the gas-burner put underneath, but 
being at the extremity of the gas pipes we could not get gas regular all tiight, 
but upon the plan that we had, it cost about 31. per week, at 12s. per 1000 feet. 

Aston House, September 19, 1842. T. H. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


FLORICULTURAL CALENDAR FOR NOVEMBER. 

All greenhouse plants should have a free supply of air admitted, except when 
it is frosty. The plants should not be watered in the evening, but in the early 
part of the day, so that the damps may be dried up before the house is closed, as 
they are, during the night, prejudicial to the plants. The soil in the pots should 
frequently be loosened at the surface, to prevent its forming a mossy or very 
compact state. 

The plants of the Cactus that have been kept in the open air during the 
summer may be brought to bloom successively by taking such as are desired to 
bloom immediately into the heat of a forcing pine>huuse. Other plants, to bloom 
afterwards, should be kept in a greenhouse protected from the frost. 

Plants of the Cakeolaiia that have been grown in the open borders during the 
summer months should now he taken up and potted, afterwards kept in a cool 
frame, or cool part of the greenhouse, being careful not to give too much water; 
just sufficient to keep the soil moist will only be necessary. Offsets will be 
found rooted ; take them off and pot them. 

Chinese Primroses that have been grown in the open borders will require to 
be taken up. 

Dutch bulbs, &c., may be successfully planted this month. See articles on 
best modes of the culture of each, in former numbers of the Cabinet. Many 
persons who take a delight in growing some showy Hyacinths or other bulbous 
plants for adorning a room window, &c., in winter or early in spring, have been 
frequently disappointed by the abortiveness of some and weakness of others. 
This principally arises from the inability of the \)lant to develop itself with a 
rapidity equal to the quantity of moisture it imbibes on account of its upper sur- 
face being acted upon too immediately by the atmosphere, &c. ; hence arises 
the necessity of covering the bulb. That such is a fact is evidenced by the 
admirable and certain success of nearly every bidb, especially Hyacinths, that is 
covered with about six inches of old spent bark. This or some similar light 
material should always be used. Even bulbs intended to bloom in glasses we 
]>refer starting in the old bark, and then transferring them to the glasses when 
tl>e shoots are about two inches long. Where such covering is not adopted, it 
is of advantage to have the pots or glasses kept in a dark place till the shoots 
are two or three inches long. 

Plants of some of the Chrysanthemums that are grown in pots and taken into 
the greenhouse will be found to have pushed a number of suckers. If the offsets 
are wanted for the increase of the kind, it is advisable to pinch off the tops, so 
as to prevent their exhausting (he plant to the weakening of tlie flower. If the 
flower-buds are thinned out freely it conduces to the increased size of those left. 
If the offsets are not wanted, it is best to pull up the suckers entire. Attention 
will be required to watering, as the roots absorb much if given : give manure 
water occasionally. If the plant is allowed to wither, it checks the flowers, 
whether in bud or expanded. So much do we admire this handsome genus of 
flowers, that we are fully persuaded their beautiful blossoms, exhibited in form 
and colour, will most amply repay for any labour that may be bestowed on the 
plants. 

Dahlia seed is best retained in the heads as grown, spread singly where they 
will not be liable to mould, and kept in a dry but not too hot a situation ; being 
thus kept in the chaffy the small seeds will not shrivel, but be kept plump. The 
roots will now require taking up, if not done last mouth. 

Fuchsias and greenhouse plants, intended to be inured to the open air, will 
require to have protection at the roots, and probably, for the first winter, over 
the tops too, by furze branches, canvass, wicker baskets, &c. 

Tubers of Commellinas, aud bulbs of Tigridias, should be taken up and 
preserved dry through winter. 

Shrubs, deciduous or evergreen, may now be sugcesiffuUy planted. If in 
exposed situations they should be secured to stakes. 

Herbaceous border plants may still be divided and re-planted. 

Roses, Persian Lilacs, &c., for forcing, should now be gently forwarded, if 
required for bloom by Christmas. Straw or reed hurdles ought now to be prepared 
for covering frames, &c., in the depth of winter. 
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PART I. 

EMBELLISHMENTS. 

ARTICLE I. 

GLADIOLUS ANTWERPIENSIS. 

IKIDACE.X. ThIANDRU MoNOaVNIA* 

[Gladiolus, from g/adius^ a sword ; alluding to the sword-shaped leaves.] 
This very beautiful genus has been enriched by the present fine 
hybrid raised by a gentleman in Jersey, and although that place is 
noted for this class of flowers, this very far exceeds in beauty every 
other grown there. Its vigorous habit, and noble spikes of its showy 
flowers, give it a brilliant appearance. 

There are a few kinds of Gladioli which require to be grown in 
the greenhouse; such must be repotted in October, shaking them out 
of the old soil, and replanting them, being well drained, in a rich 
sandy loam. After being potted, they are placed in a cool part of 
^he greenhouse, or cold frame, till spring, when on pushing they are 
removed to where they can receive the regular warmth and light of 
the greenhouse, and to be placed where they are not likely to be 
drawn up weakly. They require a free supply of water when growing. 
After they have done blooming, water is for a week or two gradually 
withheld, and then wholly so till the lime of repotting in October ; 
at the same time keeping the pots in a cool situation, as well as dry. 
The kinds which flourish in the open air do so most successfully 
when treated in Che following manner ; — 

Culture of Flowering Bulbs. —The situation for blooming 
them in satisfactorily should be open to the south, protected on 
every other aspect, so that the delicate petals are not injured by 
strong winds. It is the best plan to grow them in masses, they then 
make a very showy appearance. When grown in borders with other 
VoL. X. No. 118. 2 a 
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6pwer9, ten or a dozen should be put in a clump together. About the 
middle of March the soil should he thrown out of the space for the 
bed, about nine inches deep, a layer of well-rotted dung be spread 
over the bottom, ahd pointed in with the under soil ; let thia be 
covered with about four inches of soil, a sandy loam, and then made 
even ; npon this surface the bulbs must he placed singly, in rows 
about eight inches apart every way ; a little sand he laid around 
each bulb, and then the bed filled in, covering the bulbs about four 
inches deep. In dry weather, watering the bed freely in the evening 
diould he attended to, for if once allowed to shrivel, the flowers soon 
fade. Tie up each plant as it progresses, and nothing can exceed the 
beauty and interest when in full bloom. The tallest kinds should be 
planted along the centre of the bed, and be so arranged that the blend- 
ing of the colours may give the most striking contrast, but so that no 
taller kinds shall conceal the spikes of the dwarfcr. Water given 
over the flowers damages them, and to prevent this a roofed canvas 
screen is stretched over the bed. These plants bloom from the be- 
ginning of June to the end of August. Another bed planted at the 
end of April comes into bloom about the middle of August, and con- 
tinues to the end of summer. 

The bulbs of the first planted bed should he taken up early in 
October, and the others as soon as the foliage is damaged by frost, 
taking care the roots do not get injured. After taken up, they must 
be kept in the greenhouse or seed room, dry and from frost till the 
planting season, then all the lateral bulbs should be taken off, and 
planted singly as before. 

The following are the best twelve kinds grown in this manner :~r- 
Gladiolus blandus, foot, flesh colour. 

Byzantinus, 1 J foot, deep red. 

’ ' cardinalis, 2 feet, bright red. 

Colvilli, 2 feet, scarlet and yellow. 

Spofforthiana, 2 feet, various colours, 

communis, root, origni reu. 

alba, 1^ foot, white. 

carneus, 1 J foot, fl|;sh1bolour. 

psittacinus, 4 feet, orange, red," and scarlet . 

ramosissimus, 4 feet, fine rosy pink. 

— r pudibundus, 2f feet, fine rosy blush . 

— imbricatus, 2 feet, red. 
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Nearly all the above kinds are hybrids, as well as the one now 
figured, the reward of attention paid to so interesting an amusement. 
The seeds should be sown in spring in pots, in light rich sandy loam, 
about a quarter of an inch deep, and be placed in a frame where the 
heat is temperate ; they soon come up, and should then be removed 
into a greenhouse, on the shelf of which, near the glass, they may be 
retained undisturbed. As soon as the foliage changes at the end of 
summer, water must be withheld gradually, so as not to give too sudden 
a change to the small bulbs. During winter the pots must be placed 
at the back of the greenhouse, free from danger by frost, and covered 
by a saucer to keep them from w^et. Early in February a little water 
should be given, and the pots put in gentle heat. As soon as the 
shoots protrude through the skin, the pots must be carefully emptied 
and the bulbs planted singly in small pots, and kept in a cool frame 
through the summer, and afterwards be treated as done to strong 
flowering bulbs. The process of impregnation, saving the seed, &c., 
is amusing, and the result most amply repays for attention. 

ARTICLE II. 

ON KEEPING CUTTINGS AND SEEDLING CALCEOLARIAS 
MOIST WITHOUT WET. 

BY GLADIOLUS. 

I SAW a plan the other day, which seemed to me an admirable one, 
for affording a due supply of moisture without over wetting cut- 
tings, &c. 

It consisted in stopping the hole at the bottom of a thumb-pot with 
clay, or a tight cork, and introducing it thus stopped into a large pot 
filled with proper compost for striking cuttings, &c. The cuttings 
were placed all round at proper distances, and close to the inner edge 
of the larger pot, and the thumb-pot buried in the middle of the 
compost. This thumb-pot was filled with water, and through its porous 
sides (the hole at the bottom being, as I said, completely stopped) the 
water gradually penetrated into the compost, and thus kept it moist, 
but not wet. No care is needful but to replenish the thumb-pot with 
water when it is all drained and evaporated. 

It is well known to those who grow Calceolarias that they require 
to be kept continually moist, though not wet, especially as regards 

2 a2 
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tM folkge. I should thinli, therefore, though I have not yet tried it, 
that the shove plan is very likely to succeed in raising these tender 
plants. * 

Another rccottimendation of it to amateurs, who are sometimes 
obliged ‘to leave home for a few days, is, that their cuttings, &c. are 
secured a^inst the carelessness of servants, and can supply thein- 
selvcs with drink instead of drooping and dying for the want of it. 

fA new kind of pot, advertised in the! Cabinet a short time ago, 
is admirably adapted to serve the same purpose, viz. of successfully 
litriking cuttings, or keeping plants moist at the roots in any degree 
rer|uired. It is also a certain method of keeping slugs, &c. from the 
plan^ growing in it. We strongly recommend it to all persons re- 
quiring such assistance, as it fully answers the purposes designed to 
effect.— Conductor.] 


ARTICLE III. 

ON OESTitOYlNG THK GREEN APHIS THAT IS SO DESTRUCTIVE 
TO VERBENAS AND CALCEOLARIAS. 

BY GLADIOLUS. 

A FEW pots of the common Camomile (Anthemis nohilis) interspersed 
among the Verbenas, Calceolarias, &c., will be found an effectual an- 
tidote to this pest, and much less troublesome than the diluted 
tobacco liquor usually recommended. Its smell makes the green fly 
drop off and die very speedily. 


ARTICLE IV. 

ON THE UNSKILFUL PRACTICE OF WASHING HOT-IIOUSK 
AND PLANT STOVE FLUES WITH SULPHUR. 

»Y LAOERSTBOSMIA, 

Havino just read an article in the September Cabinet, by a ** Prac- 
tical Oardener,” tm the erroneous method above mentioned, I beg to 
corroborate his stateriient, where he says that sulphur thus applied 
will be attended with seriousj if not fatal, cof secpiences.” 

I known young man that hid theresponsibflity of some hot-houses, &c.; 
and one night in the middle of the iummer,in going bis usual round, 
found thai Oile of the dues in qtiefetioh had got Unusually hot, thohgh 
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not BO as to cause any injury, had not the flues the previous afternoon 
been fresh washed with a thick solution of lime an4 sulphur, and of 
course causing a vapour in the house almost unbearable. The usual 
method was resorted to, viz. that of stopping the fires, &c., not think- 
ing to see any ill result from it. But, lo, what a scene presented 
itself to view next morning with the Vines that grew over the hot part 
of the flue, the grapes on ^Yhich were nearly every bunch spoiled, 
being at that time about half grown ; the berries being changed from 
a green to a black colour, which must be attributed to the ignition of 
the sulphur, though, strange to say, not a leaf was injured. Had the 
Vines been in flower at that time, they would doubtless have fallen a 
sacrifice to the strength of the sulphur. We thus judge that sulphur 
applied in the above way cannot do its office without the flues are 
made hot ; and while doing so to try to eradicate one intruder, it is 
in great danger of bringing on a worse evil. The above experiment 
inserted here is intended to be a caution to others. 

The advice given by the same correspondent, where he recom- 
mends syringing plants with water impregnated with sulphur, is well 
worthy of trial. We have used it with excellent results this summer, 
both in houses, peach walls, &c,, and partially on those plants that 
are so subject to mildew. 

Lincolnshire, 1842. 


ARTICLE V. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS, &c. OF AN- 
CIENT WRITERS ON FLOWERS. 

BY A \CTBBAN QARDEKER. 

Though an elderly person, I have no prejudices against modern im- 
provements, but, on the contrary, rejoice to hear of every new disco- 
very in any art or science, yet may I not be permitted to retain some 
respect for antiquity, while Virgil’s Georgies are still allowed to give 
useful hints upon farming and on the management of bees ? for na- 
ture is the same in every age, and the wisest of men has said, “ that 
there is nothing new under the sun.” We should not therefore conclude 
that this generation alone has cultivated flowers successfully, nor im- 
plicitly believe, with the writer of an article in your May number for 
1841, that there were not many handsome double Pinks before the 



irf our sweetest flowers were cultivated by our ancestors, and that 
much information concerning them may be gathered from old authors. 
From my childhood the Carnation has been iny favourite flower, and 
since the first number of your interesting magazine I have watched 
for every article respecting it ; but I found there nearly the same 
treatment recommended — ^mixed composts and frames for protecting 
the plants during winter : but all cultivators of Carnations have not 
frames for every plant of Geranium, Auricula, or Carnation they wisi 
to shelter, nor have they time or patience to wait till the wire -worm 
has been banished from their newly mixed composts. The most en- 
thusiastic lovers of gardening are not always the most wealthy ; to 
such alone my hints may be useful. I have often witnessed, in spring, 
the death of many a valuable plant of Carnation which had appeared 
in vigorous health in autumn, till I suspected, from observing the 
flourishing appearance of plants of the same kind, growing in the 
common borders of my kitchen garden, that mixed composts were 
to be dreaded. 

I found, from experience, that the common soil of my garden, where 
cabbages had been planted the year before, mixed with sand, was the 
only safe soil of which I could make beds for my Carnations ; I had 
too many to keep in frames. I learned from Parkinson, that what 
I w'as chiefly to guard against were “ the bitter, sharp winds in 
March;’’ and I learned also from him that 1 ought to protect my 
plants with basket-work, or anything else ingenuity suggested without 
covering them. A very old experienced gardener taught me not to 
remove the stakes to which they had been tied during the summer, 
and not to throw away nor transplant my old jlanls, otherwise I might 
gather no seed the following year, as layers of a year old seldom 
perfected their seed. From Parkinson I had learned that the best, 
fairest, and most double flowers” came from those flowers which 
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we^ best, forest, and most double,” and yet it is oft^ said that it 
has only lately been discovered that seed can be obtained from some 
of the finest Carnations. In light, dry soil, indeed, in a situidion 
where the sun has great power, the pods seldom swell ; but in a soil 
like that of my garden, rather retentive of moisture, and not too much 
exposed to the mid-day sun, many of the pods of my Carnations 
swell every year, and by taking off the entire stalks and placing them 
inverted in a thin paper bag, in a sunny window, without examining 
them too closely, I have the pleasure in the following spring .of 
shaking out of the withered pods innumerable seeds, the stalks of the 
plants having afforded the pods nourishment till the seeds had ripened; 
and I can show every summer such a collection of beautiful Carna- 
tions as might satisfy any person not ambitious of gaining the first 
prize at a flower show, though I suspect that I might sometimes have 
gained it. I always surround my plants with dry turf mould in 
winter, which effectually preserves them from frost ; if possible snow 
should not be left on their leaves for the sun to melt, 

I was much amused one severe winter day at seeing my very old, 
infirm gardener, followed by two boys with little sticks in their hands, 
beating oft* the suow from a variety of valuable Evergreens with which 
my house was surrounded. Ilis occupation appeared to me very 
childish, but the following spring, when my neighbours had lost in- 
numerable Evergreens, scarce a withered bough, it was observed, was 
to be seen on mine ; and as I felt then a great respect for age and 
experience, I hope that you will not despise these hints from 

A Veteran Gardener. 

[We feel greatly obliged by them, and resi)ectfully solicit further 
communications; winter evenings often afford opportunities for 
writing, and on floral subjects is very interesting. — Conductor.] 


ARTICLE VI. 

A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF SOME OF THE BEST ROSES SEEN 
IN 1842. 

BY CLBRICUS. 

The list of Roses here given is the most remarkable that 1 saw in 
the nurseries of Wood, Paul, Rivers, axRi Lane in lg41, and may 
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mist some readers of the Flokicultural Cabinet in malting a 
selection this season. With that view I forward it far insertion. I 
intend to malte additional remarks the coming blooming season, and 
will forward them when completed. Adeline, a good double light 
rose; Desceraet, bright rose, cup-shaped and semi-double; Due 
d’Angoul^me, large and double, deep rose ; and Duchesne, beautiful 
blush pink, globular, and double. Moss : — Crimson, Du Luxem- 
bomg and Eclatante are the best high-coloured kinds, and Blush, 
Pompon and White Bath are the best pink and white sorts. Damask : 
-r-Those which xdeased us most in this section were, Bachelier, pink, 
with a salmon shade, compact, large, and double ; Belle d’Auteuil, 
large, cupped, lilac rose; D^esse de Flore, or Coralie, white, with a 
rosy centre ; La Ville de Bruxelles, rose ; and Madame Hardy, pure 
white. Perpetual : — Antinous, deep rosy purple, fine cupped, double 
flower ; Belle Faber, bright deep rose ; Ernilie Duval, delicate pale 
rose; Lodoiska Marin, bright rose, and a remarkably free bloomer; 
and Triomphe de Montmorenci, a fine dark rose, very double, and 
compact. Hybrid Perpetual : — Fulgorie, a brilliant dark rose, large, 
globular, and double; Princesse Helene, bright rosy purple, and 
Heine Victoria, bright rose, with a carmine centre. Alba: — This 
section contains many of the finest white and blush Roses, and most 
of the kihd^ have a dwarf compact habit ; the more desirable are, 
Josephine Beauharnois, or Belle de Segur, fine double blush, and an 
abundant flowerer; Belle Therese, pretty pale rose; Felicitti Par- 
mentier, blush, beautiful when just expanding ; Pompon blanc, small, 
compact, pale rose ; and Princesse de Lamballe, a remarkably pure 
white, large, and very double. Gallica : — Assemblage de Beauts, 
singular from the carmine ground-colour being beautifully mottled 
with white ; Berlize, violet, plentifully spotted with white ; Eugene 
Napoleon, beautiful violet-purple, compact, large, and very double ; 
and Orpbeline de Juillet, violet-purple, remarkably velvety; arc 
very distinct: most of this class are fine show Roses. Hybrid 
China and Bourbon This class is remarkable for the brilliancy 
of colour tliat many of the kinds possess : Beauty of Billiard, very 
bright crimson, sometimes almoiE^ scarlet; J^ai^he-fieur, superb 
blush^ becoming almost white, very large, and double; Brennus^ or 
Brutus, one of the best and moat idiowy carmine Roses in bur gardens ; 
ipuke pf Devonshire, large, hmidsome- lilac rose, occasionally striped 
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and spQftted with white ; Hippocrates, deep crimson lilac, beautifully 
mottled; La Grandeur, bright rose, very compact, regular and 
double ; and Vingtneuf Juillet, a large dark crimson, fioursault : — 
The kinds in this and the two following sections arc rapid growers, 
abundant bloomers, and well adapted for training over trellis-work, 
or “ en pyramide grown in the latter style they form handsome 
objects on a lawn, but only flower once in the season. The best are ; 
Amadis, deep purple-crimson ; Drummond’s Thornless, bright rose ; 
and Gracilis, double, rosy lilac. Ayrshire ; — These are very hardy, 
and grow well in rough places where few other Roses succeed ; Ruga, 
semi-double, pale flesh; Splendens, white, with a reddish edge— 
this variety grown as a standard, and with its pendent shoots spurred, 
forms a beautiful globe, or mass of flowers ; and Ayrshire Queen, 
deep purplish crimson. Semper virens : — The kinds in this class 
produce large corymbs of flowers, and when their pendent branches 
are spurred, they form fine masses of flower ; among the more de- 
sirable are, Brunonii, bright purple ; Leopoldine d’Orleans, white and 
rose, not quite so strong-growing as the others of its class ; and Myti- 
anthes renoncule, pretty little double blush, changing to white. Multi- 
flora : — Most of these Roses are rather tender, and will only succeed 
against a wall with a good aspect; Laure Davoust, pink, changing to 
blush, and Russelliana, are hybrids, and will answer well as pillar Roses. 
Moschata : These are abundant autumn bloomers, and possess apeculiar 
fragrance; Madame d’Arblay, white, and Princesse de Nassau, light 
sulphur changing to white, are the most striking. Noisette : — ^These 
are generally free flowers, well suited for growing against trellis-work ; 
but a few are tender, and require the protection of a fence or wall. 
The following are some of the best of the class : — Aimee Vibert, pure 
white, a most abundant bloomer, and if budded on a dwarf stock, and 
potted, forms an excellent pot Rose ; Camellia rosea, pretty double, 
rose or violet — it grows strong, and forms an admirable pillar Rose ; 
Desprez a fleur jaune, deep buff or sulphur, beautifully tinted with 
rose or purple — this variety is tender, and will scarcely do in the open 
border ; Eupbrosyne, pale rose and yellow, large, double, and very 
sweet ; l^marque, large, double, pale lemon ; and Vittelina, creamy 
white, sometimes coming rosy yellow and white. Bourbon These 
are remarkably free bloomers, and some are good climbers; the 
colours of most of them are bright, and, from the succession of flowers 
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tfeey produce^ no garden akould be without some. Augustine Margat, 
bright pale rose ; Armosa, bright pink, always in flower, and suited 
for training against a wail or trellis ; Emilie Courtier, shaded rosy 
crimson, globular, large, and double, one of the best of the Bourbons; 
Gloire de Rosamfenes, velvety carmine, large, cupped, and semi- 
double; Phoenix, bright rosy purple, large and double; and the 
Queen of the Bourbons, large, cupped, huff rose, quite distinct in 
colour from any other Bourbon. China : — These, as is well known, 
are well suited for growing in pots and small borders ; by cutting 
them down immediately they have dropped their flowers, a constant 
succession may be ensured. Among the best we saw were Archduke 
Charles, large, double, shaded rose, changing to crimson ; Assuerus, 
deep crimson purple ; Belle Isidore, compact, double, crimson, an 
extraordinary bloomer j Cels multiflora, pale flesh colour ; Duchess 
of Kent, delicate pale blush, shaded and double; Fabvier, bright 
velvety crimson, semi-double; Infidelites de Lisette, delicate pale 
straw; Marjolin, very double, deep crimson, sometimes showing a 
yellowish bottom ; Traversii, pure white, globular, and a free flowerer. 
Tea-scented : — These are mostly tender, and succeed best on a dry 
warm border, or grown in pots in a greenhouse or vinery. When 
budded on half-standard stocks, and planted in pots, they form fine 
objects if placed in a greenhouse among Camellias, or other hard- 
wooded plants out of flower ; they are all remarkably fragrant, and 
have large globular flowers. The following are worthy of notice : — 
Bardon^ pale rose; Bougbre, deep rose and buff, large and fine; 
Clara Sy^aiii, globular, pure white; Duebesse de Mecklenbourg, 
white and yellow, handsome ', Hamon, pale buff’ and rose, changing 
to deep crimson ; Hardy, bright, double, crimson — Plater in the season 
it is said to become quite pale ; Mansais, large and double, rose, 
beautifully shaded with buff and yellow ; and Taglioni, creamy white, 
with a ydlowish centie. 


ARTICLE VII. 

ON THE PROPERTIES OF THE PINK. 

BY J*, OP SHEPPJBLD. | ^ 

As the planting season of this beautiful flower is now at hand, and 
its progress in the floricultural world seems to be daily increasing, 
I must Itgak trouble you with a lew remarks on its general properties 
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and qualifications j partlj for the defence of our own taste and judg* 
n^ent respecting them, against the frequent and cutting attacks of 
our brethren in the south ; and partly for the benefit of those who 
are anxious to ornament their gardens with some of its choicest and 
most beautiful varieties. For there is no little dissension just now 
amongst florists of different counties, as to the form and degree of 
doubleness the pink ought to possess. The “ Gardener has taken 
the matter up in good time, and has already laid us down a standard 
and model which, it assures us, all flowers must attain before they 
can arrive at perfection. 

It decides that the form of the pink (as well as the Carnation and 
Picotee) should be a perfect hemisphere, with a liigh crown and full 
centre, similar to the Dahlia and Ranunculus, and that there is “ no 
more sense in being content with a semi-double Pink, Carnation, or 
Picotee, than with a semi-double Ranunculus or Dahlia.** Now, 
though 1 should be first to eulogise articles on the properties of other 
florists’ flowers, I must widely differ froip it on the subject of the 
Pink. For we consider, in this neighbourhood, that its principal 
beauty and attraction consist in the eye, which, with the lacing, 
forms such a beautiful contrast with the white, which assumes a sort 
of half- moon in the interval. But perhaps our London friends have 
forgot what the eye is, or have never seen it at all ; it will therefore 
be needful to tell them. The eye is a distinct and beautiful circle 
that compasses the centre, and composed of the dark portion at the 
base of each petal ; which being arranged in perfect order and rota- 
tion, petal upon petal, makes a complete and perfect circle, resembling 
the eye of an Auricula or Polyanthus. But I conceive, if the flower 
be crowned high up to the centre, like the Dahlia, not only the eye 
but the white also will be concealed, (for the petals will not cup like 
the Dahlias,) leaving nothing scarcely but the dark edges to view ; 
and thus the contrast will be destroyed, its natural features displaced, 
and this full, double, high-crowned flower ” will look neither like one 
thing nor the other. The Carnation and Picotee are, however, desti- 
tute of this eye, and therefore the objection does not apply to them. 

Again, the Pink (quite different "from a Dahlia or Ranunculus) is 
confined by a calyx 'or pod, of a certain size, and which, if fraught 
with more than a certain number of petals is sure to burst, and will 
need artificial lud to bloom them. And those that con see any charm 
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in a bursting Pink, after all the ill’spent trouble in tying them^ ha^e 
certainly; a very different taste from me; I never saw one fit to be 
seen ; the form is destroyed, the guard petals give way, and all is 
confusion and ugliness. I am not an advocate either for very ibin 
flowers, with just two tier of petals. I would prefer one with three 
or four tiers, provided it showed the eye distinct* and its surface was 
inclined to flatness, &c. ; but I w^ould rather have a Pink with even 
two rows of petals and every other property, however imperfect, 
poor, flat-looking a thing the ‘ Gardener * may call it, than a huge, 
rough, and confused mass of colours, bundled together with a piece 
of bladder-skin, without either order, colour, or shape. I consider 
bursting a defect which ought to disqualify any flower. The best 
criterion I can give of the sorts I should prefer, is Admiral Codring- 
ton, which, in addition to every other necessary qualification, posr 
sesses also a considerable share of doubleness. Of course it requires 
dressing to be fit for show, as well as every other sort, for there are 
always a quantity of useless petals straggling about the centre, which 
require extracting, save one small one to fill up the centre, and the 
others made to fall back in order to their places. If I live till next 
year, however, I will (witli Mr. Harrison’s permission) send up a 
seedling for representation in the Cabinet as a specimen of what I 
mean, and which I think, all possessed of taste and judgment, will 
give in as far superior to the best of what Londoners now call their 
Cracka and Nonpareils, 

[We shall be glad to receive the flower, and a correct represen- 
tation shall be furnished in th^ Cabinet. It affords us much 
pleasure to observe this very lovely flower is beginning to attract 
more attention, and we believe it will, as it deserves, become general ; 
its neatness and fragrance render it worthy a place in every flower-r 
garden.— CoNDucToii.] 


ARTICLE VIII. 

DESGitlPTIVE CATALOGUE OF CARNATIONS AND PICOTEES. 


BY MU. JOHN Sl.ATBR, FLORIST, PEACOCK lIOt’SB, CHAPEL LA^, CHBETHAM HILL, 
HEAR 'liANCHBSTSB. ' ' '| 

Preliminary Obsertatims, 

Some apology is necessary in intruding tnyself upon the notice of the 
readers of the FLoaicuttUEAn Cabinet a second time in a deserip- 
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tive cailAlogue* and, perhaps, some may say why not leave it to others. 
In rOpiy to such observations, I can only say that I very reluctantly 
enter upon my present task ; and had I not been repeatedly and ur- 
gently requested, I should not have sacrificed my feelings and time in 
so onerous a task. My time is already too much occupied without 
imposing additional burthens, yet I cannot refuse making the sacri* 
fice to benefit many friends, to whom, as a florist, I am indebted, from 
their patronage and support, for the position which I now hold in 
their estimation j and it is the only way I can evince my gratitude to 
them. 

In attempting a descriptive catalogue, it is essential that the pro- 
perties of a Carnation should be defined. The stem of a fine Carna- 
tion should be strong, tall, and straight, and about 30 inches high. 
The flower also should be at least three inches in diameter, consisting 
of a great number of large, well-formed petals, but neither so many 
as to give it a full and crowded appearance, nor so few as to make it 
appear too thin and empty. 

The petals should be long, broad, and substantial, particularly 
those of the outer circle, commonly called the guard-leaves ; these 
should rise perpendicularly about an inch above the calyx, and 
then turn gracefully in an horizontal direction supporting the interior 
petals, and forming altogether a convex, and nearly an hemispherical, 
corolla. The interior petals should rather decrease in size as they 
approach the centre of the flower, which should be well filled with 
them. The petals should be regularly disposed alike on every side, 
imbricating each other in such a manner as tliat both their respeetive 
and united beauties may captivate the eye at the same instant. They 
should be nearly flat ; however, a small degree of concavity or inflec- 
tion at the laminae or broad end is allowable, but their edges should 
be perfectly entire, that is to say, free from notch, fringe, or indenture. 

The calyx should be at least one inch in length, and not, as some, 
nearly the shape of a marble, which require the greatest care in trying 
to prevent the cal 5 ^x from bursting, and which, notwithstanding the 
care, seldom prevents it from doing so. It should also terminate in 
broad points, sufficiently strong to hold the narrow basis of the petals 
in a close and circular body. 

Of whatever coltHurs the flower may be possessed, they should be 
perfectly distinct j and disposed in long regular stripes, broadest at 



In a scarlet bizarre, that is one in which the scarlet prectominaies, 
every petal ought to have the three colours which constitute one, and 
this not in a multitudinous number of small stripes, but bold ones. 
The same in crimson or pink bizarres. In flakes, the stripes should 
also be bold, and what is technically called ribboned, not a multitude 
of small irregular stripes which only go down a short way in the petal, 
but right through ; three stripes in a petal look much better than 
four or five narrow ones ; some petals have only one of the flake 
colour and one of white, but this is considered in judging defective, 
because it cannot be said to stripe well, as would be the case of one 
having too many. I am of opinion the class called Rose Flakes 
ought to be subdivided into two classes, one to be called the Pink 
Flakes, timt is, one where the colour is weak ; and the other, Rose 
Flakes, that is, where the colour is of a deep rose, for it cannot but be 
admitted that if they are judged according to colour, the faint-coloured, 
although it may ribbon as well, yet the faint colour will cause its 
more favoured one to be preferred, because its colour is so much su- 
perior. Having thus given the properties, I shall proceed at once 
to the 


Scarlet Bizarres. 

Barrenger’s Fire King. — Pod rather short and apt to burst, co- 
lours bright, flowers not very large. 

Brooks’ Harkaway. — Good pod and well formed petals, marks 
well, flower not large. 

Bullock’s Prince Le Boo. — Good pod, petals rather long, and defi- 
cient in bizarre. 

Ely’s Colonel Wainman.— Good pod and we|l-f|rmed petals, rather 
thin of them, marks well. 

Ely’s Jolly Dragoon. — Good pod and well-formed petals, flower 
largish, good colours, marks well. 
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vHepw<»th’« Albbn,--r<^ pod and wdl^formod petaU,but apt to 
have too many small stripes in them, colours good. 

Hepworth’s Leader.-rGood pod and well-formed petals, flower 
large, colours good, marks well. 

Hoyle’s Duke of Leeds. — Good pod and well-formed petals, flower 
large, good marker, white bad, thin of petals. 

Hufton’s Patriarch. — Good pod and well formed petals, flowers not 
large, colours good, excellent marker, rather thin of petals. 

Hufton’s Lord Melbourne. — Good pod and well-formed petals, 
large flower, rather short of bizarre. 

Kershaw’s Duke of Richmond. — Good pod and well-formed petals, 
flower rather small and short of bizarre. 

Lee’s Colonel. —Good pod and well-formed petals, largish flower, 
good colours, unsteady marker, and rather thin of petals. 

Mansley’s Charles XII. — Good pod and well-formed petals, flower 
rather large, marks w^ell, excellent colours. 

Marvin’sNo. 29. — Good pod and well-formed petals, flower not large, 
white good, high coloured, excellent marker, rather thin of petals. 

Martin’s Contender. — Good pod and w^ell-formed petals, flower 
large and beautiful form, white good, deficient in bizarre, 

Marchant’s Don John.— -Good pod and well-formed petals, flower 
not large, good and rich colours, marks well, thin of petals. 

Millwood’s Lady of the Manor. — Good pod and well-formed petals, 
flowers not very large, colours not good. 

Rainford’s Gameboy. — Good pod and well-formed petals, flower 
large, excellent colours, and marker. 

Roi de Capuchins. — Good pod, petals rather small, colours rich. 

Walmsley’s William Fourtli. — Good pod, petals well formed, white 
bad, flower large. 

Wheeler’s Victory. — Good pod, petals not very broad, flowers 
large, colours good, marks well. 

Wild’s Perfection. — ‘Good pod, petals well formed, flower not 
large, and short of bizarre. 

Wood’s Bang Europe. — Good pod and petals well formed, flower 
large, brilliant colours, good marker. 

Pink Bizarres. 

Addenbrook’s Lord Melbourne. — Good pod, petals rather narrow, 
flower not very large, and contains in general too many stripes. 
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Bamnger’s Masterpiece.— Good pod, petals good-shaped biut do 
not lie flat, and also contains too many stripes. 

Boothman’s Harkaway.— Good pod, petals rather coarse upon the 
edges, flower large and showy, and excellent marker. 

Cartwright’s Rainbow. — Good pod and well-formed petals, large 
flower, marks well. 

Ely’s Duke of Bedford. — Good pod, petals not very large, colours 
good, floW'Cr large, and marks w^ell. 

Ely’s Lord Milton. — Good pod, petals well formed, colours good, 
flower large, marks well, 

Ely’s Major Goldsworthy. — Good pod, petals rather long and nar- 
row^ good colours, large flower, but contains in general too many small 
stripe?. 

Ely’s Sir Rowland Hill, — Good pod, petals well formed, small 
flower, gowl colours, marks well, thin of petals. 

Ely’s Will Caxton. — Good pod and petals well formed, colours 
good, flower not extra large, marks well. 

Greasley’s Cottage Hero. — Good pod, petals rather long and nar- 
row, flower large, colours good, not a very good marker, too many 
small stripes. 

Gregory’s King Alfred.— Good pod, petals well formed, flower 
large, colours good, marks well. 

Harvey’s Huntsman. — Good pod and petals wxll formed, flower 
large, colours good but ratlier short of bizarre. 

Humphries’ Prince Albert. — Good pod and well-formed petals, 
flowers large, marks well, a first-rate flow^er. 

Ives’ Prince Leopold. — Good pod, petals well formed, generally 
short of bizarre. 

Mansley’s Robert Burns. — Good pod and well-formed petals, 
large flower, excellent colours and marker. This variety took the 
first prize at the London Floricultural Exhibition this year. 

Mansley’s Shakspeare. — Good pod, petals rather coarse upon the 
edges, flower large, but short of bizarre. 

Millwood’s Village Maid. — Good pod, petals well formed, flower 
large, colours good, excellent marker, a late vari|ty.^^ 

Scorn’s Bloomsbury. — Good pod, well-formed petals, flower large, 
colours good, marks well. 

Taylor’s William Fourth.— Good pod, petals well formed, good 
marken 
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Tooiie’s ' Conductor. — Gk>od pod, petah rathei' lolig and rittWdw, 
flowers large, marks middling. 

Wakefield^s Paul Pry.-^ood pod and wdl-formfed pistals, flo\irer 
large, good colours, marks well. 

Woodliead’a Spitfire. — Good pod and well-formed petals, colours 
good, flower large, marks well. 

Woolley’s Tally Ho, — Good pod, petals rather serrated, large 
showy flower, and marks well. 


PART II. 


LIST OF NEW AND RARE PLANTS. 

Echites spi.endbns. Splefidid-floweretl. (Bot. Ma^j. 3976.) Apocyn^*®. 
Pentandria Monogynia. Mr. Lobb, the collector of Messrs. Veitch’s, of Mount 
l^dford Nursery, Exeter, last year sent them, from the Organ Mountains in 
Brazil, this most beautiful and ornamental climbing plant, and it is considered 
to be the finest flowering plant that has been imported from that part of the 
world. It is a vigorous, shrubby, climbing plant, with leaves six to eight inches 
long. The flowers are produced in profusion, in axillary racemes of four to six 
blossoms on each. The form of the flower is between a funnel-shaped and a salver- 
shaped. The tube is about two inches long, white, spreading upwards to a flat 
surface four inches across. The colour is a beautiful rose with the mouth of the 
tube of a deep rosy red. It deserves a place in every collection ot hothouse plants, 
and whether grown so as to train against an extended trellis, around a pillar, or 
against a fancy formed wire trellis in a pot, it will be one of the most showy 
plants in every such collection. From its vigorous growth, it appears very pro- 
bable it would flourish well in a warm greenhouse or conservatory. The plant 
which has bloomed with Messrs. Veitch’s has been the admiration of all who 
have seen it. 

Rondoletia Longivi.ora. Blue-flowered. (Bot. Mag. 3977.) Kubiacesc. 
Pentandria Monogynia. This very handsome flowering plant has also been 
recently imported by Messrs. Veitch’s from Brazil, with whom it bloomed during 
the last summer in the hothouse. It is an evergreen, branching, shrubby plant, 
with leaves about three inches long, blooming very freely. The flowers are pro- 
duced in terminal, corymbous panicles, each having irom thirty to forty blossoms. 
The tube of each flower is about two inches long, slender, and tlie limb near an 
inch across. The colour is a beautiful lavender-blue. It deserves a place in every 
collection. At the exhibitions at Chiswick and the Surrey Zoological Gardens 
during the past season, the Koudoletia odorata formed a prominent feature in the 
best collections of plants, its clusters of beautiful orange, rod and yellow flowers 
being universally admired : the present new species will be a fine contrast with it 
wherever grown. 

IposiiEA Tweeuiei. Mr. Twecdie’s Ipomea. (Bot. Mag. 3978.) Coiivolvu- 
laceee. Pentandria Monogynia. Mr. Tweedie sent this little neat flowering 
species from Parana to the (Slasgow Botanic Garden. It is a shrubby clinibing 
plant. Each flower is about an inch long, the limb being about three-quarters 
of an inch across. The exterior of the entire flowers is of a lilac colour, and the 
interior a rich red purple. 

Maclkania angulata. Angled-flowered. (Bot. Mag. 3979.) Ericem. Be- 
candria Monogynia. John M*>Lean, Esq., a Peruvian merchant, sent seeds of 
this plant to his Grace the Duke of Bedford at Woburn, where it has bloomed 
in the stove. It is an evergreen shrub, of considerable beauty, deserving a place 
VoL. X. No. 118. 2 IJ 
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ill collation. Tha lM?es iW ybuag i^oots ate eoiiaiderablf iingad With 
red, the others of a deep green. The flowers are produced at the angles of the 
leaves, three together. Each blossom is about An inch long, tubular. The tube 
is a bright red, and the limb yellow. They are produced very numerously. 

Arxstoloouu oxoiis. Giant Birthwort. (Bot. Reg. 60.) Aristolochiaceae. 
Sent from Guatemala to the London Horticuitural Society. In its native country 
it is well known under a name equivalent to Jew’s Ear. It bloomed in the 
garden at Chiswick last summer, and is peculiarly adapted for training over a 
trellis, Ac. Each flower is about a foot across ; the ground colour is white, being 
much veined and marked over the entire surface with a lavender>purple^ the 
cehtre forming a large dark chocolate coloured spot. Cuttings strike root freely, 
and the plant grows rapidly. 

Qodrtia grand iFLORA. Large flowered. (Bot. Reg. 61.) Onograce®. 
Octandria Monogynia. A native of the north-west coast of America. Seeds of 
it were sent to the London Horticultural Society, and it has bloomed in the 
Chiswick Garden. The flowers are the largest of any of the species introduced 
into this country. It grows about two feet high, bushy, and blooms profusely ; the 
lowers are white, delicately tinged with rose j each blossom is about three inches 
and a half across. It is a beautiful flowering annual, well deserving a place in 
the flower garden. 

Ljelia flava. Yellow-flowered. (Bot. Reg. 62.) Orchidace®. Gyuandria 
Monandrio. A native of Brazil, where it was discovered growing in rocky places. 
The flowers are produced in a short racemous head, yellow, each bloom being 
about an inch and a half across. The labellum has a few narrow streaks of red 
on each side. 

TitLANDStA RUBiDA. Maddor-colouted. (Bot. Reg. 63.) Bromeliace®. 
Hexandria Monogynia. A native of Brazil, and has bloomed with Messrs. Lod- 
diges. The plant is diminutive, and the flower-stem rises about five inches 
high, terminating with a hemispherical head of rosy-red flowers, the bracts aro 
of the same colour. Each blossom, tubular, is about three quarters of an inch 
long. 

OxALis iiUBRociNCTA. Red-odged. Wood Sorrel. (Bot. Reg. 64.) Oxali- 
dacesD. Decaudria Pentagynia. From Guatemala to the London Horticultural 
Society’s garden, where it has bloomed in the greenhouse. . The flowers are of 
a bright yellow, each blossom being a little above half an inch across. 

Mesembrvanthemch tricolor. Three-coloured flowered. (Pax. Mag. Bot.) 
Ficoidew. Icosandria Di-pentagyuia. A very handsome flowered little annual 
plant, growing nearly prostrate. The flowers are produced solitary, each on a 
stem about four inches long, and being numerous, are very showy. It will be a 
companion for the Fortulaccas, either grown in pots in the greenhouse or open 
border. It requires a treatment in all respects as greenhouse annuals in general. 
Seeds of it may probably be obtained of the London seedsmen. Each flower is 
a little more than an inch across, of a deep rosy-pink colour, having a dark centre 
of stamens. It merits a place in every greenhouse as a dwarf ornamental plant 
for summer, adorning as well as to adorn the edge of a flower border, in a sunny 
aud sheltered situation, where it will form a carpet of lovely flowers, 

Aoacxa UiPLoRA. Two-flowered. (Pax. Mag. Bot.) Leguminos®. Poly- 
gamia Monmeia, Mr. Low, of the Clapton nursery, received this pretty flower- 
ing species from New Holland, in whose collection we have seen it in profus- 
bloom. It is a low growing, slender, shrubby plant, and in order to make it 
bushy, the leading shoots should have the points pinched oAf*, to induce the pro- 
duction of lateral ones. The blossoms are yellow, aud appet^, in pairs or singly, 
and form spikes at the extremities of the shoots. Each l^boih is a little above a 
quarter of an inch in diameter. ^ 


Mr. Waterer, of Knapp Hill Nursery, tiiis summer exhibited iu his gardeu iu 
the King’sHToad, Chelsea, numerous magnificent specimens of Rhododeadrbns 
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**.5^ ^^**®^* 5 visited the exhibitipxii and the following; were the most beau- 
tiful hinde, and merit a place in every collection 

Rbododbmdron pictum.— White, with a yellow tinge in some parts, the upper 
seg;nients spotted with dark. 

R. MA.c^ANi'uuif*'— Hok> with % lighter centre, upper segments spotted with 
yellow, 

R. NivATicuM.— White, with a yellow tinge on the upper segnients, very 
beautiful. 

R. ROYAL PURPLu.-~Rieh purple, with greenish spots on the upper part of the 
flower, ' 

R. ROSEA ELEGaNS.--Beautiful rose colour, with the centre much lighter, 
giving it a pretty contrast. 

R. PoNTicuM VERSICOLOR. — ^Whito, With a blue tinge in some parts. The 
upper part with green spots. 

R. Hyacintiiiflora. — L ight pink, the flower nearly double. 

R. PoNTicuM album. — B cautiful white. 

B, Watebbana. — ^^Beautiful lilac, the upper part tinged with yellow. 

R. atrojpurpurea 8UPBUBUM. — Fine deep showy purple. 

R. QUTTATUM.—White, with the upper part spotted with red. 

R. VENUSTUM. — The outer portion of a fine rose. The centre white and yel- 
lowish spots. The flower is in the way of R. maximum in size and form. 

> R. PURPUREUM SPLENDBRS. — Very rich purple. 

R. Glennyanum.— Beautiful clear white, having a waxy appearance, 
c) R. ROSEUM PURPUREUM. — Boautiful showy rosy purple. 

[All the above kinds deserve to he in every shrubbery. Mr. Waterer has been 
raising hybrids for near half a century, and has been siicccssful in raisiiig nu- 
merous beautiful flowering ones ; those we have noticed are the selection of the 
superiors, and too much cannot be said in praise of their beauty.— Conductor.] 


PART III. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

QUERIES. 

On Nerium Splendens. — Would you be so kind as to give me some instruc- 
tion on the culture and treatment required by the Nerium splendens ? Collina. 
[An article on its treatment will be given in our next. — Conductor J 


On Tantakara Polyanthus. — Can you, or any of your numerous readers, in- 
form me where 1 can procure the old Polyanthus, Nicholson's, or Fillingham’s, 
TantararaXtrue), with the price ? Your insertion of this in the December Cabinet 
will oblige one who has been, not a constant borrower, but a constant purchaser, 
of your valuable little work since 1837. Devoniknsis. 

[We bava se^t to ari aecu^teur grower, a friend of ours in Yorkabire, ivbp bas it 
true to and will forward it to direction. It was sold at U. per plant. — 

Coi^iO^ucToa.] 


On a Descriptive List of Verbenas. — I have frequently seen the various 
kinds of Verbenas noticed by name, and some of them strongly recommended; 
but as few have any description of colours, &c. given with the name, 1 am at a 
lo&s to select so as to have as great a distinction and contrast in colour as I can. 
1 am aware ail of them are beautiful, and continue to bloom for sisr months or 
even more, and have merit to recommend them to be grown in every flower gar- 

2b2 
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|Xbe following ]Li^ coataini allilio beat we know*— C/ONDuctoar] 


I Faoaioaotnfiab: C^* 
IiOt7I$A* 


Albicanfi, Hu»b, / 

> Antwerpiensb, tosy white* 
B&fneaii, fieoh colout** 

/ Borleyanaj, changeable white. 

Brownliana^ hne lUac* 

)" BuistU, lilac/^^^^' 

Bride, pure white, fine. 
Chandlcrii, bright scarlet. 

. ' ' Clmrlwoodii, puce. 

Coemlescens, beautiful blue. 
Belicata, rosy pink. 

’ El ford iensis, light purple. 

Elegang, pink, light eye. 
Kdinondii, fine pink. 

Eximia, rosy pink. 

Fair Maid, salmon blush, rose eye. 
Fanny Elsler, fine white. 

Goesiana, lilac. 

Grenvillii, puce, fine. 

Groomiana, orange scarlet. 
Hendersoni, purple. 

Hestopiana, scarlet, fine. 
Ignescens, fiery scarlet. 

Ignea, scarlet. 

Ingramii, crimson shaded. 

"Incisa, pink. 

^ Iveriana, dark rose. 

King, dark rose, light eye. 

Laconi, |>uee. 

Liliicina, flesh colour. 

,\Melindre.s, scarlet. 

Magnificat scarlet. 

Majestica, fine pink. 

Macnabiana, dark scarlet. 
Melindres major, scarlet. 
/'Maxima, briglit rose. 


Magnum boniim, large lilac. 

Ne Plus Ultra, light pink. 

Nairnii, blush; 

( Neillii, fine lilac. 

Odorata superba, lilac. 
y Fulcherrima, lavender, 

Punicia, large rose. 

Purpurea, fine purple. 

elegans, purple. 

Pre-eminent, dark rose, extra fine. 
Perfection, rosy lake. 

> Queen, white. 

Kosea elegans, light rose. 

■ - rubra, pink, rose eye. 

— magnifiora, bright rose. 

Rubra, red. 

— - elegans, deep red. 

Sanguinea, large rose. 

Salmonii, fine salmon. 

Splendens, crimson. 

Stewartii, mulberry. 

Superba, rosy pink. 

Splendida, rich crimson. 
Triumphant, scarlet. 

Thompsonii, white. 

Taglioni, fiesh, large. 

' Teucroides coerula, fiesh. 

— purpurea, purple. 

,v rosea, rose. 

Tweediana grandifloia, rosy crimson. 

■ rosea, rose. 

superba, rich crimson. 

Unique, purple. 

Van Gendii, fine lilac, dark edge. 
Van Gertii, fine rosy lilac. 

Variegata, scarlet. 


On an Apparatus suitable for raising Seeds in, &c. — An amateur would 
he glad to know if an apparatus for raising seed or cuttings would answer on a 
small scale, say by water heated with a lamp, with charcoal, or otherwise (See 
page 71 in March Cabinei ). If you or your readers could oblige me with a 
description of the most likely plan, I should feel obliged. 

An Amateur. 


On Gladiolus Natalensis.— I have just taken up the bulbs of the above, and 
dried them ; but I wish to know whether it is right to pull off a mass of roots, 
apparently that cleaves to the bottom of some of the bulbs, or should 1 leave 
such untouched, and reset them so entire in the spring. There ore also many 
rootlets, which 1 wish to know whether they should m puU|id off when dry or 
allowed to remain ^ also a great many offsets, not mucl^bigger than large pin 
heads; should these he reset, and how long will they be before they form 
flowering bnlbs P Gladiou/s. 

[All roots or small bulbs should remain till the time to plant the old bulbs ; 
tlien the progeny may be taken off and planted too. If taken off some length 
of time before planting, being small, they often shrivel to death ; by propeu 



Hief wm Mbi nmn,^ 

0« Stocks F^k R08ES.-*-T^at Is the best kin^ of stock ib bud roses ^pon ? 
Being tinje to, proatre such, an early reply will much oblige 

^ A BEamK*». 

[Young plants of the Rosa Bengalensis (Boursault of some) is the best; it is 
a very free grower, and does not, like the briar, become bark-bound or canker. 
It strikes very freely from cuttings, and to commence with, plants may be pur- 
chased, in pots or otherwise, at a very low rate. Growing very vigorously and 
rapidly, the production of flowers is numerous and large. — Conductor.] 


On Treatment op Azalea Indica. — I shall be much obliged if you or any 
of your correspondents will tell me the best way of growing Indian Azaleas 
during the winter. After mine had done flowering I let them remain in the 
greenhouse for a few weeks ; I then repotted them in fresh soil of peat earth, 
leaf mould, and a little sand, and then placed them in a warm situation in the 
garden. The last week in August I replaced them in the greenhouse, which was 
made very hot, till the end of September, in order to prepare them for flowering 
next spring; the house is now of a proper temperature for my Geraniums, 
having no fire in it at present, but the Azaleas now look yellow and unhealthy. 

A YouNa Florist and Constant Subscriber. 

[They ought to be placed as near the glass as convenient, and if they have 
done growing, less water should be given, or the plants will become unhealthy, 
especially if they have not a very free drainage. A small mound of earth should 
be formed round the trunk of the plant, to throw the water given in winter 
most to the sides of the pots, for if the ball become soddened (as termed by 
gardeners), the plant will be sickly and very probably destroyed. Over-potting 
too is injurious, and plants that are so should be repotted into less. We will 
give an article on the culture of Indian Azaleas in our next number. — Con- 
ductor.] 


On Hota carnosa. — ^Will you be so good as to inform me, through the medium 
of your very useful publication “The Floricui.tural Caihnet,” what treatment 
I ought to pursue for the Hoya cornosa ; that is, what kind of soil, — the time 
for potting, and the best plan for raising and training it. As early an answer 
as possible will oblige 

L. B« 

[Cuttings taken off, and cut horizontally close under a joint, taking the leaf at 
such joint away, inserted firmly in white sand, and placed in moist heat, readily 
strike root. When well rooted, pot them in a rich loam and peat soil of equal 
parts, having a free drainage of potsherds. Care must be taken not to overpot 
at any time, as the soil then becomes saturated and improper; the plant delights 
in the fibrous roots cleaving to the side of the pot, its natural tendency to which 
is evidenced by the shoots, when coming in contact with a moist wall, emitting 
numerous rootlets. Repot every spring, and if the i)ot be very full of roots, in 
the interval remove it entire into a larger size. It requires to be grown in a hot- 
house to succeed the best ; where such a habitation is not available, the warmest 
part of a greenhouse, &c., should be selected. Placing it in a hot bed-frame 
early in the season promotes the production of incipient flowers, *after which 
the plant may be removed to a greenhouse, &c., to bloom. 

Tne best mode of training the plant is to a wire trellis of some neat and fan- 
ciful form, as the pretty shapes of the vases now to be seen supply patterns. 
Such vase-formed wire frames are easily made so as to serve the pinposes of 
displaying the bloom the best to view, whether the flowers are produced erect or 
drooping ; for the former class, the greater the surface the more room to show, 
for the latter, the under side is what is required, as by the Hoya carnosa, so that 
verging, outwards the pendant clusters hang apart and are exhibited to full 
view. Many of the vase forms are peculiarly adapted for this. The best way 



''' ' ' 

4M»g 1^ 4I«^ poll ^ to Jiifl y»e pi^of ip#ii 

to extend twihthirds of tke way 4owh tbe ootaide of toe pot ; at me lowec ex- 
trOndty they are leoai^ by rtioofoK th«oagh holes in a circular rim of wroiyht 
iropj me end <?f e^wjh Jiayjng a h^aC|io priv^nt its slipping VPW?I* 
rim is so made that Onqjoyeylaps th^ other# end each it 

api^ihmimh^hichalittie'holt is pufy he^psthe girth so secured, hut allows the 
S^' to h^^ened from the pot» or extended to suit a larger one when repotted. 
4 second ^r|h gofis rpupd the pot close under its upper edge, through w^ch 
the pyipcipate Pftel ; they are theh turned inwards near the surface of the pot, so 
that they the eehtre, forming a strong standard, which being lengthened 

to poVj^se, eimer long or short, is then formed above into any vase or omer 
shape, numerous smaller wires being extended parallel to the principals and 
intersected across so as to form square or diamond meshes. 

Healthy grown, climbing, or trailing plants, trained horizontally around, or 
even having the shoots pendant, such wire* frames induce them to produce a 
far greater quantity of flowers than if permitted to grow in a rambling or lengthy 
extended manner. Besides which, as we noticed in some recent numbers of the 
OsBiNCT, the dowers are not only brought iully, but near to view. Plants should 
he so prepared* if not done before, previous to pushing in spring.*— Conductob.] 


REMARKS. 

Upon kebpjno Dahua Roots safely during Winter. — I lift them up and 
dry them $ then pack them in a box among corn seeds, placing them so that they 
<lo n4 touch one another. The box is then placed over where the cows stand, 
above their heads, and a little straw is put over the box. When I take them 
out in March, the shoots have generally pushed two inches long, and are almost 
immediately ready for striking on the roots being removed to the frames. I have 
pursued this method for the last five years, and never lost a root. 

A North Briton. 

On the Cactus.— In autumn they should be placed in a warm situation in 
the open air fully open to the sun, and be taken info the greenhouse before the 
weather becomes too cold; in winter be kept dry. Early in spring pot them in 
a compost of equal parts of sandy peat, rich loam, and well-rotted dung, in which 
they flourish beyond any other composf. When growing in summer they must 
have a free supply of water. Attention to these particulars will ensure the most 
admirable success. Clfricus. 


The Quautibs of a Good Rose. — Mr. Shears, of the Floricultural Society of 
London, on the 2 let inst., gives a five guinea silver cup for Thirty -six Roses, to 
1)6 exhibited m single blooms. This is the first prize offered for Roses by the 
Society, apd of course they will he judged by the same rules as “ florists^ flowers,” 
t. c. iy perfectioti of form. A few words are therefore necessary as to what qua- 
littes const itute a perfect Rose ; and these may probably be a guide to the 
growers, as to what they should endeavour to exhibit. For perfectmn of Bha|>e, 
the outer row of petals should be a little iucuryed, so as to form a shallow cop. 
|f the sumiipits of the pistils (as is often the case in fine Roses) are inclined to 
be monstrous, so as to form themselves into an incipient flower-bud in the centre 
of the flower, such a rose should disqualify a stand. Uniformity of size should 
by all means be attended to; and diversity of colours aho should be a leading 
feature, so as te give as many tints as possible in the Thirt^ix Roses selected 
for cdmpetitiflii, ' If these few rules are not adhei*ed tc| much trouble will be 
given to the judges ; for one grower may exhibit thirty-six ve% double and beau- 
tiful Roses, but some of them with reflexed outer petals ; another may perhaps 
thmk that size alone will carry the day^ and accordingly show all large roses, 
without retetence to perfection in shape, and feel dissatisffed at the result. Let 
ail, therefote^ endeavour io exhibit those only that are most perfect, and with as 



Meti m p^ble; th« iti%ei will find tii^i| t««k eodip^ra* 

HwWtmp 

Tniir IbiidiHtti w^ th^ kitidir df Itosdft ^xhibittjd iirhieli obtai&i^ Itee 

^yiUe& large and double. Damask. 

Boma ae NanWidb crimson-red, cupped, and double, l^rencb. 

&eloay, p^urpltsh-scariet, eiiaugeable, globular, double. Dybrld China* 

Xia Constance, flesb, cupped, large^ double. Perpetual 
^plendebs, crimson, gloDular, double. Bourbon. 

Fanny Beau, blush rose, centre double. French. 

Clementine Seringe, rose, globulari large, double. Berpeiual. 

Compte, superior. 

Madame Desprez, lilac rose, globular, large, double. Bourbon. 

Duchess of Richmond. 

Fhilemon, lilac rose, compact, double. Bourbon. 

Pourpre Superb. 

Amiable I'estu, shining blush, large, double. French. 

Keigne, crimson-red, large, double. Perpetual. 

Mrs. Rous. 

Duchess of Sutherlaud, shining blush, globular, large, double. Perpetual. 
Vesuvius. 

Alicia. 

Achilles, rosy blush, compact, double. French. 

Blanch fleur, white blush, centre, compact, double. French. 

Lady Fitzharris, crimson red, double, large. China. 

Roi de Rome. 

Cleopatra. 

Madame Campan, bright rose with white spots, large, double. French. 

Mr. Laffay, deep rose, large, double. Perpetual. 

Lady Howden. 

Minerva. 

Vandael, purple crimson, large, double. Hybrid China. 

Brennus, carmine-red, large, double. Hybrid China. 

Blairii, blush, with rose centre, large, double. Hybrid China. 

Eclatante, scarlet, compact, double. French. 

Beauts vive. 

Mirabilis, fawn and rose, large, double. China. 

Charles Louis, beautiful pink, globular, large, double. China. 

Duke of Deyonshire, rose, with white stripes, large, double. China. 

Duchess of Buccleugh, lilac and pink, large, double. French. 


On Gentiana acauus. — It is best propagated by seed, which should he sown, 
as soon as ripe, in pots filled with loam and peat mould. The pots to be placed 
in the shade till the approach of winter, when they should have the protection of 
a cold frame. In the course of the next summer the plants will be large enough 
to be pricked off* into other pots, filled as before, and jmt in the shade. They 
should be kept in frames during another winter, and in the second spring they will 
be fit for final transplantation. It is necessary to observe, that if edgings are to 
be made of this plant, they should be planted at least four or five inches within 
the border or clump ; and if planted in patches quaint,’* should seldom be 
moved, as few plants suffer more by being disturbed. A moist rich loam is the 
best soil for this plant. Luov. 


On TttiNNttio THE NEW SiiooTs OF Pela«ooniu*is, &c. — It now btung time to 
regulate the new shoots of those Pelargoniums 1 cut down the end of July, as 
directed by the excellent article inserted in a former Caeinet, I am desirous to 
know how many to retain. 

[One only when the last year’s shoot was not more than four inches. If much 
mote, two, one at the lower part and oue near the extreniity.^CoNoucToa.] ^ 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


FLOBICULTURAL CALENDAR FOR DECEMBER. 

Plant Stove* — Roses, Honeysuckles, Jasmines, Persian Lilacs, Azaleas, 
Rboilodendrons, Carnations, Pinks, Primroses, Mignonette, Stocks, Aconites, 
Persian Irises, Crocuses, &c., required to bloom from January, should be brought 
in early in the present month. The plauls should be placed at first in the coolest 
part ox the house ; never alloMr them to want water. Pots or boxes containing 
bulbous-rooted flowering plants, as Hyacinths, Narcissus, Persian Irises, Crocuses, 
&c., should occasionally be introduced, so as to have a succession of bloom. 

As many of the Orchidace® begin to require potting, we cannot too strongly 
recommend the use of Spagnum for some kinds ; those we have found to thrive 
in it beyond our expectations are Brassias, Stanhopeas, Cirrhffias, Gongoras, 
Acroperas, and others of similar habit ; those with pendent flowers are placed 
in wire baskets and suspended, as they then show their flowers to more advan- 
tage* Continue to keep hard-wooded plants as dormant as possible* 

Greenhouse. — As much fire as will barely keep out frost will be necessary, 
and for the purpose of drying up dam]> arising from foggy nights, or from 
watering. All possible air shotdd be admitted in the day-time, but mind to 
keep the plants from damage of frost. Chrysanthemums will require a very 
free supply of air, and a good supply of water. By the end of the month many 
will be going out of bloom ; such shotdd be cut down; and if any kind be scarce, 
the stalks may be cut in short lengths, and be struck in heat. Always cut the 
lower end of the cutting close under the joint. If greenhouse plants require 
watering or syringing over the tops, let it be done on the morning of a clear 
day, when air can be admitted ; and towards evening a gentle fire-heat should 
be given. 

Flow'sr Gakukn. — Be careful to protect beds of what are technically called 
** Florists’ flowers,” should severe weather occur. Calceolarias that were cut 
down and re-potted last month will require attention. Not to water too much, 
or they will damp off. Keep them iu a cool and airy part of the greenhouse or 
pit. Whilst in a cool and moist atmosphere, the shoots will often push at the 
underside numerous rootlets. Where sucli are produced, the shoots should he 
taken ofl'aiid putted ; they make fine plants for next season, and are easier pro- 
pagated now than at any other season. Protect the stems of tender clinibing 
Hoses, and other kinds, by tying a covering of furze over them, that whilst it 
fully protects admits sutficiency of air for the well being of the plant. 

Auriculas and Polyanthuses will require plenty of air in tine weather, and but 
little water. The like attention will be required to Carnations, Pinks, &c., kept 
in pots. Dahlia roots should be looked over, to see if any are moulding or likely 
to damage. Let the roots be dry before they are laid in heaps. Newly planted 
shrubs should be secured, so that they are not loosened by the wind. The pots 
of Carnations and Picotees should be placed in a situation where they may have 
a free air, and be raised above the ground. If they are under glass-case, it 
will be much better than when exposed to the wet and severity of the winter, or 
many will in all probability be destroyed. W’here it is desirable to leave patches 
of border-flowers undistributed, reduce them to a suitable size by cutting them 
round with a sharp spade. When it is wished to have a vigorous specimen, it 
is requisite to leave a portion thus undisturbed. Ten- week Stocks and Migno- 
nette, in pots, for blooming early next spring, to adorn a room or greenhouse, 
must not be over watered, and be kept free from frost. A cool frame, well 
secured by soil or ashes at the sides, and plenty of mats or reeds to cover at night, 
will answer well. Tender evergreens, newly jdanted, would be benefited by a 
little mulch of any kind being laid over the roots. During hard frosts, if ad- 
ditional soil be required for flower-beds upon grass lawns, advantage should be 
taken to have it conveyed at that time, so that the turf be not injured by wheel- 
ing. Pits or beds for forcing Roses, &c., should be prepared iizrly in the month. 
Tan or leaves are most suitable, unless there be the adf antage of hot water or 
steam. New planted shrubs of the tender kinds should have their roots pro- 
tected by laying some mulch, &c« Suckers of Roses, &c., should now be taken 
off, and replanted for making bushe«, or put in nursery rows ; soils for compost 
should now he obtained. Beds of Hyacinths, Tulips, &c., should have occa- 
sional protection. Any roots not planted may successfully be done in dry mild 
weather till February. 
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PREFACE. 


In our annual address to the readers of the Fi^oricultural Cabinet, 
we are aware it is expected of us to point out in the volume completed 
the accomplishment of past promises, and state our purposes as to the 
future ; also to express our gratitude for the unceasing encourage- 
ment which has been afforded us, and mention tlic sources we rely 
upon for perpetuating and extending the countenance wdth wdiich we 
have been through another year so extensively and liberally favourctl. 

By referring to the prefatory remarks of last vobime, our readers 
will find the recorded promises w^e made, and in glancing over the 
pages of the present one, they will obtain a truer opinion of tlicir 
fulfilment tfian w’‘e can allow ourselves here to express. We hesitate 
not however to say, that the present volume is equal in every point 
to any previous one, and that, as a Floral publication, our work not 
only stands on an eminence far beyond any other in point of cir- 
culation, but in the subjects introduced into its pages as to their 
real utility. To attain this elevated position, we arc deeply sensible 
that it has been by the generous aid of a Floral Puldic; and in order 
to retain this advancement, we look especially to them, and most 
respectfully solicit a continuance of their aid. 

For the past, we beg again to record our grateful sense of obligation 
to them, and our utmost exertions shall be directed to render each 
successive Number worthy of their continued confidence and support 
by adopting every available means for maintaining, what has heretofore 
been our aim, viz., increasing interest and usefulness. The repeated 
kindness of our correspondents and readers encourages our hopes for 
future assistance, and thus supported we know will lay us under 
additional obligations to be grateful ; we pledge to give the proof by 
our exertions. 


Doivnham^ 

December 22w(/, 1843. 
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PART 1. 

EMBELLISHMENTS. 

ARTICLE I. 

TR0PA20LUM AZUREUM. {Blue^flohuered Inlian Ci'ess*) 

TllOPiEOLBA£. OCTANDRIA MoNOGYNlA. 

The existence of a blue-flowered Nasturtium was first communicated 
to this country by Mr. Miers, in the account given of his travels in 
Chili. A few years ago the existence of a blue Nasturtium was con- 
sidered impossible, from the fact of its being asserted, and the 
generally-received opinion, that any genus of plants having in it a 
pure yellow flower, no blue-flowered one could, by any possibility, be 
produced \ and on the opposite, where a blue flower existed in a 
genus there could not be a pure yellow. It is very uncommon that 
a genus, that has briglit-red, or orange-coloured flowers, has one wiili 
blue. Leschenaultia was for some years only known in this country 
with the fine scarlet flowers of L. formosa. At length, however, 
Mr. Drummond discovered, in the Swan River settlement, the beau- 
tiful blue- flowering L. biloba, which is now so deservedly esteemed, 
and deserves a place in every greenhouse. In Nasturtium we have 
long had flowers of the purest yellow, and now those of as fine a blue 
as the Siberian Larkspur. We may now indulge the expectation of 
liaving a blue- flowered Dahlia or Ranunculus, or a yellow Pelar- 
gonium, &c. 

The present interesting blue-flowered Tropieolura was discovered 
by Mr. William Lobb, a collector employed by Messrs/ Veitchs, 
nurserymen, of Exeter, at a place called Cuesta Dormeda, about 
sixteen leagues from Valparaiso, in February, 1842, who sent tubers 
VoL. XI. No. 119. n 
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ON FORMING WAX MODELS OF FtOWERS. 

to Messrs. Veitchs, which arrived in June; and a blooming plant 
was exhibited at the meeting of the London Horticultural Society, on 
October 4, for which the Society’s large silver medal was awarded to 
yritdi mi Son. We leocntly received beautiful flowering 
specimens from our respected friend, Mr. Low, of the Clapton 
■nursery. ^ 

: The plant appears to flourish under the same treatment aa T. 
tricolprum ; flower as abundantly. In order to get the tub^ to a 
fine size, they must, for a year or two, be placed on the soil, so that 
one-half is exposed, which causes them to swell rapidly ; but when of 
a sufficient size to push vigorously, they should be wholly covered 
about an inch deep, which causes the shoots to push much stronger 
than would be produced if the tubers were half exposed. Care must 
always be taken to have a small pot, and, as we noticed in a former 
number, it must be cased by another, filling up the space between 
with damp sand or moss. A compost of rich sandy loam, turfy peat, 
(only chopped,) and leafy mould, with some pieces of broken pot or 
stone scattered among it, suits it admirably. A free bottom drainage 
is most essential. The tubers usually begin to push by September ; 
they should be potted therefore at the end of August, then be placed 
in an open, sheltered, warm situation in tlie open air, where they 
will grow far more robust than if placed in a greenhouse. When 
the cold of autumn arrives, they must be removed to a dry, light and 
airy situation in the greenhouse, where they will come into bloom 
early in spring and be ornamental till July. In order to have others 
to come into bloom when tht.-e are over, tubers should be kept 
dormant till spring and then be potted, and the plants will bloom to 
the end of the season. The plants bloom best when the tubers rest 
in summer. It is readily increased, like T. tricolorum, &c., by 
cuttings taken off before the plant begins to flower. It deserves a 
place in every greenhouse, 

ARITCEE II. 

ON FORMING WAX MODELS OF |L0WERS. 

BY A. LONDON FIUOTlTIONER, 

QflsaRViNG a correspondent in the Cabinet ask for information on 
the method of taking wax models of flowers, I forward the particulars 
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of that which i have most successfully adopted with numetous kinds 
of the finest flowers. 

It is requisite to have a piece of wire about three inchet long 
pointed at one end, andi with a round knob of sealing wax, about a 
quarter of an inch diameter, at the other, so that it resembles a very 
large pin; and three or four small smooth rods of wood of different 
sizes; these with a penknife or scissors are the only tools; have also 
some very thin tin or braes to cut up into patterns, some wire of 
different sizes covered with silk for stems, and some sheets of wax of 
requisite colours ; thus furnished, set to work. Take a natural flower, 
as, for example, a primrose, which consists of a green cup or calyx, 
inside which are five petals, or straw-coloured flower leaves, and in 
the centre five stamens. Pluck the flower to pieces, and after flatten- 
ing each part either by putting it between the leaves of a book, or 
under a warm flat iron, cut out of the thin tin patterns exactly similar 
to the calyx (allowing here a little to fold over when bent afterwards 
to the proper shape) and one of the petals. Then laying those upon 
the wax lengthwise of the sheets, cut out the calyx and the five petals. 
Take a piece of proper-sized wire for the stalk, and cut five narrow 
thread-like strips of dark yellow wax for the centre, which fix on the 
top of the wire by the hard pressure of the thumb and finger ; these 
being on regular and firm, fasten on one of the petals in the same 
manner by pressure ; then a second petal, a third, fourth, and fifth, 
putting them regularly round and bending each where it joins the 
stem outwards, so that when completed the flower shall be flat. If 
the wax should be brittle, hold it in the palm of the hand for a minute ; 
the warmth of this will render it so pliant as to yield readily to any 
pressure given to it. The petals being fixed, warm the calyx by the 
hand, and form it into a proper shape on the end of one of the little 
round and smooth rods of wood before mentioned ; slip it on by the 
lower end of the stalk, and when in its proper position, pinch it tightly 
round the end, which will fix the whole together, and the flower will 
be complete, except a few touches of a darker yellow, near the centre, 
on the petals ; this may be done either with oil colours or water- 
colours mixed with ox-gall. 

All this is easy ; and there are many flowers that require no more 
care than this, such, for example, as the violet, the snowdrop, the 
crocus, the polyanthus, the narcissus, the hyacinth, the tulip, the 
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ON FORMING WAX MODELS OF FLOWERS. 


la-buminn flower, the pink, &c. In some of these, however, there are 
several florets ; each must be made separately, and the thin wires of 
each tied together by green silk. 

The petals of the ranunculus and tulip are hollow, so they are in 
the rose, and usually in the crocus ; their shape is given to them easily 
by the finger thus— hold the wax petal in the hand till it is pliable, 
then roll the central part of it with the sealing-wax end of the wire 
pin, which will, of course, expand it somewhat, then press it with the 
point of the fingers into the hollow of the hand, which will make it 
of the requisite concave form. Sometimes the petals should appear 
rough and corrugated, as in the holyoak, the gum cistus, and the red 
poppy ; roll it well so as to be very thin and warm, then crumple it 
up somewhat by the hand, and open it out into its proper form again, 
wdien, if done well, it will be ready for use. If a part of the flower 
resembles a cup, as the centre of the narcissus, it must be formed with 
the pin as before, the piece of wax being of the size of the cup when 
cut open. In making a convolvulus, it would be in vain to attempt 
forming it out of a round or flat piece of wax ; the original flower 
must be cut down on one side, then laid out to flatten, the wax cut of 
the proper size, and folded carefully over a mould which has been 
soaking in milk-warm water, the mould previously made by pouring 
plaster of Paris carefully into a real flower of the same species. 
Some persons make the convolvulus flower in five sections, and 
putting these on the mould so that the edges unite, join them together 
very carefully, and hide the joint on the inside of the flower by 
placing over them five strips of wax differently coloured, to imitate 
the rays seen upon the disc. 

Dahlias, chrysanthemums, and other flowers that are quilled, that 
is, have their petals bent in at the edges, must have each separate 
petal rolled by one of the sealing-wax knobs as for other things, and 
while warm, the edges bent or rolled up with the fingers into proper 
shape. 

A large dahlia requires about seven sheets of wax, and requires 
petals of five or six sizes for different parts of the flower, and in the 
centre of it a lump of green wax, made of the refese pieces, of about 
half an aieli diameter. Roses, and other delicately-tinted flowers, are 
mostly made of white wax tinted by powder colours, put on with a 
Aoit-haired^ rather hard brush, such as is used for oriental tinting. 
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Flowers that are party-coloured or streaked must have the streaks 
painted upon them. Single flowers will require stamens in their 
centres ; these, if very small or so hidden as not to be conspicuous, 
may be made of narrow strips of w^ax of proper colour, which will be 
much improved in appearance if, when fixed, the ends of them be 
dipped in gum-water, and fine crumbs of bread mixed with turmeric 
be sifted upon them. If the stamens are large, they must be formed 
separately upon fine wires, by moulding between the thumb and 
finger some of the refuse wax of proper colour, dipping each after- 
wards, if necessary, in a powder of the natural colour, as in ,dark 
yellow for the lily, black for the tulip, &c. The leaves that are 
attached to the various groups are almost all of cambric, and the ma- 
nufacture of the artificial flower-makers. 


ARTICLE III. 

ON THE COBiEA SCAN DENS. 

BY A TWELVE MONTHS* SUBSCIUBER, OP TOTNBSS, IN DKVONSUlUR. 

If you think the following remarks worthy of insertion, I shall be 
proud in contributing a mite of knowledge through the medium of 
your valuable work 

About the beginning of August I look over the plant and take off 
as many cuttings as I think necessary, allowing for a few to fail. 
I insert them, seven or eight in a pot, in loam and sand. 1 plunge 
the pot to the rim in bark, (this is four or five years old,) in a cool 
frame, and give very little water till tlie cuttings begin to grow. As 
soon as they have pushed shoots an inch long I remove the pots to 
the greenhouse for two or three weeks, by the end of this time they 
are pretty well rooted. I then pot them off separately in sixty-sized 
pots, and return them again to the greenhouse, where through the 
winter they are treated as greenhouse plants. About the beginning 
of May, I, this year, turned them out of doors (a full south aspect I 
chose) against a trellis forty feet high, fastened against a house* 
The border is dug out to about thirty inches deep, and filled up with 
a mixture of loam, very rotten dung, vegetable mould, and a small 
portion of sea sand. It is not renewed every year, but as the plant 
is a free grower, I should think, from the quantity of roots it must 
throw out, it ought to be renewed once in three years. The plant is 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE DOUBLE YELLOW ROSE. 


pretty freely watered while growing, and this year it lias covered 
nearly three hundred feet of trellis with thousands of its beautiful 
flowers, nor has the frost or rough weather of this year as yet 
(Nov. 13) hindered it from blooming, there being at least one 
hundred and fifty flowers now open. Some persons state that slips 
must be talken instead of cuttings, but 1 make no difference. If a 
branch is broken, I cut it in laigths of about three eyes, or cut out the 
loo crowded branches for that purpose. I must here remark that I 
prefer plants raised by cuttings to those from seed, as the latter would 
not have grown enough to plant out by early sowing, while those from 
cuttings are about five feet high when planted out, and the seed here 
does not ripen well. Plants too raised from cuttings flower more 
profusely than seedlings do. 

If these remarks be deemed useful, 1 shall have pleasure in com- 
municating others on floral subjects. 

[We shall be much obliged by the promised favours. — Con- 
ductor.] 


ARTICLE IV. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE DOUBLE YELLOW ROSE. 

SY MR. WILLIAM FHRLPS, OF CORSHAM, WILTS. 

Observing in your Fioricultural Cabinet that you desire to have 
some account of the Double Yellow Rose from any place where it 
blows well, I therefore inform you that there is a tree in my garden 
noted for pinducing perfect flowers. It is now in high perfection in 
full bloom ; this is the eleventh season it has blown under my care. 
It appeared to have been much neglected when I took it in hand. It 
is in a south aspect, the soil is naturally poor, in general not more 
than R foot deep before we come to the rocky stone, I increase them 
easily by layers from the old plant, and have sold hundreds since I 
have been here. Potted plants 1^. each, transplanted in beds 6d. 
each. I give the ground a good dressing of manure every year, when 
I take up the layers, and have the old tree pruned evgry season, much 
the same as I do bearing peach trees. I have fhad a basin formed 
round the root to hold water, lined with stable manure to keep the 
soil moist; three times a week it has copious waterings, twenty 
gallons each time during this hot dry weather, which no doubt caused 
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the old tree to produce such extruordinary fine specimens of bloom 
this season ; dry hot weather and plenty of water is what the tree 
delights in. 

June 6, 1842. 


ARTICLE V. 

OBSERVATIONS ON WILD FLOWERS. 

BY A FRIEND* 

Flowersi of all the works of the Almighty Creator»are the sweetest i 
they are all most beautiful* Cold and insensible indeed must be the 
heart that loves them not. But it is the wild flowers of the hedge 
and the field that I would make a few observations on. Those plants 
indigenous to Great Britain are a most interesting race, a few species 
of ^which have come under cultivation, and seldom have they failed 
to produce new beauties for the admirers of Flora. There is the little 
Beilis perennis, parent of many pretty varieties, and still capable of 
further j improvement. And the Viola tricolor, with its endless 
attractive genus ; the Pansy alone has made many a florist rejoice 
to see his little seedling expand and discover to him a variety distinct 
from any others. And the parents of these are not more elegant than 
many other species yet unknown ; for though the botanist may have 
them recorded, and may possess specimens of them, yet until the 
florist renders them domesticated, their real nature and quality are 
virtually unknown. Search, then, the forest and the field, for I am 
persuaded with the poet, that 

Many a flower iwS born to ])lu8h imscen, 

And waste its fragrance on the desert air” — 

for even entirely new species may he found ; but those already known 
would sufiBce, and many of them, under attentive management, might 
bid fair to rival even the Pansy in the floral vrorld : and it is a matter 
of great congratulation that many societies are endeavouring to pro- 
mote the discovery of new species, by awarding premiums for collec- 
tions, single specimens, &c. If they were likewise to encourage the 
cultivation of known species merely for the production of new 
varieties, or with a view of getting some given species in the highest 
state of perfection, they would be serving equally the purpose for 
which such societies ore established. And even should an amateur 



tms])lant some 0 ^ mpatb^autifd indigen^u^ into 
own garden, nnd treat them with care and attention, I venture 
to predict success to his undertaking. For my own part, I intend, in 
the spring, devoting a piece of ground to their culture, and try tlie 
different effects of various soils on each of them; and should the 
result be in any way serviceable, I shall have great pleasure in com- 
municating it. Are the race of wild flowers to be cast away, how- 
ever beautiful, because they are natives of our own country ? It seems 
so ; for do we not see any puny exotic extolled to the skies, while 
the more splendid hedgeflower is left neglected in its native place ? 
Let the exotic flower in the artificial climate of the stove or green- 
house, and I admire them ; but more, much more do I admire those 
flowers to which are linked a train of sweet recollections of childhood’s 
days, when we roved over the green fields among cowslips, butter- 
cups, and daisies. But some will say this is prejudice ; if the exotic 
is to remain in its own place with only a share of attention, why not 
confine the wild flowxr to its wilderness ? but I would not have you 
make a field or a hedgerow of your gardens, I would only have expe- 
riments tried aiming at advantage to floriculture and the general 
good. 

Cornwall, December 2, 1842. 


ARTICLE VI. 

FLORICULTURAL GLEANINGS, No. 9. 

DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS ON ADDITIONAL CARNATIONS. 

(Coniinited from f age 57, voL x.) 

BY Mn. Wn.LZAM HARRISON, SRCRETARY TO THE KELTON FLORISTS^ SOCIETY. 

The following descriptive remarks on a few additional varieties of 
the Carnation were taken down carefully when the plants were in 
bloom this last season ; but more important engagements, and, more 
than all, want of health, have prevented me from forwarding them 
till now. The hiatus which has occurred in my seri|8 has, however, 
been well filled up by the very excellent descriptive and tabulated 
remarks furnished by Dianthus in the November Number; and as 
many of the varieties which he describes are only partially known 
in the northern counties, the thanks of the north-country florists are 



paitieuMy to him &r his kindness in furnishing the ai^de, as 
it will be a useful guide to the purchaseri being the result of twelve 
years^ experience. 

The following remarks may even yet, perhaps, be not unaccept- 
able, and if so, 1 shall be glad to see them inserted in the December 
Number of the Cabinet. 

Ely’s Mrs. Goldsworthy. 

This is another of Ely’s numerous family — ^perhaps one of his very 
best pink and purple bizarres. The markings are very fine, the 
white being remarkably pure, and the stripes of fine pink, and the 
darker colour alternating very regularly, but the pink having the 
predominence a little. It is of a very desirable size, the crown well 
filled w ith central petals, quite a distinct variety, and altogether an 
excellent show flower. 

Dalton’s Lancashire Lass. 

The Lancashire Lass is a very beautiful rose flake, possessing a 
very fine pure white ground, and finely striped with a brilliant rose 
colour. Its external petals are not quite so large as those of many 
of the bizarres already noticed, but it is still a desirable variety, 
getting to an excellent size, and having a crown well filled with 
central petals. 

Hoyle’s Duke of Leeds. 

The Duke of Leeds is another very rich and showy scarlet bizarre, 
somewhat similar to our old favourite Ely’s Jolly Dragoon, — only 
I think it rather lighter, and the petals not quite so large. It liow- 
cver possesses a well filled crown, and I have no doubt will be a 
winning flower for many years to come. 

\yiLS0N’s William IV. 

This is a very pretty scarlet flake. The white is tolerably good, 
and the stripes of scarlet very vivid. It is bowxver only a middle- 
sized flower, and ought to be growm strong, and pruned well before 
it attains the desirable size for the competing florist. 

Boothman’s Harkaway. 

This is an exceedingly fine bizarre, and is among the pink or 
crimsons. The pink is finely distributed in narrow stripes, and 
perhaps some critics may consider it displaying a deficiency of the 
darker colour in the striping: still it is very beautiful. The guard 
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leaves are large, finely rounded and firm in substance, and the centre 
is well filled with petals. It is a superior and desirable variety. 

Hutchinson’s Lady Ridley. 

This is a purple flake that has long been cultivated in Northumber- 
land, but in my opinion it is nearly useless. The white is tolerably 
good, and the stripes are of lightish purple, but the flower is only of 
the middle size, and the centre hollow, for want of additional stuff.” 
On the whole it is decidedly inferior to “ Butt’s Lord Rodney,” 
which has been noticed in a former paper. 

Ely’s Colonel Wainman. 

Colonel Wainman is another very rich and showy scarlet bizarre. 
It is somewhat similar to the “ Jolly Dragoon ” in marking, but 
quite sufficiently distinct to be easily distinguished by an ordinary 
judge. The white is very fine and pure, and the scarlet and maroon 
colours are finely distributed ; only I think it has a little more of the 
darker colour than the Dragoon has. The petals are large, strong 
and finely rounded, the centre well filled, and the flower of an excel- 
lent size, especially if a “ first pod ” can be secured for the exhibition 
day in first-rate order. I have grown it beside the “ Jolly Dragoon ” 
this season, much to my own satisfaction, and I beg to recommend 
them both to the purchaser as excellent varieties. 

Ely’s Lady HinvLEY. 

Lady Hewley is a very beautiful purple flake. The ground is a 
very pure white, and the stripes of lightish purple. The flower is of 
an excellent size, especially if a “ first pod ” can be secured, the 
petals of good form and the centre well filled. It is, in my opinion, 
the best purple flake in cultivation in the north of England. 

Queen of Trumps. 

This is a very pretty scarlet flake, the white being good and the 
stripes very regular and vivid, but the flower is only small. 

Ely’s Lady Peel. 

Lady Peel is a very pretty rose flake, the ground colour very pure 
and the markings very regular. It possesses a beautiful pod, and is 
a flower of the middle size. 

Woolley’s Tallyho. 

This is a very beautiful pink and purple bizarre, with the colours 
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finely distributed J on a brilliant white ground. The centre is well 
filled with petals, but the flower is only of the middle size. 

Coster's Squire Clarke. 

This is a purple '^flake of distinct and very delicate appearance, 
there being rather a deficiency of the purple striping. The white, 
however, is very pure, the petals large, and the purple, what there is 
of it, brilliant. The flower has a fine bold crown, and it is altogether 
a sweet and delicate variety, and quite distinct from the other purple 
flakes. 

Reeve's Sophia. 

This is a very good pink flake, the white being very pure, the 
markings bold and broad, the centre well filled with petals, and the 
flower of a superior size. 

Walmsley’s William IV. 

Walrnsley's William is another showy scarlet bizarre of rather a 
dark ap[iearance, the two colours predominating a little over the 
white ; still it is a very Ijeautiful and attractive flower, and well 
worthy of cultivation by the competing amateur. 

Hall’s Major Cartwright. 

Major Cartwright is a very pretty purple flake, something after 
the manner of Lady Hewley, the white being very fine, and the 
stripes broad and striking. The petals arc of good form, but the 
flower is only of the middle size. 

• 

Rainford^s Gameboy. 

This is another splendid scarlet bizarre ; and all that has been ])re- 
viously said of Ely’s “ Jolly Dragoon,” and “ Colonel Wainman,” 
may with equal truth be said of this variety. It is beautiful. The 
amateur, therefore, who is fond of scarlet bizarres — ^arid who is not ? 
— may order this variety with the greatest confidence. I perceive that 

Dianthus” represents it as “ rather thin,” but I believe that if he 
grows it strong, he will find it as full as most of the other bizarres. 

Turner’s Princess Charlotte. 

This is another neat purple flake, the white being fine, and the 
stripes being prettily distributed over the petals, but the flower is 
rather too small for societies where there is spirited competition. 
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WOOWEAD'B SfITPIRE* 

Woodhead’a Spitfire is a very fine pink and purple bizarre, and 
gets to a very superior size. It is a very excellent variety indeed, and 
quite distinct from all other varieties that I am acquainted with. The 
ground colour is a remarkably fine white, the stripes of pink very 
beautiful, with a good deal of the dark purplish maroon colour, giving 
the flower altogether rather a darkish appearance. It is a very fine 
variety for the competing florist, but unfortunately it is very late, and 
seldom gets into bloom till a fortnight after almost all other varieties 
are gone, I grew it this season for the first time, and it did not show 
me its face till it was like 

“ The last rose of summer left blooming alone, 

All its lovely companions were faded and gone.’* 

This is a great pity, as it is a fine Carnation ; but, I should say, 
for this reason it will be very seldom exhibited. 

P.S. — As I may not have another opportunity, for some time at 
least, I beg to make a remark in reply to “ Amator Justitise, of Kelso,’* 
respecting my quotation from the “ Gardener’s Chronicle of May 8, 
1841, on the properties of the Polyanthus. I quoted the remarks 
because I believed them to be correct, and this served my jiurposc, 
and is all I cared about the matter. I have no wish that “ Amator 
Justitise” should bow down “ in reverential obedience,” either to Dr. 
Lindley, or any other man living ; neither do I know anything of the 
plagiarisms alluded to, or the charges brought against him in conse- 
quence, I never jnter into squabbles and disputes of this kind, and 
am always anxious to avoid controversies; in the floricultural world, 
in particular, they should never occur, they are so diametrically 
opposed to that harmony and beauty w^hicli the floral world displays, 
and which all devoted florists admire. 

I have no wish to magnify the reputation of Dr. Lindley, or to 
quote “ his lucubrations as those of an oracle,” but I wall venture to 
hazard the opinion that some of the WTitings of Dr, Lindley will float 
on the stream of time, and be read with interest when the ephemeral 
productions from the pen of Amator Justitiac ” ^nd myself shall 
have sunk into final oblivion. I 

Felton Bridge End, Nov. 15, 1842. 



ARTICLE Vfl. 

A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OP TULIPS. 

BY MR. JOHN SLATBR, FIaORIST, PEACOCK HOUSE, CHAPEL LAME^ CHBETHAM IlllJ., 
NEAR MANCHESTER. 

(Continued from page 253, vol. ix.) 

Sable Rex. 

This is a fourth row flamed Byblomen, colour almost black, the cup 
good, the bottom stained. This is a fine bed and stage flower, said 
to be broken from the breeder by Roger Farrand, Esq., near Man- 
chester ; but of this I am of opinion there will be some doubt, as I 
grow an old variety obtained from Holland under the name of Rcinc 
de Tulips, which is the same to all appearance as Sable Rex. 

San Joe, alias Abercrombie, Capt. White. 

This is a third row flamed Bizarre, form good, thick fleshy petals, 
bottom pure, colours rich yellow and brown, early, and is when 
caught one of the finest flamed Bizarrcs cultivated, rather unsteady. 
It is sometimes feathered fine, and in that state is sold under the name 
of Captain White. 

SfiAKSPEARE, alias Garrick. 

This is a third row flamed Bizarre, rather long cup, bottom pure, 
ground colour rich, and the feathering and flaming almost black. Is 
an early variety. "Jliis is a first rate stage flower, and when more 
])lentiful in the north will be highly esteemed. It was raised by the 
celebrated Mr. Lawrence, of Hampton. 

Sir E. Knatchbull, 

This is a second row feathered Byblomen, good cup, pure bottom, 
and is a first rate stage flower. Raised in the south, and, I believe, 
broken from the celebrated Clarke’s breeders. 

Strong’s Germaniccs. 

Bloomed with me a Charles X. 

Strong’s King 

Is a second row Bizarre, and generally comes flamed. If not raised, 
broken from the breeder by the late Mr. Strong, of Brook Green, 
Hammersmith. This tulip in the south has caused a greater sensa- 
tion th'rin any other variety, and I must confess I cannot see why, as 
its faults are many. In the first place its form is not first rate, it 
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does not shoulder well, and the p^ls incline to the flower stem 
almost the shape of a tun-dish. The petals at the top are good and 
well formed. There is also a very slight tinge at the base of three 
petals, which, though small, roust very much detract from its merits. 
The ground colour is a pale yellow, and the colour of the feathering 
a reddish one. Any one possessed of the least judgment must con- 
fess that all these faults tend to condemn it, as it is well known that 
tlie darker the colour of a Bizarre, and the more highly it is prized , 
and the least valued is one of a reddish colour. I know these remarks 
will be unpalatable to the southern florist, but many will testify to 
the correctness of this description, and I have no prejudices to warp 
me in tiiis instance, as I am glad to see a good variety, no matter 
where raised or by whom, if its merits agree with the character given 
to it ; but it is disgusting to read that Strong’s King and Polyphe- 
mus are the two best Bizarres cultivated.” I do think Polyphemus 
stands second to Charbonnier, and would have been first but for its 
stained filaments, as it is far better to depend upon than Charbonnier, 
being a more steady marker. 

Superb en Noir. 

This is a second row feathered Byblomcn (for so it has bloomed in 
my collection the last two years), bottom pure and a good marker, 
and first rate stage flower. 

SURPASSE OpTIMUS 

Is a second row feathered Bizarre, very rich in ground colour, and an 
excellent marker and stage flower. I have for many years been of 
oi)inion it was only a fine strain of Cato, but having paid particular 
attention to it through its various stages, I am now convinced it is a 
difierent variety both in shape and colour : but another suggests itself, 
is it the same as Hutton’s Optimus ? As we do not know here from 
whence it was introduced, this can only be solved next season by a 
comparison of the two. 

Thalestris. 

Same as Vainceur. 

Thalestris (Dutch). 

This is a second row flamed Rose, form ^od, bottom slightly 
tinged, colours good. 

Triomphe Royal. 

This is a second row flamed Rose, cup rather long, bottom pure, 
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petals rather pointed, is well known as a stage iiower. There is a 
strain in the north which comes always feathered, celled Heroine, 
and it is a matter of dispute amongst florists whether it is broken 
from the Triomphe Royal breeder or not ; some say it is a shorter 
bulb than the one named. It probably may have been originally 
broken from a breeder called a Triomphe Royal, which might also 
have been raised from the same sowing of seed, and so like the other 
that it could not he distinguished in the breeder state, although a 
different variety. This is the case with Lady Crew^c. I possess no 
less than three varieties called so, and yet, upon minute inspection, a 
difference can scarcely he seen ; hut on breaking, there is a material 
one, two of them not worth cultivating, and the other a beautiful 
feathered Rose. 

Unique. 

This is a second row flamed Rose, highly esteemed for its being 
an excellent marker (indeed none can excel it) ; its cup is rather in- 
clined to be long, the bottom stained, but the colours rich. 

Vainceur. 

This is a first row flamed Rose, very like Vesta at first sight ; its 
form is good, the bottom stained. The colours are not so strong as 
Vesta, particularly the beam, which is a light pink. 

Vesta. 

The description of Vainccur will do for this, only the beam is a 
much better colour. 

Victoria Regina. 

This is a second row flamed Bybloracn, raised in the neighbour- 
hood of Bolton. The cup is long, the bottom stained, the petals 
narrow, the colours dark and rich, and is a steady marker. 

Viola qui surpasse. 

This is a third row flamed Bizarre, a very old variety, cup good, 
the bottom tinged a little, but the colours good. 

Victory. 

Same as Charles X. 

Violet Brun. 

This is a third row flamed Byblomen, form good and bottom pure, 
the colours rich and flower large. This is a first rate variety, 

Violet Alexander. 

This is a fourth row feathered Byblomen (although sometimes it 
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iComes ffcn excell^kt fiained fl<>wer)» cup good, bottom pure, and well 
worthy a place in any collection. Violet Quarto is said to be the same 
as it, but of this I cannot speak with certainty. I have imported 
this year the two varieties in the breeder state, and the bulbs are 
different, but whether there will be any in the bloom, time will show. 

Violet Cook. 

This is a second row flamed Byblomen, very scarce. The cup of 
this flower is good, bottom pure and the colours brilliant, and the 
marking good. 

Violet a belle FonME. 

This is a third row Byblomen, good cup, bottom pure, thin pctalled, 
and is rather a sporting variety. 

Violet grand Tuhc. 

This is a fourth row feathered Byblomen, long cup, creamy white, 
petals rather pointed, and not much esteemed, although sometimes it 
marks beautifully. 

Violet Imperial. 

This is a second row flamed Byblomen, cup good, bottom pure, 
and is a rich flamed Byblomen, and will prove a good stage flower. 

Violet Incomparable. 

This is a second row flamed Byblomen, good cup, creamy bottom, 
and resembles Roi de Siam much in every respect, if it does not upon 
blooming next season prove one, as the bloom from which these 
remarks w'ere made w’as but a small maiden one, 

Violet Tkiomphant. 

This is a fourth row featliered Byblomen, colours rich, good cuj), 
and bottom tinged a little. 

Violet grand Alexander. 

This is a third row flamed Byblomen, good cup, bottom pure, and 
is a fine stage flower. 

Violet Wallers, 

This is a second row flamed Byblomen, cu| rither long, bottom 
and ground colour creamy at opening, but bleaches in a few days. 
Its colours and marking good, and is esteemed as a steady stage 
flower. 
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VotTAIRB. * 

This is a third row feathered Bizarre, raised in the south, the cup 
good, bottom pure, and the feathering a dark browa« A good stage 
variety. 

Walworth. 

This is a fourth row feathered Rose, long cup, creamy bottom, and 
ground colour, and requires some days to bleach white. This variety 
was introduced in the year 1790 by Mr. Haddocks, a celebrated 
grower at Walworth. It is a late variety. 

Waterloo. 

This is a first row feathered Bizarre, grown at Sheffield, cup 
rather long, bottom pure, a steady marker, and worthy a place in a 
collection. 

ZULEIKA. 

This is a second row flamed Byblomcn, good cup, creamy bottom, 
and like Roi de Siam in colours, but a distinct variety. 


PART II. 

LIST OF NEW AND RARE PLANTS. 

BossiiEA VIBGATA.— Twiggy Bossiasa. (Bot. Mag. 398C.) Legummosao. 
Biadelphia Decaiwlria. Mr. Drummond sent seeds of this neat ami pretty 
flowering plant from the Swan River colony to the Glasgow Botanic Garden, 
where it bloomed the last summer in the greenhouse. It appears to be nearly 
allied to B. Seolopeiidrium, but it bears leaves and blooms profusely. The 
wings are a bright yellow and the keel a bright red, each blossom being about 
half an inch across. It is an upright, twiggy, n^at growing plant, and well 
deserves a place in the greenhouse. 

CoBUBQiA VERSICOLOR.— The Changeable. (Bot. Reg. 66.) Amaryllidaceue. 
Hexandria Monogynia. J. Maclean, Esq., discovered this beautiful plant in 
crossing the Peruvian Andes from Lima. The flower stem rises about two feet 
and a half high, having a spathe of eight to ten flowers, drooping, the tube of 
each blossom being about three inches long; limb six-parted, reflexed; the 
corolla outside of an orange-red, except the under side of each segment of the 
limb, which has a large spot of green; the inside of the segments is white, witli 
a green plait, terminated with a buff margin. It is a pretty addition to this 
interesting tribe of flowers. The Coburgias grow best lu a strong soil mixed 
with perfectly rotten pulverized dung or leaves, the neck of the bulb being kept 
above the soil if grown in a pot. 

Fuchsia spusndens.— Splendid Fuchsia. (Bot. Reg. 67.) Onagraceae. 
Octandria Monogynia. Mr. Hartweg discovered it on a mountain called 
Totontepeque, ten thousand feet above the level of the sea, only about five 
thousand five hundred feet lower than the frozen summit of Mont Blanc, and 
most probably very hardy in this country. Its habit is much in the way of 
F fulgens. The footstalk of each flower is two inches long, and the flower a 
trifle more than an inch. Calyx of a rich bright red, and the corolla green, 
VoL. XI.No. II9. c 
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approaching to a ^ampanulate form. The sepals are tipped with green. The 
stamens project about three quarters of an inch bevond the mouth of the tube. 
It is a very pretty addition to the lovely tribe. It grown in a very rich soU| it 
produces too much foliage ; if in a moderate soil it blooms freely. 

Ghammatopbylluh multiflohum vab. tigbinum. — The Tiger-spotted Letter- 
leaf. (But. Reg. 60.) Orcbidaceee. Gynandria. A stove orchidea. The 
Rowers are numerousi produced on an extended raceme. Each Rower is about 
an inch and a half across j yellow, beautifully marlced with dark, very similar 
to the Butterfly Oncidium. It is a very handsome variety, well deserving a 
place in every collection. It blooms for a longer period than any other plant of 
its race. 

Lathvrus nervosus. — Nerve-leaved Everlasting Pea. (Bot. Mag. 3987.) 
Leguminosae. 

Diadelphia Dp.oandria. — Mr. Tweedie discovered this pretty greenhouse 
species of Pea at Puerto Bravo, in South Brazil, and sent seeds to his Grace the 
Duke of Bedford. It has bloomed at Woburn in the greenhouse, and in summer 
it is found to do well in the open border. The flower stems rise to about two 
feet high, stout. The flowers are numerous, each being about the size of that of 
a common garden Pea, of a pale purplish blue. It is a very desirable plant for 
the greenhouse. 

Pharbitis osTRiNA. — Iloyal Purple Gaybine. (Pax, Mag. Bot.) Convol- 
vulaceee. Pentandria Monogynia. Most of our readers are probably aware that 
the old group of Convolvulus has been divided into several sections, which are 
now generally adopted. The present section of Pharbitis has been divided from 
a previously separated one, viz,, Ipomma; and now Ipomsea Learii is placed in 
this race, and determined to be a Pharbitis in consequence of having a three- 
celled ovaiy, with two seeds in each cell. Messrs. Loddigos received this new 
species from Cuba, and with them, in the stove, it has bloomed profusely from 
May to the end of summer. It is a tuberous rooted climbing plant, growing to 
a considerable length, well suited for training round a pillar, or to a wire trellis, 
&c. It has a beautiful shining green three-parted leaf. The flowers are pro- 
duced in clusters of three or four together. Each blossom is about two inches 
across the mouth, and the funnel-shaped tubular part about the same length, of 
a rich deep purple-velvet colour. It deserves a place in every collection of stove 
plants. We have seen it on several occasions in bloom, and can testify of its 
superior merits. 

Sauranja si’ECTABiLis, — Showy. (Bot. Mag, 398*2.) TernstroDmiace®. 
Polyandria Monogynia. Seeds of this pretty flowering plant were sent from 
Bolivia in 1638, to Mr. Knight, nurseryman. King’s Road, Chelsea. A plant 
twenty inches high has recently bloomed there. It has seven branches, and 
produced thiriy-seven many-flowered large panicles of fragrant white flowers. 
Each blossom is about three-(|uarter8 of an inch across. It is one of the most 
elegant and graceful stove plants grown, keeping in bloom, too, a considerable 
period. 

ZicHYA vitLosA. — ^Villous. (Bot. Reg. 68.) Papilionace®. Dladelphia De- 
caudria. A native of the Swan River colony, and bloomed with Mr. Standish, 
nurseryman, Bagshot. It is a free-growing greenhouse climber, and blooms the 
greater part of summer, requiring plenty of air and light. It is well adapted for 
training to a trellis, lire flowers are produced numerously in heads of eight or 
ten flowers ih each. Each blossom is about half an inch across. The standard 
orange-scarlet, with a yellow spot at the base ; wings rosy-pink ; keel small, 
dark. Like the others of the tribe, it grows freely in equal ^rtions of loam and 
turfy sandy peat, chopped, not sifted, with a free drAini^^. * 


PLANTS NOTICED IN THE BOTANICAL RXQXSTEl?, BUT NOT FIGUXtEO. 

Gladiolus i*QUiN00TiALis.— From Sierra Leone. It is the only known tropical 
Gladiolus. It is in the collection at SpoRbrth. The spike of flowers contains 
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about a dbaea. The tubular portion of a bloom about five mcbes long and the 
limb about an inch and a half. White/ with the inside striped with red. 

Gladiolus oppositiplorus. — From Madagascar. The flower stem is vigorous, 
many flowered, very showy. The tube is short, of a pale red colour j the limb 
is red with purple stripes. The Hon, the Dean of Manchester (W. Herbert) 
states that Gladiolus Ganderensis is a hybrid between 6. opposttiflorus and 
Natalensis; so is G. ramosus between G. opposHiliorus and Cardinalis, or 
CardinaliS'blandus. 

Lycaste plana* — ^Nearljr allied to the Maiillaria or^Lycaste macrophylla, of 
which it has much the habit. The sepals are of a deep rich red inside, and the 
petals finely tipped with a rich crimson. 


NEW PLANTS SEEN IN NURSERIES, &C. 

Franciscsa villosa. — In bloom at Messrs. Loddiges’s. It is a very neat and 
nteresting species. The leaves are quite hoary, and the flowers of a deep purple 
colour, slightly fragrant. 

Gksnera Murkii. — ^Thc flowers are as large as those of G. Cooperii, and 
similar in colour, hanging half pendant. We saw it in Bne bloom at Messrs* 
Henderson’s, Pine Apple Place. It is a very ornamental plant, and deserves to 
be in every hothouse collection. 

CoLUMNiiA SFLKNDENS. — A pretty flowering greenhouse species. The foliage 
is thick and shining. The flowers, which hang down in a very graceful manner, 
are of a reddish-crimson colour. It well merits a place in the greenhouse. 
Messrs. Kollissou possess plants of it. 

Begonia. — A new species, from South America, is in bloom in the Epsom 
Nursery. The leaves are large, of a brilliant blood red beneath. The flowers 
arc produced in large panicles of a deep pink colour. It is a very pretty species, 
well deserving a place in every stove collection. 


PART III. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

QUERIES. 

On Coltuu?: of Hvacintkus flumosus and Ixus in Pots. — I should be 
obliged if some correspondent would favour me in an early number of the 
Cabinet with a successful mode of treating the Hyacinthus piumosus and the 
various Ixias, when grown in pots for the greenhouse. 

Totnes. A Twklvemonth*s Subscriber. 

On a successful method of Growing Indian Azat.eas. — Louisa would be 
glad of some hints on the management of Indian Azaleas, so as to enable her to 
grow them as fine as the specimens seen at the Exhibitions of the London HoTti<> 
cultural Society. 

Hants, December 12, 1842. 

{^Turfy, sandy, peat soil, not sifted but chopped, which has been laid in a 
ridge for six mont^, and about a quarter of rich loam also kept rough, is a com- 
post they delight in, using a free drainage. Care must be taken not to over-pot 
them, and to let the ball be highest at the centre, and be raised so that the 
water does not lodge about the collar of the plant, or the plant will be very 
liable to canker ofl‘. They should be repotted just Iwfore they begin to push in 
spring ; when growing frequently be syringed over head, ana kept in a tempe- 
rature from 50 to 60 degrees. Have a liberal allowance of air and light, taking 
care they are not placed in a cold current, as it often destroys plants so situated^ 
especifidly in the early spring months. When done bloomiiiig, about the end 

c 2 
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of July, place them in the open air, where they will be sheltered, not under the 
drip of trees, hut where they will have the full afternoon suii. Here they will 
require to ;he frequently syringed. At the end of September, having formed 
their blooming buds, they should be taken into the greenhouse, and be placed 
at the back part near to the glass. Some attention is required in forming a 
plant so as to have a nice leading stem, and it be clothed from the edge of the 
pot to ^e summit with a regular arrangement of blooming shoots. Occasional 
pnching oBTihe points of the leaders or laterals will be necessary to eflPect the 
purpose, but * with such attention any desired form is readily obtained.^ When 
lequked td bloom in winter or early in spring, it takes about five or six weeks 
IfOtn begihnii^ to push till they are in bloom, and by regular introduction a 
constant succession from Clnristnias to July may be had.p— Cosnuoxon.] 

On a Selection of Ohoics Greenhouse Plants.— Having just built a small 
greenhouse, 1 am desirous to make a collection of a few handsome plants, and 
nave looked over your Magazine with that intent, but am unable to choose from 
BO great a variety named, and am likewise ignorant whether they are easily to 
be procured, and at what price? Will you therefore be kind enough to give a 
list in one of your early numbers, with the price, and also of some handsome 
hardy jierennials. The common sewer of some twenty houses runs through my 
premises, in common with the sewerage of a tan yard ; will the liquid part do for 
liquid manure, or would the tan be prejudicial ? By an early answer to the above 
queries you will much oblige An Olu SuBscRiBuit. 

December 6, 1842. 

Greenhouse Plants. 


Aebimenes longiflora, b, 

~ rosea, re. 

- coccinea, s. 

Acacia armata, y. 

— vestita, y. 

longissima, y. 

pulcliella, y. 

diffusa, y. 

Augelona grandiflora, p. 

Azalea Indlca alba, single, w. 

Do. do. double, w. 

Do. do. splendens, o. 

Do. do. laterita, r. 

Do. do. variegata, w. & r. 

Do. do. coccinea, s. 

Do. do. Smith!. 

Do. do. spectabilis. 

Do* do. Gledstani j and others, 

as double crimson, double purple, 
double pink, &c. 

^'Bouvardia triphylla, s* 

- — — Jacquiniflora, s. 

splendens, r. 

versicolor, r. 

. Boronia pinnata, re. 

— serrulata, re. 

— » crenulata, re. 

Bossisea Unifolia, o. 

Brachysema latifolia, r. 

Brugmansia suaveolens, kept dwarf, w. 

aurantiaca, o. 

Burtouia conferta, b. 

Canavalia bonariensls, r. 

Cactus MalUssoni, r. 

— - Jimkcasonia, r. 


Cactus speciosus, blush. / 

Hitchenni, s. ^ 

speciosissimus, r. v ' 

Cineraria, imperial blue. 

Carmina. 

Prince Albert. 

Blue King. 

Coerulea. 

Royal Blue. J ' 

Lilacina. 

Bright rose. 

Pink. 

Purpurea. 

Cissa. 

Coronilla glauca, y. 

Correa speciosa, r. 

pulchella, r. 

— — rosea. 

Harris!, r. 

Camellia Japouica, in varieties. 
Crassula coccinea, s. 

- versicolor, s. & w. 
Chorozema ovata, s. 

- varia, y. & o. 

- cordata, y. & o. 
Henchmannia, s. 

Crotalaria piirimrea, p« 

speciipa, p. 

Crowea salig^i, piiik. 

Cytisus elegaiis, y. 

Cheiranthus tristis, p. 

Gomospermum gracile, p. 

Cyclamen pepicum, white, red, and 
other varieties. 

Daphne odora, w. 
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Daviesia iatiiblia, y. 
Diosma tiniiiora, v. & r. 

speeiosa, w, & r. 

Epax^ris coccinea, 

grandiflora, r. 

nivalis, w. 
pulcheUa, w. 


caxapanulata, w. ^ r. 
it — 7— impressa, c* 
t Eutaxia myrtifolia, 0, 

pangens, 0. 

Erithryna Cristi Galli, s. 

' ■ laurifolia, s. 

Eriea ventricosa^ and its numerous 
beautiful hybrids* 

— tricolor. 

Hartuelli. 

splendens. 

— — tenuiflora. 

campanulata. 

mundula. 

jasminiilora. 

— conspicua. 

tumida. 

depressa. 

— — Cavendishi. 

perspiciia. 

- — nana. 

odora. 

rosea. 

sulphurea. 

aristata major. 

F uchsias, numerous species & varieties, 
Gardo(^uia multidora, s. 

Hookerii, s. 

— ■ ' ' ■ betoiiicoides, p. 

Gazania pavonia, y. 

Genista Canariensis, y. 
Gompholobium polymorphuin, 

- versicolor, y. 

Hardenbergia macrophylla, b. 

Heliotr opium Peruvianuin, w. 

— — grandiflorum, b. 

Helichrysiim humile, le. 

n ,,.,., bpectabile, re. 

proliferum, re. 

Hermannia incisa, y. 

Hovea Cellsi, b. 

latifolia, p. 

■■ — pungcns, b. 

Hibiscus heterophyllus, w* & r. 

— splendens, w. & r. 


Ipomsa iyrianthira, p. & r. 
Indigofera australis, re. 

Kennedya Comptoaiana, re, 

■'■■■ glabrata, s. 

mophylla, s. 

prostrata, g. 

splendens, s. 

Lalage oraata, y. & p. a 
L antana Sellowi, re. 

Lasiopetalum solanaceum, w. 
Lisiaathus Hussellianus, p. 
I^achenauliia formosa, a. / 

'■■■ Baxieri, r. 

— — biloba, b. ^ 

Lotus Jawbseus, dark, t/ 

— albidus, w. ^ 

Maurandia Barclayana, b. 

semperflorens, lilac* 

Mandevillia suaveolens, y. 

Manettia cordata, e. 

— coccinea, s. 

Pimelea decussala, r. 

rosea. 

spectabile, blush. 

— hispida, blush. v‘ 

Polygala cordifoUa, p. / " 

speciosa, p. 

...I — . oppositifolia, p, 

grandiflora, p. 

Roellia ciliata, p. 

Russelia iuucea, s. 

Ruellia elegans, b. 

— formosa, s, 

SoUya hetcrophylla, b. 

— ~--augu8tifolia, b. 

Spreiigelia incarnata, flesh. 

Statice arborea, w, & b. 

Stephanotus floribundus, vr. 
Swainsonia galegiiblia, re. 

— alba, w, 

Tacsonia plnnatistipula, flesh. 

Tecoma jasrainoides, w. & r. 

* CJapensis, 0. 

Thunbergia alata, buflP. 

aurautiaca, 0. 

leucantba, w. & dark. 

Tropseolum tricoloriim grandiflorum, 

0. and p. 

— Jarratti, 0. & p. 

— — edulum, y. 

Moritzianum, r. 

Tweedia cserulea, b. 


[All the above well merit a place in every greenhouse. And if a selection be 
made out of them, so beautiful are they, that any will not fail to gratify if grown 
well. We have not included the Pelargoniums, but the followinj; were the most 
showy and distinct of the kinds sent out up to the last spring, which list we took 
from the collections of Messrs. Gaines and Catleugh when in bloom. Prince 
of Waterloo, Beauty, Queen of Fairies, Flamingo, Madeline, Arabella, Gipsy* 
Comus, Coronation, Flash, Grand Monarch, Wonder, Mabel, Emperor (Hodgesj, 
Lord Mayor, Victory, Foster’s Prince Albert, Beck’s Hebe, Rising Sun, Nymph, 
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Wildfire^ Model of Fer&ction. Priory Queen was in all cases a ti^ass of bloom* 
and though not equal in some respects to some of the above^ as a aeaii beautiful 
showy kind is not excelled, and deserres to be grown in every greenbouse. There 
is a cheaper class which are beautiful, and of superior merit, a list of which may 
be found in the accounts of winning kinds at the London Horticultural Society’s 
and the Surrey Zoological Gardens* Exhibitions, in our numbers for ^une* July* 
and August, 1842. A list of the best herbaceous border plants, as requested by 
our correspondent, will be given in our next. 

0. orange, s. scarlet, b. blue, p. purple, r. red, re. rose, w. white, y* yellow. 
The above signify the prevailing colour. — C onductor.] 


REMARKS. 

Double Yellow Rose. — A great deal having been said about the Double 
Yellow Rose, the following extract from a work called Dictiouarium Rusticum,** 
8vo. third edition, 1 1726, may not prove uninteresting to your readers. — The 
Double Yellow Rose bears not so well when thus natural, nor in the sun, as other 
Hoses do, hut must be placed in the shade ; and for its better bearing and having 
of the fairest flower, first, in the stock of a Frankfort Rose put in the bud of a 
single Yellow Rose near the ground ; that will quickly shoot a good length ; 
then slip into it a bud of Double Yellow Rose of the best kind at about a foot 
high in that sprout. Keep suckers from the root, as iu all other inoculated 
Roses, and rub off all the buds but of the desired kind. When big enough to 
hear, prune it very near the preceding winter, cutting off all the small shoots, 
only leaving the bigger, the tops of which are also to be cut off as far as they 
are Binall. When it buds for leaves in the spring, rub off the smallest oi them ; 
and when for flower, if too many, let the smallest be wiped oil^ leaving as many 
of the fairest as the strength of the tree will bring to perfection, which should 
be a standard, not set by a wall, and rather shaded than in too much heat of the 
sun, and watered sometimes in dry weather, by which means fair and beautiful 
fiowers may be timely brought forth.** — Antiquauius. — Gardenerii* Chronicle^ 


Protecting I’ender kinds of Roses. — Some of the teuderest Standard 
Bourbon, Noisette, and Tea-scented Roses will require winter protection. The 
best plan I have found to succeed is to prune in the head as desired, and then 
spread among the shoots branches of furze, securing them with tar-band. This 
covering is such that it protects wholly from injury, and at the same time ad- 
mits sufficient air to prevent the too early pushing of the buds, which, if not 
done, they would be liable to be damaged by early spring frost. I take off the 
covering about the first week of March. For dwarf plants I stick furze branches 
into the ground, and secure them at the place by a few sticks put round. Over 
the roots 1 lay about six indies deep of dry leaves, covering them over with a 
sprinkling of soil, sloping to the sides, as the Conductor recommended for 
l^lchsias, &c. ; this entirely preserves from injury. Rosa. 

December 13, 1842. 

LONDON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 

December ff.^-The Exhibition, both of fruits and flowers, was exceedingly 
good, but, iu consequence of the duhiess of the day, the brilliant colours of the 
latter were not seen to advantage. Mr. Paxton, gardener to his Grace the presi- 
dent, exhibited a magnificent plant of the beautiful Lselia anceps, with six long 
slender spikes drooping gracefully around, each bearing at its extremity a cluster 
of rich violet-purple flowers; a species of Kenanthera, with small dark chocolate- 
coloured blossoms, lately introduced by Mr. Cuming flrom^jtbei^ast Indies ; and 
the singular little Trias racemosa, resembling a drooping leather, ami exhaling 
an odour not unlike that of new hay ; a Kn^htian medal was awarded for the 
Lsslia. From Mr. Goode, gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, a remarkably fine plant 
of Epidendmm nutans, above six feet high, loaded with racemes of jweenish- 
whiie flowers ; a variety of the same, having a slight tinge of yellow ; Oacidium 
espavatum, and 0. leucochilum, the former with bright yellow blossoms mottled 
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with reddith-hfown spots-— the latter havinsf a green perianth spotted with dark 
brown, strongly contrasted with the pure white colour of the labellum ; a hand- 
some specimen'of Zygop6talum Mackaii j Acacia plntyptera, a new and rare 
variety, bearing some resemblance to A. decurrens ; and a plant of the double 
Chinese Mmrose $ Mrs. Lawrence also exhibited, towards the close of the meet- 
ing, a h^hly interesting Convolvulaceous plant, with white flowers Rowing 
three or four together fium the axil of every leaf, which had been raised from 
seed received from Lord Auckland; a Banksiun medal was awarded for OncH 
dium leucocbilum. A large collection of cut Orchidaceous flowers was sent by 
Mr. Ai)pleby, gardener to T. Brocklehurst, Esq. : amongst them were the rare 
and sweet-scented Maxillaria Steelii, with white wax-like flowers, curiously 
spotted with brown, and found in Trinidad, growing upon the stems of Palm- 
trees ; Peristeria pendula, the Dove-flower of the gardens, producing its singular 
cup-Uke blossoms in clusters ; Laelia albida, pure white, and diflusiug au agree- 
able fragrance; a fine dark variety of Zygopetalum Mackaii; several varieties 
of Gongora maculata; a handsome variety of Kpidendrum macrochilum, and 
various others; a certificate was awarded for them. From Mr. Pawley, of 
Bromley, were four well-grown plants of Epiphyllura truncatum, each loaded 
with a mass of scarlet flowers ; for these a Banksian medal was awarded. Mr. 
Carson, gardener to W. F. G. Farmer, Esq., exhibited a fine plant of Gesuera ze- 
brina, for which a certificate was awarded. From J. Allnutt, Esq., was a pretty 
collection of cut Camellia flowers. From Mr. Tant, gardener to E. Johnstone, 
Esq., a box of cut Chrysanthemums, which were large, and comprised some of 
the best varieties in cultivation. A Cuscuta and a species of Banisteria wore 
also sent by some person unknown. From the Garden of the Society were a 
handsome plant of Zygopetalum intermedium; Stanhopea saccata ; the pretty 
little Oncidium ornithorhynchum, its slender panicles of red and yellow flowers 
hanging down in all directions ; plants of the double white and red Chinese 
Primroses ; Epiphyllum truncatum, and Helleborus orientalis, or the true Olym- 
pian Hellebore, a very rare plant, with beautiful green and white flowers ; it is 
hardy, and has only lately been introduced from Mount Olympus. A collection 
of Chrysanthemums from the garden were also exhibited, amongst which were 
several excellent varieties, viz. — Due de Canegliano, dark red; Phyllis, while, 
with a slight tinge of yellow ; Conductor, yellow, with a touch of red in the 
centre ; Beauty, blush ; ICclipse, pure white ; Goliath, white with a tinge of 
red ; Pygmalion and Bijou, both'handsome kinds lately introduced from France, 
having the form of a Ranunculus. 

Advices have been received from Mr. Hartweg, dated Quito, July 17, where 
that indefatigable collector had been staying for some months. A large number 
of fine things had rewarded his researches, and are on their way to England. 
On the western side of Pichincha he had found the long-wished-for Fuchsia 
triphylla, with two other new species; a Cestrum with a dark blue corolla, 
measuring three inches in length ; a fragrant pretty Monnina, and the Cratflcgus 
stipularis of Kimth. In San Antonio, a village under the line, he had procured 
bulbs of what he supposes to be Phycella chloracea. Eight days before the de- 
parture of his letter, Mr. Hartweg had returned from an excursion to Nanegal, 
on the western declivity of the Andes of Quito ; the journey had been a severe 
one, for during five days he had to proceed on foot through mud and rivers ; he 
was, however, rewarded by many good discoveries. Among other things ho 
found an Oak, the first met with in those latitudes ; the acorns were not, how- 
ever, ripe, nor was it at all probable that the species would be hardy in Europe. 
A considerable quantity of seeds, bulbs, and Orchidaceous plants are on their 
way. 


ANSWER. 

On Hova cAnNOSA.— If your correspondent, L. B., wishes to have a good-sized 
plant, without much trouble to himself, I can tell him a plan 1 have for years 
adopted. I have taken off a shoot a yard and a half to two ya,Tds long, planted 
it in a small pot in sand and moss, in which it has rooted immediately, and 
bloomed the same season. The moss must have a plentiful supply of water. 

Manchester, December 6, 1842. G, T. D. 
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FLORICULTUBAL CALENDAR FOR JANUARY. 

GRSBMaoTT 6 B*** 7 rhi 8 departm^t should have good attendance during this 
inonth.'*-Orange 8 , Lemons, and Myrtles, &c., will require water frequently, 
they usually absorb much. The herbaceous kinds of plants will require occa- 
sional waterings, but less frequent and in less quantities than the woody kinds. 
Succulents, as Aloes, Sedums, &c., should be watered very sparingly, and only 
when the soil is very dry. Air should be admitted at all times when the weather 
18 favourable, or the plants cannot be kept in a healthy state. If any of the 
Orange, Lemon, or Myrtle trees, &c., have naked or irregular heads, towards the 
end of the month, if nne mild weather occur, begin to reclaim them to some 
uniformity, by shortening the branches and head shoots ; by this attention they 
will break out new shoots upon the old wood and form a regular head ; he re- 
potted in rich compost in April, reducing the old ball of earth carefully and 
replacing with new soil. After shifting, it would be of great use to the plants, 
if the convenience of a glass case could be had, in which to make a dung bed, 
that the pots might be plunged in ; this would cause the plants to shoot vigor- 
ously, both at the roots and tops. Repot Amaryllis, &c. Tender and small 
kinds of 'plants should frequently be examined, as to have surface of soil 
loosened, decayed leaves taken away ; or if a portion of a branch be decaying, 
cut it off immediately, or the injury may extend to the entire plant and de- 
stroy it. 

Annuals. — Towards the end of the month, sow some of the tender kinds 
which require the aid of a hot bed in raising, or in pots in heat. 

Anomatueca cruenta, the bulbs of, should now he repotted into small pots, 
to prepare them for turning out into beds, so as to bloom early. 

Auriculas should at the end of the month be top-dressed, taking off old soil 
an inch deep, and replacing it with new. 

Bulbs, as Hyacinths, &c., grown in water-glasses, require to be placed in an 
airy and light situation when coming into bloom. (See Art. vol. vi. on the sub- 
ject.) The water will require to be changed every three or four days. The 
flower stem may be supported by splitting a stick at the bottom into tour por- 
tions, so as it will fit tight round the edge of the glass at the top. 

Calceolarias, seeds of, should be sown at the end of the month, and be 
placed in a hot bed frame, also cuttings or slips be struck, as they take root 
freely now. 

Cuttings of Salvias, Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Geraniums, &c., desired for 
planting out in borders or beds during spring and summer, should be struck in 
moist heat, at the end of the month, in order to get the plants tolerably strong 
by May, the season of planting out* 

Dahlias. — Dahlia roots, where great increase is desired, should now be potted 
or partly plunged into a little old tan in the stove, or a frame to forward them 
for planting out in May. As shoots push, take them off when four or five inches 
long, and strike them iii moist heat. 

Herbaceous Persnnia].s, Biennials, &c. may be divided about the end of 
the month, and planted out where required. 

Hydrangeas.— -Cuttings of the end of the last year's wood, that possess 
plump buds at their ends, should now be struck in moist heat; plant one 
cutting in a small pot (GO's). When struck root, and the pot is full of roots, 
repot them into larger: such plants make singularly fine objects during 
summer. 

Mignonette, to bloom early in boxes or pots, or to turn opt in the open bor- 
ders, should now be sown.\ 

Rose Trees, Lilacs, Pinks, Hyacinths, Polyanthuses, Narcissuses, &c. 
should regularly be brought in for forcing. 

Tender Annuals.— Some of the kinds, as Cocksc^aab^, Amaranthuses, &c., 
for adorning the greenhouse in summer, should be sown by the end of the 
month. 

Ten Week Stocks, Russian and Prussian Stocks, &c., to bloom early, 
should be sown at the end of the month in pots, placed in a hot bed frame, or 
be sown upon a slight hot bed. 
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PART I. 

EMBELLISHMENTS. 


ARTICI.E I. 

TYSO’S POLYDOll.Y TULIP. 

The Tulip which embellishes our present Number was taken from a 
coloured drawing sent us by Messrs. Tyso and Son, Wallingford. 
It is a handsome third-row bizard, having a noble well-shaped cup, 
supported by a strong stem ; the ground colour is a pure yellow, has 
a clean bottom and stamens, and the petals are margined with deep 
feathering of a rich dark colour. We learn from Messrs. Tyso and 
Son that they purchased it in a lot of breeders at the sale of the 
collection of the late Mr. William Walker, of Hammersmith, which 
took place the 23rd of May, 1839. They have tested its quality by 
having flowered it three seasons, and have now five blooming bulbs. 
It has been exhibited at a show of the Royal Berkshire Horticultural 
Society, where it was much admired by amateurs, and obtained the 
, first prize. It is a flower well deserving the cultivation of the fancy, 
and will no doubt rank highly in the list of modern beauties of this 
valuable tribe of flowers. 

So much has already been inserted in recent Numbers of the 
Floricultural Cabinet on the culture of the Tulip, and the very 
excellent descriptive catalogues given by our respected friends, Mr. 
William Harrison and Mr. John Slater, that no additional particulars 
are required at present. 

VoL, XI. No. 120. 
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26 experiments on hydrangea hortensis. 

ARTICLE II. 

NOTICE OF EXPEEIMENTS ON THE CULTIVATION OF HY- 
DRANGEA HORTENSIS, IN CHANGING ITS FLOWERS FROM 
THEIR ORDINARY ROSE COLOUR TO A BEAUTIFUL BLUE. 

BY MA. J. KURSSNKR, LONDON. 

As the subject of transforming the flowers of Hydrangea Hortensis 
from rose to blue is daily becoming of considerable interest, andj'^as 
it well deserves, may be considered one of the most beautiful experi- 
ments in horticulture, I beg to lay before you a statement of instances 
by which it has been attained, and also of others in which the success 
has been but partial or altogether unsuccessful, in hope that those 
cultivators interested in this and similar experiments may have, as 
conveniences may present^ an opportunity of testing the efficacy of 
the means now stated, and which, should they but offer additional 
evidence, or lead to a development of the true cause in producing 
such a beautiful eftect, will, I trust, be found of some value in aiding 
the investigations of others, either with natural soils or chemical 
applications. 

The first instance which came under my personal observation 
occurred in the establishment of Mr. Hartman, at Munster, in Alsace, 
France, where my friend the gardener was induced, in hope of 
success, to try the effect of planting them in highly-pulverized char- 
coal, which had lain unused for nearly twelve years, presenting the 
appearance of black soil, and which, to his gratification, proved 
invariably successful in producing flowers of a fine blue. In addition 
to three parts of the charcoal was added one of common garden soil. 
The plants were potted in the autumn ; and, being restricted to the 
same composition whenever re-potted, each following season has been 
attended with similar success* 

A second instance is published by an eminent lady horticulturist 
in France, who possessed splendid specimens, which for fifteen years 
were grown in different situations in one garden, without any differ- 
ence in treatment, and during wdiich time constantly produced flowers 
of a rose colour ; but for the last five years have changed (without 
any alteration in situation or treatment) to a|de|ided blue; and in 
the year 1841 have again varied, in some of the plants producing 
blue and rose-coloured flowers on the same stem, and at one time; 
thus offering a satisfactory answer to the supposition, that the separate 
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colours might have proceeded from distinct plants closely inserted in 
the same pot or ground. This variation from rose to blue, and vice 
versa^ I think offers one, and only one, probable solution, viz., that 
some property or colouring matter in the soil had, for an indefinite 
period, remained insoluble, or in that state in which the roots of the 
plants could not assimilate or absorb it. But to return to the instance 
of the flowers losing their blue colour, and returning to their ordinary 
rose colour \ — may it not be inferred that the chemical agent favour- 
able to the production of the former may have been exhausted in one 
instance, and in other instances, by removal to other localities, be 
lost, or, more correctly, neutralized by its active properties being 
brought into contact with others of a counteractive agency? May 
not even the application of water, as a medium through wdiich other 
agencies operate, account for tlie occasional sudden disappearance or 
presence of colour ? 

The power of one essential element may ])e ])erfectly neutralized, 
until it is operated upon by its affinity with a second. 

It is known that the Hydrangea is successfully cultivated in Bel- 
gium with flowers of a rich deep blue ; but in some instances arc 
singularly inconstant, varying in colour with alternate seasons, even 
the native soil, when removed to a distance, seldom producing the 
same effect. 

Experiments have also been tried in various forms by applying the 
ferruginous waters of Passy, but without cflccting the least difference. 

Should I be favoured wuth any additional evidence, as the result of 
further experiments, I shall have much pleasure in communicating 
the same to your interesting and valuable publical ion ; at the same 
lime, I should feel gratified and instructed if other subscribers to your 
pages, in common with myself, would also give any information they 
may possess upon the same subject. There arc few instances, if any, 
in the cultivation of plants so novel and beautiful as the effect and 
contrast produced by the blue-flowered Hydrangea ; nor shall I easily 
forget, if ever, the pleasing astonishment and gratification I expe- 
rienced in first beholding it, producing as it did, by its magnificent 
corymbs of fine blue floral envelopes, one of the most pleasing varie- 
ties of shade upon which the eye can repose ; and its value perma- 
nently enhanced by its long continuation in bloom, nobly fitted as a 
medium to convey the mind “ from nature up to nature’s God,” by 
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whose creative power the temple of nature is adorned with manifold 
traits of wisdom, grandeur, and design. What stars are to the firma- 
ment of heaven by night, flowers are to the bosom of the earth by 
day, gemming its verdant surface by the coruscations of their beauty, 
blending their sweet and refreshing odours with the elements of 
nature, mantling the kindred forms of vegetable structure as with a 
garment of loveliness and perfection, and attesting, by the unap- 
proachable perfection of their symmetry and design, the bright and 
unchangeable attributes of omnipotence and love ! 


ARTICLE III. 

REMARKS ON THE CONSUMPTION OF SMOKE, &c. 

BY MR. JOSHUA MAJOR, LANDSCAPE AND ARCHITECTURAL GARDENER, KNOSTllOUPE, 

near LEEDS. 

The agriculturists as well as the horticulturists in tlie maiuifac tilling 
districts will be glad to learn that general efibrts are being made, and 
with every prospect of success, for the consumption of smoke, which 
has hitherto been so injurious to vegetation. Among the many 
valuable schemes now before the public, I may be permitted to 
mention one ^Yhich has come under my own observation, invented, 
carried out with complete success, and now regularly employed by 
Mr, Billingsley, near Bradford, in Yorkshire. Some time ago, ’when 
passing through Bradford in company with Mr. Baker, one of the 
Factory Inspectors, my attention was directed to the engine-chimney 
of tlie mill belonging to the gentleman above mentioned. There was 
so little smoke proceeding from it, that I questioned whether the mill 
were at work or not. I was, however, assured it was at work, and 
moreover that I should never find more smoke emitted from the 
engine-chimney than I then beheld, pass when I would ; the truth 
of which statement I have since had frequent opportunities of proving 
in passing. And the other day I had the pleasure of being intro- 
duced to Mr. Billingsley by Mr. Baker, and he very kindly explained 
to us the principle of his system of smoke 'burning, the simplicity 
and efficiency of which at once gratified an^ altonished me. The 
apparatus is under perfect control, so that tlie chimney can at one 
moment be made to pour out a dense column of smoke, and the next 
to be quite free, the smoke being consumed. The plan, I believe, is 
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open to the public ; the expense of adapting it to each boiler is only 
from 2/. to 3/. ; and Mr. Billingsley’s charges for directing the same 
I believe are very moderate. We may hope, therefore, shortly to see 
the chimney of an engine producing no more smoke than is ordinarily 
produced from the chimneys of common dwelling-houses, and look 
forward to a total change in the appearance of the manufacturing 
districts, as well as to an incalculable improvement in the health, 
cleanliness, and comfort of the inhabitants. The amateur gardener, 
the cottager, the landscape gardener, the horticulturist, and agricul- 
turist will then pursue their various avocations with confidence and 
pleasure when their great and common enemy is annihilated. It 
would be well if this system could be applied to fires appropriated to 
horticultural purposes, for, besides ridding the garden of a perpetual 
nuisance, it would (fleet a considerable saving of fuel, as well as of 
trouble in cleaning out the flues ; and the flues, being less encum- 
bered with soot, would give out heat more equally and readily. It 
might be done, no doubt ; hut it would require considerable alter- 
ations, owing to the difference there exists in the formation of a 
furnace for an engine- chimney and that commonly used for garden 
purposes, and to the different modes in the application of fuel. 
However, as I have to superintend the erection of some hothouses for 
a gentleman, I shall endeavour to introduce Mr. Billingsley’s system, 
with such alterations as I think necessary ; and should my efforts be 
successful, I will announce them without loss of time. 

[We shall be glad to receive the favour of our respected friend. — 
— Conductor.] 


ARTICLE IV. 

DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF CARNATIONS. 

BV MR. JOHN SLATER, PEACOCK-HOUSE, CHAPEL-LANB, CHEETHAM-HILL, NEAR 
MANCHESTER. 

Scarlet Flakes. 

Addenbkook’s Lydu. — Pod middling, flower large, good petals, 
rich colours, marks well. 

Banton’s Napoleon. — Good pod, narrow petals, scarlet weak and 
rosy, spots much, flower large, white, not good, bad marker. 
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BarrcDger’s Hope. — Pod good as well as petals, white good, flower 
large, short of scarlet colour. 

Butterfield’s Grace Darling.— Good pod and petals, flower not very 
large, good scarlet, white tinged, excellent n)arker. 

Chadwick's Brilliant.— Good pod and petals, colours good, first rate. 
Took the premier prize at the London Floricultural Exhibition 
this year. 

Cresswell’s Premier. — Good pod and petals, flower middling, colours 
good, and marks well, thin petallcd. 

Ely’s Briglit Venus. — Good pod and petals, flower large, white 
middling, scarlet good, stripes well. 

Ely’s Captain lloss.— Good pod, petals not very large, marks well, 
colours good, rather inclined to he rough on the edges, flower not 
very large. 

Fletcher’s Red Rover.— Good pod, petals narrow, scarlet good, wdiitc 
tinged, flower not large. 

Hepworth’s Madam Vestris. — Pod middling and petals good, flower 
largish, colours good, marks well. 

Hoyle’s Cherry-cheeked Patty, — Pod middling, petals good, flower 
middling, colours rich, and marks well. 

Lovegrove’s Sarah. — Good pod and petals, form good, flower large, 
scarlet w^eak, white had. 

Lovegrove’s Ann Page. — Good pods and petals, flowers large, colours 
not good, scarlet weak. 

Maude’s Rowton. — Good pod, ])eta]s rather coarse on the edges, 
flower not large, colours good, and marks well. 

Maude’s Susannah. — Good pod and petals, wliite and scarlet good, 
flower largish, excellent marker. 

Millw^ood’s Donna Maria. — Good pod, petals middling, white not 
good, flower large, marks w^ell, scarlet not very bright. 

Orson’s Rob Roy. — Good pod and petals, flower small, white not 
very good, marks middling, 

Pearson’s Madam Mara. — Good pod and petals, flower large, marks 
well, white rather pinky. 

Potter’s Belmont. — Good pod and petals, fowfer not very large, 
white bad, does not mark well. 

Potter’s Champion. — Good pod and petals, colours good, flower large, 
marks well. 
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Plights Lady Hill.— Good pod and petals, large flower, scarlet bright, 
white rather pinky. 

Roby’s Lord Derby.— Good pod and petals, flower not very large, 
colours good, marks well. 

Simpson’s Marquis of Granby. — Good pod and petals, flower large, 
form good, marks well, first rate. 

Toone’s Ringleader. — Good pod and petals, flower largish, colours 
bright, marks well, white like Madam Mara, 

Wallis’s Beauty of Cradley. — Good pod and petals, flowers not large, 
bright scarlet, while pinky, excellent marker. 

Wigg’s Earl of Leicester. — Good pod and petals, flower large, colour 
not bright, white bad. 

Wilson’s William the Fourth. — Good pod and petals, flowers not 
large, colours good, excellent marker. 

Rose Flakes. 

Ashworth’s Miss Walker, — Good pod and petals, flower middling 
for size, good form, marks middling. 

Barrenger’s Apollo. — Good pod and petals, colours good, flown 
large, marks well, first rate. 

Chadwick’s Lucetta. — Good pod and petals, flowTr large, colours 
good, marks well. 

Clegg’s Beauty.— Good pod and petals, flower not very large, white 
pinky, marks well. 

Dobbin’s Mountaineer. — Good pod and petals, flowers largish, good 
colours, marks well. 

Ely’s Lady Ely. — Good pod and petals, flower large, white good, 
marks well. 

Ely’s Lovely Ann. — Good pod and petals, flower large, colours good, 
marks well, first rate. 

Ely’s Lady Peel.— Good pod and petals, flower large, white not 
extra, colour good, marks well. 

Ely’s Queen of Roses.—Good pod and petals, flower largish, marks 
moderately. 

Fletcher’s Duchess of Devonshire. — Good pod and petals, marks well, 
white good. 

Hall’s Conquering Hero. — Good pod and petals, flower large, white 
good, marks well. 
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Harrison’s Lady Milner.- — Good pod and petals, flower large, colours 
good, marks well. 

Hasting’s Sarah.' — Good pod, petals rather coarse on the edges, 
deficient in colour. 

Hoyle’s Bee’s Wing, — Good pod and petals, flower large, colours 
not bright, marks moderately. 

Hoyle’s Lovely Nancy. — Good pod and petals, flower large, very tall 
riser, colours not extra bright, marks moderately. 

Hudson’s Lady Flora Hastings. — Good pod and petals, flowers large, 
colours good, stripes well, first rate. 

Hufton’s Lady Clinton. — Good pod, petals rather coarse at edges, 
flower large, white good, marks well. 

Irons’s Queen Victoria. — Good pod and p^etals, flower small, good 
colours, and excellent marker. 

Jacques’s Queen of Roses, — Good pod and petals, flower large, defi- 
cient in rose colour and marking. 

Langdale’s Cottage Girl. — Good pod and petals, flower large, colours 
good, marks well. 

Lee’s Maria. — Good pod and petals, flowers large, white good, defi- 
cient in striping. 

Lowe’s Lady Egerton, — Good pod and petals, flower large, good 
form, and marks w^ell. 

Lowe’s Marchioness of Westminster. — Good pod and petals, flower 
large, colours good, marks well, first rate. 

Malpas’s Lady Grey. — Good pod and petals, flower not large, 'white 
pinky, does not mark well. 

Marvin’s No. 32. — Good pod and petals, flowers largish, colours 
good, not a very steady marker. 

Plant’s Lady Hood. — Good pod, petals rather coarse upon the edges, 
flower not large, marks well, 

Rawdin’s Luna. — Good pod and petals, flower largish, colours not 
very bright, white good, moderate marker. 

Tyso’s Queen Victoria. — Good pod and petals, flowers large, colours 
good, marks well. 

Willraer’s Timandra. — Good pod and petals, 
pinky, stripes middling. 

Yates’s Supreme. — Good pod and petals, flower large, colours good, 
marks well. 


flow^ not large, white 
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ARTICLE V. 

A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF TULIPS. 

BY MR. JOHN SLATBR, FLORIST, PEACOCK MOUSE, CIIAPEI. LANE, CHEETHAM HILL, 
NEAR MANCUESTEU. 

(Continued from page 17, vol. xi.) 

I HAVE HOW ])rought my remaiks to a close for the present, and 
should I be spared another season I purpose to make considerable 
additions to it. In fact I could have swelled this list to a much 
greater extent had I taken the descriptions of others, but none are 
inserted but what have been taken down at the moment, and from a 
bloom in perfection. I had hoped from the care I had taken I should 
have escaped any attack, but a discarded F. H. S., well known, has 
thought proper to stigmatize it in toto, from which circumstance I 
conclude I may justly claim a little space for a few remarks in reply. 

I fear the individual lias had too much of the sovereign eyesalve 
applied to his organs of sight that has brought a film over them which 
will require rather irritating ointment, or, in vulgar language, which 
he best understands, blister ointment, to remove it ; and by this ope- 
ration his eyesight wdll be so weakened that he will be obliged to go 
to a first- rate optician for a pair of spectacles with pebbles, the clearest 
and most transparent, that when Tulips are next season in bloom he 
may be able to soliloquize over his darling Everard^ and see also that 
tinge in Polyphemus which detracts from the merits of every flower 
except those raised in the south, and the sight of which throws them 
into hysterics. I think one who has moved, as he boasts of having 
done, in the first rank of society, would at least have attended to 
more propriety of behaviour, and at least have kept from falsehood. 
He never saw me, and I suppose his knowledge of my judgment on 
Tulips is taken from what 1 have written thereon, which will not war- 
rant his statement, that I did not know Roses from Byblomens. If 
I have termed any Rose a Byblomen, it is Bacchus ; and if he will 
refer to the descriptive catalogue, he will read that “ it is one of that 
class of flowers w'hich may be shown in either,” When young and 
opening, it is a Rose ; and as it ages, assumes a rosy-violet colour, 
and will then only show as a Byblomen. 

There are Tulips which are difficult to class : take, for instance, 
Carlo Dolci : what is its colour when in full perfection of bloom ? the 
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yellow, which previously appeared as the ground colour, is vanished 
to the edge of the petals, and the ground colour is left a dirty white 
and the inside yellow ; and the same may be said of the tri-coloured 
flowers. Allow me also to observe as a writer upon the Tulip, that 
I have no occasion to pay for the services of a would-be judge to 
rectify my bed. No one but the said discarded F. H. S. has yet dis- 
approved of the descriptive catalogue in any particular, but all appear 
highly pleased, so much so, that I have been often and urgently 
requested to publish them in a pocket form, that an amateur may no 
longer be victimised, as many have been, but can at once select 
those that are worth a place in any collection. Tlie day of deception 
in this matter is over, and the northern florists are awake to the few 
pairs more of that splendid Don John^ and a few roots of those 
splendid takes in ; we want a pennyworth for our penny, not things 
deficient in every good point. 

After these preliminary observations, I proceed to notice tlie cri- 
tique upon the article in question. He states in the onset that he is 
informed that there is a writer in the north enlightening the fancy 
with a descriptive catalogue of Tulips, and that only one thing pre- 
vents it from being useful, ‘*that the descriptions arc not true ones,” 
and immediately afterwards states, that he should not have noticed 
it had not Polyphemus and Strong’s King been attacked, which led 
liim to look at some others. Here shows the veracity of the writer, 
who sets out with a falsehood which would at ouce convince any 
candid reader of the utter worthlessness of his remarks. Why, in 
common sense, as the descriptions are all so false, why not siiigle out 
others besides as specimens ? The reason is obvious ; he could not. 
They are too faithful fur any who have been for years selling tilings 
utterly worthless, with a very different representation. The writer, 
after this parade of words, proceeds to write the vilest nonsense that 
ever was written by any one professing to be a Tulip grower. “ The 
Tulip is, without exception” (he says), “ the most uncertain of all 
florists’ flowers, the same bulb will never bloom twice alike” (I sup- 
pose he means that it never will bloom fine for two years together). 
What ridiculous stuff! Are there no steady Tulii|s ? " Where then are 
your Comte de Vergennes, Bienfait, Buckley’s Beauty, Shakspeare, 
Polyphemus, Ambassador, Rowbottom’s Incomparable, Lewold, 
Bacchus, Charles X., Surpasse Catafalque, Heroine, David, Pompe 
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Fun^bre, Catalina, Lac, Ponceau tres blanc, Camuse de Craix, Violet 
Alexander, Lady Crewe, Mentor, Anacreon, Aglaia, Catafalque, mm 
mxiliis aliis ? I can state from mine own knowledge that bulbs have 
produced blooms which have taken a first or second prize for four or 
more following years. As to what he states relative to observations on 
Strong’s King and Polyphemus, I have only to repeat, an inspection 
of the flowers will justify them. 

So much for his remarks No. 1. Now for attack No. 2. In it he 
states, “ it would be cruel to put down an uninformed man who 
makes a silly attempt to cobble up something from what he has read.” 
I disdain falsehood, and treat with utter contempt the person who is 
guilty of it ; I claim credit for stating truth. I have said that every 
Tulip is described from actual inspection when in bloom, not from 
reading, and I challenge him to prove a single description false in 
the whole descriptive catalogue. I suppose he is afraid of “ Othello’s 
occupation going,” and wishes to bolster up the old system. It will 
not do ! “ Honesty will be found to be the best policy.” In No. 3 
attack, he is still playing upon the same string, and bringing forth 
the most ridiculous nonsense. He writes ‘‘ that shape is a mere 
matter of taste, and scarcely two arc of one opinion.” Really had I 
not waded nearly through the chafl‘ in search of wheat I should have 
thrown my pen down in disgust. Look at Mr. Groom’s diagram of 
a Tulip, and read his description ; it is a mastcr^piccc ; and had he 
given a little better shoulder at the base, which would have made it 
broader, and a little trifle more in the length of cup, my opinion is, 
a better model could not be conceived ; it would be like those cele- 
brated pieces of antique sculpture, exact in all its proportions. What 
a silly remark comes next from one who pretends to eclipse all 
writers upon florists’ flowers (particularly the Tulip), to state that 
‘‘ the very finest of them are inclined to give out three of the petals, 
and form a sort of triangular shaped cup instead"* of a round one.” 
How can these be fine so deficient in the very groundwork of a fine 
Tulip ? He advocates shape in one place, and then writes that some 
of the finest are a little triangular, which is the very worst fault a 
Tulip can have. Shape and bottom, all must admit, are indispensable ; 
but it so happens that these new varieties must be tolerated mih all 
their faults, and the good old ones thrown aside. Look at. my de- 
scription of one of the finest marking flamed byblomens grown. 
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Czarinne ; I there state it has the same fault as Comte de Yergennes, 
of throwing the three outer petals into a triangular shape, intimating 
thereby that it is deficient in shape. So much for the taste of the 
barbarians of the north, as we northern florists are styled, who are a 
century behind the southern ones, when in fact we are a century in 
advance. We agree with what Mr. Groom states in his lecture to 
the Floricultural Society of London in every respect ; he has correctly 
defined our views upon the subject of marking, and we only grow the 
stained varieties because we have not pure bottoms to supply their 
places as yet, but every year knocks a few off the stage, and I doubt 
not wc shall ere long be as famous for Tulips as for other florists’ 
flowers. Having now as briefly as possible defended my descriptive 
catalogue, as well as noticed the uncourteous remarks of the writer I 
refer to, I leave it to the impartial reader, who know^s the flowers, to 
decide upon its merits ; and should any waver as to its correctness, 
let them take the descriptive catalogue to their collections next season, 
and then examine and judge for themselves. I can conscientiously 
say I have done my duty in laying open the frauds practised upon 
the amateur; and I have also the satisfaction of knowing that ray 
labours have been appreciated by those who glory in the name of 
a Tulip grower. 

One word in conclusion ; I publicly and fearlessly state that I am 
at all times ready to defend what I have written, knowing that it has 
Truth for its Basis. 


ARTICLE VI. 

ON THE CULTURE OF THE WHITE ROCKET AND THUNBERGIA 

ALATA. 

BY a. T. D., OF MANCHESTER. 

In your April Number for 1842 are a few remarks by Alexander, of 

Tyneside, on the White Rocket, an old favourite, but now much 

neglected : will you allow me to tell him, through the medium of your 

excellent work, that I have grown many this year four feet high. 

Tlie soil is a strong loam, amongst which I mixed a good quantity of 

marl, and watered with soapsuds, 

* 

I have also grown the Thunbergia Alata and %lata Alva this year 
finer than I ever saw them previously, by the following method : I 
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planted one of each sort, good strong plants, in a half peck pot with 
a good quantity of drainage. After three parts filling with soil, I 
placed on the top a layer of nearly fresh cow-dung, on which I planted, 
filling up with a little soil. I watered twice a week with a solution 
of guana (say about a small handful to a gallon of water) : the growth 
of the plants was beyond any thing I could ci>nccive ; many of the 
leaves were four inches and a quarter long, and three inches wide, 
the blooms were splendid and almost numberless. 


ARTICLE VII. 

ON BLANCHING FLOWERS IN THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 

BY MR. PRTER MACKENZIE, WEST PEKAN, NEAR STIRLING. 

The kitchen gardener has operations to perform that seldom fall to 
the lot of the flower gardener to do. Some of the vegetables of the 
garden have to undergo the process of blanching before they can be 
used. Celery and seakale, and other plants used as salads, require 
whitening before they are eaten. I am not aware if the blanching 
of flowers be much practised, in order to increase the beauty and 
variety of the flower-garden, and yet it can be done to a certain 
extent. Some persons may be ready to exclaim, “ Why destroy the 
paintings of nature, which show forth the workings of an infinite 
mind?*’ but perhaps there is as little harm in depriving n few 
flowers of fheir rosy hue, that the eye may be gratified, as there is in 
blanching celery, that the taste may be pleased. In the spring every 
flower is welcome, however lowly or inconspicuous it may be ; and 
in small gardens where flowers may not lie numerous, perhaps the 
following notice, if acted upon, may increase the pleasure of those 
who may not have room to grow as many flowers as they would 
wish. 

The Erica herbacea is a common plant in most flower-gardens, 
and also an early flowerer; its flow'ers are red in general, yet they 
may be made white 'without injuring the leaves of the plant or the 
flower. Part of the plant may be covered with light earth, before 
the flowers have any red colour, and the covered part may remain 
until the flowers of the uncovered part are fully out. When the 
earth is taken off, it will be found that the corollas have increased in 
size, equal to those that were exposed, but, instead of being red like 
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them, they will be found to be a pure white. A watering from a 
watering-pot with a rose on it, will remove any of the earth that may 
remain about the flowers. Different parts of the plant may be 
covered, according to the fancy of the operator ; half of the flowers 
may be red and the other half white, or there may be a circle of 
white flowers surrounding the red on the same plant. They will 
continue white for some time, and it may be amusing to some persons 
to o]).*erve the gradual progress of the colour growing upon the 
flowers. A sudden change may be made in the appearance of the 
flowcr‘garden by means of this simple plan. 

September 12, 1842. 


ARTICLE VIII. 

ON THK NAMES OF FLOWERS. 

{From the Quarterly Review*) 

COMMUNICATED BY MU. WILLIAM llARttlSON, FELTON. 

** Before we have done with the florists and botanists, we must say 
one word about their nomenclatures. As long as the extreme vul- 
garity of ilic one and the extreme pedantry of the other continue, they 
must rest assured that the majority of this fastidious and busy world 
will be scared from taking any great interest in their pursuits. 
Though 

‘ A rose by any other name would smell as sweet,’ 

there is ceituinly enough to prejudice the most devoted lover of flowers 

against one that comes recommended by some such designation as 

‘JirnCrow,’ or ‘Metropolitan Purple,’ or ‘King Boy,’ or ‘Yellow 

Perfection.’ When, indeed, Calceolarias and Pansies increase to two 

tlioiisaiid named varieties, there must, of course, be some difficulty in 

finding out an appropriate title for every new upstart ; but, in this 

case, the evil lies deeper than the mere name. It consists in puffing 

and palming off such seedlings at all, half of which are either such 

counterparts of older flowers, that nothing but the most microscopic 

examination would detect a difference, or else so utterly worthless as 

to be fit only to be thrown away. This is an increasing evil ; and if 

any thing gives a check to the present gro'v^ng taste for choice 
« • « 

flowers, it will arise from the dishonesty and trickery of the trade 
itself. Meanwhile, let there be at least some propriety in the names 
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given. We cannot quite agree with Mr. Loudon, who seems to ap- 
prove of such names as ‘ Claremont-nuptials Primrose,’ and ‘ Af- 
flicted Queen Carnation ! ’ though they do point to the years 181G 
and 1831, as the dates of their respective appearances ; neither will 
^^e aver that Linneeus was not something too fanciful in naming his 
‘ Andromeda,’ and in calling a genus Bauhinia from two illustrious 
brothers of the name of Bauhin because it had a double leaf; but 
surely there is marked character enough about every plant to give it 
some simple English name, without drawing either upon living cha- 
racters or dead languages. It is hard "work, as even Miss Mitford has 
found it, to make the Maurandyas, and Alstroemerias, and Eschschol- 
tzias, the commonest flowers of our modern gardens, look passable, 
oven in jiTose. They arc sad dead letters in the glowing description 
of a bright scene in June. But what are these to the pollojmio- 
monopeialec^ and elcuiheromacrosiemones of Wachendorf, with such 
daily additions as the native name of iziadcpotzacuxochielia^hmn/Oy 
or the more classical ponderosity of Erisymum Peroflskyanum — 

< Like the verbum (JrieL-uin 

Sperm agoraiolekitholakauopolides, 

Words that should only be said upon holidays 
When one has nothing else to do.’ 

‘‘ As to poetry attempting to immortalize a modern bouquet, it is 
utterly hopeless ; and if our cultivators expect to have their new 
varieties handed down to posterity, they must return to such musical 
sounds as Bugbsse^ and Eglantine^ and Primrose^ before bards will 
adopt their pets into immortal song. We perceive some attempt made 
lately in “ Paxton’s Magazine,” and the better gardening journals, 
to render the names somewdiat more intelligible, by Englishing the 
specific titles, as Passiflora Middletoniana, Middleton’s Passion flower, 
and the like ; but this is not enough : the combination of a little ob- 
servation and taste would soon coin such names as our plainer sires 
gave in ‘ Larkspur,’ and ‘ Honeysuckle,’ and ‘ Bindweed,’ or 
even in ‘ Ladies’ Smocks,’ and ‘ Ragged Robin,’ and ‘ Love lies 
bleeding.’ As names run at present, the ordinary amateur is obliged 
to give up the whole matter in despair, and rest satisfied with the 
awful false quantities wdiich his gardener is pleased to inflict upon 
him, who, for his own part, wastes hours and hours over names that 
convey to him no information, but only serve to pulF him up with a 
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false notion of his acquirement when he finds himself the sole pos- 
sessor of this useless stock of ‘ Aristophanic compounds and insuffer- 
able misnomers.* 

“ Crabbe has admirably ridiculed this botanical pedantry : — 

* High-sounding words our worthy gard’ner gets, 

And at kis club to wondering swains repeals; 

He there of Rhus and Rhododendron speaks, 

And Allium calls his onions and his leeks ; 

Nor weeds are now ; from whence arose the weed 
Scarce plants, fair herbs, and curious flowers proceed 
Where Cuckoo- pints and Dandelions sprung 
(Gross names had they our plainer sires among), 

There Arums, there Leontodons we view, 

And Artemisia grows where Wormwood grew/ 

“ To make confusion worse confounded, our botanists arc not satisBed 
with their far-fetched names ; they must ever be changing them too. 
Thus it is a mark of ignorance in the world of flowers to call our oUl 
friend Geranium otherwise than Pelargonium ; the Glycine (G. 
Sinensis), the well-known specimen of which, at the Chiswick gardens, 
produced more than 9000 of its beautiful lilac, laburnum-like 
racemes from a single stem, is now to be called Wistaria ; the new 
Californian annual Qinothera is already Godetia ; while the pretty 
little red Hemimeris, once a Celsia, is now, its third designation, an 
Alonsoa ; and our list is by no means exhausted. Going on at this 
rate, a man might spend i/ie morn of his life in arriving at the pre- 
sent state of botanical science, and the, rest of his life in running after 
its novelties and changes. We are only too glad when public sanction 
triumphs over individual whim ; and, as in the cases of Georgina for 
Dahlia, and Chryesis for Eschscholtzia, resist the attempted change.’* 

Felton, October 19, 1842. 

ARTICLE IX. 

ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE NEAPOLITAN VIOLET. 

BY LOUISA. 

As these plants are such general favourites, especially with the ladies, 
and their flowering so well with me in winter excites surprise in some 
persons, the following simple mode of managen^enfe may not be un- 
acceptable. In the spring, about April or May, the old plants are 
divided, and the runners, &c., put into small pots, with some leaf- 
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mould in the compost (of which they arc very fond). As soon as 
well rooted, they are placed on the north side of an espalier or hedge, 
and arc occasionally watered in very dry weather ; no further care is 
requisite till autumn. About the beginning of October they should 
be moved to a sunny place; an empty melon-pit or cold frame would 
suit best ; and about Christmas transferred to the front of the green- 
house, or the window of a sitting-room, with air every fine day. By 
having a number in pots, a succession may be kept up from Christmas 
to Easter, and probably the London nurserymen and market-gardeners 
might find it worth their while to supply them in this way. If any 
flower-buds show themselves early in summer, it is best to pick tlicm 
off; and shifting into larger pots in November is also useful to 
promote the flowering. The plan is not new, and goes, as will be 
observed, merely upon the ])rinciple of inverting the seasons. It is 
difficult to make the same plants flower twice within the year, wbicli 
accounts for the failures of some persons in forcing them. . 


PART II. 

LIST OF NEW AND RARE PLANTS. 

Aciiimenes multifloua. — Many-flowered. Gesneriacese. Didynamia Angio- 
spermia. (Bot. Mag. 3993.) Mr. Gardner discovered this very beautiful plant 
growing on dry banks in woods in the province of Goyaz, Brazil. Seeds were 
sent to the Royal Botanic Garden of Glasgow, whore, as well as at Kew Gar- 
dens, it has bloomed in the hothouse. There is every probability that it 
requires only the same kind of treatment as A. longiflora, rosea, &c. The whole 
habit of the plant is extremely like that of a Gloxinia. It is an annual plant, 
the flower-stem rising about a foot high, and blooms very profusely. Each 
flower has a tube two inches long, funnel-shaped, about half an inch across. 
The mouth, or limb, five-parted, a Utile more than an inch across, fringed at the 
edge. The tube is of a deep lilac, and the limb rosy lilac. 

Begonia coccinea. — Scarlet-flowered. (Bot, Mag. 3990.) Begonincenp. 
Moncecia Polyandria. Sent from the Organ Mountains, Brazil, by the collector 
uf Messrs. Veitch’s, of Exeter, and at their nursery it has bloomed. It is much 
the handsomest species that has been sent to this country, and is a very splendid 
blooming plant, and continuing so for a long period, it will be one of the most 
ornamental plants, and well worth a place in every collection. 

Correa BicoLOtt. — Two-coloured. (Pax. Mag. Bot., Jan.) Rutaceso, Oct- 
andria Moiiogyniu. One of the beautiful hybrids, which is in the collection of 
Mr. Knight, of King"s-road, Chelsea ; it is u very distinct flowering variety, 
most probably raised between C. alba and C. pnlchella. The lower part of tlie 
tube IS of a lively delicate crimson, which passes into the end, being nearly 
white. Each blossom is about an inch and a half long. It belongs to the 
lovely ornamental family, which, blooming in the winter months, are highly- 
interesting ornaments, and deseive to be iu every greeuhouse or conservatory. 
They are readily increased by inarching or grafting on stocks of C. alba ; and 
are managed without difliiculty afterwards, growing rapidly, and blooming 
profusely. 

VoL. XL No. 120. E 
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Caixistbmon pinifoijum. — ^Pine-leaved. (Bot. 3989.) Myrtacoae. 

Icosandria Monogynia. Synonym, Metrosideros pinifolia. A native of New 
Holland, growing in the collection at Kew. The pretty pine-ltke foliage gives 
it a graceful appearance. The flowers are of a greenish yellow. 

Diospvros Sapota. — Sapato Date Palm. (Bot. Mag. 3988.) A tall, hand- 
some, shrubby, tropical fruited plant, grown in the Sion-house collection, where 
it has fruited, ripeuing in April. The fruit is a large globose berry, of an olive 
yellowish-green colour when ripe, filled with a dark, soft, and paste-like pulp, 
having an agreeable flavour. 

Hovea racemulosa.— Spikeleted Ilovea. (Bot. Reg. 4.) Papilionaceae. 
Diadelphia Decandria. A native of the Swan-River colony, introduced into this 
country by Captain James Mangles, R.N., and has bloomed in the collection of 
Robert Mangles, Esq., of Sumiing-hill. The leaves are about two inches long 
and a quarter broad. The flowers are of a pretty lilac blue, produced in pro- 
fusion, rendering this prett}', neat, shrubby plant a very interesting object, well 
deserving a place in every greenhouse or conservatory, 

Talinum TEUKTiroLii’M. — Sleiider-leavcd. (Bot. Reg. 1.) Portulacace® 
Polyandria Monogynia. A native of North America. It is a litile, neat, 
herbaceous jdant, in its native situations found trailing over rocks. The flowers 
are of a rosy-purple colour, each being about thr(!e quarters of an inch across. 
They arc produced liberally in hrancliing cymose heads. It makes an interest- 
ing object when grown in the greenhouse. It has bloomed in the Loudon 
Horticultural Society’s garden, 

Odontoglossum oitrosmum. — Lemon-scented. (Bot, Reg. 3.) Orchidacea*. 
Gynaudria Monandria. Imported from Mexico by George Barker, Ksq., of 
Springfield, near Birmingham, and has bloomed in the collection of Thomas 
Brocklehurst, Esq., of the Fence, near Macclesfield, Each flower is two inches 
across, of a pure wliite and ro?,e colour, very fragrant, and are produced iii short 
racemes. It is a delightful species, wtdl deserving cultivation. 

Van Houtte's Phlox. — Mr. L, Van Iloutte, nurseryman, of Ghent, sent 
flowering specimens of this pretty variety to this country in October last, but did 
not state anything of its origin. It appears as if P. suaveoleus or P. omniflora 
had been crossed with one of the deep rich -colon red ones, as P, elegantis.sima, 
&c,, the centre of each petal is of such a rich colour, and the edge of a pure white. 
It is a very remarkable variety, and a valuable addition to this lovely tribe of 
plants. 

J)enduobium sanguinolrntum. — Blood-stained. (Bot. Reg. 6.) Orchidaceae. 
Gynandria Monandria. From Ceylon, and has bloomed in the Sion-house 
gardens’ collection. The flowers are produced on pendulous stems, in short 
racemes. Each blossom is about an inch across, of a clear fawn colour, a scarlet 
spot in the middle of the lip, and the tips of the petals and sepals stained with 
a deep violet colour. 


ORCHIDACEOUS PLANTS NOTICED IN THE BOTANICAL RBOISTEH, BUT NOT FIGURED. 

Catasetum Wailesii. — From Honduras. Very much like C. tridentatum, 
flowers green. 

Brassia BiiAciiiATA. — (Syiionym, Brassia Wray».) In Messrs. Rollisson’s 
collection. The flower is of a pale colour, with numerous dark brown spots. 
The flowers of this species are larger than any other yet introduced. It is a very 
distinct and handsome species. 

Renanthera matutina.— -Sent from Manilla by Mr. Coming. It is in the 
Chatswoith and Tooting collections. It has the habij^of the old R. coccinea ; 
hut though the flowers of the present species are o^ scarlet and cinnamon 
colours, they are not equal in beauty to the older species named. 

Epidbndrum auritum. — From Guatemala, by Mr, Skinner. The flowers are 
of a whitish-green, andTiot of much beauty. 
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Clsisostoma bbalbatum. — Mr. Cuming sent it from Manilla to Messrs. 
Loddiges’. The flowers are small /white before they open ; but when open, the 
lip is white, and the rest of a bright yellow. 

Denurobiubi aqueum.— From Bombay to Messrs. Loddiges*. It is of the 
habit of D. rierardi. The flowers are of a pale-green colour. 

Pleurothalis FOiTENs. — From Brazil to Messrs. Loddiges*. Not of much 
beauty, and has a disagreeable scent. 

Oberonia miniata. — From Sincapore to Messrs. Loddiges*. The flowers are 
very small, of a vermilion-red colour, on a spike about nine inches long. 

Angr^ecum vesicatum. — From Asliautee to Messrs. Loddiges*. Flowers 
small, white. 

Acianthera punctata. — From Brazil. Flowers of a greenish-grey colour. 

Centuantiieua punctata. — From Brazil. Flowers brownish purple. 

Liparis Ai4.\TA. — From Mexico. The flowers are produced on a raceme six 
inches long ; each blossom is about half an inch long, purple, with a crimson lip. 

Maxillakia GALATEA. — Fioin Brazil. The flowers are of a dull-purple 
colour, scentless. 

Oncidium Forkem. — From Mgxico. It has bloomed in the collection of the 
King of the Belgians at Laken, and its specific title is in compliment to Mr. 
I'orkel, the gardener. It is considered one of the handsomest species. The 
flowers are of a greenish yellow, spotted with crimson ; the petals of a beautiful 
violet colour. 

Oncidium cunkatum. — From Brazil. The flowers aio small, white, spotted 
with crimson, and purple wings, produced on a flower-stalk four inches long. 


NEW AND SHOWY PLANTS SEEN IN NURSERIES, &C. 

Scutellaria splendkns. — At Messrs. Henderson’s, Pine- Apple Nursery, 
where it has bloomed in the plant-stove for a long period. The flowers are 
borne in long spikes, small blossoms, but of brilliant scarlet colour. It is a v(‘vy 
interesting plant, blooms nearly all the year, and deserves a place in every 
collection. 

Gloxinia uisuolou. — At Messrs. KoUissou's, oVTootijig. The flowers arc of 
a pale blue, with a white throat, very prcH}'. The uiulurside of the leaves is 
beautifully stained with brownish purple, or a blood coloured stain. 

Oncidium voluuile.— At Messrs. UoHisson’s and Messrs, Loddiges’. 'riie 
stems arc twining, flowers small, of a yellowish- brown colour. 

Oncidium Lrmonianum. — At Messrs. Rollisson’s. The flowers are produced 
on a long spike, yellow, spotted with brown. Lip entire, yellow. 

Niphaia obia)nga — At Messrs. Rollisson’s. Blooming profusely; its pretty 
white Gloxiuiu-like flowets producing a pleasing eflect. 

MAURANDiA.—At Messrs. Young’s, Epsom Nursery. Whether this lie a new 
species, or of hybrid production, we are not aware. The flowers are white. The 
habit of the plant very similar to M. Barclayana, and, when grown in contrast, 
produces a very pretty eflect, and deserves a place in every greenhouse. 

Sai.via BicoLoii. — This hardy herbaceous species was introduced into this 
country in 1 793 j but it appeai-s to have been lost ; recently it has been reintro- 
duced. It is a vigorous robust-growing plant, having very long spikes of flowers, 
produced in whorls of six, hairy, of a pale blue, tinged with rosy purple. Each 
blossom is about an inch long. When in full bloom it has the showy appearance 
of Lupinus polypbyllus. It is valuable for the open border, as a companion to 
S. cardinalis, &c. 

The following new plants we saw in bloom and fine perfection of growth at 
Mrs. Lawience’sjof Ealing Park 

GoMPHoi.OHiuM IIendehsonia. — A pretty greenhouse plant. The flowers are 
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of an orangiarod, with a amall bright-yellow eye. The small planl had been 
purchased for five guineas* 

CoLEONBMA PULCHRA.— The Diosma-Uko flowers of this pretty plant are of a 
handsome pink colon r. It well deserves a place in every greenhouse. 

{Tq be omtinued.) 


PART III. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

QUERIES. 

On Ranunculuses, Tulips, &c. — You would oblige me very mucli by giving 
mo some directions for raising Tulips from seed, and also to give me the distin- 
guishing properties of a good Tulip, to enable me to judge of my seedlings. 
Please give me some directions for crossing, &c. ; and by telling me where and 
at what price I might procure a root of Brookes’s scarlet and gold Ranunculus, 
a bulb of Brown’s Polyphemus Tulip, and if you will enumerate and describe six 
good Tulips that will answer the pocket of * 

A Juvenile Florist. 

P.S, What is the meaning of Tulips in a breeder state (Bee p. 16 of the 
Januaiy Number.) An early answer will much oblige. 

Ballykilbeg, 16th January, 1813. 


On Liquid Manure. — I often observe that liquid manure is recommended by 
the Conductor, and various correspondents, to promote the vigour of plants. 
What is the best, and how is it to be prepared, &c. An early rejdy will oblige 

Hastings. A Youth, hut an audknt Florist, 

[Cow-dung makes a very excellent liquid manure, aud is very safe in its 
application ; it is best in a fresh state. It may be most conveniently made by 
jmtting in a trough tube or brick cistern, &c. If too strong, dilute it with soft 
water. Experience will soon teach the due proportion to be given. Free-growing 
greenhouse plants, such as Fuchsias, Salvias, Chrysanthemums, Azaleas, 
Khododenilrons, &c., arc much benefited by it. Apply it just when they begin 
to grow, and during the growing season. — Conductou.J 


On DKSTUOYiNu W^oRMs iNEESTiNu A Gtt.\ss-i*LA T. — Cdu you, Or ally of your 
numerous correspondents, inform me how to destroy worms on a grass-plat, I 
am so much infested with them, that I cannot keep them under. I am con- 
tinually sweeping and rolling ; and the more I clean the worse they appear to 
he ; and if you can inform me of any method to destroy them, or to keep them 
from casting up the dirf, you will much oblige a young gardener and constant 
subscriber, 

Huntingdonshire. E. A. 

[You may destroy worms by strong lime-water, prepared by throwing a quan- 
tity of quicklime into a large vessel of water, stirring it well, and leaving it for a 
clay till it becomes clear. The quantity of lime is immaterial, provided there is 
enough of it, because the water can only take up a certain quantity of lime. Or 
a weak solution of corrosive sublimate will destroy them. — Conductor.] 


On Aristolociha GiaAs.-— You will confer u great favour by informing me 
from whom I can obtain the creeper named in your December Cabinet (Aris- 
tulochia Gigas) ? 1 am very fond of and particularly fortunate in the treatment 
of creepers generally* It is said the flower is one foot across. I shall be con- 
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oWige*^ answer in an early number of Jour Cabinet will 

December I3ih, 1842. CoeetA Scaki>kks. 

« ^nt we 4jaw in bloom in tlie conservatory in the London Horticultural 
J*** l«rt eummM. and the flower wee larger than the eiee dieted 
in the Bot^cal Register. When there is a surplus, fellows can obtain plants. 

We haee not s«wn it in any other collection. Any person having it for sale, we 
should be glad to be informed ; and if we receive such information, we will eive 
notice of it. — CoNuucTou.] ® 


On a Simple Method op Ghowinq the Ranunculus.— Will you or any of 
your correspondents favour me with a little useful and practical mformatioi on 
the culture and best mode of treatment of the Ranunculus ? I am anxious to 
grow a few, tliough my paucity of spare time will not allow of much trouble or 
extravagance in their cultivation; and I would therefore like to know tlie 
Simplest and best mode of bestowing what little time I liave towards them with 
success. My soil is rich and light, with a gravel subsoil, and has a northern 
aspect. A speedy compliance with this retiuest would greatly oblitre, 

Sheffield, Nov. 123, 1842. J, 


REMARKS. 

Caution on a Mixtuuu to uestuoy Insects, &c. — Permit me, through the 
medium of your most excellent and highly-iuterestiug Magazine, the Flowicul- 
TURAL Cabinet, to endeavour to save your many correspondents from experiencing 
a disappointment I lately met with, and whicli was occasioned by my reliance 
on a statement given at page 9 of a little work lately published, styled “ The 
Vegetable Garden,” by George Dulf. The stalemcut is headed, “ To destroy 
Insects, Slugs, &c.,” for which a remedy is there given, which 1 most minutely 
followed, except that I made the mixture weaker than directed. 1 then sponged 
some plants in my stove, all of which it nearly killed, destroying every leaf it 
touched. I next watered some Ranunculuses and the bo.x-edgii]g of the bed, 
and with the same result, the box even appearing, in about six hours afterwards, 
as though it had been burned. I but desire to make this known to prevent 
others from using it, perhaps on a much larger scale. 

SlTUNQ ViLLE. 


On Calampklis scabra.^ — I have found the Calampelis scabra flourish exceed* 
ingly well under the following treatment : — Sow the seeds early in spring, scat- 
tering them thinly on the top of the pot; they must not be covered with the 
least earth. They come up best in a hot-bed, but will do very well in a warm 
window. Pot as soon as the plants are strong enough, and harden gradually in 
a cold frame. About the middle of May transplant them where to remain ; soil 
and situation not very particular. They will flower beautifully the first summer ; 
but far more so the second, if the apparently withered stem is left untouched, as 
it will put forth leaves and flowers from every joint, and be a mass of bloom and 
foliage. The withered leaves left on seem to afford winter protection. After 
the second year they will die down, and rise no more. A succession, therefore, 
is necessary. Txuo. 


On tub Period and Mode ov Pruning Roses. — I observe in a former number 
of the Cabinet, that a reciuest is made for some directions on a successful mode 
of pruning the border roses and when. The following treatment I have pursued 
with most sulisfactory results. Clbuicus. 

The kinds that bloom from May to July 1 prune as follows in February. 

I retain as many of the most vigorous young shoots as 1 judge the tree is likely 
to support, cutting away all others, &c., as follows : — I shorten those retained 
fur two purposes. Those to bloom at the time above stated 1 cut away from each 



iei^i&t i»»Mhlird} a»d tfe© otJi#i? half I cul doro to two f)Tidf , in pj^ tb 
ypnng vigfoypu* wood for next yearns blooming. I have invori^y noticed thet 
tim buds at the lower j^ort of a young shoot are not so perfected as those about 
r^way ; tins J think adses Irom the fact of about one^third of the lowet part 
l^ng produced at an early spring season is more pithy and coaroe» and does not 
afterwards get a due proportion of sun and air, so that the buds are weakly.^ The 
next portion of the shoot is produced when the weather is warmer and drier, and 
getting a summer^s sim and air become well ripened and furnudied with plump 
buds, which will produce the finest roses the next year. The last portion of a 
shout is the growth of the end of summer, and does not get so well ripened and 
perfected as the midsummer production. It is from these considerations I cut in 
February the shoots for blooming, as before stated, so as to retain two parts of 
the length j and where wood for next season is the sole object, cut down so low 
as to retain b\tt two buds. The former, blooming shoots, left the previous year 
two parts their original length, the following February are cut down to two buds, 
and of the shoots produced from those cut down the previous February to two 
buds, I now retain to two -thirds of their length. By this mode of pruning, my 
Rose trees are kept regularly supplied with young jjerfected wood, and kept to a 
dwarf stature. 

I pursue the same plan with my Perpetual Roses, only in June I cut a portion 
of the present season’s shoots to two-thirds their length, and when those left un- 
touched have done blooming in August, the new shoots, pushing from the shor- 
tened ones above described, come into bloom and continue to October. 1 give 
four inches deep of well-rotted cow-dung over the roots of my Hose Trees every 
Autumn, just pointing it in the soil, and spreading over it a slight covering of 
fresh loam. By this mode of treatment my Ruses are of the finest description. 
In further remarks on Roses, I will give my mode of treatment with the other 
classes. Rosa. 


Taking up thu Roots op Ranunculus and Ankmonls. — Of all the points in 
the cultivation of the Ranunculus, this is the most vital and imjioitant. The 
tubers are extremely apt to start, or put forth roots again, if allowed to remain too 
long in the ground — this fatal event being most liable to occur under the influ- 
ence of heat and moisture. Hence, if the weather be showery, the top awning 
should never he removed till the stalks and foliage of the jdfints have turned 
yellow, indicating the proper j)eriod for taking up the roots ; when they have jmt 
on this appearance they should be at once harvested. If the tuber has again 
v<‘gotated, it will either grow weakly, or, in all probability, perish when planted 
the following year. But though the young roots may not always be visible to 
casual observation, if but an impetus be given — an cflurt, as it were, to grow he 
induced — ^there will be a failure in the bloom the following summer ; the root 
being weakened and injured by its previous attempt at growth. 


LONDON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY MEETING. 

January 17. — R. II. Solly, Ksq., in the chair. Miss Hprrocks, J. French, Esq., 
and Mr. Robert Cooper were elected fellows. A paper upon a method of heating 
hothouses V)y steam was read, from Mr. P. Walker, gardener to R. W. Gi'eufil, 
Esq., Maisteg, near Swansea. Instead of heating water in large pipes by means 
of smaller ones conveying steam and traversing them longitudinally, it was pro- 
posed to introduce the end only of a steam-pipe into that of a larger water-pipe, 
which is continued round the house. The steam is generated in a boiler, and 
carl thus, by presoure, be made to heat the water in the pipes to a«y required 
temperature ; it may also bo thrown into the atmosphere in any quantity by 
means of a small perforated pipe running along the top tbo water-pijio. To 
prevent abstraction of heat, the steam-pipe is to be isgiatSl on wooden slee^iers, 
luid to be inclosed in a tunnel of the same material.^ Goode, gardener io 
Mrs. Lawrence, exhibited a large collection of Orchidaceous and other j)Iants, 
includiiiff a magnificent specimen of Dendrohium nubile, covered with its beau- 
tiful white aiid violet purple flowers; L»lia albida, white, having the contic of 



fte Ubellum nuidM wth y^lioir, mtfWtjiided witfe a sli|^ ititt»:of 
CyriocMqm maculatum, beadtig; three ftiie panicles of itspi^ttily Bpotteid fiewers ; 
l^rist^ie gattetaj producing its singukt cup-like blossoms in clusters tipoti tlie 
surface of the pot j a fine plant of the recently introduced Hanettii oicolori 
erhose red and yellow tubular flowers, although rather scantily produced, had a 
pret^efibct; Clerodendruin splendens, a handsotne species lately brought llroni 
Sierra l 4 eoue, and beariug panicles of rich scarlet ; v/ith L»lia anceps, and cut 
blootm of Spemuadyctioii aaureum and Astrapcea Wallichii ; the latter a large 
stove plant, with immense leaves rtscmbliug those of the Malheny, and pro- 
ducing freely at this season of the year its drooping clusters of light carmine 
flowers : a Knightian medal was awarded for the Dendrohium. From Mr. 
Green, gardener to Sir K. Autrohus, were an exceedingly well cultivated specimen 
of Euphorbia jacquiniflora, having each of its drooping branches terminated by a 
raceme of vivid scarlet flowers ; fire plants of the showy Kpiphyllum truncatiim, 
and the scarcely less beautiful Epacris impressa; Gesnera zebriiia, which, 
although past its best, still exhibited a multitude of its bright yellow and ver- 
milion blossoms, with Gesiiera longifolia, Correa longiflora, and Erica West- 
cottia: a Eanksian medal was awarded for the Euphorbia, Messre. Lucombe 
and Pince exhibited a pretty little Melastomaceoiis plant, of recent iutroductiou 
from Mexico; it is somtwhat similar in habit to Saponaria ocymoides, and 
thrives well in a moderately warm greenhouse, where it produces its rosy lilac 
flowers in great profusion : a Banksian medal was awarded for it. From G. 
Loddiges, Estp, a cut specimen of Kpidciidnim dciisiflorum, a species nearly 
allied to E. nutans, and jjossessing, when in the hotdiouse, the desirable pro- 
perty of diffusing an agreeable fragrance : for this a Banksian medal was also 
awarded. A large collection of cut Orchidaceous flowers were sent by Mr. 
Appleby, gardener to T. Brockleluirst, Esip ; amou|?st them were a fine dark 
variety of the singular Staiihopea Wardii ; a beautiful bloom of Laelia anceps ; 
Myanthus cristatus, having the labcllum covered with long white excrescences, 
resembling hairs ; Dendrobium tetragonum, a curious species with the segments 
of the perianth of a light primrose colour, margined with reddish brown, and not 
unlike the extended limbs of a large spider ; a certificate was awarded to tho 
Stdiihopea. From E. Johnstone, Ksep, were a jiretty collection of cut Camellias, 
with specimens of Garrya elliptica, a hardy evergreen shrub, bearing catkins of 
great length, similar to those of the Hazel and Acacia pubesceiis. Mr. Muunt- 
juy also exhibited a specimen of Garrya elliptica. From Mr. Halley, of Black- 
neatb, a seedling Camellia, named C. Halleyi, a pretty variety, but not superior 
to C. iiiibricata, to which it boro some resemblancc\ From Mr Clarke, gardener 
to W. Block, Es(p, a very large flower of Camellia Doiickelueri ; its great size 
appeared to have arisen from its having been grafted upon a stock of some 
strong-growing variety. From the garden of the Society were two fine sjiecimeiis 
of Amaryllis aulica ; a plant of the true Olympian Hellebore, whicli will probably 
prove hardy in this coiiutvy, the petals of which are of a beautiful, clear, greenish 
white; Acacia veriiiciflua, a handsome, compact-growing species, with orange- 
coloured flowers, well adapted for growing in small greenhouses; Hoitzia 
Mexicana, a plant with pale flesh-coloured flowers, of great beauty in its native 
country, but although introduced many years since, it is not so generally culti- 
vated as it deserves ; cut flowers of the deliciously scented Chimonauthus 
fragraus and grandiflora, hardy shrubs, requiring only to be protected wJiile in 
bloom from wet, and worthy of a place in every garden ; with a branch of Gan*} a 
elliptica, were also exhibited. A model was exhibited of Jucke’s Patent Furnace. 
In this the fire-bars form an endless chain passing over two drums, one at each 
end of the furnace, and arc kept in constant motion, at the rate of about 8 feet 
per hour, either by hand, or by a strap connected with a steam-engine. The 
consumption of fuel is regulated by a door in front, which can be raised to any 
desired level. The air is constantly passing through the fire-bars, and the 
clinkers are carried along by the revolving bars, and fall over into an iron box 
at the extremity of the grate. The whole of the apparatus can be removed 
from beneath the boiler when necessary. The smoke is said to be entirely 
consumed. 
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FLORICULTURAL CALENDAR FOR FEBRUARY. 

GHJiKNUOusE. — This department should have good attendance during this 
mouth, similar iu its operations to those directed in January, which see, — 
Oranges, Lemons, and Myrtles, &c., wi l rcquiie water fretiuently; they usually 
absorb much. The herbaceous kind of plants will require occasional waterings, 
hut less frequent and in less quantities than the woody kinds. Succulents, as 
Aloes, Sedums, &c., should be walcred very sparingly, and only when the soil 
is very dry. Air shotild be admitted at all times when the weather is favourable, 
or the jdants cannot be kept in a healthy state. If any of the Orange, Lemon, 
or Myrtle trees, &c., have naked or irregular heads, towards the end of the month, 
if fine mild weather occur, begin to reclaim them to some uniformity, by shorten- 
ing the branches and head shoots ; by this attention they w ill break out new 
shoots upon the old wood, and form a regular head ; he repotted in rich compost 
in April, reducing the old ball of earth carefully, and replacing with new soil. 
After shifting, it would be of great use to the plants, if the convenience of a 
glass case could be had, in which to make a dung-bed, that the pots might be 
plunged in ; this would cause the jilants to shoot vigorously, both at the roots 
and tops. Repot Amaryllis, &c. Teiificr and small kinds of plants should 
frequently be examined, as to have s\nface of soil loosened. 

Annuals. — Towards the end of the month, sow most of the tender kinds 
which rcqii're the aid of a hot-bed in raising, or in pots in heat. 

Anomathkca cuuknta, Thiuidias, Ac., the bulbs of, should now be repotte 
into small pots, to prepare them for turning out into beds, so as to bloom early. 

Auiiiculas should now be top dressed, taking off’ old soil an inch deep, and 
replacing it with new. 

Bulbs, as Hyacinths, Ac., grown in water-glasses, require to be placed in an 
airy and light situation when coming into bloom, (See Art. vol. vi. on the sub- 
ject.) The water will require to be changed every tliree or four days. The 
flower stem may be su[)ported by splitting a stick at the bottom into four por- 
tions, so as it will fit tight round the edge of the glass at the top. 

Calceolauias, seeds of, should bo sowu during the month, and be placed in a 
hot-bed frame, also cuttings or slips be struck, as they take root freely now. 

Carnations. — Layers should be transplanted into large pots towards the end 
of the month, or planted in the open border. 

CuTTiNos 01' Salvias, Fuciisia.s, IIhuotuopes, Geraniums, &c., desired for 
planting out in borders or beds during spring and summer, should now be struck 
in moist lieat, in order to get the plants tolerably strong by May, the season of 
})lantiiig out. 

Dahlias. — Seed should he sown either in pots or upon a hot-bed. Pots or 
boxes with seed placed in a warm room, near light, and admitiing plenty of air 
to tlie plants when up, will succeed well. Dahlia rwots shniild now be potted, 
or partly plunged into a little old tan in the stove, or a frame to forward them 
for planting out in May. As shoots push, take them off when four or five inches 
long, and strike them in moist heat. 

IIeubaceous PjiRLNNiAL.s, BiENNiALs, &c., may be divided about the end of 
the month, and planted out where required. 

Hydranobas. — Cuttings of the ends of the last year’s wood, that possess 
plump buds at their ends, should now be struck in moist heat; plant one cutting 
in a small pot (CO’s). When struck root, and the pot is full oftoots, repot them 
into large!*; such plants make singularly fine objects during summer. 

Mignonette, to bloom early in boxes or pots, or to turn out in the open 
borders, should now be sown. 

Ranunculuses and Anemonfs should be planted by the end of the month. 

Rose Trees, Lilacs, Pinks, Hyacinths, Polyanthuses, Narcissuses, &c., 
should regularly be brought iu for forcing, 

Tenuer Annuals. — Some of the kinds, as Cockscomh|, Amaranthuscs, &c. 
for adorning the greenhouse in summer, should be f sown by the end of the 
month ; also any tender Annuals desired to bloom earty in the open border. 

Ten-Week Stocks, Russian and Prussian Stocks, &c., to bloom early, 
should now be sown in pots, placed in a hot bed frame, or be sown upon u slight 
hot-bed. 
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MARCH 1st, 1843. 

PART I. 

EMBELLISHMENTS. 

ARTICLE I. 

CAMELLI.4 JAPONICA klA^VLTll— {Prime AWtrft Japan CameUia). 

TEilNSTHCKMlACEii:, MuNADELPHlA Poi.YANDRIA. 

This very beautiful variety lias recently been introduced into this 
country by Messrs. Chandler and Sons, of the Vauxhall Nursery, 
London, from China; it is now in bloom in their splendid collection, 
and is considered one of the most superb in the country. The flowers 
are very double, of a globular figure. The petals are finely rounded, 
uniformly disposed, and well filled up to the centre. The kinds of 
flowers which have a red ground^ striped or blotched with white, are 
very liable to vary by becoming entirely of one colour, being destitute 
of variegation ; but the kinds white ground, however striped or 
spotted, almost uniformly retain their peculiarity. The one here 
figured is of this class. 

It is some years since a new variety was introduced into this 
country from its native region, till the present variety was received 
from China ; recent circumstances connected with that country will 
no doubt admit of other fine kinds being discovered and sent to 
England, as well as numerous other plants. The Camellia was first 
known in Europe from the accounts given by early travellers to China 
and Japan, who relate that they had seen in these countries rose-trees 
of the size of large oaks, having dark green shining leaves. Such 
accounts were considered fabulous till the Asiatic traveller, the Jesuit 
VoL. XI. No. 121. 
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ALBERT CAMELLIA. 


George Joseph Kamel, visited Japan as a missionary in HSO, con- 
trived to procure two plants of the Hngle red^ which he brought to 
Europe, and sold to Lord Pctre for a considerable sum. His Lord- 
ship had them sent to the gardens at Thornden Hall, in Essex, where, 
being kept in fi hot)iouse temperature, they were killed. Thp gar- 
dener at Thornden, at that time, was a Mr. James Gordon, who, in 
1742, commenced a nursery at Mile End, near London. He, being 
somewhat aware of the value of so ornamental a plant as the Camellia, 
managed it so as soon to procure another plant, which he put out in 
the open border of a conservatory, where it continued to grow for 
ninety-four years, till the nursery was broken up to build upon in 
1837 : from it, it is supposed, many thousands of young plants had 
been raised as stools to bud, inarcli, &c., the subsequent double 
kinds. It is generally understood that the Camellia was introduced 
into this country in 1792, but the above fact confirms the introduc- 
tion from 1739 to 1742. Mr. Gordon died in 1780, and he had not 
only obtained the single red, but the double white and red striped. 
The single red, too, was figured in the Botanical Magazine in 1787, 
where it is observed that the plant will very probably be found as 
hardy as the Laurustinus or Magnolia. The plant was then sold at 
a very liigh price, and in consequence prevented its beiqg hazarded 
as trial. 

The species and varieties introduced from China to this qquutry, 
in addition to the one now figured, arc C. curyoides, white, C. Japonipa, 
red, C. Kissi, white, C. oleifera, white, C. reticulata, red, and C. Sa- 
sfanqua, single white, double white, semi-red, and double red. The 
vai’ictiea raised in British and continental gardens no>v exceed one 
thousand ; all are pretty, but many pf them peculiarly handsome. 
In 1838, Vol. VI. oftlie Floricultural Cabinet, we figured the 
Marchioness of Exeter Camellia, raised by James Priaula, Esq., of 
Monteville House, Guernsey, wlio obligingly favoured ps with one of 
its first blooms; it has recently been procured into, the Loudon col- 
lections, and is one of the finest kinds grown. We lately had an 
opportunity of viewing the fine collections of Messrs. Chandler, 
Loddiges, and Lowe, and of taking notes of the finest kinds. The 
following are the best in bloom up to the preienl tihie (Feh. 2Pth) ; 
others that hlooin subsequently wp shall, with t^se we here namei 
give descriptive particulars of in qur Number for April, unless our 
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Kent correspondent favour us with the continuation of his descriptive 
list, which we respectfully solicit him to do. 


JVhiie* 

Double White 

Allniittti 

Alba seipiduplex 

Anemoiiiflora alba 

CamlicUssiuia 

Candor 

Eb6rnea 

Fimbriata 

Haylockii 

Hume’s Blush or Buff 
Imbricata alba 
Myrtifolia alba or Ad- 
bicans 
Nobilfssima 
Ocbioleuca 
Compacta 

White^ Striped, and 
Spotted* 

Albertii 

Colvtllii 

striata 

Delicalissima 

Fortuita 

Gray’s Invincible 

King 

l^QUtan 

Pompone 


Punctata major 

Picturata 

Press's Eclipse 

Spofforthiaua 

Sabiniana 

Sweetii 

Tricolor 

Rose-coloured, 

Marchioness of Exeter 

Goronata 

Elata 

E'legans 

Fordii 

Florida 

Myrtifolia 

Paconiflora 

P&rksii 

Palm6rji 

Rosa sinensis 

Rosea (Le Blanc’s) 

Rose W arratah 

Siisanqua i6sea 

Triurnphans 

Vaud6sia rosea 

Woodsii 

Red, or Crimson Red, 
Althajiflora 


Bealeii 

ChandRrii 

Conciuna 

CoralUna 

Conspicua 

Decora 

Exlmia 

FrancofuHensis 

Imbricata 

Left'vriaiia 

Miquta 

R6ssii 

Reticulata 

Regalis 

Speciosa 

Spleudens 

Warratah 

Rose, Red, and Crimson 
strip d, 

Dorsetii 

Donkelaerii 

Gilcsiana 

Paiksii 

Queen Victoria or Press- 
leyii 

Striped or variegated 
ServatiioUa 


The soil best adopted to the growth of the Camellia is a mixture of 
fresh loam and peat in e,(pia] proportions, which must not be sifted, 
but he kept in a rovgh slate, to which a tolerable quantity of small 
stones must be added, some river sand, and about an eighth proportion 
of well-rotted dung, not what is termed sour, but sweet ; these to be 
well mixed together, and kept as rough as possible, and a small 
sprinkling of charcoal-dust added thereto. In such a compost, having 
a free drainage of some of the roughest of the compost, the Camellia 
flourishes vigorously. The proper season for shifting the plants is 
when they require it, and that is, when the young growth has got 
hardened, and the blossom-buds for next season can just be seen at 
the extremities of the shoots. After shifting, they may be placed m 
the open aif, or retained in the greenhouse, according to the seaspn 
they are wanted to flower ; if kept in the greenhouse, as much air 
passible should be admitted, and occasionally sprinkling the foliage 
will improve the appearance, as well as be beneficial to the health of 
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tke plants. At all times attention must be paid to watering them 
properly, the roots being apt to become matted in the pots, so as to 
render the ball of earth impervious to moisture ; hence it is necessary 
to see that the ball of earth is moistened by the water poured upon it, 
instead of the web of fibres only. This renders an examination of 
the roots, or reducing and replanting them, at least once a year, a 
measure almost indispensable. A good soaking with manure water 
must be given three or four times during the year, twice being done 
in the period of growth. 

At the respective periods of growth and flowering, the plants wil 
require plentiful watering ; during the latter, if not regularly sup- 
plied, the bloom-buds will infallibly fall off, instead of expanding into 
flower ; at other times, a regular moderate supply is essential. The 
effect of constant watering may be presumed to diminish or destroy 
the fertility of the small quantity of earth allotted to each plant ; 
therefore, when the annual repotting occurs, carefully take away as 
much of the former ball of earth as can be done without injuring or 
cutting the roots. 

The plant may be considered strictly a hardy greenhouse one, 
similar to the Myrtle, only requiring protection in severe weather ; 
and if it is kept just above freezing point, a temperate heat, it will 
succeed much better than if grown in a high temperature. At the 
period of making their growth, an additional degree of heat will be 
found advantageous. 

Camellias are readily increased by budding, inarching, or grafting. 
Cuttings of the single red strike the readiest, taking them off in July 
or August, that is, when the young shoots are sufficiently ripened at 
the base. Each must be smoothly cut through at a joint, that is, 
where it has last pushed from, be divested of one or two leaves, and 
then jftrm/y planted around the pot, having the lower half of compost, 
and the upper half of white sand. Being well watered, and the pots 
plunged in a frame of moist peat, and closely shaded for several weeks, 
they will form callositieB or fibrous roots, and, as soon as they can 
with safety be removed, they must be potted singly, in small pots, in 
the compost already described. After potting, they require to be 
placed m a close frame with peat, sprinkled ofer bead occasionally 
%ith tepid water until they begin to root afresh, When, by degrees, 
air is to be admitted, so as gradually to inure them to a c<K)ler atmos- 
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phere. The following season they must be repotted, in the usual 
compost, and in all respects treated as the blooming plants are, and 
by the succeeding season they will be strong enough for inarching, 
&c, — the best time to do which is early in spring, just before the 
plants begin to grow, and for budding, as soon as the young wood is 
sufficiently ripened to be firm. We avoid giving particulars of ope- 
rations, as a correspondent furnishes us with an article upon them, as 
inserted in our present Number. 


ARTICLE 11. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE CAMELLIA. 

BY A KRNTlSn SUBSCRIBER. 

As the season for blooming that much esteemed plant the Camellia 
Japonica is now at hand, I beg to ofter a few remarks on the propa- 
gation, general culture, and likewise their respective properties : 
should you think the following remarks worthy a station in your 
valuable work, I shall feel great pleasure in contributing on the same 
subject in a future number. 

[We shall be much obliged by receiving the promised favour. — Con- 
ductor.] 

Camellias are propagated by seed, cuttings, budding, grafting, and 
inarching. 

Seed should be sown as soon as ripe ; one seed in a sixty -sized pot 
in a composition of peat and loam, about one- fourth of latter to three- 
fourths of former, adding a little silver sand, when most of them will 
vegetate the following spring. 

Cuttings may be taken as soon as the young wood is ripe, which 
will be about the end of July, or beginning of August : put in thirty- 
two sized pots, filled half with crocks, a little turfy peat, and two 
inches of pure white sand on the top, to insert the cutting ; as soon 
as they have received a liberal watering to settle the sand firmly, they 
may be placed under a hand-glass (that is air-tight) in a shady 
situation, where they may remain till October, when they must be 
removed to a warm tan-pit till January ; they may then be potted off 
in single pots (being previously ha^deped), and placed in a close 
frame. 
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To increase the most esteemed kindsi the operation of budding is 
to be preferred, as every leaf with its bud will make a plant. To per* 
form this operation is most successful wheii the sap flows freely (from 
May to September), by inserting u bitd with the leaf attached into 
the stock, the same as you would ih a rose tree, tieing it with bass, 
taking care to keep the plaiit closely confined till the bud is United to 
the stock, which will be ih about six weeks or two months. 

Grafting is successfully performed by cutting down the stock to a 
leaf as low as convenient : cut the bark down about two inches oppo- 
site the leaf, open the bark with a budding knife, and insert the scion 
inside lliebark the same as you would the bud of a fruit tree; pre- 
pare the scion by cutting it in a slanting direction, as you would the 
scion of a fruit tree, tie it with bass, and confine it closely for two 
months. 

The general, and, perhaps, the best plan adopted for increasing the 
double varieties, is by inarching ; this may be performed almost at 
any scasoti, but the spring is best. To insure success by this method, 
the operator must be careful to select stocks rather stouter thah tile 
inarch intended to be united: he must then cut the bark of both 
about one inch and a half alike, tie them together with bass, so to 
fit as neatly as possible ; the only care then will be to libfehilly supply 
them with water, when they will be sufficiently united in twO mohths 
to separate. 

Camellias should be shifted as soon as they have ripened their 
^uhg wood and perfected their flower buds, which is about August ; 
use tWo-lhirds peat to one-third of rich maiden loam, as rough as it 
m jiossible, using, instead of crocks, some siftings of peat and loahi 
for drainage. By no means over pot them, as they like to feel the 
side of the pot. As the Camellia advances in age, they will require a 
more retentive soil j use then half peat to half loam. As soon as they 
havfe done blooming and beginning to grow, I would recommend the 
assistance of fire heat to the amount of 55 degrees at night, and 
60 by day. Syringe the house at four o’clock, keeping the 
plants very moist till they have nearly completed their growth, when 
syringing must be dispensed with, and water sparingly, although not 
allow them to be distressed for the want of it ; f:hey will then soon 
fom the bloom buds for the next season ; they may then be removed 
from the house to a shady situation in the open air, and liberally sup- 
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ply them with water till they are removed to tlieir wititer rjuarters in 
September. 

The following is a brief description of their respective properties : — 

Palmer’s Perfection is a beautiful rose, very line shaped^ with 
cupped petals ; decidedly one of the best yet known* 

Marchioness of Exeter is also a splendid rose, large, and well 
formed ; it ought to be in every collection. 

Colvillii is a very fine carnation striped variety ; its principal fault 
is a confused centre, unfortunately too frequently met with in Ca- 
mellias. 

Colvillii Striata is white ground, beautifully spotted and striped ; 
a most desirable variety, being one of the best of its class. 

Gilesii is a fine red ground striped with white ; a very dis- 
tinct and heantifiil variety, but has the Warratah centre. It re- 
quires heat while growing to insure thfe white stripes, which is so de- 
sirable in this variety. 

Candidissima is a good white, unique habit, and free bloomer; 
ought to be in every collection. 

Laiidrcthii is a rosy-pink, well formed, and good size, and deserves 
a place in every collection. 

Bealii (Lceana superb, or Sicboldtii) is one of the best of its class, 
being a vivid red, fine round petals, and good size; this is certainly 
a first-rate variety. 

Halley’s Monarch is one of the very best Camellias grown, being very 
large, red striped with white, fine habit, and free bloomer : this variety 
is little known at present, hut will eventually be a universal favourite, 
having such a bold appearance over any other I have yet met With. 

Minuta, a fine rose, of a medium size, very double ; its fault is a 
deep indenture in every petal. 

Eximia is a fine vivid red ; it is unfortunately a shy bloomer, and 
is rather flat, nevertheless it ought to be in every collection. 

Imbricata is a very fine rose, possessing a shape cqital to the double 
white, and when in perfection has a stripe of white down the centre of 
each petal. 

Tricolor is a very distinct and beautiful variety, possessing white, 
rose and red clearly defined ; it is semi-double, and the l.esl of its 
class, being a good habit and frdc bloomer. 

Boncklearii is also a semi-double, having good propeilies ; it is md 
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ground, striped and blotched with white, a very neat habit, and free 
bloomer; ought to be in every collection. 

Prattii is a very large and full light rose, is a superior variety and 
very distinct. 

Ochroleuca is a splendid white, with buff centre ; is large and well 
formed, and distinct from any other, 

Sweetii is perhaps the best carnation-striped we yet possess, beifig 
less confused in the centre than this class generally are. 

Triuraphans is a large rose ; its fault is a confused centre, but a 
desirable variety. 

Corallina is perhaps the deepest red we have, its large well-formed 
petals render it a favourite ; it is, however, rather thin of petals. 

{To he continued,) 

ARTICLE III. 

DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF CARNATIONS. 

BY MR. JOHN SLATER, FLORIST, PEACOCK-llOUSE, C'HAPBL-LANE, CIIEETHAM-HILL, 
NEAR MANCHESTER. 

{Continued from page 33.) 

Purple Flakes. 

Brabbin’s Rev. Thomas Gisborne. — Pod rather short, petals mid- 
dling, white and purple good, flower large, stripes middling. 
Brown’s Mungo Park. — Pod bad, flower large, showy colours, mid- 
dling marker. 

Chadwick’s British Flag. — Good pod, petals narrow, white bad, 
flower small, had marker. 

Elliott’s British Queen. — Good pod, petals rather narrow, flower not 
very large, purple not dark, marks well. 

Ely’s Mango. — Good pod «nnd petals, flower not extra large, marks 
well. 

Ely’s Lady Hewley. — Pod middling, petals good, flower middling for 
size, colours good, marks well. 

Hall’s Major Cartwright.— Good pod and petals, flower not very large, 
good colours, and marks well. 

Hepworth’s Elizabeth. — Pod not very good, petals gobd, flower large, 
marks well. ^ 

Hudson’s Miss Thornton. — Pod good as well as petals, flower large, 
colours good, marks well. 
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Hufton^s Blue Ribbon. — Good pod, petals rather narrow, large 
flower, excellent marker. 

Knott’s Alfred the Great, — Good pod and petals, flower large, colours 
good, marks well. 

Lascelles’ Queen of Sheba. — Good jiod and petals, flower not very 
large, marks well. 

Leighton’s Belleroplion. — Good pod and petals, flower large, colours 
good, marks well. 

Mansley’s Bonny Bess. — Good pod and petals, flower large, colours 
good, unsteady marker. 

Mansley’s Beauty of Woodhouse. — Good pod and petals, flower large, 
colours good, but apt to be nearly a self white, but when caught 
fine, will invariably take a first prize. 

Mansley’s Euclid. — Pod not good, large flower, good form, and ex- 
cellent marker. 

Marsden’s Jolly Angler. — Good pod and petals, flower large, colours 
good, excellent marker, first rate. 

Martin’s Maid of Sparta. — Good pod and petals, flower not very 
large, good colours, marks well. 

Millwood’s Premier. — Good pod and petals, flower middling for size, 
colours good, excellent marker. 

Sanders’ Duchess of Buccleugh. — Good pod, petals rather coarse on 
the edges, large flower, colours good, excellent marker. 

Spray’s Major. — Good pod and petals, flower not very large, good 
colours, marks well. 

Turner’s Princess Charlotte. — Good pod and petals, flower large, 
colours good, excellent marker. 

Purple Picotees. 

Boothman’s Bloomsbury. — Good pod and petals, flower very large, 
white good, inclined to stripe, full petalled, and heavy edged. 

Boothman’s Princess Victoria. — Good pod, petals rather coarse on 
the edges, heavy edged, flower not very large, and inclined to stripe. 

Cookson’s Moonraker. — Good pod and petals, flower large, colours 
good, inclined to stripe, edge not very heavy. 

Dickson’s Trip to Cambridge. — Good pod and petals, flower large, 
white good, rather heavy on the edges. 

Ely’s Grace Darling. — Good pod and petals, flower large, white 
beautiful, light edged. 
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Qidden’s Pletiipo. — Pod bad, large fiowcH apt to burst, bfeavy edged, 
and inclined to stripe. 

Httflon’s Miss Hunter. — Good pod and petals, Avliite good, flower 
large, heavy edged. 

llufton’s Miss Ray. — Good pod, petals rather narrow, white good, 
light edged, and inclined to stripe. 

Hufton’s Nehemiah. — Good pod and petals, flower large, white good, 
rather heavy edged. 

Jackson’s Delight. — Good pod and petals, flower hot very lai'ge, 
white good, light edged. 

Jackson’s Diana. — Good pod and petals, flower small but prett3^ 

Kay’s Monarch. — Good pod and petals, flower not very large, rather 
heavy edged. 

I^ee’s Bonny Bet. — Good pod and petals, flower large, coiotirs good, 
and heavy edged. 

Lee’s Cleopatra. — Good pod, petals rather serrated, coloui-s good, 
rather light edged. 

Lee’s Mary. — Good pod and petals, flower large, shape good, light 
edged, first rate. 

Martin’s Adelaide. — Good pod and petals, white good, apt to stripe, 
light edged. 

Mason’s Wellington. — Good pod and petals, flower small, heavy 
edged, and inclined to stripe. 

Millwood’s Sophia. — Good pod and petals, flower not very large, 
rather inclined to be heavy edged, and also to stripe. 

Mitchell’s Beauty of Warley. — Good i)od and petals, form good, 
flowers large, heavy edged, first rate. 

Mitchell’s Nulli Secundus. — Good pod, petals large, and well shaped, 
white excellent, purple weak coloured, light edged, and contains 
only about nineteen petals. 

Pullen’s Lady Peel. — Good pod and petals, flower small, white not 
good. 

Rawdin’s Beauty of Osmaston. — Good pod and petals, white good, 
flower middling for size, light edged. 

Toonc’s Amelia. — Good pod and petals, flower lar|e, heavy edged 
with a good purple, but inclined to stripe* I 

Wallis’s Lady Lee. — Good pod and petals, flower largish, colours 
good, stripes, but not heavy edged. 
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Walmsiey’s Fair Phillis.— ^ood pod And potaU, flol^fer small and in- 
clined to stripe. 

YoiielPs Mrs. Robert Blake. — Good pod And petals, flower large, 
white good, light edged. 


Red Pxcotees. 

Barmiger’s BAAuty of Bedford. — Pod rather short, petals good, 
flower large, light edged. 

Ben’s Marc Antony. — God pod and form, flower small but clean and 
neat, colours good, and rather heavy edged. 

Chadwiek’s William tlie Conqiicroh — Good pod and petals, flower 
similar to Little Wonder, only colours brighter. 

Ely’s Mrs. Horner. — Good pOd and petals, flower middling for size, 
white clear and good, rather light edged, and thin of petals. 

Ersom’s King Crispin. — Good pod and petals, flower small, while 
good, thin of petals. 

Gidden’s Teaser. — Pod bad, petals good, flower large, white good, 
rather heavy edged. 

Hardy’s Catherine. — Good pod tind petals, flowci* large, white good, 
colour lively, rather heavy edged. 

Hardy’s Matchless Hero. — Good pod, petals narrow, apt lu stripe, 
flower not large. 

Hudson’s Venus. — Good pod and petals, flower large and well shaped, 
wdiite good, and light edged. 

Leighton’s Miss Ann. — Good pod, petals not large, bright colours, 
flowxr small and pretty. 

Mansley’s Miss Jane. — Good pod aild petals, flower large, colours 
bright, and rather heavy edged. 

Martin’s Princess Victoria. — Good pod and petals, white goodj flower 
large, light edged. 

Marsden’s Priscilla.* — Good pod and petals, flowxr large, white good, 
rather bright scarlet, heavy edged, and thin of petals. 

Parkinfeon’s Coronation. — ^Good pod, petals small but well-shaped , 
heavy edged, and inclined to stripe. 

Sharp’s Duke of Wellington. — Pod not good, good form, flower large, 
heavy edged, and colours bright. 

Wallis’s Miss Swindall. — Good pod, petals narrow, flower small 
white good, and light edged. 
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Wellses Josephine. — Good pod and petals, small flower, colours 
bright, light edged. 

Wells’s Lady Flower, — Pod bad, petals narrow, flower small, white 
good, light edged. 

Wells’s Maid of Orleans. — Good pod, petals bad shaped, flowers large, 
very slightly edged with a rose colour. 

Willmer’s Alcides. — Good pod and petals, flowers large, edging bright, 
and white good, and rather heavy edged. 

Willmev’s Duchess of Cornwall. — Good pod and petals, white good, 
flower large, light edged. 

Wood’s Victoria. — Good pod and petals, flower large, white good, 
and very light edged. 

Woollard’s Miss Bacon. — Good pod and petals, flower not very large, 
colours good, and rather light edged. 

Woollard’s Little Wonder. — Good pod and petals, flower not large, 
edging a bright scarlet, white good, and rather inclined to be heavy 
edged. 

Yellow Picotees. 

Martin’s Queen Victoria, — Pod bad, petals good, flower not very 
large, yellow, fades and dull, edging light, full of petals, and apt to 
burst. 

Groom’s Favourite. — Pod middling, petals good as well as yellow, 
edging light, and flower large, and full of petals. 

ARTICLE IV. 

A RKMARK UPON A PARAGRAPH IN THE CONCLUSION OF MR. 

SLATER’S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF TULIPS. 

BY A FLORIST OP A MIDLAND COUNTY. 

I HAVE read the whole of the Descriptive Catalogue of Tulips with 
great interest, and I have also read the concluding remarks, particu- 
larly the observation made upon a certain Don John, 

I beg to call Mr. Slater’s attention to the sweeping assertion he 
has made upon this flow^er, namely, “ that it is deficient in every 
good point.” 

I think he has pronounced his judgment rather ^prematurely. I 
will state my reasons why I entertain such an ojfiiion. In the first 
instance, Don John obtained the premier prize at the London Florid 
cultural Society’s show in 1841, (open to all England,) as the best 
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flower of its class ; and it also obtained the premier, besides being 
placed six times in the clasi?, at the Cambridge show in the same 
year. 

Now, I ask, how comes it to have been so distinguished, particu- 
larly as Mr. Slater states it to be deficient in every good point'^ ? 
It cannot be attributed to any unfair preference on the part of the 
judges, for the Metropolitan Floricultural Society’s show was an open 
one, as before stated, but simply to the fact of its being a first-rate 
flower. ' 

It is obvious, from the marked emphasis intended to be placed on 
(hat splendid Don John^ that Mr. Slater is not alluding to a miseiable 
abortion of a flower of that name raised and exhibited in the north, 
containing not more than eight petals, and is moreover stated by Mr. 
Slater, in his descriptive list of Carnations, to be rather thin, 

I have at this time lying before me a letter from a northern florist, 
from which I extract the following : — 

“ I went to Halifax last year, (1841,) to see the grand open show 
of Carnations and Picotees. When I saw the winning flowers brought 
into the room I was perfectly astonished, for 1 believe the very best 
flower had not more than hvelve petals, and many not more than 
nine or ten ; and one in particular, a scarlet bizarre, positively had 
only eight petals in it ! ! I inquired of the person who exhibited the 
eight-petalled flower, how it was they allowed such thin flowers to 
win. ‘ Oh,’ says he, * we arc not very particular about the quantili/ 
so as the quality is good.’ ” 

From the above extract, it appears that the northern florists allow 
a flower with only eight petals to be placed in a winning stand, whilst 
they condemn a flower containing thrice that number of petals, and 
which had gained the approbation of the first society in the kingdom 
as a superior show^flower, as not fit for cultivation, and deficient in 
every good point. This is consistency with a vengeance. 

I believe it will be readily granted that the past season was a more 
unfavourable one for florists’ flowers than has occurred for some years ; 
and it will, I think, be also admitted that change of soil, situation, 
and management, have great influence on the growth of this class of 
flowers ; and the past year, being the first in which Don John was 
offered to the public, will readily account for the failure, if it didfaii^ 
i producing first-rate flowers. 
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i grew plants of it myself, and from the blooms it produced I pro 
nounce it the best Carnation 1 have seen ; decidedly the best of its 
class. 

My blooms were seen by most of the florists here, who will, I have 
no doubt, coincide with me. In conclusion, I And 1 am not unsup* 
ported in my opinion, for on reference to the answers to correspon- 
dents in the number of the Cabinet for September last, the editor 
states, — ‘ Lucy inquires what is the best Carnation of the class 
named.* We reply, certainly TwitekeWs Don John^ and ought to be 
in every collection.** 

[We have no hesitation in stating our opinion is unchanged. — 

Conductor.] 


PART ]l. 

LIST OF NEW AND RARE PLANTS. 

Achbonycbia. Cunningham:. Mr. Allau Cunningham's. (Bot. Mag. 3994.) 
Hutueex. Octandriii Muiiogyniu. Mr. Cimuinghain discovered it in New 
Ilolland, and introduced it to the Royal Gardens at Kew, where it flourishes in 
the greeqhovit^e, and ji^looms in May and June. It is an evergreen shnih) 
growing six or seven feet high. The dowers have a good deal the appearance 
of the orange, as well as a similar fragrance. Each Rower is about an inch 
acfpssj of cre£^m colour. 

ApApANTHus UMBELUATus vab. MAXIMUS. Large Rowercd African blue lily. 
(Bot. Reg, 7 .') Liliace®. Hexaudria Monogyuia. The flowers are of the form 
iuid colour of the old species, but near half as large again, and mor^ ^unierously 
produced in eacli head. Plants of it bloomed beautifully with Mr. Groom, at 
Claphara Rise nursery, London. 

CoMi'AiiETTiA liosEA. Rosc-coloured. Pax. Bot. Mag. Qrchidace®. Gynan- 
dria Monandiia. A native of the Spanish niaiD> and was introduced into this 
country by Messrs. Loddiges, with whom it lias bloomed. The flowers are pro- 
du<:«d on dropping racemes, about uiiif: inches lung. Each blossom is abont an 
inch across, of a beautiful rich rose colour. It is a very neat and handsome 
flowering species; though but a small plant, it deserves to be in every col- 
lection. 

Coi.uMNEA suhENBENs. Splendid flowered. Pax. Mag. Bot. Gesnerace®. 
Didyiiamia Angiospermia. Synonym C. graudiflora. A native of Brazil, and 
has recently bloomed in the plant stove at the Tooting nursery. It is an ever- 
green trailing shrub, growing two feet high. The leaves are thick and fleshy, 
similar to Hoy a caniosa. The flowers are produced from the axils of the leaves, 
solitary, pendant. Each blossom is funnel-shaped, three inches lon^, and two 
across the mouth; of a rich deep scarlet colour, spotted with darlc inside ; hairy. 
It ^ntinpes in bloom for several ipunths, ^ ttf haitdspraest stove 
plants yet iuiroduced. it deserves a place in every collection. 

Kcihtes kirsuta. Hairy-flowered. (Bot. Mag. 3997.) *;fApocyne». Pen- 
taudria Digypia. A handt^me llpweriog twining shrutglrom Brazil* Messrs. 
Veitch's collector discovered it on the Organ Mountains, and jjt is one of t^e most 
beautiful hot-house climbers. Hie Aowcts ate produced in racemes, which pro- 
ceed from the axils of the leaves. Each blosscpi is iqttP between funDel-slia|)e 
and rotate. Tube narrow, an inch long; the spreading linib two inches and 
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R-lidU across, of a sulphur yellow ; the spreudiug throat of the tube stria<e4 with 
deep rose. It blooms very freely, and deserves a place in every hothouse collec- 
tion of plants. 

Grsnerta poi.yantua. Many-flowered. (Hot. Maj^. 3995.) Gesinriaceio. 
Didynaraia Angiospermia. Messrs. Veitch’s collector sent roots of it from the 
Organ JMountains of Brazil, and at their nursery it has bloomed profusely and 
beautifully. The flowers are produced in a numerous branching panicle. They 
are drooping, each blossom being about two inches long, of a rich scarlet outside 
and yellow inside. It is a very beautiful species. 

Fuchsia alpestris. Mountain Fuchsia. (Bot. Mag. 3999.) Onagvaria, 
Octandria Monogynia. Discovered by Mr. Gardner, on the Organ Mountains 
in Brazil, growing in moist, bushy, rocky places, at an elevation of 5000 feet 
above the level of the sea. ft has bloomed in the Glasgow Botanic Garden. 
The plant is of a rambling habit, and in its native situation the branches extend 
as much as twenty feet.* The leaves are much like those of F, radicaiis. Kach 
blossom is about an ir,ch long. The calyx is of a pale crimson colour. Petals, 
of which but a very small portion is seen, a deep purple. The footstalk of the 
flower is about two inches long. 

Hypoc.u.YMMA ROBusTuai. Larger Peach Myitle. (Bot. Reg. S.) Myrtacofe. 
Icosandiia Monogynia, A native of the Swan River colony, now in the collec- 
tion of Messrs. Liicombe, Piuce, and Co., of Exeter. It is a very interesting 
and beautiful myrtaceous plant, with hcathdike foliage and a profusion of pretty 
flowers, each blossom being half an inch across, in form of a peach-blossom, 
of a bandsoiue rosy-pink colour. It deserves a place in every greenhouse, and 
vyill be esteemed wherever grown. 

Limum TUSTACEUM. Yellow Japan Lily. (Hot. Reg. 11.) Liliace®. Hex- 
andria Monogynia. It is said to be a Japanese species, and is in this country a 
frame or half hardy plant. The flower stem rises from three to four feet, blooming 
from July to October. Each blossom is about as large as the common Tuvncap 
Lily, yellow, spotted slightly with red. 

Lathyrus pudbsckns. Downy Everlasting Pea. (Bot. Mag. 3990.) From 
Buenos Ayres, sent by Mr. Tweedie, and proves to be a hardy greenhouse plant, 
with a probability of doing better even in the open air. The stems rise to three 
feet long. Flowers in racemes, of a lilac-purple colour. 

Vkiesia psiTTACiNA. Parrot-flowered. (Bot. Reg. 10.) Bromeliace®. Ilex- 
andria Monogynia. Very similar to a Tillaiidsia. It is said to be a native of 
Rio Janeiro, and is a pretty stove plant. The bracts and stems are of a flue rich 
scarlet colour, and the corolla yellow, having the tips of the reflexed petals 
tinged with green. Each blossom is near three inches Jong, 


New plants at Mrs. Lawrence ’s- 

Gompholobium. (New unnamed species.) The foliage is very small and neat. 
The flowers of an entire bright yellow, and have a beautiful appearance. 

Chouozema Dicksonia. a fine plant, four feet high, in ])rofnse bloom ; its 
orange-red flowers, with a deep red keel, rendering so fine a plant a beautiful 
object. 

Dracopiiyi.lum nRACii-is. Of the natural order Epacridrea. A new atid 
handsome species, wiih a profusion of spikes of white flowers, rendering it one 
of the neatest of greenhouse plants. 

Heri^annxa ino»sa. a plant four feef high, yery bushy, with thousands of 
floweys upon it. 

Daviesia i.ATipoLiA. The finest specimen in the country, being five feet high, 
bushy, and clothed with its beautiful yellow flowers. 

BoROMiA aheuonifoi.ia. a pretty anemone-leaved shrub, two feet high, 
with pretty rosy-pink flowers. 

Abutii.on Bbdpordiensis. A fine plant in profuse bloom, eight feet high, 
itg pendant yellow flowers being yery interesting and pretty. 
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Manbttia splendeks. a new species, not in bloom^ but fine vigorous foliage ; 
but it is said the flowers are each three inches long. 

Hiniscus LiLiFLOiius. The flowers are large, of a pale rose, with a deep rose 
centre. The flowers keep expanded for two or three days. 

pKTRBA Sj apkh-®. A Very handsome flowering plant, of the natural order 
Verbenaceaj. It was in fine flower in the plant stove. The flowers, on first 
opening, are of a lilac-blue, but change to a deep violet blue* It well merits a 
place iu every collection. 

Elicurysum iiETonTOM. The flowers are white, with a yellow disk, very 
pretty, 

[The entire collection of plants was in robust health, andiu high perfection of 
cultivation; and the entire collection reflects much credit on the skilful manage- 
ment of Mr. Goode, the industrious gardener. The conservatory is formed of 
two double roofs, the entrance at the south end, in the centre, opposite to which 
is abroad pathway, and a similar pathway up each side. The plants are arranged 
on the sides, over the hot-wator pipes, on stone shelves. Between the side paths 
and the centre path is a raised bed with stone edges, filled up to near the height 
of the stone edges. On this the plants are judiciously placed in pots, or planted 
out. Creepers are arranged, too, so as to give all interest of that character to 
adorn the house. At u short distance from the entrance-door, up the centre 
walk, is what is termed a basin of water, about nine feet broad and three deep, 
which extends to the end of the house, and continues right and left to the sides. 
Ilot-water pipes are constructed near the bottom of the basin, so that the water 
is kept of a due temperature of warmth. In it are considerable numbers of gold 
and silver fishes, &c. Numerous water plants are growing in it, and bloom pro. 
fusely. Four branching tree-like forms are constructed, the bottoms of which 
are in the subsoil of the basin, and the top of each rises above the water ten or 
twelve feet, and are nine or ten broad. To the branches are secured, or suspended 
in fanciful baskets, &c., very many fine specimens of Orchideae, which thrive 
luxuriantly. The moist atmosphere from the heated water in the basin con- 
tributes materially to insure that as well as the general health of the otherwise 
well-managed collection in the house. At the further end of the house, between 
the edge of the basin and the wall, is a rock-work, suitably arranged and plen<^ 
tifully covered with rock plants. Where the upper edge of the rock-work ceases 
a concealed trellis is constructed, to continue to the height and breadth of the 
house, under which are numerous specimens of Ferns, which cover the entire end 
in a very interesting way. Altogether, it is a most enchanting and well-arranged 
house. Much more might be added, relative to the place altogether, plants, &c., 
but want of space precludes it for the present; but, in a future Number, we 
purpose to continue our minutes of particulars so far as are likely to be of use to 
our readers. — Conductor.] 


PLANTS NOTICED IN THE COLLECTION OF THE ROYAL GARDENS AT KliW PALACE. 

Burchblx.ia capknsis* a fine specimen, in bloom in the plant-stove. The 
ttibular portion of each blossom about an inch and a half lung, of a handsome 
orange-bufl' colour. The plant deseives a place in every collection. 

Pktrea voLUBiLis. In the plant-stove there is a plant of this handsome 
flowering climber, fifteen feet long. The foliage is as large as that of a Gom- 
hretum purpureum. The flowers are produced in branching spikes, of a foot or 
somewhat more in length, and there are several such proceed from the axil of a 
leiif, and the extended plant is clothed with them up to nearly its entire length. 
Each flower is nearly two inches across, some being white and others of a beautiful 
violet-blue. It is one of the finest climbers yet introduced ; and though that was 
many years back, it is very scarce indeed, and only reqnifiis to be seen to be 
admired by every lover of flowers. It deserves to be in f veiy collection. 

Jasuinicu LiGusTRtFOLiiJM. Trained up a pillar three yards high, blooming 
xn numerous clusters of white, very fragrant flowers, each flower being an inch 
across. This deserves a place in every greenhouse or Ciinservatory. 

There is the finest collection of that very interesting family, the Begonias, 
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that we ever saw ; probably the best in the country. We noticed the following » 
which, being grouped together, formed a most interesting class : — 

Begonia Barker!, leaf 18 inches long. 

platanifolia, leaf 18 inches long, dowel's pink, 
fongipes, leaf very hairy, 4 inches long, flowers white, 
dichotoma, leaf 8 inches long, flowers white, 
parvifolia, leaf 1^ inch long, 
crispa, leaf hairy, 9 inches long. 

Fischerii, leaf inches long. 

spathulato, leaf a very light green, 4 inches long. 

sanguinea, leaf 5 inches long. 

undiilata, leaf light green, 4 inches long. 

hydrocotylifolia, leaf like a Cyclamen Persicura. 

New species from Brazil, leaf striped in the way of Maranta 
Zebrina. 

macrophylla, light green leaf, about G inches long, white 
flowers. 

New species, with leaves powdered as with flour, 5 inches long, 
argyrostigma, leaves with white .sput.s, G inches long, 
castanaefolia, leaf about 2 inches long, like a small Spanish 
chestnut. 

Mexera. leaf very hairy, light green, 6 inches long, 
heracleifolia, leaf very hairy and much divided, 
scandens, leaf very hairy, plant climbing. 

With several others not named. 

LONDON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S (JARDEN, 

Deutzia 8CABRA. During the last season we saw a hush of this handsome 
flowering shrub in most pr<ifuse bloom, six feet high and six feet in diameter, 
growing on the lawn, and is one of the prettiest chaste-looking beauties that 
can occupy a similar situation, and deserves to be in every shrubbery, blooming 
from June to Octolx*r. It grows rapidly, and is readily increased. 

A circular bed of flowers, arranged as follows, was very pretty: — In the centre, 
Brachycome iberidifolia, next Anagallises, then Verbenas to the edge. 

A bed of Pentstemon speciosum, with its splendid blue flowers, had a very gay 
appearance. The fine and long-continued bloom readers it one of the finest 
border or bed plants. 

Clerodendron. New species. Has recently bloomed in the stove at Mr. Hen- 
derson’s, Pine Apple Nursery. It is a climbing plant ; the petals are of a French 
lilac colour, with a pink centre. It promises to be an interesting hothouse 
climber. 

BsaONTA iNSiQNis is in beautiful bloom, the flowers of a pretty pink colour. 
B. parviflora, too, with white flowers. 

Catesbjga parviflora is in charming bloom in the stove. Its clear white 
flowers in contrast with the deep green foliage, and in the winter season too, 
produce a pretty cheering effect. 


PART III. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

QUERY. 

On the Camellia. — Will the Camellia Japonica thrive in a vinery, if care- 
fully protected frem frost, where moderate forcing commences, and so continues, 
from about the middle of February or first of March ; and would it he well to 
keep them there altogether, or place them out in a proper situation during any 
part of summer i* C. R. 

[Certainly, hut when the young wood has attained its growth, remove tliem to 
the open air ; see the remarKs on Culture, in our present Number.— Conbuctor.] 

VoL. XI. No. 121. o 
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REMARKS. 

LONDON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

MEETING ON FfiBKUARY 7. 

SmG. Staunton* Bart., exhibited portions of the stem of the Sugar Cane, 
from plants grown in a stove at Leigh Park, where many of them attained to 
more than twenty feet in height ; the specimens appeared to contain a full pro- 
portion of sugar, and to be as 6ae as those grown in their native country. From 
Mr. Goode, gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, a collection of orchidaceous plants, 
containing a specimen of the pretty Dendrobium Wallichii, differing but little 
from D. nobile; Phalssaopsis amabilis, the beautiful Butterfly plant, pure white, 
and of an elegant form ; Huntleya violacea, a rare plant, bearing a very 
curiously shaped flower of a deep violet colour} a handsome dark variety 
of Cyrtochilum maculatum; Zygopetalum crinitum, having the raised violet 
markings of the label! urn studded with glandular liairs of the same colour; 
and a species of Kpideiidrum, with urown and white flowers, commonly 
called the Bottle-bulb,” from the resemblance of that portion of the plant to a 
Florence flask ; a Knightian medal was awarded fur the Dendrobium, Phalee- 
uopsis, and Huntleya* From Mr. Beck, of Isleworth, a collection of plants in 
slate pots, consisting of three seedling Epacrises, a seedling Erica, Coronilla 
glauca, and several Hyacinths ; the vigorous appearance of these plants, the 
former so difficult to preserve in health at this season of the year, clearly proves 
how erroneous were the assertions formerly made, that plants would not grow in 
any material which was not porous. The seedling Erica w'as a pretty variety, 
nut unlike £. transparens nova, and, as well as the three Epacrises, was raised 
hy Mr. Storey ; one of the latter was of a delicate flesh colour when fully ex- 
panded, the unopened buds being tipped with dark ruse. Mr. Beck also exhi- 
bited slate boxes of differeut sizes, come of them taken to pieces to show the 
close manner in which they might be packed; as the different parts are secured 
together by screws, this is easily effected. To the bottoms of the larger boxes 
brass rollers are affixed instead of iron ones, which usually stain the floor or 
pavement where they are placed. From W. H. Storey, Esq., a well grown 
plant of Erica sebana, covered with light green drooping flowers, from which 
the dark brown stamens protrude iii a remarkable manner. From Messrs. 
Veitch, a plant of the new Tropceolum azureum, bearing an abundancs of its 
delicate blue flowers, which were considerably darker than when exhibited at a 
previous meeting, and it is not imjirobable that as the plants acquire more 
strength, the blossoms also will become of a deeper tint. Messrs. Vetich also 
exhibited a plant of Stenorhynchus australis, a terrestrial orchidaceous plant, 
bearing spikes of singular light brick>red flowers. From Mr. Lee, of Bradmure, 
Hammersmith, well-bloomed specimens of Pelargonium Culleyanum, and album 
muUifloriim; the latter a variety of no excellence as a florist’s flower, but with- 
out doubt the best kind for early forcing; a certificate was awarded for it. From 
Messrs* Chandler, a large collection of cut Camellia flowers, comprising most 
of the best varieties in cultivation; the blooms of 0. altheeiflora, imbricata, flm- 
brlata, Hume’s Blush, Waratah and Donckelarri were very beautiful. From 
Mr. Gaines, several seedling Correas, three Cinerarias, called True Blue, Alba, 
and Lady of the Lake, a seedling Camellia, and a well-bloomed sjtedmen of 
Camellia tricolor; a certificate was awarded fur the latter. From Mr. J. Cuthill,. 
a seedling Camellia, with red fiowers, said to have been raised from seed obtained 
at Canton. From Mr. W. Appleby, gardener to J. Dobinson, Esq., a seedling 
Cineraria. Mr. A. Toward, gardener to H. li. H. the Duchess of Gloucester, 
exhibited a leaf fork, much used at Bagshot Park ; the tines are made of locust- 
wood, shod with iron, which renders it lighter than those wholly formed of that 
metal, now in general use ; from its size it is also capable of lifting a great 
quantity of leaves at once. From the Ga^eiis of the Society, a collection of 
pUnts, amongst which were a handsome Aeacia, called A. rubida, bearing long 
racemes of yellow balls of flowers,, and rem&rkabler reipitning longer than 
any other kmds the twofold character of its leaves, son|i3 being simple, others 
compound, upon the same branch; although not of so dwsj^ a habit as A. ver* 
hicisua, exhibited at the last meeting, it might nevertheless with judicious 
pruning be kept within the limits of a small greenhouse. Scuticaiia Steelii, an 
exceedingly pretty species, with thong-like leaves and fragraat flowei-s, found m 
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Demerara, gtOfwiag on Palm-trees ; Dendrobiuin discolor, producing a raceme 
of dingy^ 6bwers with singularly twisted 8egmcuti$ ; Spirauthes ceriiua, one of the 
terrestrial orchidace® which abound in Mexico and Guatemala, with curious 
wax-lilce flowers, worthy of cultivation on account of its unusual appearance, as 
well as for the facility with which it may be cultivated, aud the length of time 
which it continues in bloi m ; Lycaste lanifera, a 8 [ ecies lately introduced by- 
Mr. Hartweg, with pale green flowers; ami Begonia vitifolia, not a showy spe- 
cies, but valuable for blooming at this period of the year. Cut flowers of Chi- 
monantlius frograns, grand iflorus, aud parvifloius, were also exhibited; tho 
latter, although much smaller than either of the others, is no less worthy of 
cultivation, as the flowers are more fragrant, and arc produced later than those 
of the other two varieties, 

[By the kindness of Mr. Wildman, the secretary, we have been favoured with 
the following observations on the Dahlia, from a paper drawn up by him, aud 
read at the meeting. — Conduotou.] 

He began by adverting to the exhausted subject which he had to deal with : 
aud proceeded uext to notice the relative value of the three general anti leadii^ 
proj)eTlies, form, colour, and size — a combination of which must not be wanting 
in any first-class seedling ; but the two latter, however desirable, might upon 
emergency be dispensed with in collections, to a certain extent, without dete- 
riorating their general appearance. The only flower possessing form which 
often really damages a stand is Nicholas Nicklely ; but it was rendered more 
than usually couspictious by its peculiarity aud striking defects. In order to 
show the advances which had been made, both in the flower and in correctness 
of opinion, as to what constituted beauty, he turned to the Horticultural and 
other early publications, in which many loose and misshapen floweis had been 
figured and described as go< (l, even by some of the, then, best judges ; proving 
that accurate notions of excellence or perfection are not intuitive, but acquired 
by observation aud comjMirison. Our opinions, therefore, advance in proportion 
as they are influenced by the production of more perfect things, not contem- 
plated at the time our first ideas were foimed. General form was a combina- 
tion of other points, worked out upon the same principle os that by v/hich itself 
was governed; thus, if the form, as a whole, was to be circular, the rows of 
petals, as well as the petals themselves, must be circular also : and so on through- 
out. He should theref re pursue the plan adopted in the forms used by the 
Society last (-ea^on in the judgment of seedlings, and begin with the letai. In 
suggesting these fora s, he had the best hopes of their effect, and the result hod 
nut ended in disappointment ; for where every point must be commented oti, and 
sepai ate reasons assigned for the decision, laxity could not well prevail, nnd par- 
tiality would be instantly detected. He strongly recommended those who 
wished to oUain an intimate knowledge of the structure of any particular flower, 
to resort to frequent dissection, which, in the Dahlia especially, from its exact 
and api arently mechanical arrangement, would well repay the trouble. Having 
recapitulated the general and well-known properties of the petal, Mr. Wildman 
stated that upon a very slight inspection it would he found to be composed of 
three parts, which would readily divide. The central division would bo found 
to be broader than the others, which, by their adhesion from their inner 
edges, assume a sickle shape, so as to embrace and fit exactly those of the middle 
segment, and give the petals a cupped form. The sickle shape, however, of the 
nuter sides cannot long be retained after separation, for when released from the 
connexion they become nearly straight. Upon the shaje of these several paris 
and til© manner in which they were naturally joined together, the form of the 
|)etals, as well os the appearance they ultimately assume, mainly de^ end, as to 
whether they were too much or too little cupped; quilled or otherwise abruptly 
indented or bumpy; the indentations in the edge, as well as notches, are also 
often thus accounted for. Mr. Wildman then minutely described the parts and 
their several defects. The faults he bad alluded to were mostly observed ; but 
there was another to which general attention had never been sufficiently di- 
rected, and whkh was often overlooked, although it occurred in some of the 
best flowers ; he meant a diamond-like shape, which the inner part of the petal 
was apt to take, causing an angularity of appearance throughout the flower;; as 
wes the case with Widnall’s Queen, fwwever good in other respects, Siufing^ld 
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Rival, and several others ; and yet, in all these cases, the outline of the petal 
was good, and it was only the manner in which the inner part was disposed that 
caused the defective appearance. The petals of Windsor Rival and several 
others were mentioned in contradistinction. It was necessary that the petals 
should be proportionate. Pickwick was an example of too small a petal, whilst 
in Andrew Hofer, Unique, Maid of Bath, &c., they are too large. Petals hke* 
those in Warminster Rival and Countess of Pembroke often had a striking ap* 
pearance, but the flowers iu which they occurred could never be depended upon ; 
they were always thin and deficient in the centre. Heflexed petals were gene- 
rally considered to be bad, and so they are, if they all reflex, or do so in the 
strict sense of the term ; but it is absolutely necessary that some should be de- 
pressed, as otherwise it is impossible to obtain a deep flower. If the back petals 
be too horizontal, the flower, working from a flat base, will be shallow, with a 
low centre ; but if, on the contrary, it works downwards from the disk, the 
under petals will be well depressed, but the cupping will be fgradual, and the 
centre high. Now these are the opinions of all who have a knowledge of the 
flower ; but until recently the very opposite idea was entertained ; and in a 
lecture delivered at the Metropolitan Society a very few years ago, the following 
remarks occur ; — The only flower which is perfect on the outer edges, and 
forms a perfect circle without notches, is the ' Springfield Rival this fails 
on the side view, because the eye does not rise to the top, and the back petals 
reflex. Our notions of perfection may be estimated thus : Would the Springfield 
Rival be handsomer if the eye or crown rose up to a complete half-circle with 
all its present beauties ? Secondly, would it be better if, instead of the present 
reflection of the petals on the under side, they were perfectly square and flat ? 
If these points be conceded, our notions of perfection are established ; for cer- 
tainly in the beauty and accuracy of the petals no art could effect an improve- 
ment, nor could the compasses of the mathematician improve the circular out- 
line of the Springfield Rival as you view it front.” The lecturer evidently was 
not at that time aware, that the concession of the one point must defeat the 
other. Mr. Wildman agreed that a long petal was decidedly bad, but that too 
short a one was equally so ; and he had always set down flowers described as 
having short-cupped petals as worthless. They should not be short — they 
should he propoitionate — for if they be short, the centre can never be high, but 
will be generally hard and the lower flat. All flowers vary so much, according 
to seasons and localities, that, however careful may have been our observation, 
there is still some risk in selecting any particular variety as the best. In the 
year 1841^ President of the West was decidedly pre-eminent; in 1842 it was 
worthless. In 1841 Catleugh's Tournament was very good; in 1842 it was 
equally bad. The finest bloom of any Dahlia he saw last year, in fact as beau- 
tiful as any he had ever seen, was a bloom of Lady Cooper, exhibited by Mr. 
Bragg, at Salt-hill ; not a fault was to be seen, and although of extraordinary 
size, it was as close and delicate as the smallest flower. Those who have grown 
Lady Coo])er in the neighbourhood of Loudon, where it fails on account of the 
hardness of the eye (though not excessive even there), can scarcely conceive the 
difference. The next point was arrangement, which, if not good, would have 
the eflfect of damaging all the rest ; for the flower being composed of rows of 
petals, placed evenly one above the other, in decreasing concentric circles, it 
must be obvious that the slightestjmalformatiou in the receptacle, or iu the man- 
ner in which the petals were placed in it, would have the efiect of causing a 
derangement which often pervades the whole fiowor ; one petal displacing ano- 
ther throughout. This defect iu some varieties occurred but seldom, in others 
frequently, and in some constantly ; in some it was accidental, in others consti- 
tutional ; and if, in the latter case, it were at all considerable, it must be fatal 
to the variety. Various instances of this derangement were given ; and it was 
remarked that, under such circumstances, censors were i^er justified in attri- 
buting these occurrences, in a new variety, to acciden|, aim that the only safe 
course was to be governed by fact, and not by conjlcture. Independently of 
the mere arrangement of the petals, the transition from the fully-expanded ones 
those completely closed should be regular and gradual from the centre, both 
with regard to the size of the petals and to their expansion. Sometimes all the 
fxpanded petals were nearly of the same site, when a disproportionate space 
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must unavoidably be left bettveen the expanded rows and those that form the 
centre, which then always ap] ears la'ge and coarse, instead of compact, as when 
formed by imperceptible gradations. The form and height of the centre was 
then a<lverted to : though a sunken centre was a defect,* it was not a total dis- 
cj[ualification, and might be more readily passed over tlian a cross or misshapen 
eye, than which scarcely a greater fault existed. The highest centres were not 
always the best formed ; in some flowers they stood upright, as iu Metella, 
stead, of curving gently and compactly inwards. The scale, if perceptible, was 
bad anywhere, but more so in the centre, especially if it formed a glossy, obdu- 
rate eye, as in Spary^s Conqueror of the Plain, in which it was most detestable 
and disappointing. Mr. Wildman made some other remarks, in which several 
of the members joined, with regard to other flowers ; and having recapitulated 
several of the points, mentioned the general form and outline of the flower as a 
whole. A full flower was generally preferred, and in the Dahlia especially it 
was desirable, the petals being smaller, as compared to its size, than many other 
flowers. In self-coloured flowers it added much to solidity of appearance, as 
well as density and brilliancy of colour, so long as there was no confusion, and 
every part was distinct and clear. In edged flowers some allowance might per- 
haps be made, the beauty consisting in two parts of the petals, one of vmich, if 
too close, or at all crowded, must be hidden. These observations, liowever, did 
not apply to the Dahlia only, for, in his opinion, the Carnation, the beauties of 
which are in the interior of the petal, should not be governed strictly by tlie 
same rule as the Picotee, as too great a fulness would obviously conceal in the 
one what would be still conspicuously seen in the other. The next point alluded 
to was colour; and the remarks were generally confirmatory of the rules hitherto 
adopted. In alluding, however, to the necessity of the colour penetrating 
through to the back of the petal, such a principle applied more to self-coloured 
than edged flowers, in the latter of which the colour was too often at the back 
of the petal, and not on the face. The difference, however, occasioned (for into 
the distribution and cause of colour he could notenter) arose from the nerves a 
the back of the petals of dark flowers being of a light colour, and those in light 
flowers being, on the contrary, dark, the colouring being apparently diffused in 
the one throughout the intermediate spaces, and in the other drawn from them 
and concentrated in the nerves. The colour is then stronger at the tip, where 
they all meet together. It is of course more perceptible in some varieties than 
in others, but Eva, Penelope, and several other flowers, might be mentioned as 
examples. Sometimes the colour also appears as a vein on the face of the petal. 
A flower with a neat edge, having the colour well concentrated, is still a deside- 
ratum, most of those we at present possess being only mottled, or faintly clouded. 
Size was the only remaining point. It was the only one that could be detri- 
mental if carried to excess, and had been properly considered as of the least 
importance. It was^ essential, no doubt, for (as it had been quaintly observed) 
a good large flower is better than a good small one, but it might with equal jus- 
tice be asserted that size alone will never make a flower good ; whereas with 
form alone it never can be positively bad. Size should nevertheless not be un- 
fairly underrated, for so long as it is unattended with coarseness, as is the cuse 
with the splendid specimens exhibited by Mr. Brown, and other judicious and 
successful cultivators, it must decide precedence. To this the very best judges 
can have no objection, and by them it will never be lost sight of, so long as it is 
not carried to such an extent as to destroy uniformity ; and it is only against an 
undue weight, and the unfair share of attention which it attracts in the eyes of 
the general or superficial observer, that restrictive observations have been some- 
times directed. Attempts have been made to describe what it ought to be, in 
inches; but such a plan cannot be supported, andts impracticable. The number 
of inches, moreover, have often varied according to circumstances and alteration 
of opinion, to both of which everything must submit. Mr. Wildman then slightly 
alluded to culture, stating (as he said had already been repeatedly done) that 
the chief requisites were a rich, fresh loam, well manured, an open situation, 
plenty of water, frequently and abundantly given, and a liberal use of the knife, 
especially in disbudding free and abundant bloomers. These were all absolutely 
necessary ; but even then, without a free and pure atmosphere all our labours 
would be lost, however meritorious ; for a Dahlia, of all flowers, required a strong 
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Aud it was in ibis respect that the metropolitan Aoiisia could never com- 
pete with their country nvals. In fact, so threat was the diiFerence, that many 
flowers which, with the one, are most desirable^ am with the others, if not w(^h- 
leHS, absolutely uselessu Hardmyed flowers would never tk) in :London,nor those 
that were thin or soft in the country ; the first requires a strong air and free 
growth, which -the latter cannot bear ; as instances, he mentioned Gregory's 
fiegtna, as a useful London flower, but worth nothing in the country. Cox’s 
Defiance, though hitherto a favourite ill the country, could seldom or ever be 
exhibited by a London grower. Lady Cooper, again, often [beautiful in the 
country, was useless here, the back petals falling ere the others are blown. The 
same with Hudson’s Princess Royal. Widnall’s Queen, again, was excellent 
in the one place, notwithstanding the angularity of petals before mentioned, 
which it then in a great degree loses, has the same defect. Hope was a flower 
1hat does well in both places, so also were Unique, Maria, ami Catleiigh’s Eclipse 
(though uncertain). Dodd's Prince of Wales^, again, is easily bloomed in the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis, but it is always deeply and abruptly sunk in 
the centre. Several others could be mentionetf, hut enough had been said to 
show that suificient change is caused by locality to justify variety in opinion, 
and to orender it imperative upon us to refrain from forming hasty or premature 
opinion^ both for the sake of our own consistency and the sincerity of those we 
may be induced to condemn. The fact, nevertheless, often imposes upon cen- 
sors a difficult task, who, judging in ignorance of circumstances, are required, 
on inspection of one or a few specimens to form an opinion upon seiallings, 
which, whether favourable or otherwise, may ultimately turn out to have been 
delusive. But this cannot be avoided, unless the censors be apixrised of things 
which they ought not to know, and a door be thus opened to partiality which 
would be a greater evil. Raising new varieties from seed was then touched 
upon, after an allusion to the disinclination of those who really possessed prac- 
tical knowledge to divulge their secrets; the little, however, that had been 
written upon the subject had been so erroneous, and evidently written in igno- 
rance, that a few remarks could not be refrained from. Some recommend that 
iteed be saved from thin, others from full, flowers ; some recommend fertiliza- 
tion, others neglect it ; but unless tlie parties who give the advice have carefully 
•markt^d the seed and noted the result, their recommeudatioos are founded on 
conjecture only. If they have taken these precautions, and really wish to en- 
lighten the inexperienced, it would have been far better to have detailed speci- 
iically the result of their practice in each instance, than merely to have indulged 
in taisupported and vague directions. Glory of Plymouth had, to the great 
astonishment of all who posyessed the slightest knowledge of the parts of the 
flower, been repeatedly recommended as a good flower from which to save seed. 
Now Glory of Plymouth is one of the most double flowers that has ever yet been 
.raised, and, like Globe Crimson, full to the centre ; and it might be asserted, 
wkhout fear of coutradictiou, that it never had been seeded, and was incapaUe 
<of bearing seed. This was not a matter of opinion, but one of fact ; and any 
misstatement could be easily disproved. He knew an amateur who, once rely- 
ing upon this recommendation, had been inductrd to grow twenty plants fur the 
sake of the seed ; but, as might have been anticipated, he was utterly disap- 
pointed* Mx» Wildman then detailed the result of his experience (which he 
admitted was limited), with many of the flowers from which he had saved seeds. 
&o much depended upon accident or circumstances over which we had no control, 
that it was difficult to recommend one in particular; but seeds from thin flowers 
genially, however good their style, ended in disajvpointfnent ; M'indsor Rival 
flros an example. Constancy in the parent was, he thought, a matter of Utile 
moment, provided defective^blooms weie immediately removed, and none but 
ihe best left for seed* Brightness and clearness of colour were desirable, but no 
dependence could be placed upou the exact colours that mig^t be ^)roduced. If 
iMlixation were resorted to, me best blooms, whether ufc^onal or otlveicwise, 
flrom which seed might be obtainable, should be aeleilWd^ the ecduurs chosen 
being distinct and opposite and not compound. To those who would not take 
Bie trouble to resort to artiflelai fertilization, he would recommend that a few of 
very best varietiei, including one or tiro that seed more freely, be planted 
logethoTi apart from aH others; the chances then would be far mote favowrahle. 
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Havtni^ now fulfilled his promise^ atid said sufficient to auswer the purpose of 
exciting observations on the part of others more com})etent than himself^ Mr. 
Wildman concluded by submitting a brief summary for adoption or improve^ 
ment by the Society. He said that be should only make three general heads, 
viz. Form, in which was included most of the detail ; Colour, and Size ; he 
should also at first confine these heads to properties only, stating defects after- 
wards. Ist. Form. --The outline should be that of about two-tbirds of a globe 
or sphere ; the rows of petals forming this globular outline should describe un. 
broken concentric circles lying above each other with evenness and rt'gularity, 
and gradually diminishing till they approach the crown. The petals forming 
these rows should be spirally arranged, and alternate, like the scales of a Fir 
cone ; those in each superior row concealing the joints in the rows beneath, 
and causing the circle to be unbroken and complete. They should be broarl at 
the ends, perfectly free from notch or indentation of any kind, firm in substance, 
smooth in texture, uniform in size, and evenly and freely expanded in each row, 
but largest in the outer ones, gradually and proport ion ably diminishing until 
they approach the crown, where they should gently turn the reverse way, point- 
ing inwards and forming a neat and close centre. 2nd. Colour. — If in a self, 
it should he dense and clear ; if in an edged flower, concentrated and well de- 
fined ; in both cases it should penetrate through the petal, with un appearance 
of substance and solidity. 3rd. Size, which must be comparative. The follow- 
ing are the defects : In form — want of ruundness or of depth, flatness of face 
squareness of shoulder, sinking in the centre. In the rows — wide interi^tices 
between the petals in each row, or between the rows themselves ; bioken circles, 
overhanging each other or diminishing abruptly f want of arrangement, and 
looseness. lu the petal, — notches or indentations on the edge, sharp points, 
angularity, cupping too deeply with wide mouths ; abrupt hollows in the face 
or ribhiness ; being too broad, coarse, or overwrapping each other sideways, or 
being too narrow and glittery, or not touching each other in the rows ; quilling, 
or curling, or showing the hark in any manner; curling too much upwards, 
turning quite hack, or being upright in centre, want of substance, and not 
concealing the scale. Colour. — Cloudy or mottled, thinly laid on in jiatches, or 
ill spots, or variable ; not being the same at the back as on the face of the petal. 
Size. — Being below tlie average, or so large as to be course. Disqualifications. 
— Showing a yellow disk or a hard and scaly centre, cross eye, petals damaged 
in any manner, blooms dead or decaying. Mr. Wildman remarks on what is 
termed a cross eye, that though it has not hitherto been considered! a disqualifi- 
cation, yet, in his opinion, the fault is so glaring, and so obviously arises from 
inherent malformation, that it should cause any bloom, or any collection of 
blooms in which it occurs, to be altogt^her rejected. Mr. Wildman concluded 
by remarking that the object ought to be to obtain freedom withitut looseness, 
boldness without coarseness, and symmetry and uniformity without stiffness or 
formality. Then would our flowers conform to our own conventional usages, 
and gratify the common as well as the more fastidious observer. 


FLORICULTURAL CALENDAR FOR MARCH. 

Anbmonbs — S hould now be planted as early in the month as can he dune. 

Amauxllibes, and other liliaceous bulbous plants which have been kept dor- 
mant, may now he re-potted, and p it into an increased temperature. 

Annuals, Hahuy. — I f the soil be moderately dry, some of the most hardy kinds, 
to bloom early in the summer, may he sown in warm parts of the country, or si- 
tuations well protected, but iu cold places not until the end of the month; for if 
the seeds of many sorts begin to vegetate, and frost operate upon them, are 
often destroyed. The best method of howing the small seeds in patches is, W 
have a quantity of finely sifted soil ; spread a portion where desired, after scat- 
tering the seeds, sprinkle a little more soil over them, and then press it closely 
upon the seeds, which will assist them in vegetating properly. 

Annuals, Tenubb,— Such as have been sown and may he up, should have alb 
possible air given to prevent their being drawn up weakly. In watering those In. 
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pots hey must not be watered over the tops, or many of the sorts will be rotted 
by it. The best method is to flood over the surface of each pot, always 
water that is new milk warm. Those annuals sown in frames must be watered 
(when requisite) with a very fine syringe, or pan rose to sprinkle with ; but the 
best plan is to take advantage of gentle rains. For any seeds yet requiring to 
he sown, use fine soil pressed to the seeds, and when convenient, place the pots 
(if used) in moist heat till the plants are up. 

Auriculas. — Those requiring top dressing should he done immediately, by 
taking o0‘ about two inches deep of the top soil, replacing it with some very rich, 
more than one half of it should be rotten cow dung two years old, and the rest 
loam and sand. Immediately after this dressing, let the soil be well settled by 
a free watering. By the end of the month the iinexpanded blossoms will he 
nearly full grown; no water must be allowed to fall on them, or the blossoms 
would he liable to stiffer injury by it. All possible air may be admitted to the 
plants during the day. only screen from cutting frosty winds. 

Carnation.s — at the end of the month, the last year’s layers kept in pots or 
beds during the winter should be planted off into large pots 12 inches wide at the 
top, 6 at the bottom, and 10 deep. In each pot three plants may be placed tri- 
angularly, not planting deeper than to fix them securely. The following compost 
is mosi suitable. Two barrows full of fresh yellow loam, three of well rotted 
horse-dung, and half a barrow full of river sand, well mixed ; plant in it without 
sifting, but breaking very well with the spade, place the plants in a sheltered 
situation out of doors. 

CuKEPEHs — and twining greenhouse or hardy plants, should be pruned and 
regulated before they begin to grow. 

Calceolaria Seed — should be sown early in the mouth, having the finest 
sifted soil for the surface. 

Dahlias — if not already put into excitement, should be done as early as pos- 
sible. Seeds should also be sown ; placing them in a hot bed frame till up 
Cuttings be taken oflP and struck in heat. 

Qesneuia, Gloxinia — and Thop^eolum bulbs, that have been kept dry during 
winter, should now be potted, and gently brought forward. 

Hydranoeas. — Cuttings may now be taken off, cutting off the tops of any 
shoots that have very plump leading bulbs, about one inch below the bud of each 
cutting. These inserted, each into a small pot, and placed in moist heat, will 
soon strike root, and will, with future proper treatment, bloom one fine head 
each, strikingly beautiful. 

Pelakooniums. — C uttings now put in, struck in a hot bed frame, and potted 
off as soon as they have taken root, will bloom during autumn. 

Poi.YAWTHusKs — should HOW be top dressed, as directed for Auriculas, only 
the soil need not be so rich. Seed may now be sown ; the best method is to raise 
it in heat, harden gradually, and transplant when large enough. 

Kanunculusbs — should now be planted, taking care no fresh applied dung is 
in the soil, nor should the ground to plant in be lightened up more than two 
inches deep. The soil of the bed should be half a yard deep at the least. The 
best roots for flowering are such as have the crowns high and firm, with regular 
placed claws. 

Kose Trees— not yet pruned, if allowed to remain untouched till the shoots of 
the present coming season be about an inch long, and be then shortened by cut- 
ting back all the old wood to below where the new shoots had pushed, the dor- 
mant buds will then be excited, and roses will be produced some weeks later than 
if pruned at a much earlier season. Plants in pots now put into heat will come 
into bloom in May. 

Tuberoses— should be planted, one root in a small pot, using very rich sandy 
soil ; the pots should he placed in moist heat till the plants are up a few inches, 
then they may be planted into larger pots, and taken into a stove, and finally 
into a greenhouse. 

Tu LIPS. — At this season, such as happened to be affeped with canker will appear 
skkly ; the roots should be examined, and the damaged jpart be cut clean out. 
If left exposed to sun and air, the parts will soon dry and heal. Avoid frosty air 
getting to the wound by exposure. 

Seeds— of greenhouse and similar plants may now successfully be sown, raised 
in moist temperature. 
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PART I. 

EMBELLISHMENTS. 

ARTICLE I. 

No. 1.— PHLOX.— (For. Fan HouUt't.) 

POLEMONlACiBA. PENTANDRIA IIONOQYKU. 

This very beautiful variety of Phlox we received from M. Louis van 
Houtte, Nurseryman, of Ghent; and although the entire’ family of 
Phloxes deserve a place in every flower garden, this variety has 
especial recommendations, and is one of the handsomest border 
perennials grown. 

The whole tribe of Phloxes have an especial claim to cultivation ; 
they are, almost without exception, perfectly hardy, of easy culture^ 
readily propagated, profuse in blooming, of great variety and beauty 
in colours, and of long endurance as an ornament to the flower 
garden. An additional inducement too is, they can be obtained at a 
very low cost, from 6s, per dozen. 

The diversity of height to which the kinds grow renders them 
equally adapted for growing in masses, or singly in the flower-bed ; 
when in masses, they can be arranged so as the tallest being in the 
centre a gradual declination can be arranged from the height of three 
or four feet if desired, down to prostrate kinds whose flowers are but 
two inches from the ground. In a good strong turfy loam well en- 
riched with rotten dung, or leaf mould, upon a dry subsoil. Phloxes 
grow vigorously. As the roots generally admit of division each 
season, an increase of young plants should be made every spring, by 
which means vigorous plants will be obtained and the sorts preserved. 
Wc possess nearly all the kinds of Phloxes, and in the blooming 
Vot. XL No. 122. H 
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season we intend to make a particular descriptive list of them and 
insert it in the Cabinet. 

No. 2.-.rUCHSIA LAMII. 

This very fine hybrid was raised by Messrs. Lanes, of the Berk* 
hamstead Nursery, and is now offered for sale by them. 

No. 3.-— FLORA. — 

This is one of the seedlings we sent out last summer. It is one 
of the loveliest grown, a most profuse bloomer, of a beautiful rose 
colour. Many of the flowers have six or eight sepals, and a double 
portion of petals, which gives additional interest to them. 

No. 4.~PULCHERRIMA.--<H«mw«V,) 

This is one of the handsome kinds we now advertise to come 
out. (See Advertising Sheet in March and April Numbers.) 


ARTICLE 11. 

A FEW PLAIN REMARKS UPON THE ARTICLE WRITTEN BY A 
MIDLAND FLORIST. 

BY MR. JOHN SLATER, FLORIST, PEACOCK-HOUSE, CHAPEL-LANB, CHEETUAM-filLL, 
NEAR MANCHESTER. 

I HAVE hesitated whether to reply to the remarks of a Midland Florist, 
as it is rmonymous, but thinking, if silent, that it might be construed 
that 1 had made some false statement, I am induced to make a few 
observations in reply to his article. Previous, however, to entering 
upon the subject, allow me to suggest the propriety of appending his 
name for the future, as it will enable the readers of the CAsiNfiT to 
judge respecting flowers, &c., in dispute. It does not, in this in- 
stance, look well in this case, as the flower he has brought promi- 
nendy forward was raised in his district; and it often happens that 
there is a strong partiality evinced to such in their own locality. 

If ll» Midlmd Florist would read the remarics which has induced 
him to come fiwwatd as the champion of Don John, he would see 
^ it u«s only slightly alluded to, and that n% mention » made of 
^ not i^sesnng sane approved qualities ; tie sentence meant, tiuA 
in tlm north ws wanted flswm -with good properties, and had J said 
that Don John WM deficwnt in dl; I tibodd lave written aMidhood. 
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It does possess some» but the main oue in a scarlet bizarre is wanting^ 
Who, in common sense, would call a Carnation a bizarre with only 
two colours ? Even the great Leviathan of the south asserts that there 
should be a stripe of bizarre in every petal; this surely is high autho- 
rity* It is the general fault of the southern bizarre Carnations that 
they are deficient in this respect, but as to the other properties, good. 
But if two c(dours are essential in a bizarre, can one deficient in this 
respect be good? — as well might it be said that a man, well-propor- 
tioned in every respect, but only having one leg, was a perfect model 
of beauty. 

In my descriptive catalogue of Carnations I avoided all mention of 
Don John, as it had attracted so much attention, to see the issue of 
another year ; but from the assertions made, I feel no hesitation in say- 
ing that it will prove a decided failure. I am not alone in this opinion, 
as upwards of seven pairs were bloomed within a short distance of my 
residence, and 1 walked some miles purposely to see it, and the whole 
of the individuals who purchased the plants referred to declare it 
would not do at all, and complained bitterly of the manner it had 
been puffed off ; and I can say further, that every grower in the 
neighbourhood who has seen it (and we have not a few, I question 
whether any locality can boast so many, and who possess such a 
complete knowledge of the properties essential to a good flower) have 
unanimously expressed themselves to the same effect. I have further 
still the authority of two first-rate judges, one in the midland district, 
and the other fardier south, who coincide with what is stated above. 
As a proof of this assertion, not even a single layer has been bought 
in this neighbourhood by any of them ; what has been sold has been 
sent to distant places. 

The Midland Florist may say, Oh ! but you are not competent to 
judge Carnations in the north, you are a century behind us. Perhaps 
we are, as respects puffing things not worthy a name. But how sel- 
dom does it happen that Carnations, as well as other florists’ flowers 
(excepting Pinks) sent out by them, will not maintain their rank and 
character when exhibited in the south? Need I mention Chadwick’s 
Brilliani S. F., Mansley’s Beauty of Woodhouse P. F., and Manley's 
Robert Bums P. B., taking the first prizes at the London exhibition 
the last season ? Can the same be said of the varieties sent out by 
the southern or midland florist ? Where were some of the best now in 

h2 
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existence raised? — ^Within thirty miles of Manchester. I mean Ely’s 
Lord Milton, Ely’s Lovely Ann, Ely’s Mango, Hepworth’s Leader, 
with many others I could name. 

The last season was one of the best for blooming Carnations that 
has been for some years, and the stock of the crack flower was very 
large ; and it does appears strange that so few, if any, came first-rate. 
In this part, from the number I before stated, there was not a single 
good or fair specimen ; and if it is only occasionally to be caught 
fine, it does not deserve a place amongst a collection. 

Having made these remarks, allow me to ask the Midland Florist 
the following questions : — 

Who brought Don John to the London Floricultural Society for 
exhibition ? Who gave the prize for the best bizarre Carnation ? 
Who judged Hale’s Prince Albert, and Twitchett’s Don John ? Did 
not Mr. Twitchett and the two judges travel together in the same con- 
veyance? Did Mr. Twitchett grow the bloom exhibited, or did his 
kind friend, one of the judges, in whose camphorated box it came, 
supply him with one for the occasion ? 

I shall briefly notice the remark upon the Halifax Carnation Ex- 
hibition as respects the dressing of the flowers. As this is a matter 
of taste, I do not wish to say much respecting it. Each district has 
its usages and customs, some of which it is high time were discarded. 
The flowers which the Midland Florist notices are nearly all full 
petalled previous to being placed on the stage, and they are made 
thin in consequence of every petal that has not its requisite marking 
being counted as faults, and the bloom that has the least number of 
faults takes precedence. I must not be understood that shape, size, 
and colours are overlooked. 

I may as well state that I do not intend to reply to any further 
remarks a F. H. S. may make upon the descriptive catalogue of 
Tulips of which he has given notice, as the period is so short when all 
interested may judge for themselves, and as for myself, I do not fear 
the result. 

[We remarked on the flower in question in our last Number, and 
again state, tlie specimen we saw' exhibited w^ o|;flrst-rate excellence. 
—Conductor.] ^ 
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ARTICLE III. 

EXPERIMENTS WITH CHARCOAL FOR FLORICULTURAL 
PURPOSES. 

BY DAHL^ OV LlKSaOUSB^ NEAR LONDON. 

Mr. Editor,' — In page 253 of your last volume is a communication 
from a Melton Mowbray correspondent, stating the increase of his 
stock of plants tenfold by the use of charcoal. 

The following extracts from Liebig’s “ Agricultural Chemistry ’* 
will, perhaps, throw some light on the subject : — 

In a division of a low hothouse in the Botanical Garden at 
Munich, a bed was set apart for tropical plants ; but instead of being 
filled with tan, it was filled with the powder of charcoal, the large pieces 
having been previously separated by means of a sieve. The heat was 
conducted by means of an iron tube into a hollow space of the bed, and 
distributed a gentle warmth, such as tan communicates when in a state 
of fermentation. The plants placed in this bed of charcoal quickly 
vegetated, and acquired a healthy appearance, and, as is always the 
case in such beds, the roots of many of the plants penetrated through 
the holes in the bottom of the pots, and then spread themselves out ; 
but these plants evidently surpassed in vigour and general luxuriance 
plants grown in the common way: for example, the beautiful 
Thunbergia alata throve astonishingly ; the blossoms w^re so rich, 
that all who saw them affirmed they had never seen such before. I 
was led to a series of experiments, the results of which were highly 
interesting and successful. A Cactus, planted in a mixture of equal 
parts of charcoal and earth, throve progressively, and attained double 
its former size in the space of a few weeks.” 

The above extract seems to add strength to the experiments made 
by your correspondent. The WTiter of the above goes on to say that 
he made experiments on no less than thirty or forty kinds of plants, 
and all with the same success ; but it appears heat was used in all 
the experiments he made. Your correspondent used none, and I 
think his mode will be of great service if he will be so kind to send 
them for publication. 

[We hope our correspondent will communicate the results of expc* 
riments tried since we received his former remarks.— Conductor.] 
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ARTICLE IV. 

OSSCSIFTIVX LIST 07 CAMELLIAS. 

BT A KENTISH SUBSCRIBER. 

(Continued from page 56.) 

Chandleru (one of the best and most extensively grown) is a very 
deep red, and, when in perfection, beautifully striped and mottled 
with white. The petals are well formed, with good substance ; but 
it possesses the Warratah centre unfortunately. 

Reticulata. — ^This is a distinct species ; it is a fine habit, tolerably 
free bloomer, is semi-double, and very large red, and one of the 
showiest in the collection. 

Eclipse (Presse’s). — This is a very desirable carnation-striped 
variety ; deserves a place in every collection. 

Invincible is somewhat similar to the former, but is more 
marked ; a very desirable variety. 

Althseiflora is a very dark red, and conspicuous in a collection, 
being large; but it has a confused centre. 

Allnuttii. — This is a large white, with good formed petals, and 
strong habit ; the flower is rather flat. 

Allnutt’s Superb is red, with good formed petals ; but then it is a 
desirable variety, being quite distinct. 

Warratah Rosea is large and showy, free bloomer, and is a good 
contrast with the old Warratah, being exactly the same shape, and, 
therefore, ought to be in every collection. 

Carswelliana. — ^This is a very neat variety, and distinct ; colour 
rose, with small stripes of white ; but it is not perfect in the centre. 

Wallachii is a very showy variety, deep rose, striped with white. 

SpoflForthiana is white, very delicately striped with rose ; it does 
not open well, and the centre is confused. 

Lefevreana is a fine red, good habit, large flower ; merits a place 
in every collection. 

Chandler’s Albertus is a fine carnation striped^ very double, and 
better marked than this class in general ; but the white blush is very 
much as the flower declines (which is very ol^ectionable) ; but 
deserves a place in every collection. f 

Imbricata Alba, — This is a very desirable variety, being quite 
distinct from any other ; the petals are of good substance, 
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Delicatissima is white ground^ very neatly striped; is a very 
desirable variety. 

Conspicua is a large showy red, very fine habit, and distinct. 

The King. — This is one of the carnation-striped varieties, very 
similar to others of this class, and not so good as many. 

Coronata is a light rose, very pretty and distinct. 

Woodsii, a large rose, very showy, and distinct from any of this 
numerous class. 

Nichollsii, — ^This rose is one of the best of its class, possessing 
fine round petals, well arranged, and has the advantage of remaining 
a considerable time on the plant. 

Lepidus is also a rose, possessing good properties, and distinct. 

Elegans is a pleasing rose ; has good petals, but rather deficient in 
number to make it first rate ; nevertheless it merits a place in every 
collection. 

Campbellii. — ^This is white, delicately marked with pink. 

Alba Grandifiora is white, sometimes with a pink stripe ; it has a 
confused centre. 

Wadeii is white, possessing good formed petals and good substance. 

Fimbriata, one of the best grown, is white, beautifully fimbriated 
round every petal, and well formed; this deserves a place in the 
smallest collection. 

Allnutt’s Spleudens is a very desirable red in a large collection, 
being a good habit and free bloomer. 

Variegata, commonly called the double striped, one of the oldest 
and most useful grown, is red, striped with white, being fine habit 
and free bloomer; ought to be in every collection. 

(To be continued.) 

ARTICLE V. 

ON THE YELLOW CACTUS AND SCARLET PASSION FLOWER. 

BY PAHI., OF WMEHOUSB, NBA II LONDON. 

I WAS lately reading a publication, printed about ten years since, 
giving an account of the wreck of H. M, ship “ Thetis ” on Cape 
Frio, on her return from Rio Janeiro, 5th December, 1830. Captain 
Dickenson, of H. M. ship “ lightning,** undertook to save part of 
the treasure that was kst in her. In order to carry on his operations 
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he landed on an uninbaUted island, about three miles long and one 
wide ; and on one side of the cove, which they named Saint Thomas, 
they erected tents for the men and a wooden house for the captain. 
The narrator says, that in front of this house there were twenty 
splendid specimens of the Yucca gloriosa, growing from 20 to 25 feet 
high, a beautiful collection of shrubs, growing among which were 
splendid plants of Cactus, both red and yellow. In the woody part 
of the island were a quantity of climbing plants ; and one among 
the rest was a beautiful Scarlet Passion Flower, which bore its blooms 
in clusters, much like the nature of the scarlet Bean. 

Now, perhaps, some of your readers may be able to give a descrip- 
tion of these two beautiful things, the Yellow Cactus and Scarlet 
Passion Flower, and if either or both are to be got in England. I 
have seen a dingy-red Passion Flower, but nothing that will in any 
way answer the description here given. 

ARTICLE VI. 

FLORICULTURAL GLEANINGS.— No. 10. 

BRIEF REMARKS ON THE PROPERTIES OF THE TULIP, &c. 

IN REPLY TO THE QUERY OF «A JUVENILE FLORIST.’’ 

BY HR. WXT.LIAM HA.RR1SON, SECRETARY TO THE FELTON FLORISTS* SOCIETY. 

Of all the various beauties of creation that have engaged the at- 
tention of man, and commanded the care of the competing florist in 
particular, the Tulip has elicited the greatest degree of admiration from 
the remotest period of its history, through the fluctuating speculations 
of the Tulipomania of Holland, to the more rational collection of the 
“Juvenile Florist ” of the present day. It is pleasing, therefore, to 
And in the present progressive state of floriculture, that the taste for 
the beauties of the Tulip is spreading far and fast over our native 
isle. I for one rejoice in this, for surely there is nothing in creation 
BO lovely, so varied, and magnifleent as a fine collection of Tulips. 
It is true, that the lover of nature’s charms may feel happy on the 
top of an eminence, where the prospect displays to him the im- 
mensity of the grasp of an Almighty hand ; he m&y almost consider 
himself wrapt in an Elysian feeling when neir the foaming cataract, 
listening to its eternal roar, while the sickening cares of a fluctuating 
world are left far behind him as he throws himself down on nature’s 
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carpet in the calm quiet of solitude ; but it is perhaps only when 
standing by the side of a well-regulated tulip-bed that he sees all 
other beauties ‘^.hide their diminished heads;’* that he feels himself 
to be only a short-sighted being of secondary importance, and that 
he is in the immediate presence of the divine Artist. There is so 
much to wonder at and admire \ so much contrast ! from the pale 
lilac to the dark purple, — from the "gaudy yellow to "the beauteous 
rose, — from the delicate feather to the heavy flame, — from the pretty 
pillar to the finest pencilling — all, all is beautiful variety ! What 
but the hand of Omnipotence could effect it! We are tempted to 
exclaim with our favourite Thomson, — 

These as they change, Almighty Father, these 
Are but the varied God. The rolling year 
Is full of thee. 

From speaking thus generally, we must descend to particulars for the 
information of the “ Juvenile Florist,’* whose query has drawn from 
our pen the present remarks on the "properties of this favourite 
flower. 

Much Has been said of late years on the properties of the Tulip, 
and much misunderstanding has existed on the subject. The 
Northumberland, or rather, I should say, the north country amateurs 
generally, have been much calumniated and misrepresented respect- 
ing their supposed attachment to foul bottomed but finely marked 
flowers; for as I have said, on a former occasion, foul bottomed 
flowers are not tolerated at all here as show-flowers ; and I cannot 
help thinking that the time is now come when all florists will agree 
in admitting that a perfectly pure bottom is the true substratum on 
which to build the superstructure of a fine Tulip. Without it a 
Tulip is not fit for exhibition, it is not worth cultivating and much 
less is it w^orthy of a price. The “ Juvenile Florist ** must therefore 
bear in mind that a perfectly pure bottom is one of the first and 
most essential requisites ; and this will naturally excite his wonder 
why Louis XVI. should he catalogued at eight or ten guineas, since 
it is rarely if ever possessed of this indispensable property. 

After having purchased a stock of the purest varieties, he will find 
that the marking of the petals depends partly on adventitious cir- 
cumstances. If he is induced to grow them in an enriched soil for 
the purpose of having strong blooms, large bulbs, and a speedy 
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fl^ditioii to hm «t0ck, ht will most probably have the mmrltficatioii of 
Sliding that Im blooms are ht too heavy in oolotiri and lor 
exhibkwMi ; while* on the other hand, if he is content to wait 
tiontly, and grow them in common garden soil with an annnal 
addition of a little decomposed pasture sward, he will not have such 
large bulbs, and not such a speedy addition to his stock of rootsj 
]^t he will have the far greater gratification of producing clean and 
first rate blooms in the true character of the varieties in his pos- 
session, which is the grand “ consummation ” aimed at by all Tulip 
fanciers. 

In estimating the value of a feathered Tulip, the “ Juvenile 
Florist’* must attend to the following particulars. The feathering 
must commence pretty near the bottom of each petal, the heaviest 
half way up at the greatest breadth of petal,* and also go completely 
round the top without the least white spot to divide the feathering in 
any one place. Claudiana, Cerise Blanche, Rosa Blanca, Comte de 
Vergennes, Rose William, and Lavinia, may be mentioned among 
the feathered roses as nearly fulfilling these conditions, although they 
frequently bloom with a deficiency of the feathering round the top, 
the ground colour running up and interrupting it, and in that case 
must be considered imperfect. “ Dutch Ponceau ’* is marked 
something after the same manner, and has the broadest petal at the 
top of any Tulip that I have yet seen. 

Of the flamed Roses we may mention Triomphe Royal, Duchess of 
Clarence, Cerise Primo, Ceres Triumphant, Rose Unique, Rose 
Quarto, Monsieur Pitt, Clio, and Madame Vestris, as fine specimens 
of clean bottomed flamed flowers; the great beauty of a flamed 
flower consisting in having a beam up the centre of each petal with 
regular branching out to the edge, and when to this flaming is added 
a regular feathering round the edge, the bloom may fairly be con- 
sidered perfect. 

Of feathered Byblomens we may enumerate Ambassador, Black 

* We would not wish to be understood to insist upon the feathering being 
exactly thus; for some varieties, such as Old Catafal que, Captain White, 
Maddox’s Yellow &e., have it heavy round the and Ijj^autifally pencilled 
downwards about a fourth of the length of the petals. |o either case they may 
be considered perfect and unexceptionable, so long as the feather is unbroken 
round the top. 


W. H. 
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Baqmti fm^patent Koif^ fetthered niid sltg^tlj and 
OcaiatiRiit, also feathered and slightly fiamed^ a very Une variety^ ^d 
indnitely iuperier to David, being as pure as possible at openingi and 
Ibe petals much rounder at the top, a point in which David is de- 
cidedly deficient. Of flamed Byblomens every amateur has his 
favourites, and we may mention Grand Prior, Incomparable la 
Panache, Perle Blanche, Alexander Magnus, La Brun Diana, Tour 
de Salisbury, La Belle Violet, Violet Favourite Burke, and Law- 
rence’s Friend, as possessing both properties, Holmes’s King is also 
remarkably pure, and prettily pillared up the centre of each petal. 
Some of these are not catalogued in the south, but we arc not to be 
deterred from thinking highly of them on that account. They may 
perhaps turn out to be synonyms, the constant plague of the enter- 
prising florist. 

Of the feathered Biiarres, Demetrius, Trafalgar,'^ Goude Boeurs, 
Abercrombie, Ophir, Surpass Catafalque, Charles X., Charbonnier 
Noir, and Maddox’s Yellow, may be mentioned, the last of which 
is a finely feathered and- pencilled bizarre, but unfortunately there is 
a small speck at the bottom of each petal. 

The flamed bizarres are very splendid, and one of the finest that 1 
have ever seen was a bloom of Lawrence’s Bolivar, which was grown 
here last year. It was regularly feathered on every petal, and the 
flaming uniform and perfect; and those who have seen Strong’s 
Titian, Ophir, Lawrence’s Shakspeare, Paul Potter, Lawrence’s Da- 
mascus, and Tyso’s Polydora, grown in perfection, as I saw them last 
year, will not readily forget them. I will not enter the floricultural 
arena and give an opinion in the case of “ Strong’s King and Poly- 
phemus, versus Charbonnier and others,” for there is so much to 
praise and admire in those I have enumerated, that really they leave 
one little to hope for or care about. Certainly, if I wished to elevate 
any individual Tulip to the championship of England,” I would 
say frankly and fearlessly, it must be Dickson’s Duke of Devon- 
shire.” I had the pleasure of seeing it growing in the valuable and 
almost general collection of Thomas Bromfield, Esq.,of Waren Mills, 
last May, and certainly it far exceeded anything that I ever saw 
before. It is a very strong growing middle-row bizarre, finely 
feathered, and flamed with a dark brown, approaching to black, on a 
brilliant yellow ground, over which the hand of nature has laid a fine 
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vatnishing tliat nothing can surpass. The petals too are of amazing 
strength and thickness ; indeed J measured the bloom, and although 
Mr. B. told me that it was only from a middle-sized root, the cup 
actually measured four inches in diameter. It must therefore be an 
acquisition to any collection. 

With respect to the form of the cup, it is not necessary to say 
much. Our old friend Triomphe Royal seems to be a general fa- 
vourite in all localities, and therefore I think the “ Juvenile Florist” 
cannot be very far wrong if he takes it, when not too far expanded, as 
a criterion. I think a little greater depth than the half of a hollow 
sphere is the favourite form in the north, which allows a sufficient 
inspection of the interior of the corolla, and yet does not give that 
idea of a falling flower which a shallower cup invariably produces. 
Certainly Triomphe Royal is a trifle pointed in the petals ; but I 
think if the “ Juvenile Florist succeeds in raising seedlings as good 
as this variety, he may safely congratulate himself on his success. 

In addition to the above, we may repeat what has been said on 
former occasions, that a Tulip, to be perfect, ought to be strictly bi- 
coloured. The ground colour must be pure "white or yellow, and the 
marking, whether feathering or flaming, or both, must consist of only 
another colour. This is a point which cannot be too much insisted 
on. On this account the tricolours are in little esteem among the 
northern Tulip growers, who are generally members of the florists’ 
societies, and of course only buy such varieties as are likely to be of 
service to them at an exhibition. 

Having now answered this query at some length, I beg to say that I 
have never yet seeded any of my varieties, but I intend to do so this 
season ; and as I intend to be guided by the following and similar 
advice, I beg to copy it for the information of the “Juvenile Florist,” 
if not trespassing too much on the pages of the Cabinet. It is from 
the pen of Mr. J. Banton : — see p. 86, vol. iii. of the Cabinet. 

2o save Seed * — “ Select such flowers as you think most eligible 
in respect to shape, colour, &c. Although much has been said rela- 
tive to raising seed from self-coloured or breeding tulips, it does not 
appear, from the published experience of some fir^rate growers, to 
be of any consequence whether the seed be save! frpm broken or un- 
broken flowers : in either case they should be handsomely cupped 
with clear bottoms, these being indispensable qualities in a good 
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flower. It is of little consequence whether you impregnate them r 
not, as it is almost sure to be done by natural means; and if you 
want a perfect cross-fertilization, you ought carefully to extract the. 
anthers the first time the tulip opens, and put a gauze bag over it, 
fastening it to the stem, to prevent the bees and flies from introduc- 
ing any pollen. After taking this precaution, you may let them stand 
three or four days ; then with a camel-hair brush take pollen from the 
flower you have chosen to impregnate with, and apply it to the stigma 
of those you had before prepared, or you may take the anthers them- 
selves and apply in the same manner, until the stigma is completely 
covered with the pollen ; then cover up with gauze, as before. 

I am supposing all the while that your tulips are sheltered from 
the wet. The general method is, after the beauty of the flowers is 
over, to throw them open to the weather, and take off the seed 
vessels. When you do this to the others, remove the gauze from your 
fertilized ones, and let them be fully exposed to the weather. 
With respect to the injury done to the bulbs by suffering them to 
perfect their seeds, I do not find that any material deterioration takes 
place. I have, however, practised the following methods with some 
favourite bulbs from which I wished to save seed. As soon as tlie 
other tulips (which had the seed-vessels taken off immediately after 
flowering) appear ready to take up, I cut off those hearing seed within 
an inch or two of the ground, and directly thrust them six or eight 
inches into some loose earth, in the open garden, and there let them 
remain exposed to all weathers, except heavy rains, till the capsules 
begin to open ; I then take them out of the ground, and, after care- 
fully drying, put them by till wanted. I do not find this seed vege- 
tate any worse than that which is left to T)erfect itself on the parent 
bulb.” 

Sowing the Seed , — “ About the beginning of November take large 
pots or boxes, eight or ten inches deep, and fill them one-third of the 
depth with lime scraps ; then take aorae of the old soil in which your 
carnations were grown, and fill them within an inch of the top ; make 
the surface level, and sow the seed as thick as you think proper ; sift 
over it half an inch of leaf mould, if you have it, if not, some of the 
same sort you sowed in. Defend from heavy rains, yet do not let the 
soil get very dry. 

After the plants are up, remove them to a situation where they can 
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have the taommg eun, only watering occaBionally till the ifoikge 
begins to wither, then let them dry up. In taking them tip, be cave* 
fill to search the soil well, or yon will lose some of them. When 1 
went to take up my first crop I expected to have found them about an 
inch from the surface, but to my great surprise I found none ; I con* 
eluded, therefore, that they had all perished ; but on emptying the 
pot of soil I found them three or four inches lower down. They are 
about the size of peas. Plant them the next October or November in 
pots of the same sort of compost they were raised in ; let a layer of sand 
be laid over the surface about a quarter of an inch thick ; on this 
place the bulbs about an inch asunder, and cover with soil about two 
inches deep. Manage as before. The next year plant them in the 
open ground. 

“ When the plants flower, which they will generally do in four or 
five years, preserve all those that have good-shaped cups and clean 
bottoms, the others are not worth keeping ; for though it must be 
confessed that many Tulips which are deficient in these properties are 
much admired by some florists, yet I think the time is not far distant 
when they will no longer be admitted as show-flowers, hut be thrown 
into mixtures, or cast upon the dunghill. The practice of raising 
seedlings is becoming very general, and the continual acquisition of 
new and good Tulips will drive the old warriors out of the field. 

With respect to the breaking of Tulips, there seems to be no cer- 
tain method. The most successful cultivators, whose remarks I have 
read, could never depend upon any one of their methods. The best 
way seems to be a frequent change of soil and situation.’’ 

In conclusion, I beg to assure the ** Juvenile Florist” that he has 
my best wishes for his success ; and I think, if he perseveres in sav- 
ing seed from nothing but pure varieties, that there cannot be a 
doubt that in time he will possess varieties of his own raising ; possess- 
ing first-rate properties ; at least such are my hopes. 

I cannot lay down my pen without also congratulating him on his 
choice of the most fascinating branch of floriculture, for it has been 
truly and beautifully said by a contemporary that he who does not 
grow a bed of Tulips ” misses some of the h*q)piesb^ourB of a florist's 
life.” Every tulip-grower will at once feel thi; t& be true ; and for 
my part, extravagant though it may appear to the uninitiated, ! can 
take cut tny pocket-book in a leieure hour and look ever my tiilip 
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catalogue with a pleasure second almost to none but the actual grati- 
iicatiou of seeing my collection in full bloom, 

Felton Bridge End, February 20, 1843, 

P. There is a scarlet and gold Ranunculus grown heie, but I am 
not certain that it is Brookes V The querist had better iq)ply to Messrs. 
Tyso. 1 have never seen Brown*s Polyphemus catalogued but once, 
and that was in Brown’s catalogue for 1838, when the price was 
twenty guineas. 


ARTICLE VII. 

ON CULTURE OF GLOXINIAS. 

BY CLBUICUS. 

Tberb is no class of plants that repays the cultivator better for his 
trouble than the genus Gloxinia. What can have a more showy or 
brilliant appearance than a quantity of Gloxinias growing in a bed of 
roots and moss ? If they are raised from seed, all the intermediate 
colours, from purple and carmine to white, may be obtained. As 
few persons have opportunities to cultivate them in the above method, 
I confine myself to their cultivation in pots, for which the following 
method will be found successful. Sow tlie seed in pots of light 
sandy peat in February, fill the pots half full of crocks, over which 
place a layer of moss and peat, after which sift a little peat and sand 
with a fine hair-sieve, distributing the seed evenly thereon. It 
requires no covering with soil ; water and cover with a bell-glass, 
and plunge in heat. In ten days or a fortnight the plants will appear. 
Give air by degrees. When they have formed three or four leaves, 
transplant into sixty-sized pots ; and if properly supplied with heat 
and moisture, the plants will flower the same autumn. 

Almost every part of the leaves will form plants, providing a 
portion of the midrib be retained in the cuttings. Divide the leaves 
transversely, place them in pots of fine sand, covered with a bell 
glass, and plunge in a strong heat ; in a short time callosities will 
form at the base of the cuttings. Repot in good sandy peat, replung- 
ing and covering with a hand-glass, giving air occasionally. The 
plants sometimes bloom the first season. If the plants to be propa- 
gated are very choice, remove them into a large pot, making incisions 
cm the midrib of the lower leaves, placing a few small pebbles on the 
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leaves to keep them to the soil ; this is the safest method. They 
will soon root, if a good heat is maintained, and may be repotted 
immediately. When the roots are established, some persons recom- 
mend giving them rest by placing them in a strictly dormant state. 
To this I object, as I oikn find them difficult to excite, and never 
making such good plants as when the following practice is pursued. 

In February, shake the earth from the roots and trim the leaves ; 
plant them in 24-sized pots in a good sandy loam and peati plung- 
ing them in a strong heat, watering sparingly until the plants appear, 
when they may be watered freely. When the roots appear through 
the bottoms of the pots, remove into No. 12 pots, in which they are 
to bloom ; plunge in a bark bed, surrounding the plants and pots 
with moss, on which the leaves will rest. They will now require a 
very liberal supply of water over head. In April the. flowers will 
appear in great profusion. By following the above treatment, the 
flowers will be much larger and more brilliant in colour, and the 
leaves will grow from ten to fifteen inches long. In the autumn, 
when the plants show signs of decay, gradually diminish the quantity 
of water, but not so as to let them become quite dormant; the best 
situation for them in this stage is a dry shelf in a cool stove or warm 
greenhouse. 


ARTICLE VIII. 

REMARKS ON THE HYDRANGEA HORTENSIS. 

BY S. P., OP IPSWICH, IN SUFFOLK. 

In the last Number of your Cabinet, I read with much pleasure the 
interesting article of Mr. Kursnerr of London, on producing blue 
flowers on the Hydrangea Hortensis ; the subject is an exceedingly 
interesting one, and if my memory serves me, similar inquiries were 
made a few years since in the Floricultural Cabinet by some of 
your readers, I have, upon the lawn in the front of my cottage, an 
Hydrangea which last summer measured 32 feet round, and had upon 
it upwards of 200 heads of flowers, many of them very large, and pro- 
ducing a picture of floral splendour which wa^ greatly admired. 
About four years since I jilaced a small plant of the same kind in a 
fliower border a few yards distant, previously filling the hole with a 
mixture of bog earth and stable manure ; the flowers in the following 
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sommwr came blue, the succeeding one partially so, and the third 
year they assumed their original rose-colour. I am very desirous to 
grow the Hydrangea with blue dowers, and shall try the charcoal 
plan mentioned by Mr. K.J but a friend of mine telle me fliat at 
Neath he saw, in a ^endeman's garden, some magnificent plants ot 
Hydrangeas in full bloom, both ro^-coloured and blue, and thinks 
that no'di^rence was made in their treatment, and that they were 
distinct m spectra. If you, or any of your intelligeat readers, can 
furnish us with some satisfactory information on this subject, it will 
oblige. S p 


PART II. 

LIST OP NEW AND RARE PLANTS. 

Andeosacb LANuaiwpAA. Shajrgy-leaved, (Boi JMtag. 400^.) PriaipJ^ce®. 
Pentaudria Monogynta. Dr. Royle sent this plant from the Himslaya Mountaipi 
to the Dublin Botanic Garden, where it blopmed last August. U promises to 
be hardy. The flowers are of a delicate rose colour, with a yellow eye about a 
quarter of an inch across; they are produced in umbelliferous heads of near 
twenty in each. 

Bbcium bicolob. Two-coloured. (Bot. Reg. 15.) Labiate®. Didynamia 
Gyronospermia. A handsome conservatory, or warm greenhouse plant, 4eds of 
which have been received from Abyssinia oy the London Horticultural Societv, 
in whose garden at Chiswick it has bloomed. It is a shrub with downy stems 
and ovate lanceolate leaves. The flowers are produced in verticillasters, and so 
successively as to form spikes. Each blossom is in shape like the iipjHjr hall' pf 
a tubular formed honeysuckle, au inch across the mouth, white with lilac veins, 
producing a handsome a;ipearance. It grows rapidly, blooms profusely, and is 
readily propagated. 

Bbassu Wkay4e. Mrs. Wray’s Brassia. (Bot. Mag. 400-3.) Orchidace®. 
Gynandria Monaudria. Sent from Guatemala by Mr. Skinner, and has recently 
bloomed in the fine collection of J. 0. Harter, Esq,, of Broughton New Hal}, 
near Manchester. The flowers are produced numerously in racemes. Each 
blossom is about three inches across. Sepals and petals are very narrow, of a 
yellowish-green, with a few brown blotches. The lip is broad, an inch long, 
yellow, tinged with green, and having a few brown blotches. It is a very inter- 
esting and pretty flowering species. 

Bromheadia palustris. Marsh Bromheadia. (Bot. Mag. 4001.) Orchi- 
dace®. Gynandria Monandria. A tall-growing, graceful plant, from Sumatra, 
and has recently bloomed in the collection at Kew Gardens. The stem grows 
about four feet nigh, having terminal spikes of flowers. Each blossom is about 
four inches across. Sepals and calyx white. Lip white on the outside, and 
white streaked with purple, having too a yellow eye within. 

Campanula orandis. Lar^e Bell Flower. (Pax. Mag. Bot.) Campanu- 
lace®. Peutandria Monogyuia. A half-hardy herbaceous plant, similar to 
C. pyramidalis, but in its blooming is more showy. Each blossom is two inches 
and a half across, and sometimes three, of a deep blue. The flower stems rise 
to three or four feet high. It may be treated in all respects as C. pyramidalis, 
kept in winter in |>ots in a cool frame, Ac., and grown either in the open border, 
or in pots in a room, greenhouse, Ac., during summer. It blooms profusely 
even in small pots, when the flower stem is not more than a foot high* The 
plant deserves a place in every flower garden, 

VoL. XI, No, 122. 
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Dbnskobivia RHOMBBvic. Rhomb-Hpped. (Bot. Ma^* 17.) Orehidaeen 
G^naudria Monandria. Mr. Cuaiing*8«nt it from Manilla to Messrs. Loddiges, 
vith whom it recently bloomed. The flowers are pruduced in short racemes^ 
having four on each. Yellow, with the lip stained and streaked with red. Each 
blossom is about two inches across. 

Digitalis puhpurea, var. supbrba. (Pax. Mag. Bot.) Thievery handsome 
flowering Foxglove we saw in bloom last summer in the garden of Mr. Gaines, 
of Battersea, who gave us specimens of it. The flower stems rise about a yard 
high, blooming as profusely as the common wild Foxglove ; the flowers being 
larger, white with a beautiful blush tinge, marked numerously with purple spots, 
surrounded with a white border, which produces a striking effect. It blooms for 
several months, and is a highly ornamental border plant, well deserving a place 
in every flower garden. 

Echitsh splenoens. The Splendid. (Pax. Mag. Bot.) Apocynacese. Pen* 
tandria Monogynia. This very handsome half-deciduous climber has been 
introduced from Brazil (where it was discovered on the Organ Mountains) by 
Messrs. Veitch’s, nurserymen of Exeter, and with whom it bloomed last summer 
from July to October. This season it will come into bloom, apparently, much 
earlier, and thus afford a proportionate extended blooming season. It is what 
may be termed a coolish stove climber, probably doing well in a warm greenhouse 
or conservatory. The plant grows rapidly and vigorously, blooming profusely in 
clusters of nine or ten in each, but only about two on a cluster expanded at once. 
Each blossom is funnel-shaped, about four inches across the mouth, the petals 
falling back a little, and slightly undulated at the outer edge, of a beautiful 
light blush, deepening towards the margin, and in the centre, which ^ive such 
a gradual diversity of tints as to render it peculiarly handsome. It is a most 
splendid flowering plant, well meriting a place in every suitable situation. 

Inoigofera staohtoiors. Long-spiked. (Bot. Reg. 14.) Leguminosae. 
Diadelphia Decandria. A handsome hardy greenhouse shrub, seeds of which 
were collected in Bhotan, in the north-east of India, and sent to R. H. Solly, Esq., 
who presented them to the London Horticultural Society, in whose garden it 
has bloomed. The flowers are of a bright rose colour, produced in erect ra- 
cemes. 

Oncidiur bicallosum. Two-warted. (Bot. Reg. 12.) OrchidacesB. Gy* 
nandria Monandria. Sent from Guatemala by Mr. Skinner, and it appears has 
bloomed first in this country with Mr. Bateman. The flowers are produced iii a 
dwarf erect raceme, of a very rich yellow, having the sepals and petals edged 
with a cinnamon colour, slightly fragrant* Each blossom is two inches across. 
It deserves a place in every collection. 

OxYLOBiuM CAPiTATUM. Headed. (Bot. Reg. 16.) Leguminosae. Decandria 
Monogynia. A very neat and pretty flowerini; greenhouse shrub, imported from 
the Swan River by Mr, Low, of the Clapton Nursery, with whom it has bloomed. 
The flowers are i)roduced in terminal racemes, having from eight to twelve on 
each, red outside, inside yellow streaked with red. Each blossom is al>out half 
an inch loug, and as much across. It deserves a place iu every greenhouse. Is 
easy of culture, and readily increased. 


PART III. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

QUERIES. y 

Ow Fucbsus. — ^A constant subsetiber to your FLoxfouLTUBjAL Cabinet wishes 
to know where your Fuchsia Enchantress, figured in August, 1842, ean be pro* 
cured, and what its price ; also the Seedlings in November, 1842, and what are 
their names and prices, and where they eim be purchased } the distance is great, 
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*0 that they would perhaps not carry well ; some advertise they are packed in tin 
boxes to travel. 

On the Fi.owEn-BUDs of Camellias droppino.—- You will much oblige me 
by informing me if there is any means of preventing the flower-buds of the 
Camellia dropping off. 

I have a very nice young plant, C. Sweetii, from which, regularly as the buds 
are about to open, they fall, to my great mortification and disappointment. 

You state, in this month’s Numbr of the Magazine, that want of water is the 
cause, but mine has plenty, and the leaves are regularly sponged. I cannot 
iniagine, therefore, what is the cause. A notice in the Magazine on this point 
will much oblige A Constant Rbauer. 

New Bond Street, London. 

[Too great a quantity of water, keeping the soil soddened, will cause them to 
drop, as well as the other casuality. A free drainage, compost in a rough state, 
and attention to the other parts of culture as stated in the article mentioned by 
our correspondent, will succeed tfalisfactorily. — Conuuctor.] 


On FiaiRAL Exhibitions, &c. — Is there such a thing as a set of directions for 
iudges at floricultural exhibitions published ? For example — two gentlemen ex- 
hibit six plants each ; the six exhibited by A. are plants which have been out 
some years, and are in finer bloom than B.’s, but the plants exhibited by B. are 
new ? 

Now both sets being hybrids, the question is, whether A. deserves the prize 
for his old plants, because they are somewhat more profusely in bltiom than B.’s, 
or whether B.’s new plants make up for their deficiency in bloom by their 
novelty ? 

Again. — A. grows a plant — Hoya carnosa — in his greenhouse, and exhibits it 
with others as a greenhouse plant, but his plants are excluded by the judges on 
the ground that the Hoya is a stove-plant. Is this a just distinction or not P To 
ordinary intelligences a Stove-Plant” would appear to point out a plant grown 
in a stove, and a Greenhouse Plant ’’ a plant giown in a greenhouse ! 

1 instance two cases which have occurred at an Horticultural Society’s 
Exhibition the last season, and which have given rise to much difference of 
opinion amongt the members. The former case appears to be a difficult one to 
decide. It would be most desirable that a general set of directions should be 
published, so that the principles of the decisions should be uniform. 1 should 
TO glad if some reader of the Cabinet conversant with such matters would give 
a reply to these queries. 

Cornwall. X. Y.Z. 


On heating, &c.*— I should be much obliged if you or any of your friends 
can inform me, at your earliest convenience, of the best method of obtaining a 
gentle bottom heat in a small stand. 1 am well aware it is to be procured by 
means of tan and other fermentable matter, but should prefer it, if to be obtained, 
by but water pipes. A few suggestions or directions, as well as the names of 
any greenhouse builders well practised in the plan 1 have in view, would be 
esteemed, if inserted in your next, or next following Cabinet, by 
London, March 2nd, 1843. An Old Subscriber. 

[We are at a loss to understand what is here intended by a small stand $ if 
our correspondent will plainly describe it, an immediate attention to the request 
will no doubt be paid to it by us or some of our readers. — Conductor.] 


On the Auricula. — In the various papers I have seen on this subject, I have 
not unfrequently found directions to ” shorten the roots if necessary,” at the 
time of repotting. In talking over the various modes of management with a 
friend* who has a good collectiou. a short time since, he said I never clip the 
roots.” Now the book rule—** shorten the roots if necessary” — cannot bs ob* 

I 2 



fidtd to. But query^ is it ever “ necessary^* m long al they idoh liealthy F Wid 
what advaotago is it likely to be under my circumstances so long as the toots 
exhibit no symptom of decay ? 

1 have a few plants, the leaves of which present a sort of brownish hue, iook- 
ing something as if they had been sprinkled with Scotch snuff; can you or some 
reader say what this indicates? Is it from tobacco in fumigating, or is it an 
unhealthy state in the plant ? A* B. C* 

Cornwall, February 13, 1843. 


REMARKS. 

LONDON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S MEETING. 

March 7. — Mr. Goode, gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, exhibited a collection of 
plants, containing very handsome specimens of Columnea scan dens, its light 
green; foliage drooping gracefully around the pot, and each shoot bearing at its 
extremity large light crimson flowers : Oncidiiim bifolium, an elegant species, 
with a small, chocolate spotted perianth, and a large, bright yellow labelium ; 
Brassavola glauca, in excellent health, which appeared to be owing to its being 
grown in earth instead of upon a block of wood ; .lEschyoanthug maculatua, 
with dark fleshy leaves, amongst which its numerous clusters of scarlet blossoms 
produced a pretty effect ; a species of Hippeastrum, with bright scarlet flowers, 
having a greenish centre ; a large plant of the new Begonia coccinea ; Oncidium 
inciiiviini, and the beautiful Burlingtonia rigida*. a Knightian medal was 
awarded for the Columnea, Burlingtonia, and Begonia. From Mr. Brazier, 
gardener to W. H. Story, Esq., well-bloomed plants of Erica ardens, vernix 
rubra, and Petiveriana bicolor, the latter having pretty greenish-yellow tubular 
flowers, with a reddish tinge at the base, and prominent brown stamens ; Several 
handsome hybrid Epacrises, one called coruscans, with long crimson tubular 
blossoms, six plants of which were exhibited ) E. rosea umbrata, of the same 
form, but lighter than the preceding ; and K. magniflora, of a deep rose-colour, 
and remarkable for the freedom with which it blooms : a Banksian medal was 
awarded fur the Epacrises. From Mr. Beck, very healthy and well -bloomed 
plants of Cytisus racemosus, Leschenaultia formosa, Erica transparens, bicolor, 
and three Cineraiias, called Heiidersonii, Madonna, and Urania; all grown in 
slate pots, and affording a further convincing proof of the success with which 
plants of any description may be cultivated in this material. From Mr. Smith, 
of Nurbiton, five very handsome hybrid varieties of Rhododendron, called Smithii 
yarium, raised between R, caucasicum and the white arboreum ; the habit of all 
is dwarf, and they are stated to possess a considerable degree of hardiness, hav- 
ing been exposed to the weather during winter until taken into the house to 
forward their blooms; with these was a small plant of a Rhododendron, called 
Rollissoni, with leaves of a rusty colour on the under side, and fine deep crimson 
flowers, produced in a dense cluster ; this appears to be identical with the Ceylon 
variety of R. arboreum ; it is stated to he hardy, but doubts are entertained upon 
this point : a Banksian medal was awarded for the hybrid varieties* Mr. Gaines 
etthibited a seedling Rhododendron, two Camellias (one called Henri Favre), 
with neatly^'Cupped petals, of a bright rose colour ; the other 0. monstrosa, red, 
with a double row of outer petals, and having the centre filled up with smaller 
petals, of various forms. From Mr. Kynock, gardener to Alderman Copeland, 
two seedling Epacrises. From Messrs. Veitch, several fine blooms of a Camellia 
called puloberrima, a variety introduced from the continent several years since, 
and bloomed by H. Porter, Esq., of Winslade House, Exeter ; the flowers re- 
semble those of C althseiflora in size and form, and are of a deep rose-colour, 
mottled and striped with white; if it should always as large, and retain 
its mottled character, it will prove a valuable verity. From Mr. Dennis, a 
Petrian LUae in bloom. From Mr. Conway, two plants wf Pelargonium Lanei, 
which appears to be a free bloomer, and well suited for early forcing* Messrs. 
Rdlissea exhibited a plant of the beautiful Ceelogyne cristata, with white flowers, 
liavivig thss iabeUitm strongly marked with light yellow ; a Banksian medal was 
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Awarddl. Mr; Small* of Colnbrook^ a fee^Iing Fuchik, apparently taieed 
l^atareen F. fulgenii or cordifolia^ and eome of the older and darker varieties. 
From Mr. H. Soott, of Charks-street, New-road, specimens of cast-iron pfpes« 
for the conveyance of water and other fluids; these are so coostruc ted that by 
means of movable nuts, and screw-pieees east upon the pipes, a series of pipes 
can be securely joined to(^ether« without soldering or brazing. The same person 
also exhibited an ingenious contrivance, in the form of a slide-expanding and 
contracting box, to allow for the alternate expansion and contraction of pipes 
Containing steam or hot water. From the garden of the Society were plants of 
Oncidium altissimum ; the large and small varieties of On. ampliatura, the 
former bearing a fine spreading panicle of large, bright yellow flowers ; the 
showy On. leucochilum ; Dendrobium aggregatum, with a drooping spike of 
sulphur-coloured flowers, having the centre of the labellum strongly marked with 
orange; the delicate little D. secundum; and Acacia Kiceaiia, an elegant 
species, with drooping branches, loaded with a profusion of light yellow, feathery 
spikes of flowers. 

Smoke Prevention. — We inserted in our February Number a communi- 
cation from Mr. Major, on the subject of the consumption of smoke, referring 
paiticiilarly to a plan adopted by a Mr. Billingsley, found to answer the purpose 
very effectively. Since then we have been addressed by Messrs. Dircks and Co., 
of Manchester, the principal agents for the Patent Argand Furnace of Mr. C. 
Wye Williams, pronouncing Mr. Billingsley’s plan to be a direct infringement 
of Mr. Williams's patent, of which public notice has been given through several 
of the Yorkshire public journals; and notifying that legal proceedings are 
pending to assert the patentee’s claim. With these disputed points we have 
nothing to do, only having given publicity to Mr. Major’s statement, we have 
considered it right and proper to make known the facts of the case as laid be- 
fore us. 

[We find that the system has been adopted in numerous instances with the 
most satisfactory results. See our advertising sheet for last Number, page 9.^ — 
Gonductou.] 

On C01.TURE OF THE Ranunculus. — If your correspondent J. will try the fol- 
lowing method of growing the Ranunculus, he will find it successful; the soil 
best suited for them is a rich loam, with a slight mixture of well rotted cow- 
dung ; a narrow bed should be formed, rising towards the centre to throw off 
the wet, across or along which, lines should be drawn to mark the situation 
where the tubers are to be placed; there should be six inches between the lines 
and the same between each tuber ; a little sand should be laid along the lines 
previous to planting the tubers, Vliich should then be pressed down on it, not 
placed in with a dibble or in a drill; when they are placed, cover them with two 
inches of light soil. February is the best time for planting ; they should be 
moderately watered in dry weather. W. J. 

On Camellias. — Four years ago 1 was in a greenhouse net many miles from 
this place, in which were a considerable number of Camellias, of all sizes, pro- 
fusely covered with blooms, but the plants were so covered with dirt and filth as 
completely to disfigure them, although a regular gardener was employed. Feel- 
ing much annoyed to see them in such a state. 1 ventured to ask if he ever cleaned 
and syringed them? His reply was, that if he did, they would soon be as bad 
again, from the quantity of smoke from the tall chimneys in the neighbourhood; 
a pretty answer truly for a gardener. 1 then asked him how often he repotted 
them ; he informed me that he considered every three years often enough, if a 
good compost was used ; he objected in toto to potting every year, as the plants 
then most frequently made all wood and no blooms. 1 was too much out of 
patience witli him and hiS filthy plants to say more to him, but determined io 
visit him again the next blooming season. 1 accordingly did so, and found them 
blooming as tpkndidly as ever, but still in tlie same dis^creditaUe state. 1 have 
seen iltem a third and now a fourth season, and J must certainly say, never have 
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I wen plants bloom better, and indeed few so well- I m^o M commenh on ^a 
mwagemeot, but 1 certainly wonder what yow Kentish subecnber will think 
t(»jrsucn a aystero. 

Maticheatar} March 8thy 1 843e 

On FuMjtciaTiNo 0ii*aNHovs«t.*— Recently I saw some usefhl reinarks in J^e 
Cabinbt on ftrmige-ttng a greenhonse. I add my mode of proc^jije to aid 
gOlting rid of the nest green dye I used to put hot cindera id a Jarge|;ai^^ 
^pots, and spnnkle over the top as much tobacco I ludged re^uisjite ,to 
jSll the houee with smoke. I often observed, however, that the foliage of the 
ptauts sudbred, and I was apprehensive it must be from gas emitted from the 
coal cinders. To obviate this evil, 1 have hod red hut small irons placed in the 
pats instead of coal cinders, and find my expectaiions fully realtsed, no injury 
sustained, and the tobacco more gradually consumed, and giving out more 
smoke. By this mode of operation no blowing is required, nor any dust occa- 
sioned. , ^ 

A WatSKMAK* 


On Pruning Roses.— In pruning Roses, much must depend upon situation* 
My garden, containing upwards of 900 varieties, lies greatly exposed ; the few 
China Roses which 1 can grow I have no opportunity of pruning, the winter 
generally killing them to the ground, or nearly so. The same event happens 
with most of the Isle de Bourbons and several of the Noisettes. In the spring, 
I have only to cut away the dead wood ; the Rosa Gallica I prune about the 
middle or third week of November, in doing which I cut them in very closely, 
leaving one, two, and sometimes three buds to preserve the form of the tree* 
The Hybrid Climbers 1 prune next : having allowed them to grow freely, I 
shorten the main shoots but moderately (cutting away close in ail superfluous 
and feeble shouts); the laterals I leave about four inches long. Some of the 
Pillar Hybrid Chinas 1 prune less than the rest of this division. The Provence, 
Hybrid Provence, and some of doubtful variety, with their buds further apart 
than the true Gallica, I prune less closely than 1 do the Gallica. The same, to 
a greater degree, holds good with most of the Moss Hoses. The climbing varie- 
ties of the Sempervirens aud Ayrshire divisions require little more thau to be 
thinned out. For the Boursault, Multiflora, and Hybrid Climbing, the treat- 
ment is much the same as that of the Hybrid C^hina Pillar Rose, leaving some 
of the laterals longer in proportion as they may be required to cover vacant spaces. 
1 only thin out the Sweet and Austrian Briars, unless their situation compels 
me for the sake of appearance. Most of the Alba and Damask Roses 1 prune 
less freely than the Gallicas, or more after the manner of the Hybrid Provence* 
I find the Perpetual, Hybrid Perpetuai, and Four-Seasons Roses require more 
variation of pruning than any other kinds, some of them being more tender than 
others. As a general rule, the longer and straighter the growth of the wood, the 
less closely I cut them. To secure a good bloom, I also find it necessary to spare 
the knife a little with some of the Spotted, Striped, and Mottled Roses, although 
they may be of the Gallica tribe* 

Rosa. 


On Guoriosa bupsrba. — As this plant is not so ^nerally cultivated as it 
deserves, principally, I believe, from the supposed difficulty of growing it, pefha3)s 
the following hints relative to its culture may help to remove that difiicuhy ; — It 
naturally requires about six months’ rest, and wil I seldom start for growth before 
March, at which time it will require a good bottom-heat of at least 80°, either in 
a bark-jnt or cucumber-bed. The greatest error eompaittid with regard to its 
treatment is leaving the root to start in the same pot, it grew in the previous 
year* As it makes its shoot from the lower end of the new tuber, which is con- 
sequently at the bottom of the pot, if it is not taken out and that end placed 
upwards, it has to struggle through the whole mass of mould to reach the surface, 
which it often fails in doing* It should be potted at the beginning of March in 
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a 48^ot; or if the taber (which sometimes happens) is too a bulh*pot mav 
he used $ it should be well drained, and planted m pure lig^ht peat or heath 
mould, with the end of the root just aboye the surface ; when it makes a shoot 
It also forms fresh roots from the base of the new shoot, and will f^ow rapidly if 
kept in a stove or vinery, at a temperature of 70*^ or BO^, and soon requires a 
larger pot; 1 mnerally t^e a sis, using nothing but light peat^soil It may 
then be trained in any &rm moat convenient. After it has ftowered and the 
leaves are decayed, withhold water ea^rely to ripen the tuberst which miy be 
kept in the dry mould till the spring, pr taken out and kept in dry sand till ^ 
season for potting them* 


TiuwsMtssxoK ov OtTTTiKOs TO FoRBiQH Parts. — I obforve in a late number 
of the ^'Chronicle,** that several methods of packing cuttings for transmission to 
foreign parts have been resorted to, but that none of them succeeded perfectly, 
I aMbute the withered state in which they arrived to the want of moisture, and 
I think it might be remedied by plunging the ends of the shoots in potatoes ; 
which latter might be afterwaras plunged in a solution of cobbler's wax. This 
would, |)erhap8, be no superfluous caution, since it would All up all interstices 
between the shoots and the tubers, and thereby prevent the ingress of air, The 
whole might afterwards be enveloped in India-rubber cloth.— Chnn^ 


On strikinq Cuttings of Heaths. — In a former Number of the Cabinet a 
correspondent asks for information relative to striking Heaths by cuttings. The 
following mode of treatment is pursued at Henderson’s Nursery, London, with 
most admirable success : — No particular time can be specified for striking cut- 
tings of Heaths, because the plants are in a fit state for taking off the cuttings at 
different times ; but the earlier in the season the better, although some may suc- 
ceed so late as the months of August and September. The plants firom which 
the cuttings are taken are perfectly healthy, otherwise the time spent upon them 
in the greater number of cases would be thrown away. The wood Is firm and 
nearly ripe, because if taken when very young it is almost certain to damp off. 
The short lateral shoots, about an inch or an inch and a-half long, are always 
chosen, and the leaves stripped off them to about half their length, and the ends 
cut across with a sharp knife : in this state they are ready for the cutting-pot. 
The cutting-pots are prepared in the following manner : — Filled about two-thirds 
with broken pots, and covered with a thin stratum of turfy-peat or some other 
substance, to prevent the sand with which the pots are filled up from choking 
the drainage. The silver-sand common about London is used for striking in j it 
is generally preferred as free from the rusty colour of iron as possible. The 
cuttings are then to be inserted in the sand, not deeply, but merely deep enough 
to support themselves; from a quarter to half an iuch is quite sufficient. They 
are then well watered, which carries down the particles of sand round each cut- 
ting, and renders them firm enough without any further trouble. Bell-glasses 
are of great service in striking them, but certainly nut indispensable to success, 
as many are struck without anything of this kind. When they are used, they 
are frequently taken off and wiped dry, otherwise the moisture will rot the cut- 
tings. When they are dispensed with, the cuttings are placed in a situation 
which is moist and shaded. 

Very little artificial heat is necessary in striking Heaths ; much is certainly 
injurious. The shaded part of a cool stove will answer the purpose early in 
spring; and later in the season, when the sun-heat is greater, a close frame 
slightly shaded is all that is required. 

Philo. 


Hybrid Pbrfetual Roses. — Cuttings taken off early in September, cut clean 
at a joint, inserted tu fine loam, and after being well watered covered with a hand- 
glass, soon strike root. 


Rosa. 
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FLORICULTUKAL CALENDAR FOR APRIL. 

Grebnhou$s plants will now require larj^e admissians of air at all times when 
the weather is m^d, for as most of them will now be shooting^ freely, they must 
not be kept too close. They must now be looked over, to see when water is 
wanted, and let all the plants be properly supplied therewith, as this is now a 
very necessary article, particularly when they are in the house ; be careful of the 
succulent kinds. Let no decayed leaves or shoots be allowed to remain, but let 
such be taken off as soon as perceived; and all shoots that are of a weak 
growth must be pruned more or less, as appears necessary. Let no 
weeds, moss, or litter be seen on the tops of the pots and tubs ; and if any fouU 
ness be contracted on the plants, let it be instantly removed. Inarch shrubby 
exotics of any particular kinds, sow seeds in pots, placing them in a hot-bed ; sow 
seeds of orange, lemon, &c., for stocks ; also propagate by cuttings, layers, or 
otherwise, and if placed in a haik bed in the pine-stove or hot-bed, they will be 
greatly facilitated in their rooting. 

Trivtrauias, see January and February Numbers of 1842. 

Pi.BASURR Ground, Flowbr Garden. &c. — Plant out in a gentle hof-bed, all 
kinds of tender and half-hardy annuals, raised from seed the two last months ; 
also sow more seed to succeed them ; a little air should regularly be given to 
prevent the plants from being weakly. Hardy annuals may still be sown in the 
borders or other parts of the gartlen, where they are to remain. Sow Ten-week 
Stocks end Mignonette in pots for rooms, and borders for nosegays. The more 
curious and valuable varieties of Hyacinths, Tulips, Ranunculuses, and Ane- 
mones, which are planted together in beds, require particular attention, or heavy 
rains, cutting winds, and sharp frosts will do them much harm ; and the sun, if 
permitted to shine on them fully, will bring on the decay of their blossoms in a 
short time. The best Carnations in pots should have a good share of attention, 
and their growth encouraged as much as possible ; as their flower-stalks advance 
in growth, they should be carefully tied up to neat sticks ; keep the pots per- 
fectly free from weeds, and the plants from decayed leaves ; those not yet planted 
out 111 pots, beds, or bovders, where they are to remain, should now be done. Sow 
seeds of both Carnations and Pinks. Polyanthuses may still be pbmted, also 
increased by sowing the seeds and by rooted slips. Vol. i., pages 23 and 132. 
Give fresh earth to such pots of perennial plants as may require it. Many kinds 
of perennial and biennial plants may still be planted, and also increased by seeds, 
offsets, &c. Auriculas will now begin to blow ; care roust therefore be taken to 
protect the more valuable sorts in pots from rain, wind, and too much sun, and 
thin out the smaller pips. Evergreen trees, and flowering shrubs, may yet be 
planted, and the sooner the better. Grass-walks, lawns, and other compartmeuU 
Of grass in the garden, should be rolled. Box, Thrift, and other edgings may 
Still be planted ; they will rout readily if in dry weather they receive a supply 
of water occasionally. Where any edgings have become disordered through age, 
&c., let them he taken up, slipped, and replanted. All flowering plants should 
be attended to, and all straggling, broken, and decayed shoots should be taken 
away at all times. Tigrioia pavonia should now be planted in puts or borders; 
the soil should be a rich loam. Hepaticas should now be divided ; Lobelias 
should be planted out in pots and borders ; Pansies should now be propagated 
by young shoots or slips, which should be pricked out under band-glasses, and 
well watered ; they will soon strike root, when they should be planted out into 
beds where they are intended to flower. In watering tender annuals, care should 
be taken to give it in a tepid state, and if possible, in pots, to flood them over 
the surface of the soil, and not over the tops of the plants, or they will be liable 
to rot, particularly Ten-week Stocks, &c. Ac. Some of the early-sown tender 
annuals will now require to be potted ofiP, using rich soil. Roses to bloom late, 
see vol. i., pages 23 and 206 ; bud Chinese kinds now, see vol. i., page 80. — 
Self-sown annuals should be thinned where numerous, ba have them vigorous, 
and transplant the surplus. ^ 

Htdranoeas. 

Plants that have plump end buds may have the shoots cut oflp a few inches 
long, and one inserted in a small sixty pot struck in heat, and afterwards re* 
potted; such will bloom singularly fine and unique. One-twentieth of steel 
fllings in the soil will cause them to flower blue. — Campanula pyramidalis, 
vol. i., page 48. \ 
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EMBELLISHMENTS. 


ARTICLE I. 

No. .1 ECHITES SPLENDENS.-^ (Sp/emlui^Jlowered.) 

ApOCVNEA. PjiNTANDItlA MONOGYNIA. 

This very splendid flowering plant was discovered on the Organ 
Mountains, in Brazil, by the collector of Messrs, Veitchs, of Exeter, 
and in the hot-house at their nursery it has bloomed very profusely. 
The flowers are produced for several successive months, even from 
spring to autumn, being borne in large clusters of ten or a dozen in 
each, and expand only one or two at a time. They are exceedingly 
beautiful, and showy. The plant is a half-deciduous climber, of 
vigorous habit, with a noble foliage and flowers, and is one of the 
finest climbers ever introduced into this couiitry. Being found in a 
very elevated situation on the Organ Mountains, it is very probable 
the plant will do well in the conservatory or warm greenhouse. It 
deserves a place wherever it can be grown, either to train to a pillar, 
trellis, or coil round a wire frame, &c. 


No. 2.— ROELLIA ClLlATA,-^(CUiaicd-/eatcd.) 

Cam PANX; LACE JE. PkNTANDRIA MoNOdlNI.4. 

This plant has been introduced into this country several years, hut 
it has not been generally grown well : wherever it is, it is a plant of 
much interest and considerable beauty, highly ornamental for the 
greenhouse from September to January. The large and numerous 
blossoms, literally covering the plant, in contrast with the minute 
VoL. XI, No. 123. K 
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lieath-like foliage, produces a very pretty effect. The best grown 
plants we have seen were grown in one part turfy loam to two parts of 
sandy peat, neither of them sifted. There was an inch of broken 
crocks in the bottom of the pot, over which were eeyerf^ of turf 
soil ; these formed a good drainage. The roots are very minute, so 
that it is essential to the prosperity of the plant to have the compost, 
&c., so constituted as to allow the water to pass through quickly, for 
if the soil become saturated, the delicate roots quickly perish. It is 
also essential not to have the plant over-potted, and to have the ball 
rather high at the crown. In order to make the plant bushy, the 
ends of the shoots should be pinched off, and of the lateral ones 
retain a sufficiency only to furnish it regularly. The plant deserves 
a place in every greenhouse ; an additional inducement to its beauty 
is, it can be purchased for a trifling sum. 

ARTICLE II. 

A FEW REMARKS 01^ MR. GLKNNY’S ATTACK UPON THE 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF TULIPS. 

BY MB. JOHN SLATER, FLORIST, PEACOCK-HOUSE, CHAPEL-LANE, CHBETHAM-BILL, 
NEAR MANCHESTER. 

It was my intention not to notice what you had to say further re- 
specting the Descriptive Catalogue; but when a direct insinuation, or 
rather charge, is made, that tlie roots I sell are not correct, it behoves 
me to defend my character where I am not personally known ; but 
where I am so, it matters not what is said by you, as the florists of 
my own neighbourhood know full well what credence to give to your 
assertions. With respect to sending out Polyphemus for Lord For- 
tesque or Albion, by referring to my books I find I have not yet sent a 
root of it into the south, neither could I send a Polyphemus, as I have 
an account of every one sold since I grew it, and can give the names 
of every purchaser. 

If my Catalogue contains so many varieties that are worthless, is 
that any reason why I should grow them ? My Descriptive Catalogue 
was written to aid the amateur in making his selections. My own 
collection, botli of seedling breeders and broken |owers, will bear a 
comparison with many in the south for form bottom. I have 
seen what are termed first-rate collections in the south with a mqch 
greater proportion of stained bottoms than one first-rate has here. If 
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I have introduced varieties of which you have never heard, and 
which, you say, we never ought, perhaps you will favour the world 
with their names. We have as good judges of a tulip as any in the 
south, and they can testify to the value as well as to the good proper- 
ties which many of them possess. The fact, I have been told, is as 
follows : — There are not so many purchases made in the south as 
formerly, and because there have been varieties inserted in some of 
the southern catalogues which are the same, under two, and in some 
instances three names, and which has been to the injury of the ama- 
teurs whose means are circumscribed. You sta*e I have omitted 
several fine varieties. The reason is,I wnnt to see them another year in 
bloom, for you must know that many arc apt to come crippled, &c., 
and a just description cannot be given of them without seeing them 
in a good state. 

There is, I must confess, a mistake (and it is no humiliation, 
neither is admission of error any disgrace) in the form alone of 
Albion, it should have been cup rather long. You are so charitable 
as to suppose that I have been imposed upon with some spurious 
variety for Polyphemus, by charging what have always been con- 
sidered respectable dealers with dishonest practices. I have had 
Polyphemus from the late Mr. Strong, Mr. JefiVies, Mr. Groom, and 
Messrs. Tyso, of Wallingford, and the)^ are all alike in all points, 
namely, foliage, bud, colour, and filaments or stamens. 

I now come to what arc incorrectly described in the Catalogue, and 
no doubt, as you begin at Albion and end at Walworth, you have 
run through it, and selected the worst. It could hardly be expected 
that you would select those that 'would not bear you out in your asser- 
tion, as your credit for truth was at stake ; and how many, gentle 
reader, do you suppose, out of about two hundred varieties, are se- 
lected?— only twenty-four, and a considerable number are only described 
according to your opinion as to the row. 

Bndante Eclatante is the next after Albion, and you say it is not of 
a good form. It is difficult to say what is a good form, unless you have 
it to sell. It is not pointed, and is a far better form than Tri- 
omphe Royale, as respects the roundness of petals. I may here 
return you the compliment you have paid me, that you have not seen 
the right one. I have seen it take a prize as a flamed rose, where 
form and bottom are the basis of judging, 

K 2 
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Bacchus. — The only error in this variety is, that I have described 
it as a second row, and you a third. You cavil at the name. Look 
at the London catalogues, and you will find it put in plain English, 
Bacchus, not Rose Baccu. It wins, as I have stated, in roses and 
byblomens. 

Rose Blnnca. — If I have incorrectly described this, it is because 
your neighbours have sent us the wrong variety ; but how does it 
happen, when we get it elsewhere, it is the same as from the south ? 

Camuse de Croix is termed by you anything hut good. Pray look 
at the Gardener’s Gazette of November 24, 1838; and you recom- 
mend it as one of the select splendid varieties. 

Carlo Dolci is described in two catalogues as a fourth row, in three 
as a third. The cup of this flower, you say, is not good ; but allow 
me to ask you if the form is not better some seasons than others. 

Ceres Royal, or, if I may take the liberty of correcting you, Cerise 
Royale, is as I have stated. I do not know why you should state it 
to be the same as Mantua Ducal, when one is clean and the other 
foul. 

Madame Catalan! gives you an opportunity of saying something 
respecting Mr. Groom, in your usual style, that he most likely sends 
a flamed rose out under that name a first*row flower. Now I have 
had this variety from four respectable London growers, and also from 
two in other country growers, and they arc all alike in every respect ; 
and in Mr, Willmer’s, Mr, Strong’s, and Mr. Lawrence’s, it is put 
down as a first-row flower ; and in the catalogue that your friend (I 
mean he from whom you derive all your information, or nearly so, 
respecting the tulip) was agent for, as a second ; this is the only one 
I ever saw in which it was put down as such. The proverb says, 
“ A captious man creates trouble for himself by troubling others.” 

Charbonnier scarcely noticed. 

Comte deVergennes. — Termed by you not fit to exhibit. If so, 
why did you recommend it in a list of good varieties, and not expensive 
ones, in the Gardener’s Gazette of November 10, 1838, in reply to 
an inquiry on November 3rd ? 

Duchess of Clarence. — Instead of being a tole^bly good second 
row rose, is termed by you “ a grand one.” Paltry, 

Emily, although noticed by you, cannot be said to be incorrectly 
described. 
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General Bamevelde. — ^You say it is a bad tricoloured, then your 
friend showed me another under that name. When T saw it in bloom 

at Lloyd’s, Esq., of Clapham, it was one of the finest flamed 

byblomen tulips I ever saw. 

Gloria Alborum, described as a third row. — This is no great mis- 
take; it is in two catalogues as a third, and two as a first. My 
opinion of it is unaltered. 

Galatea unfortunately comes in for a share of your abuse, because 
there happens to be an old flower under the same name, and in the 
same class. This, notwithstanding all you may say against it, will 
bear a comparison with any seedling raised in the south. 

Mason’s Matilda. — Now any one who possesses common sense 
would perceive the printer’s mistake here. IIow can a byblomen be 
like Triomphe Royale in colour, and be an acquisition to the class of 
flamed roses ? 

Reine de Mauritania, you say, is not like Triomphe Royale only 
as a rose. I said it resembled it, and so do others besides, who are 
more competent to give an opinion than you are. 

Reine de Sheba. — I find it as described, and I have had it from Mr. 
Groom, and two others in the same neighbourhood. 

Sable Rex. — All you can say respecting it is because it is a tinged 
bottom. 

Shakspeare, you assert, is not half so good in properties as Poly- 
phemus. 

Charbonnier, &c. — ^Your darling Everard is not mentioned, although 
you have, on more occasions than one, classed it. Strong’s King, 
Polyphemus, and Charbonnier, as the best bizarres cultivated. How 
changed when an individual has none to sell. It has a much better 
ground colour than those enumerated, and I find it steady as a stage 
flower when the bad breaks are not sent out instead of fine strains. 
I here pause to say a few words to the public, that they may know to 
what extent your knowledge of the tulip extends. In the list of dear 
and splendid varieties inserted by you in the Gazette of November 
24, you recommend Shakspeare, Garrick, and Edmund Kean, all of 
which are well known to be one and the same variety. 

Strong’s King is correctly described, unless the late Mr. Strong 
sold roots wTong, for the bloom was from a root from bis collection, 
and I must sa^ every root of other sorts purchased from him were 
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correct to name. Many of his roots came to this neighbourhood, 
and I never heard a single complaint. 

Triomphe Royale* — You dispute as to the pointed petals* Perhaps 
the southern florists have, iii this instance, sent something else, for 
ours are pointed. 

Violet Belle Forme came from your friend, or I should rather say 
your prompter, and bloomed as described two years together. The 
same may be said of Voltaire. 

Lastly, Walworth. — You state we must not have got the true 
strain, but something else for it. How convenient a way to get out! 

' The first root we had carne from the raiser at Walworth, for which 
7/. or 10^. was paid. The florist's name who purchased it was 
Cowley, and lived four miles from Manchester. 

It is useless to lengthen this letter by answering your remark 
upon my growing discarded flowers, time will show; and as the old 
saying is, ‘‘ The credit got by a falsehood only lasts till the truth 
comes out.” 

I had omitted to notice your recommendation of Madam Vestris, 
and Princess Sophia of Gloucester, but not a word about their being 
one variety. If you had been a sincere well-wisher to the young 
amateur, you would have put him on his guard and stated the truth 
fearlessly. I shall now take my leave of you, and assure you 1 shall 
now leave it in the hands of the public to judge for tliemselves, and 
will conclude by recoin mending to you the following piece of advice — 
“ Civility is a kind of charm that attracts the love of all men.” 


ARTICLE III. 

REMARKS ON THE RANUNCULUS. 

BY C. J. M. C., OF ARBROATH. 

Having observed, in glancing over the pages of the February Number 
of your useful and very interesting Floral Cabinet, a correspondent 
who asks for the “ best and simplest method of growing the Ranun- 
culus,” and as no answer has been given to the QUQ|ist in the subse- 
q[uent month, should you deem the following remtrks worth a portion 
of your space in the May Number, they are] very much at your 
service. 
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About the month of November I dig into the soil intended for tny 
Ranunculus bed a small quantity of cow-dung ; if rotted, so much the 
better. In Januaty I turn this over to the depth of six ot eight 
inches, allowing it then to remain until the latter end of February or 
eginning of March, when I commence planting (having previously 
stirred the surface) the roots in lines four inches asunder, and about 
two inches distant in the lines. Nothing more is required until they 
appear above ground, when water must be very copiously given, never 
allowing them to become dry, for it is on the abundant supply of that 
element that the success of a good flower mainly depends. 

I have, in dry weather, had occasion to \Vater twice a-day, morning 
and evening ; but when once a>day is sufficient, evening is to be 
preferred. 

About this time the Ranunculus bed will be infested with that 
pest of the flower-garden, the wire-worm. I liave used potatoes cut 
and placed between the lines, and by looking them over every morn- 
ing, great numbers luay be destroyed iu that way. 

When they arrive in bloom, shading in very warm dry weather is 
of advantage in lengthening and preserving the bloom. After it is 
over, and the leaves having assumed a yellow colour, the roots should 
then be taken up, washed, dried, and kept free from clamp, until the 
following season for planting arrives. 


ARTICLE IV. 

ON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 

BY J., OF SHEFFIELD. 

It is a cause of regret that there should in any degree be a decline and 
failure of these societies ; wherever such has been the case, it evidently 
betokens some great evils and defects in their present system of ma- 
nagement, and justly calls for the adoption of some plans more calcu- 
lated to promote their lasting interests and prosperity. My intention 
therefore is, first, to show the probable causes of this declension, and 
then offer a few suggestions as to the best means of remedying it. 

I am well aware of the prejudicial efiects of bad trade on societies 
of this kind, but, perhaps, it is not so much so as other things more 
closely connected with themselves. One is, the great partiality and 
injustice that is shown in the distribution of the prize-money. In 
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nine CRseB out of ten, the great balk of the ftim aro oaitied of by 
noblemen’s gardeners, and extensive floristBj for their splendidi collec*- 
tions of rare and choice plants, fruits, &c., while the humble amateur 
and common grower must be satisfied with little or nothing, it ii 
also the same with florists’ flowers, especially Dahlias ; the principal 
prizes are given for large pans and collections, which of course are 
won by large growers, thereby affording no chance to the amateur 
with his /tno specimens. Now' this, according to my notion, is not 
fair; every exliibiter, great or small, ought to have the same chance 
afforded him of obtaining prizes as bis neighbour, for as all have paid 
subscriptions alike, so have all an equal right to the means of regain- 
ing that money in the form of prizes, whatsoever department they 
show in, and according to their scale as growers. It is all very well 
to offer large premiums to induce a grand display of stove plants and 
other rarities ; hut this is not doing justice to all, because, as it sel- 
dom hapens that an individual exhibits specimens in more than one 
department out of the four, and only enters for the sake of showing 
in that department, he is therefore entitled to the same chance of 
getting prizes in whatever department lliat may be. I w'ould there- 
fore suggest that, at the end of the year, first, all the prize-money be 
divided into as many parts as there have been show's, and that again 
subdivided among the four departments of fruits and vegetables, 
greenhouse, hardy plants, stove and orchidcoiis plants, and ^florists’ 
flowers, affording a proportionate amount to each, according to the 
number of prizes to be distributed in each. And with regard to 
Dahlias, I consider class-showing as by far the fairest way of com- 
peting, especially for amateurs. However, as pans are very orna- 
mental and beautiful objects in a show, I w'ould have general growers 
show in pans, and amateurs only in classes, an equal amount of prizes 
being given to each. For there are many amateurs growing their 
fifty or a hundred plants, who, though they may have some half dozen 
first-rate blooms, cannot always muster sufficient for a pan ; a pro- 
vision ought therefore to be made for these, and a necessary distinc- 
tion observed betwixt the two, for unless amateurs be encouraged in 
this way, horticultural societies will never pros|aeri^ The same also 
with regard to other flowers. Another great ev^il in these societies is 
the very common practice of parties showing specimens of other 
people* s growth. Nothing is more daunting to inexperienced amor 
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teurti tban thi», atsd to temody it I would have every party, previous 
to reoeiviug a prize, be compelled to tskt Bible oa/A that tfee speci- 
vinem were of Au own growth. Many will object to this, and say, to 
do so would be casting a stigma on their honesty ; but the rule W’iU 
apply to all equally, and no man of honest intention will ever scruple 
being put to the test. I would also recommend the enforcing of a 
rule for the payment of all subscriptions previous to any party being 
allowed to show ; this would obviate another great difficulty. There 
are many other items that it would do well to amend, but which I 
must, for the present, leave alone. I hope that Avhat I have said will 
be received in the same spirit in which it is given, and that any other 
reader of the Floricultural Cabinet who can suggest other reme- 
dies calculated to promote the object in view' will favour us w'ith a 
detail of them. 


ARTICLE V. 

FIVE MINUTES ADVICE TO A YOUNG TULIP-GROWKR. 

BY MU. JOHN SLATER, VI.OaiST, PEACOCK HOUSE, CHAPEL- LANE, CHEETHAM-IULL, 
NEAR MANCHBSTJ5R. 

As May is the month when Tulips are in perfection, I presume it 
will not be out of place to give a few words of advice to the young 
amateur. 

If breeder Tulips (that is, those which are raised from seed and 
bloom a self colour) are your taste, let me persuade you to go early in 
the season to make your selection. Do not defer it until the bloom 
is general ; if you do, the probability is you will have many creamy- 
bottomed ones. If a Byblomen or Rose breeder is creamy at opening, 
it will take some days to bleach the bottom ; and in many the petals 
are at the point of falling when they are in a fit state for the stage, 
and most likely the creamy tinge is not quite out. Select only those 
w'hich have pure bottoms, for this reason — tlic bloom will be ready 
for the stage in a day or tw'o after opening, and this is on many ac- 
counts very desirable, especially if an exhibition is fixed for an early 
day. There are many creamy- bottomed Tulips in consequence of 
Roi de Siam having been an e^special favourite in the south, and 
having also been so frequently and highly recommended to raise seed- 
lings from. A considerable number of Clark’s breeders possess this 
fawH, 
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I cannot see why it should have been so recommended, as nearly in 
every case the seedlings partake more or less of the character of the 
parent bulb. Roi de Siam is not a steady bloomer; sometimes it is 
first rate, at others nearly a breeder. Its petals are certainly thick 
and fleshy, which is a desirable quality, and also well formed, which 
makes it last a long time previous to its petals falling. The next 
point to be considered, and a principal one, is the form. Do not 
select any but what are first rate ; if they have a tendency to throw 
out the three outer petals in a triangular form, pass them, for this is a 
great defect. If tall risers, you must make a considerable allowance, 
as they will not grow so high when broken, by nearly one-fourth. 
The cup must be short, the petals thick and well rounded on the 
lop, and broad at the base, for if not so, when expanded there will be 
a vacancy, which may be seen through. They should also clip close 
and tight, that if any thing, such as bran, w'ere put inside, it would 
not fall through. There are some which have well -formed petals, 
and lap over, but notwithstanding hang loose ; these must not be 
selected. 

Nearly the same advice will do for Bizarres, excepting they must 
have a pure yellow bottom, yellow filaments, and bold anthers. Be 
careful to look at the base of the petals outside, where the flower 
stem is attached, and let the colour be a good one, and of a deeper 
colour than Polyphemus, and also one that will be neither a Byblomen 
nor Bizarre, the same as Carlo Dolci, hut one that will fade but little 
as it ages, that you may judge what will be ground colour when 
broken. As respects the colour, it is immaterial whether a good dark 
coffee colour or a brownish-yellow, as it often happens that the ugliest 
breeder makes the best flower when broken ; and one of a snuflf 
colour breaks often into a dark feathered flower. The same remarks 
will serve for Byblomens and Roses. There is one thing, however, 
must not be overlooked ; that is, the filaments or stamens must be 
perfectly pure, either yellow' in a Bizarre, or a pure white in a Rose 
or Byblomen. Many fine varieties have a slight tinge just where 
the anthers rest. Some breeders have either a blue or greyish coloured 
base, and white or yellow stamens ; it sometinpes happens that the 
stain will break out, but on no account whatever select a stained 
bottom, whatever its other properties may be, as so many fine breeder 
Tulips are yearly making their appearance, which will soon make 
them valueless. 
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1 now proceed to the amateur who is desirous of selecting the 
broken varieties. Form and bottom must be the basis, but there is 
a great difference to be met with in the same variety, of which some 
strains are worthless ; one good strain is worth more than twenty of 
an inferior one, as you can rarely or ever get a good bloom, and your 
trouble goes for nothing. If possible, make your selection in bloom, 
and note down the row, and the first, second, or so on, flower in that 
row, and the last week in June or the first in July go and lake them 
up. Do not, if you can by any means avoid it, take them up in 
bloom, as probably a year or two may elapse before they will regain 
their original strength and beauty. Tliis caution is particularly ne- 
cessary, as it is the practice of some who call themselves respectable 
florists, who send out those that are but partly broken or a strain 
worthless. It is correct to name, and that is all. 1 have experienced 
this treatment on many occasions, and I would rather give 20^9. for 
one of a good strain than have the other given. If you attend to this, 
YOU will in time have a first-rate collection of winning varieties. You 
must not expect to get a fine collection, even if you have plenty of 
money, in a season ; you must patiently cull the best on sale, and when 
obtained, retain them until you have duplicates to dispose of. 1 know 
many growers who have travelled twenty miles for a small offset from 
a particular strain, and think themselves fortunate if they can obtain 
it. Roots can be purchased in fine condition out of bloom from 
honourable parties^ but what I have said is the most satisfactory to 
the buyer and the seller. 

Your Tulips having been entered in a hook, it is necessary that 
you should correct it, as follows : — 

First Row, 

1. Catalina, v. g., means very good. 

2. San Joe, dirty ; that is, too much colour in it. 

3. C amuse de Croix, R, ; means that it is in a fair state. 

4. Louis XVI., good flamed ; that it is in a flamed state. 

5. Pholyphemus, wrong ; supposed Charbormier. 

6. Bacchus, ♦ * * ; that is, extra fine. One of the pan flowers. 

7. David, **; that is, fine. ' One of the pan flowers. 

Second Row, 

1. Bienfait, * * *, won the third prize — put down the place. 

2. Lady Crewe, good. 
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3. Charles X., nearly breeder. 

4. Roi de Siam, not good. 

5. Surpasse Catafalque, good. 

6. Lady Cre^Ye, breeder ; that is, gone back into the breeder state. 

7. Bienfait, bad. 

I have merely put these down at random, to sliow how a Tulip 
book ought to be kept. 

The best time to get up Tulips is, as I have before stated, in June 
and July, when the weather is fine ; and when placed in your boxes, 
let them be put in a shady place or room where there is a good cur- 
rent of air to dry them. 

If you are desirous of taking seed, select tliose varieties which have 
the best properties, taking especial care that the form is good and the 
bottom pure. I find breeders to answer well for seeding ; and Mad- 
docks, who was some years ago celebrated as a Tulip-growler, w^as of 
the same opinion. They make much better pods, being the stronger 
in their growth. The pods will be ripe the latter end of July or 
August, and will open at the top of the pericarplum when so. The 
seed may be sown in pots in November or the last week in January, 
and placed in a cold frame until April, and then plunged in a bed. 
I have for some years sown the seed in January, and I have succeeded 
much better with it than when sown in November. 

N.B. This has been written at the request of a number of Tulip- 
growers. 


ARTICLE VI. 

ON THE CULTURE OF THE THUNBERGIA GRANDIFLORA. 

BY A VORKUAN OF A LONDON NUKSBRY. 

I KNOW but few plants which attract general attention more than the 
Thunbergia grandiflora, with its fine blue flow’ers, when it is well 
managed. I will, with your permission, through the medium of the 
Cabinet, recommend to the notice of your readers a method we 
practise of cultivating that beautiful and interesting plant. I am not 
so vain as to suppose that our method is supericif to all others, but 
that it is better than some I am certain, from lie circumstance of my 
having known those who have found it a matter of diflficulty to make 
the plant flower at all. 
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Towards the end of November we cut the plants down close to 
the pots, afterwards place them on the back shelf in the stove, or in 
fact any place where they can be kept dry, and free from frost. 
There we let them remain until the first week in March, at which 
period we again put them in the stove, and supply them with water. 
In a short time their hop-looking shoots will make their appearance, 
and when they are sufficiently long to make cuttings, (two, three, or 
more joints,) we take off as many as are wanted, and pot them in 
light rich loam mixed with coarse sand, and place them in a cucum- 
ber or melon frame. In a fortnight, or a little longer, they will be 
ready to pot off. One plant in a ])ot is sufficient. The compost in 
which we grow them is a moderately strong loam, to which w’e add a 
little rotten dung and leaf mould, the coarser the loam the better. It 
is scarcely necessary to say any thing respecting the size of the pots 
in which we grow them ; 24 ’s are the size which we make choice of 
for the first potting, and when they are filled with roots, we shift 
them into a large succession pine pot, in which they remain till they 
have done flowering. The old plants are now done with. Plants 
raised from cuttings every year flower much more freely than old 
plants, indeed I have kept an old plant for three years without its 
showing a flower at all. 

The Thunbergia grandiflora, treated in the manner I have recom- 
mended, will commence flowering about the end of May, and con- 
tinue until the end of November. 


ARTICLE Vil. 

ON BUDDING ROSES, 

BY nOSA. 

Having seen the common China rose (Rosa indica) flowering in 
the greatest luxuriance most part of the year, when trained against a 
trellis, or other objects, I have often felt surprised that buds of many 
of the more choice kinds wxre not inserted in their branches, as all 
who have any knowledge on the subject are aware, that, as stocks, the 
China roses afford every chance of success. 

In selecting buds, it must be remembered, that all the different 
varieties will not grow with equal success; it will be necessary 
therefore to choose the free growing kinds, or such as seem to partake 
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of the same habit, and require similar treatment to the common 
China rose. The Rosa semperflorens, Boursoult, Noisette, &c., 
seem to flower better, and grow stronger, than when supported by 
their own natural roots. The moss rose, Tuscany, and others of 
similar habits, will not flower more than two or three years at the 
furthest, for the shoots they are budded upon soon begin to decay, 
which renders it necessary to insert a succession of young buds 
annually, and to cut the old ones away. Some of the free-growing 
kinds will flower the same year they are budded : these should be cut 
back to two or three eyes in the winter, and also the shoots they are 
budded upon to one eye above each bud ; those sorts which are of 
slower growth will require the shoot leaving several eyes above the 
bud, as it is apt to die dowm when cut close to the bud. Budding 
roses on a trellis is more to be recommended, than budding the 
different sorts on standards. A standard rose makes an object in 
itself, and I think is more calculated to please without mixture on the 
same plant, but with regard to the trellis, it is the greatest object to 
have a regular succession of flowers of different colours in perfection 
throughout greater part of the year on the same plant. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

ON THE FUCHSIA CORYMBIFLOKA. 

BY A TWELVE MONTHS^ SUBSCRIBER, TOTNES IN DEVONSHIRE. 

This Fuchsia, so justly admired for its large foliage and fine show'v 
flowers, and so easy of propagation and culture, has been highly 
spoken of, and by far abler men than I can claim to be, yet expe- 
rience may, and does, tend to give useful information. Having seen 
in the Flortcultural Cabinet where it is recommended to strike 
cuttings in sand alone^ and also striking them imder hand-glasses, I 
have tried both ways, and although both may he good, yet I venture 
to give you another, a safer and quichei' way of striking them, viz. : — 
As soon as I can get slips (not cuttings), I take them off with a shar]) 
knife, then let them lie out in the shade for an hour to heal the 
w'ound ; I then insert them ten or twelve in a pot, in a mixture of 
leaf mould, loam, and sand, using about af’ouTth of sand, then 
plunge them in a cool frame to the rim in rotten tan, keeping the 
glass close for a few days, and in three weeks they are plants with 
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fine roots, I put a pot of cuttings in sand alone, and another pot as 
above ; the cuttings of the latter struck in three weeks, whilst the 
former took full six weeks, and was not then rooted near as well. 
I potted them in sixty sized pots in the same mixture, which I think 
suits them very well, and put them in the greenhouse, where they 
should be kept one year, and then turned out in the open ground. 
I think, however, they should not be planted m the ground^ but in a 
pot fully large enough to enable the plant to grow well. I do not 
think, nor can I agree, with those who consider this Fuchsia the 
hardiest of its tribe, for a small frost will very much hurt it; it is 
obvious it grows very fast, consequently it must be full of sap, and 
the young growing wood is very pulpy and . soft, so that if a frost 
happens the second time before it is properly protected, there is not a 
chance of the young wood surviving. A person may not see the 
injury at once, but it will soon be discovered, so that a remedy will 
be too late, so far as the young wood at least is considered. Now, if 
a plant be grown in a pot, whether coming in flower or not, you can 
remove it without fear of injuring either the flower or the plant, and 
can remove it where it will improve and bloom for some time. I 
would not keep the plant out an hour after a frosty night, for cer- 
tainly no person can leave the plant out all winter with hopes of seeing 
it do as well as otherwise treated. When retained its entire extent 
year after year, it is so noble an object, that I would take it where I 
could properly protect it, if I kept it in my bed-room. 

I have not seen any very particular remarks on this Fuchsia, and I 
hope these may prove serviceable. 


ARTICLE IX. 

A FEW REMARKS ON THE CULTURE OF EUPHORBIA JACQUI- 
NIFLORA, &(•., 

BY A OAKDENBIt IN YOKKSHIRB. 

Among the numerous plants which adorn our stoves in the autumn 
and winter months, there are few that excel Euphorbia Jacquiniflora* 
E. Boyerii, and E. Splendens ; they are not a flower for one day or 
week only, but of some continuance, and when well grown, they are 
worthy of a place in any stove. If you think my method of growing 
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the same worth inserting in your widely circulated Cabinet, they are 
at your service. 

About the beginning of February^ or as soon as my old plants have 
made young shoots from three to four inches long, I select as many 
shoots as plants required for cuttings, and as strong as I can get 
them, allowing a small portion of old wood to each cutting, and 
insert them into a pot of white Calais or river sand well drained, 
place them under a hand or bell-glass in a corner of the stove or 
propagating house. In the space of three weeks they will have taken 
root, (they strike freely). I then remove the glass and harden them 
gradually, pinching the top off each cutting, in order to induce 
laterals, and remove them to a situation as near the glass as possible. 
As soon as they begin to grow after being stopped, I pot them off, 
separately, into small sized pots, in a compost of sandy peat and leaf 
mould ratlier sandy for the first time of potting. Care must be taken 
not to allow them to run off to two or three shoots only, as they are 
certain to do if neglected, but that is readily prevented by pinching 
df the tops, as they grow sufficiently long* to admit of the same. I do 
so, as occasion requires, all summer up till September, when I allow 
them to make flowering shoots. I pot them frequently during the 
season three or four times at least, always draining the pots well with 
broken crocks or lumps of dry peat. Water is given sparingly until 
they show flower, when a pretty liberal supply is given. The proportion 
of compost used is one spadeful of leaf-mould to two of peat ; by 
these means 1 can, and have plants from three to four feet high, 
with from nine to twelve spikes of flowers from ten to fourteen inches 
long. I throw out my old plants as soon as I see my cuttings are 
struck and make room for something else. E. Boyerii and E. 
Splendens and several others I grow with equal success in the same 
sort of compost, but, as is well known to all growers of plants, they 
will not become similar specimens so soon as E. Jacquiniflora. 

Should my remarks be of any service to you, I can, at some future 
period, forward to you a few remarks on different floricultural 
subjects. 

[We thank our Yorkshire friend for his kindness : we shall be 
obliged by the other promised favours. — CondIctou.] 
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LIST OP NEW AND RARE PLANTS. 

Amiga ZYooMBaxs* Yoke-leaved. (Bot. Mag, 4008.) Leguminosse. Dla« 
delphia Becaudria, A native of Mexico, grow ing in the woods and by river sides, 
at an elevation of from 5500 to 8000 feet above the level of the sea. It has 
bloomed in the early winter months in the greenhouse at Kew, It is a tall, fine- 
growing, acacia-like shrub. The Bowers are produced on short peduncuU, about 
SIX in each, of a pea form, each blossom near an inch and a half across, of a rich 
yellow. 

Campanula Lceflinqii. Loeffling’s Bell Flower. (Bot, Reg. 19.). Cam- 
panulaceae. Fentandria Monogynia. A beautiful fiowering little half-hardy 
annual, a native of Spain, growing profusely in sandy places. It rises about nine 
inches high. It requires a similar treatment to Ehodanthe Manglesii, The 
flowers are of a pretty lilac-purple, about an inch across. 

Centradenia ROSEA. Rosc-coloured. (Bot. Reg. 20.) Melastomaceae. Oct- 
andiia Monogynia. Introduced from Mexico by Messrs. Fince and Co., nursery- 
men of Exeter. It is a neat and pretty fiowering half-shrubby greenhouse plant. 
It is a soft-wooded species, growing a foot high, grows freely in sandy jveat soil. 
The flowers are produced very profusely in branching racemes, of a pretty flesh 
colour; each flower is about three-quarters of an inch across. 

Crocus iNsuLAuis. Corsican Crocus. (Bot. Reg. 21.) Iridaceae. Triandria 
Monogynia. In the fine collection at Spoffbrth, The flowers are of a pretty 
rosy-purple inside, and a golden yellow outside, streaked with reddish-purple ; 
sometimes the outside is tinged with white. 

CyNocHES rENTADACTVLON. Five-fingercd Swan Neck. (Bot. Reg. 22.) Or- 
chidaceae, Gynandria Monandria. From Brazil, now in the collections of 
Messrs. Veitchs and Messrs. Loddiges. The flowers are produced on an erect 
raceme, six or eight on each. The outside of the flower is green, slightly marked 
with reddish-brown. The inside is of a pretty yellow, blotched and striped with 
a crimson-red. Each blossom is near four inches across. 

Hovea pungens, VAii. MAJOR. Fointcd-lcaved, large variety. (Pax. Mag. 
Bot.) Leguminosae, Diadelpliia Decandiia. Tliis very handsome variety was 
raised from seeds received from the Swan River colony, by Mr. Low, of the Clapton 
Nursery. It is like H. pungens, but larger and finer, and more showy in propor- 
tion; the very rich ultramarine colour of the flowers is, in fact, inimitable. 
The plant deserves a place in every greenhouse, and wherever introduced will l>e 
one of the most beautiful dwarf plants in cultivation. To cause it to be bushy^ 
the principal shoots should be stopped to induce the production of laterals. 

Laelta acuminata. Acuminated lipped. (Pax. Mag. Bot.) Orchidacese. 
Gynandria Monandria. In the collection of the London Plorticultural Socie^, 
and in several of the general cultivators, having been liberally circulated by G. 
U. Skinner, Esq. The flowers are produced in a scape, about eight in each. 
Each blossom is of a beautiful rosy-lilac, with the bottom of the labellum of a 
rich deep crimson velvet. It is a very pretty species, well' meriting a place in 
every collection. 

Passiflora Actinia. Sea-Anemone Passion-Flower. (Bot. Mag. 4009.) 
Passifloreae. Monadelphia Fentandria. Introduced by Messrs. Veitchs of Exeter, 
from the Organ Mountains in Brazil, and produced its handsome and highly fra- 
grant blossoms first in November last, and more profusely in the present spring. 
The petals are nearly white, beautifully banded in circles of red, blue, brown, and 
white. It is a fine climber, and deserves a place in every plant stove. 

Plkroma Benthamianum* Mr. Bentham’s, (Bot. Mag. 4007.) Melasto- 
macese. Decandria Monogynia. Introduced from the Organ Mountains iu 
Brazil, and bloomed the last autumn in the Glasgow Botanic Garden. It is the 
most beautiful of the genua which bas yet bloomed in this country. It is a shrub 

VoL. XI. No. 123. L 
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of vil'oroitB habit, and blooniB profusely from the time of its beroming a foot high. 
In its native country it flourishes in a rather boggy soil. The flowers are pro* 
duced in terminal panicles, of a beautiful blue-purple with a >vhite centre. Each 
blossom if about two inches across. The plant deserves a place in every stove 
collection. 

Peristkiiu liyliBOLDtr. Humboldt^s. (Bot. Reg. t8.) Orchidacese, (3yn- 
andria Monandria. Imported from Porto Caballo, ih the province of Venezuela, 
by John Wilmore, Esq., of Oldfurd, near Birmingham. The flowers are numerously 
produced on a long pendulous raceine. Each blossom is near four inches across. 
Sepals of a reddish brown, numerously spotted. The petals are a rich crimson 
red, also spotted with darker colour. The labellum is blue, green, yellow, and 
white, spotted with darker colour. It is a singular and handsome flowering 
species. 

PoiNCUNA Giu.iesii. Dr. GilHes*. (Bot. Mag. 4006.) Leguminosa?, Decandria 
Monogynia. A native of Mendoza in South America, and has bloomed in the 
Royal Gardens at Kew outside, at the front of a stove. It has attained the height 
of seven feet. Its handsome Mimosji-like foliage is beautifully so, and is addi- 
tionally ernamonfal when its fine panicled corymbous heads of forty or more 
flowers are in bloom. They are of a pretty yellow, with fine crimson-coloured 
stamens about five inches lung, which produces a striking contras!. Each blossom 
is two inches across. » 

This fine shrubby plant, growing and blooming in the open ground, is one of 
the finest for every suited situation, and ought to be grown wherever practicable. 

Ribes ALBinuM. Whitish-flowered Currant. (Pax. Mag. Bot.) GrossiiIaecaB, 
Pentandria Monogynia. A .seedling currant raised in the garden of Sir David 
Milne, at Inveresk, near Musselburgh, and it was in possession of Messrs. Ilau- 
dasydes, nurserymen, at Musselburgh, near Edinburgh, who have sold many 
throughout the country. 

The bush, and in its profusion of flowers, is like the well-known and universal 
favourite the Kibes sanguineum, Blood-flowered Currant. The flowers are of a 
delicate French white with a pii.k eye. It is a very valuable acquisition to the 
shrubbery and flower garden. 


PART III. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

QUERIES. 

On the Culture ov Ericas. — A young amateur gardener and subscriber to 
the Flohicultural Cabinet (in the south of Ireland) will feel much obliged by 
directions for the cultivation of Ericm, the best period for potting them, best 
situation in the greenhouse, and at what time, and in what aspect, they should bt 
put out of doors. 

March 9th. Ewna. 


On Double Flowers. — An old subscriber to the Floricultural Cabinet 
vfould feel obliged by being informed the plan to be pursued to make the root*! 
that bear single flowi^ produce double oues. 

April leth. 


On Pansies being destroyed by a Grub, &c.— I sE^ll llel greatly obliged if 
you, or any of your numerous readers, will inform me w|»t way I can prevent 
the destruction of my pansies by a little grub about a quarter of an inch in length* 
not thicket than a wead, and Of a whlti^ colour. 

The ** Gardener and Practical Plorist” attributes the failqre of the plants not 
to a grub but to the wind ; but this is certainly hoi often the case with me, as I 
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lose a ^at number of my seedlings when they are coming intp flower, and con- 
se^ently too dwarfish and shrubby to be injured by the most gusty weather* 
Besides this, a plant attacked by the grub dies in a day or two without (at least 
as far as I or any of my neighbours are aware) any remedy, whilst too only 
injury the wind can do is the breaking off a few long shopts, which generally, 
instead of being fatal to the plant, improves it. 

Trusting you will forgive me for trespaswng so far on your time, 

K,W. 


On DEsTupYXNo TUB Wiub-Woum. — ^W ill some correspondent favour me by 
information if there is any remedy known for destroying the wire-worm ? Will 
essence or spit its of tar do it ? If so, how is it to be applied, and in what quan- 
tity ? Will it inj ure vegetation ? 

Glasgow. Carnation, 


On Campanula Guandts. — A subscriber will be much obliged to be informe 
if the above Camparaula is yet sold in the nurseries, and at what price per plant j 
also if it is too late to obtain one to succeed. The favour of a reply in May 
Number will much oblige. 

[Can be had at ‘is. each, he sent by post, and will bloom well this season.-^ 
Conductor.] 

On Lobelia Cyanea. — A subscriber will be glad to know the price per plant 
of the Lobelia Cyanea, and if it is a dark blue ; it is named in the list of Lobelias 
offered by the Editor of the Cabinet. 

[It is a beautiful sky-blue. — C onductor.] 


REMARKS. 

LONDON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

April 4. — A communication from Captain Dwyer, commandant of the island 
of Ascension, was read, containing an account of the success or failure of various 
kinds of European vegetables, seeds of which had been transmitted to the island. 
From this it appears that the island is subjected to what are there called 
** hlackwinds,” which prove destructive to Haricots, several kinds of Lettuces, 
and all the taller sorts of Peas ; of the latter, two dwarf kinds, viz. Pois nain do 
llollande, and Nain vert petit, stood the climate well, with the Versailles, 
Sugar, and Alphage Cos Lettuce, Batavian Endive, Portuguese Cabbage, and 
Vegetable Marrow. Amongst annual flowering plants it is remarkable that 
those which succeed best are such as have been introduced from the north-west 
parts of America or from other comparatively cool climates, comprising Nemo- 
phila insignis and atomaria, Lupiuus Hartwegii, polyphyllus, and grandifolius, 
Krysimum Perovskianum, and Campanula Lorei, A paper, accompanied by a 
model, was also read from Mr.T. Torbron, of Knightsbridge, relative to a new 
method of arranging the sashes in forcing and other houses, so that when air is 
given the li^ht may not be intercepted by one sash overlaying the other. To 
effect this, it is proposed allowing the roof to be fifteen feet wide, that the two 
lower sashes should each he six feet long, and the upper sash three feet ; and 
that the rafters should be continued for a short space at the same angle over the 
back wall of the house ; in giving air, the lowermost sash will slide downwards, 
the middle one will either remain stationary or move tjp or down as may be 
required, and the upper one will, by means of a pulley attached to the back wall, 
be drawn upwards along the projecting rafters ; or, by having the sash secured 
at the back by hinges, it may be raised veitically by iron rods to any desired 
height. From Mr. Goode, ^rdener to Mrs. Lawrence, was a collection of 
plants, containing an exceedingly beautiful specimen of Erica transparens; Den- 
drobium densiflotum, bearing two dense racemes of gorgeous yellow and orange 
flowers 5 Jasminum ligustrifolium, trained to flat trellis, and covered with sweet- 
scented white star-like blossoms ; ^schynahthnO maculatus, forming a dark 
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mem bush, ntudded with clusters of vermilion and orange; fine plants of the 
Mvely and fragrant Cytisus fillipes, Camellia elegans, and Kpacris pungent ; a 
Knightian medal was awarded for the Bendrobium, Erica, and ^schynanihus. 
Mr. Green, gardener to Six K. Antrobus, Bart., exhibited Erica aristata, potted 
upon the one-shift system,” forming one mass of bloom, and being, in fact, a 
perfect model of cultivation ^ with E. Willmorean^ and Linnseoides, and a hand- 
some specimen of a variety of Tropseolum tricolor, with smaller and longer 
flowers, having more orange about them than those of the old variety : a 
Knightian medal was awarded for the latter and Erica aristata. From Mr. W. 
Lee, of Bradmore, Hammersmith, several forced Pelargoniums. Mrs. Wray, of 
Cheltenham, sent a magnificent cluster of the beautiful, large, white, funnel- 
shaped flowers of Beaumontia graudiflora, taken from a plant which three years 
ago was only a few inches high, but which on being put into a box, and placed 
at the back of a cool stove, made vigorous growth, and is this season producing 
its flowers for the first time, both on the old spurs and upon the young runners ; 
a Banksian medal awarded. From Mr. Paxton, gardener to his Grace the Duke 
of Devonshire, a species of Cymbidium, from the East Indies, probably new, 
and called Devonianum ; although not possessed of much brilliancy, it differs in 
colour, as well as in foliage, from other cultivated species ; a certificate awarded. 
Mr. Beck, of Islevvorth, exhibited a pretty half-shrubby seedling Calceolaria, 
called Premier, of good form and colour. Mr. Jackson, of Kingston, sent an 
extremely fine specimen of Erica trossula, clothed with large tresses of snow- 
white flowers ; E. physoides, with smal pellucid wax-like blossoms ; E. traus- 
parens, and the delicate rosy purple E. Cush ini ana; a certificate was awarded 
for E. trossula. From J. Allnutt, Esq., a collection of cut Camellia flowers ; a 
handsome seedling Camellia, called Allnuttii, with flowers of a clearer white than 
those of the [old double white ; C. ochroleuca, white, with a tinge of yellow ; 
0.. speciosa, and several pretty Ericas; a certificate awarded for C. Alluuttii. 
From the very Rev. Dr. Gamier, Dean of Winchester, fine cut flowers of Mag- 
nolia conspicua, purpurea, gracilis, and Soulaugeana, several hybrid varieties of 
Rhododendron, and H. campanulatum, from plants in the open air: a certificate 
awarded for the Rhododendrons. From Mr. Clarke, gardener to W. Block, Esq., 
a collection of plants, amongst which were well-grown specimens of Polygala 
oppositifolia, Leschenaultia formosn, Bossieou ensata, and the double purple 
Azalea; a certificate awarded for the three latter. From Mr. Low, of Clapton, 
small plants of a species of Pultensca, with dense heads of dark yellow and red- 
dish-brown flowers, and a pretty species of Bossisea, both raised from Swan River 
seed ; a seedling Epacris, raised iVom seed of K. grandiflora, which it resembles 
in habit, but not in the form or colour of its flowers ; and a beautiful seedling 
Camellia of a dark carmine colour, with finely-formed hack petals, hut not well 
filled up in the centre; a Banksian medal awarded for the two former plants. 
EVom C. B. Warner, Esq., a well-grown specimen of the lovely Dendrobium pul” 
chellum ; Epimedium macranthum. a beautiful hardy plant, with singularly 
formed white and purple flowers ; and two Madras Citrons ; a Banksian medal 
awarded for the Dendrobium. Mr. Conway exhibited several seedling Azaleas, 
of a dark salmon colour, with well-bloomed plants of Pelargonium Lanei. From 
Mr. Rivers, of Sawbridgeworth, were a beautiful collection of cut Rose blooms, 
particularly of Pactolus, a yellow tea-scented variety ; Madame Bureau, a white 
China, with salmon-coloured centre; and Due d’Aumale, a crimson Bourbon, 
finely cupped ; a certificate awarded. From Messrs. Lane, of Berkhampstead, 
a well-grown collection of Roses in pots, comprising Eugene Beauharnois, an 
exquisitely-formed China Rose, of a deep crimson colour; Armosa, a fiesh- 
coloured Bourbon; Duchess of Sutherland, Comte de Paris, and Madame 
Lafiay, hybrid |)erpetuals ; Messrs. Lane also exhibited two boxes of cut Rose 
blooms, and a good specimen of the double white Chinese Primrose ; a Bank- 
sian medal awarded for the Roses. From Messrs. Paul, of C)p|8hunt, there was 
also a very handsome collection of cut Roses, for which a certificate was awarded; 
with a singular and rather handsome seedling Cineraria, 'Showing a disposition 
to quill, by the purple rays of the fiower being drawn together at some distance 
from their bases, and thus forming a tube having a silvery appearance ; for this 
a certificate was also awarded, Mr. J* Thomson^ of Hammersmith, sent several 
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pretty seedling Cinerarias. From Lady Rendlesham were some handsome and 
vrell^flavoured Oran| 3 f 68 ,g|rowa in a greenhouse. From the garden of the Society 
were a collection of Orcmdaceoits and other plants, comprising a small specimen 
of Dendrobium Heyneanum, a pretty species, very lately received from the west 
coast of India, with delicate white dowers, having a lemon centre | the beautiihl 
Oncidium luridum guttatum, several species of Epidendrum, a due specimen of 
Cyrtopodium punctatnm ; a new species of Spiraea, called la!iceolata,(rom Japan, 
with corymbs of pretty white dowers, bearing considerable resemblance to those 
of S. chamsedrifolia ; Acacia alata, blooming profusely ; Saxifraga ciliosa, and 
a blue Cineraria, called Unique. 

April 18. — Mr. Goode, gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, exhibited a collection of 
plants containing a magnidcent specimen of Dendrobium aggregatum, covered 
with its drooping racemes of orange ; the insignificant Saccolobium micranthum, 
bearing a splice of minute pink and purple flowers; Cattleya Skinneri, of a deep 
violet ])urple ; Lalage hoveaefulia, a pretty greenhouse shrub, with yellow and 
chocolate-coloured flowers ; Gyrtochilum hastatum, and fine clusters of the crim- 
son Gombretum macranthum ; a Knightian medal was awarded for the Dendro- 
bium, Cattleya, Lalaj^e, and Combretum. From Mr. Ferran, gardener to Lady 
Hendlesham, plants of Erica micans and ovata, Correa speciosa, and Kennedya 
dilatata, a Lemon-tree bearing fruit, and a dish of handsome Oranges, grown in 
a greenhouse. From Mr. Smith, of Kingston, Azalea mirabilis and phoenicea 
alba, with seven seedling Azaleas. From Mr. Green, gardener to Sir £* An- 
trobus, Bart., twelve fine seedling Calceolarias, for one of which, remarkable for 
its beauty, and called Eclipse, a certificate was awarded ; with four seedling 
Cinerarias, one being purple, with a well-defined circle of white surrounding the 
centre. From Messrs. Lane and Son, two seedling Cinerarias, a well-cultivated 
collection of Roses in pots, amongst which was a beautiful specimen of Perpe- 
tual Albert ; and a collection of cut Rose blooms; a certificate was awarded for 
the collection in pots. From Mr. Hogan, gardener to 11. Pownall, Esq., a White 
Banksian Rose, a fine plant of Erica Australis, seven feet high, and covered 
with bloom; a purple Azalea, and Fuchsia cordata: a certificate awarded for 
the Erica. From Messrs. Chandler and Sons, a fine plant of Rhudodendruu 
purpureum maculaium, with purple flowers, vei^ darkly spotted in the throat, 
and a plant of Trillium grandifloriim : certificate awarded for the former. 
Messrs. J. and II. Lee, of Hammersmith, exhibited two plants of a beautiful 
scarlet hybrid Rhododendron, called Mars ; one white ditto, called Venus ; a 
striped white and purple Camellia imported from Spain, and cut flowers of liibes 
Beatoni: a Banksian medal awarded for Rhododendrou Mars. From Mr. 
Clarke, gardener to W. Block, Esq., an exceedingly fine specimen of Epacris 
grandifiora, with Rhododendron Smithii, Templetonia glauca, and Tropscolum 
Jarrattii. Banksian medal awarded for the Epacris. From Messrs. Veitch, of 
Exeter, a plant of Cyrtopodium punctatum, in which the bracts as well as flowers 
are beautifully spotted with pale brown and yellow. From Messrs. Lucotube, 
Piuce. and Co., a plant of Epidendrum aurantiacum. From S. Rucker, Esq., 
a well bloomed plant of Chysis bractescens, with white wax-like flowers, and a 
bright yellow labellum ; and a specimen of Epidendrum Stamfordianum : a 
Banksian medal awarded for Chysis bractescens. From Mr. C. Adams, gardener 
to Mrs. Morris, of the Retreat, Battersea, a fine plant of Maxillaria aromatica, 
forming quite a nest of sweet-scented yellow flowers ; Epidendrum aloefolium, 
and crassifolium : Banksian medal awarded for the two former. From C. B* 
Warner, Esq., a plant of the beautiful Epidendrum bicornutum. Mr. Carsons, 
gardener to W. F. G. Farmor, Esq., exhibited a seedling Cineraria. From the 
Very Rev. the Dean of Manchester were several blooms of his handsome seed- 
ling Camellia, called Lysantha : a certificate was awarded for it. Mr. H. Low, 
of Clapton, sent a plant of Camellia Lowii, a bloom of which was exhibited at 
the last meeting : the petals are regularly cupped, of a bright carmine colour, 
and more full in the centre than when last shown : a certificate was awarded 
for it. From Mr. Kinghorn, gardener to Alex. Murray, Esq., a seedling Cal- 
ceolaria, named Candidate. From Mr. Doran, gardener to T. Hawes, Esq., three 
magnificent Hydrangeas, with pale blue tnisses, nearly a foot in diameter, and 
leaves nine inches long by eight inches wide : a certificate was awarded for 
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tile Hydrftn|^8» From Mr. H. €froom» a small plant af Bossifoa eriocar|ta« 
From Bromley, Esq., Camellia fiomn eat from a plant whieh has heen. 
gmaiiig for four years without protection against a N. wall. From Mr. 

of Did Brompton, a teedlhig Atalea. From Mr. Oaines, of Batteriea> 
twHi hybrid BKodweirdrous and a seedling Cineraria, ealled No plus Ultra. 
Mrs* Watei^ of the Bftirea% l>eptforddane» Foekham, Exhibited the Urult ofa 
small Falindmo, iaelosing the seeds fi|r nuts, from whkh a sort of Arrbwrockt is made 
in Mexieo; Messrsv Stetsmsoti and €o. exhibited one of their impm^ed dou^b 
^lindrical btdltws* From the garden of the Soeiety worn a eblleotlon of pkatt> 
comprising Kpidendruro primulinum and Cattleya Skinnert, fine plants of Aeadia 
m«Migtaata oemmd with milphue^ldured spiles, and 0reirillea UmgifoUa, habing 
the w nnder^swrlm of the feaves clothed with a subitanoe resembling mil, arid 
onesided spikes of crimson dowers tunted upwards j a pretty 
simtfos of Atbdtn% found in Mexico by Mr. Haitweg, and bearing large panics 
of. pnUk-white flowers at the extremity of every branch; with cut blooms of 
Khododendron augustum end a fine deep rose-coloured hybrid variety, and four 
specks of Berberis. A most beautifiil and curious Dendrobium, fooin Manilla, 
ttf the Spatulate section, with straw*coloared flowers stained with lilac, exhibited 
by Mr. Lodcliges, received the Banksian medal. We understand that after the 
meeting was over; a box of Orchidaceous plants was received from Mr. Appleby, 
gardener to T. Brocklehurst, Ksq., of the Fence, near Macclesfield, the presence 
of which, at the exhibition, would have been a treat to the lovers of Orchidacem. 
Among the varieties that it contained were a raceme of Dendrobium discolor, 
nearly two feet long, two varieties of Dendrobium Pierardi, in great beauty, 
Maxillaria cristata, Schomburgkia crispa, a red edged variety of Oongora macu- 
lata, and the larger variety of Epidendrum aurantiacum, all in a state of most 
vigorous health. 

On FuMtanwa Grbknhouses,— I n your last months Number a correspondent, 
signing himself a « Welshman, gives an account of his fumigating apparatus, 
Which is very good, and similar to one 1 have used for many years, remarks on 
which I would refer him to in in the 47th page of the eighth volume of your 
FEpatcuLTURAi. Cabinet. The flame of a candle or lighted paper I find quite 
sufficient to ignite the tobacco. 

Cornwall. q, \y, 


ANSWERS. 


Yellow Cactus anu Scarlet Passiflora, &c.—- Your correspondent «DahP' 
asks for information relative to a yellow Cactus. A beautiful kind of this 
colour is, comparatively speaking, coraniv . in llie island of Java, from whence I 
received a very fine healthy plant about five numths since. The size of the flower 
is nearly that of the^ Jeukinsonii. There is a small yellow one also found in the 
Brasiis, in the districts about Pareiba, which 1 expect to receive next mouth, but 
the colour is not near so distinct as the East India one. A scarlet Passiflora is 
common m several parts of Chili and Peru, but the colour is anything but good 
As r am well aware you are anxious to hear of the arrival of new plants and seeds 
from abroad, I beg to say I have just received a package from India, amonirst 
which are the following, with 1 00 others. " 

MaRcbesfer, April llth, 1843, G, D, 


Olea Robusta. 

Hibiscus Violoceus. 

■ Rigidus. 

— T^Jirtuosus, 

■ Macrophyllus, 

Popolineoides. 

Neluwbium Speciosura (red). 

(white). 

SSiaiphus Coracoia. 

Uv^ria Odoraiksima, 


Uvario. Macrophyila. 
Nymphoca Cyania. 

Sida Arida. 

^ PiilyaR4ra. ^ 

Echites PaUiffidatE 
Rlodia Pulchlirav 
Convolvulus UmbeilaiuB. 
Acacia Ferrugipea, 
fjitipulata. 
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Qa HwHAvaftABi^Jn apswex i# youi corretpi^BdeBt .S* Wf 
\nkm him that the Hy4reI^rt>tevlSreeer|reittih||^%4w#1J^ 
the ^& 9 ,io( B. Grove Smith, Ei(|* It ie eoihe yeers emee 1 iftf i»t| 
ttowers, ftiid was told 800 hemjle had been equated en 
more. It was in a vejry sheltered iituatlo% where eeil ej^l^d to h# 
farmed irmn do«iye4 leaves. In Guernsey the W»f %• mhehBiiNre^^ 

qnently seen than thered j they are of a very hriUme^hm ai4 flbW 
sise. Your correspondent mig^t |m>babiy obtain mneh Infonsiattim 
culture by opplying to Mr Luff, nurseryinaOi Efthri't Boad, or Mr# Eidouii jhM» 
seryman, Boyle’s lioad, Guernsey. 

At a cottage in ShraHUn Chiuoi Isl# of Wight, there were o Hydrangee^ 
some years ago^ growing ond ai eaoh Mdb of ^ dbOr, in api^atetly ^o eaaei ^ 
soil, the dowers on one were Id^, on the ether sM* it if eente ymnt Ati# i 
have been M Shraklin, so that I eannot say whethi^ they afO yet iii 


List op FucWsias that yi^onniSH when uftoww iw ticb otsw am^th r4% 
to our correspondent at Alloa, we insert the names of the Fuf^sias w|i|dti With 
us flourish in the open ground. The treatment we pursue with theth is as^ i^ 
gave in former articles upon them. Our soil is a sandy loam» on a dry 
and the bed is elevated about for our six inches above the grass edging* 


Admirable. 

Amato. 

Aurantia. 

Arago. 

Arborea. 
Atrosauguinea. 
Arborea grandiflora. 
Blanch. 

Bi color. 

Bruceana. 

Blauda. 

Butcherl. 

Compacta. 

Cordifulia. 

Chandlerii. 

Curtissi. 

Carnes. 

Cordata. 
Croggunniana, 
Cordata superba. 
Clio. 

Conspicua. 

Clintona. 

Conspicua arborea. 
Craig! ana. 

Cooperii. 

Bevonia. 

Balstoma. 

Bicksoni. 

Excorticata. 

lilxcelsa. 

Enchantress. 

Eximia, 

Elegant. 

■i.i. ■ ....I I.. I AimPrKfl 


Erects. 

— tricolor. 

Fairy. 

Flora. 

Formosa. 

- elegans. 

Floribunda. 

(May’s) 

magna. 

Grandis. 

Globosa* 

rosea. 

• maxima. 

'■ variegata. 

Grandis. 

Grandiflora. 

maxima. 

Hybrida. 

Hortense. 

Hybrida coccinea. 
Hopveri. 

Insign is. 

superba. 

Inflate. 

Ilicifolia. 

Invincible. 

Loiidoiii. 

Longiflora. 

Longifblia. 

Middietonia. 

Magnifica. 

Majestica. 

Monneypenni. 

Miiabilis. 


Mulilflora erSetft# 
Meteor. * 

Pbmnix. 

Penduta. 


8pleiidiin!i. 

— terminalis. 

Princeps. 

Palmerii. 

Ricartoni. 

Raeemiflom. 

Haeemosa. 

Ricartonia. 

Standisbii. 

Smithii. 


Splendida. 

Sanguinea, 

Stylosa. 

conspicua. 

— elegans. 

maxima. 

■ pulchclk. 


Thompsouia. 


The King. 

Towardii. 

Tricolor. 

Tilleryana. 

Triutnphaiis. 

IJsheri. 

VornaJis. 

Venustum. 

Venus V'ic(rix. 

Woodsi. 

YoiielH. 


superba. 


[To the above we have a considerable number of older sorts, as well as recent 
seedlings not named, which thrive well in the open border, taking care of winter 
protection over the ipots, Ac. Venus Victrix, Mooneypenni, Ilicifolia, Aurantia, 
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and Princaps, we have not had the opportunity of a winter’s trial, hut in STiraraer 
they grow vigorously and bloom freely, and being of a similar twiggy character 
to many of the kinds which endure winter wiHl, we doubt not but they will 
equally so. The prices vary from one shilling to two shillings each, but they 
are so cheap that a collection of very beautiful distinct kinds of this truly fde- 
gant tribe of plants may be formed at a trifling cost, and which will be orna- 
mental from June to November.— Conductor.] 


FLORICULTURAL CALENDAR FOR MAY. 

Tender or Stove Annuals. — When it is desired to have some plants to 
bloom late in autumn, as Balsams, Cockscombs, Browallis, &c., seeds should now 
be sown, and the plants potted off into small sized pots, as soon as they are large 
enough, using a rich soil. 

GiiEENHOUSK. — During the early part of May, a few frosty nights generally 
occur; in consequence of which, it is advisable not to take out the general stock 
of plants before the middle of the month, or even, in cold situations, before the 
25th. Whilst the plants, however, remain in the greenhouse, Jet them have all 
the air that can be given, during the day, and at nights if no appearance of frost. 
Particular attention will now be required to afford an ample supply of water to 
free growing kinds of plants. Frequently syringe them over the tops at evening, 
just before sun-set. If any of the plants be attacked with green fly, or any other 
similar insects, apply a sprinkling of tobacco water, diluted with water, by adding 
to one quart of the liquid five of water; in applying which to the plants, syringe 
them at the under as well as upper surface of the leaves ; a repetition will rarely 
be required; This mode of destroying the insects is far preferable to fumigation, 
no injury being sustained by it, even if applied in a pure state. The liquid can 
be obtained of tobacconists at or la. per gallon. Inarching Orange or Lemon 
trees may still be performed. It is a good time for increasing plants by cuttings, 
striking in moist heat. Greenhouse Annuals — as Salpiglossises, Globe Ama- 
ranthuscs, Balsams, &c. — should be encouraged by a little warmth, and shifted 
into larger pots, early in the month; so that the plants may make a show, to 
succeed the removal of the general collection of greenhouse plants. Cuttings or 
suckers of Chrysanthemums should now be taken off| if not done before. Trive- 
rania coccinea, longiflora, rosea, &c., plants, should be potted singly into a light 
rich soil, and be forwarded in the stove, and repotted as they advance in growth, 
not too much at a time, but as root room appears necessary. Lobelias for the 
greenhouse should be similarly treated, as to potting, &c. 

Flowku Gakden, — Continue to protect beds of Hyacinths, Tulips, &c. Car- 
nations in pots should be encouraged by manure water, &c., in order to grow 
them vigorously ; care in striking them will he required. By the middle of the 
mouth, half hardy annuals — as China Asters, Marigolds, &c, — may be planted 
out in the open borders. Some of the best kinds may be potted, as done to the 
more tender sorts. Many kinds of greenhouse plants — as Petunias, Salpiglos- 
sises. Salvias, Fuchsias, Heliotropes, &c. — should now be planted out in the open 
border. Dahlias that have been forwarded in pots, frames, &c., may be planted 
out towards the end of the month. Seedlings may be pricked out, in a warm 
situation, having a deep, fresh, rich soil. When Stocks, Mignonette, China 
Asters, &c., are wished to bloom late in the year, seeds may now be sown, either 
under a frame or on a warm border. Slips of double Wallflowers should now 
be put in under a hand-glass. Seeds of biennials — as Sweet Williams, Scabious, 
Campions, &c. — should now be sown. Tuberoses, for late flowering, should now 
be planted, either in pots or warm borders. Offsets of Camfilnula pyramidalis 
should be planted in rich soil, and placed in the greenh|use. Repotting must 
be continued till they cease to grow ; by this means the plants will reach eight 
feet high, and be very branching. 
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FLORICULTURAL CABINET, 

JUNE 1st, 1843v 


PARTI. 

EMBELLISHMENTS. 

ARTICLE!. 

No. 1.— ACHlMENilS GRANDIFLORA.— Laiigb Ff^owgiuiD. 

Gesneuiacb.%. Didynamia Anqiospkiimia, 

This valuable acquisition to the formerly termed tribe Cyrilk, or 
Triverania, was discovered in Mexico growing in shady situations, 
and having been sent into this country last year, is now in most of the 
extensive nursery collections j we early obtained a stock of it. It is 
of a more vigorous habit than A. longiflora, more like A. pedunculata, 
bur blooms similarly to the former. Like the other kinds it deserves 
a place wherever it can be grown. It is of easy culture, requiring 
the same treatment as the others, of rapid growth, and when grown 
in contrast with the other handsome species gives a fine effect to the 
group. 


Na. 2.--KCHITES ATKOPURPUREA.~Daiik Puuple Fi-owebeo. 

ApOCYXACE^. PfiNTANDRlA MoXOGYNIA. . 

The collector of Messrs. Veitch, of Exetet, discovered this ever- 
green twining plant in Br^H, a.nd'itwas by them exhibited at the 
London Horticultural Sd^ty^s Exhibition at Chiswick. It bloomed 
first with them in July of last year.,. It is a slenderish growing plant, 
bloomi^ very freely, and is aniutercstiugobject when trained to a wire 
frame, &c. The flowers emit a pleasant |ri^rance, and the peculiar 
colour of them strikingly contrasts with the%eautiful yellow species, 
£. suberecta ; both well merit cultivation. 

VoL. XI. No. 124. 


M 
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No. 3. — CINERARIA, var. CC£1«£SXIAL. — Hakbison’s Cinbuaria, var. 
The above are beautiful hybrids, the handsomest we have seen of 
their kinds, and deserve a place in every greenhouse. This lovelj' 
tribe is now coming into much repute ; we have raised a considerable 
number, which are now in profuse bloom, and amongst them are 
some of considerable beauty, especially of the various shades from 
light sky-blue to the deepest and richest. We have seen several very 
beautiful ones in the neighbourhood of London, and they are amongst 
the most ornamental plants for the greenhouse ; with proper treatment 
blooming from March to October. 

No. 4.— NEMOPHISA DISCOIDALIS. 

This very singular flowering Nemophila was sent to us by our 
friend Mr, Cripps, nurseryman, of Tonbridge Wells in Kent, and 
will be a striking contrast with the other pretty kinds. 


ARTICLE II. 

A REPLY TO MR. SLATER»S REMARKS ON THE ARTICLE 
BY A MIDLAND COUNTIES’ FLORIST. 

In replying to Mr. Slater’s observation on my last Article, inserted 
in the March Number of the Cabinet, I shall proceed to consider 
his remarks seriatim, 

Mr. Slater commences by stating his hesitation in replying to such 
remarks because they are anonymous. On this point I merely observe, 
that 1 am not the first anonymous contributor to the Cabinet, and 
that my name cannot have any weight with the readers in forming 
their judgment upon the merit of disputed flowers. In the next 
place, I give an'unqualified contradiction to the assertion, that “ Don 
John” was raised in my neighbourhood or district, as Mr. Slater terms 
it ; my residence being more than sixty miles from Cambridge, where 
the raiser of the flower in question resides, and to whom I am per- 
sonally unknown ; neither do I admit the charge of partiality for a 
particular flower, on the untenable ground of its bjing raised in my 
neighbourhood. | " ^ 

I assure Mr. Slater that 1 have carefully perused his condemnatory 
allusion, deprecating the morits of “ Don John,” and that it was its 
sweeping nature alone which ii^uced me to reply ; and although the 
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ambiguity of the passage may cover a retreating point, its general 
import cannot be mistaken by any disinterested peruser of it. As 
some of your readers, probably, have not noticed it, I briefly introduce 
it here. Mr. Slater having concluded his animadversions upon Mr. 
Glenny’s remarks on his descriptive list of Tulips, proceeds : — The 
day of deception is over, and the northern florists are awake to the 
few pairs more of that splendid Don John, and a few roots of those 
splendid takes in ; we want a pennyworth for a penny, not things 
deficient in every good point.’* 

Does Mr, Slater mean to construe the above remarks into a slight 
allusion to the flower f or is he apprehensive that the Don, like an- 
other southern flower, Sharpe’s Wellington,” may ultimately prove 
an unwelcome visitor amongst the multitudinous varieties with which 
the collections of the northern florists abound? I allude to this 
flower more particularly in consequence of having observed that on 
its appearance in the north as a newly raised Picottee, it obtained 
seven prizes, viz., three premiers, two firsts, and two seconds. This 
flower, like most others, is uncertain, but in its best state it will take 
precedence of the brightest gem that has yet emanated from the 
north, notwithstanding its had sharped pod* 

As Mr. Slater has placed his main point of attack on Don John,” 
because every petal does not happen to possess the dark bizarre stripe 
constituting perfection, I am sure the florists generally would be 
gratified by his furnishing them with a list of Bizarres in which this 
great desiderata has been attained. J presume, from Mr. Slater’s 
remarks on the Don for this deficiency, that some such lusm naturce 
is to be founds but judging from the wafery and butterfly appearance 
of some of the flowers placed on the northern stages, it must make its 
appearance in a more congenial atmosphere than where Mr. S. is 
located. 

I shall not notice the very flattering adulation bestowed on the floral 
attainments of some of Mr. S s northern brethren, nor yet the well- 
known fact of the northern florists being far behind the southern 
ones in their ideas of perfection of florists’ flowers, particularly of 
the Dianthus tribe, but proceed to notice the flowers which Mr. 
Slater has prominently put forward as having obtained single bloom 
prizes at the London Exhibitions last year, which are Chadwick’s 
Brilliant,” “ Beauty of Woodbouse,” and Robert Bums.” Mr. 

M 2 
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Slater ought to have stated that they were shown at one of the twj 
Melropoliian Exhibitiom^ and not to have stopped short when he had 
selected the northern flowers as an example of their superiority over 
other cultivators. On referring to the report of the Floricultural 
Society of London, I find the winning varieties of single prize blooms 
which Mr. Slater has omitted to notice were, “ Martin’s Splendid,” 
(a midland counties flower, and which ere long vvill prove a trouble- 
some sort to the northern exhibitors, by shutting out many of their 
pet varieties,) “ Twitchett’s Queen of Scarlets,” “ Bates’s Briseus,” 
“ Sharpe’s Wellington,” “ Kirkland’s Augusta,” “ Headley’s Scarlet 
Picottee,” and “ Gidding’s Vespasian,” the productions of southern 
florists; and at the other metropolitan exhibition the single bloom 
prizes were all obtained with southern flowers, while on a comparative 
estimate of those exhibited in pans the southern Carnations and 
Picottees had a majority over their northern compeers in the ratio of 
about 100 to 20. 

Mr. Slater’s description of “ The Beauty of Woodhousc” is as follows : 
** good pod and petals, flower large, colours good, but apt to come 
nearly whlte^ but when caught fine, will invariably take a first prize.” 
Now, if this flower in a good state invariably takes a ^rst prize ^ it 
must necessarily be the best purple flake known, as I am not aware 
of any other variety being able to ride over all compalition in so de- 
cided a manner. I understand “ Chadwick’s Brilliant” is a good flower, 
but liable to a blush white ; if this is a prevailing characteristic it must 
greatly detract from its merit. I saw a flower of ‘‘ Robert Burns” at a 
large cultivator’s last year, and refused to order it, although I subse- 
quently added it to my collection, from observing liow it had been 
placed at the London show. 

I cannot help imagining that Mr. Slater’s sarcastic allusion of ‘‘ a 
fine proportioned man with one leg, &c.,” as a model of beauty, may 
find a parallel in his description of The Beauty of Woodhouse,” 
which he quotes as a first-rate flower, but “ apt to come nearly white 
Thus, it appears, the very fault selected as an extinguisher for the 
Don, is a fault this star of the north is adraitt^^ be liable to, yet 
no allusion is made to its value being deteriorated by this circum- 
stance. 

I never entertained any doubt as to the merits of several of the 
northern flowers, but when names are vauntingly put forward in the 
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shape of a challenge to midland or south country growers to produce 
umilar proof of merit, it is, as in the present case, frequently neces- 
sary to have recourse to a more detailed account for the purpose of 
exposing the fallacy of such arguments. 

It is an admitted fact, that uncertainty is a leading feature in 
florists’ flowers, and that art must assist nature, hut some restriction 
ought to he placed on the operator to prevent his distorting nature by 
leaving a loose collection of petals which the slightest agitation w ould 
displace, and present more the appearance of a flo\vcr partially de- 
stroyed by vermin, than a specimen staged for floricultural compe- 
tition. 

ARTICLE III. 

RKMARKS ON DESCRIPTIVE LISTS OF TULIPS. 

ny DAHL, KENT. 

Mr. Editor,^ — ^Allow' me, sir, through the medium of your excellent 
work, to express my thanks to your worthy correspondent, Mr. Slater, 
for his descriptive list of Tulips, and though, perhaps, not so perfect 
as tlje author could have wished, yet u great point is achieved, a be- 
ginning is made ; for I believe there is nothing of the kind extant 
except the short ones that have appeared in the Cabinet; and he 
certainly deserves the encouragement of the amateur growers of 
Tulips. 

It is not to he expected that all the descriptions given w’ould agree 
w'ith all the varieties grown under the names in all parts of the king- 
dom, for different cultivation and different localities must have consi- 
derable influence. 

I have read Mr. Glenny’s remarks on the above descriptions, and 
think them uncalled for, and not in accordance with truth ; there are 
some spirits who are never so happy as when they are in a storm, and 
will leave no pains to raise one. Mr. Glenny seems one of them, and 
his remarks are most flagrant subterfuges, and to every observant 
reader they convey an idea that there are some unmentioned ends to 
answer in making such remarks ; he twirls the descriptions about in 
order to answer his own purposes. They will be read by many a 
grower with suspicion, and the young beginner may he entirely stopped 
when just merging into the fancy, considering that if he proceeds he 
may be made the victim to impositions. 
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If Mr. Glenny could mix his talent and his practice together, and 
put aside that continued propensity which seems to encircle him, to 
find fault with everything and every body, his papers would then be 
read with interest and pleasure ; and this conveyed to the public 
without one tinge of spleen or discontent would be well received and 
answer an useful purpose. 

I do not mean to say that Mr, Slater’s catalogue is without faults, 
but seems hardly worth mention, such as being set down in different 
rows to what we grow them here, and this will arise often from cultiva- 
tion and localities. There is certainly a mistake in the description of 
Triumph Royal, and what he grows for it cannot be what is grown 
here ; "what I grow for Triumph Royal is round in the petals, good 
shoulder, and splendid cup ; and to my fancy, one of the finest Roses 
we have. I hope the time is not far distant when we shall have a 
descriptive list of Tulips as we have of the Dahlia, and then amateurs 
will be well able to judge what will suit them. 

I do not like the fuss that is made about Polyphemus and Strong’s 
King being twm of the best Bizarres grown ; that there are some fine 
strains of Polyphemus is certain, but they are hard to get at, and to 
one good one there are fifty bad; and perhaps there is not one 
grower out of twenty who has a fine strain. What was Polyphemus 
twelve or fifteen years since is now discarded ; such being the case 
caution ought to be used in saying too much for it. As for Strong’s 
King, if there ever was any good blooms of it I have never been so 
fortunate as to have seen them ; I do not grow it ; it sells at too high 
a price for such a flower ; if at five shillings instead of five pounds it 
would be more grown for variety’s sake. In my opinion Pompre 
Tennebre is a more decided good thing than either of the above, and 
there are many others quite as deserving a place in a select bed. 

I w'as pleased with your figure of my friend Tyso’s Polydora ; it is 
a very pretty thing, and evidently broke from a Polyphemus breeder; 
I saw a break some few years since from a Polyphemus breeder so 
much like it that I recognised it again as soon as I saw the plate ; 
there are a great many of these breeders in the haRpds of the fancy, 
but their inclination to clear out are like angefe’ visits, few and far 
between. 

May 8, 1843- 
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ARTICLE IV. 

REMARKS ON THE CULTURE OF THE CHRYSANTHEMUM, 

BY CI.BUICUS. 

This being the period of commencing operations with the Chrysan- 
themums in order to secure a vigorous bloom, and observing some 
remarks by an inquirer as to the best mode of treatment, I hastea 
to forward the following, < by pursuing which I have succeeded ad- 
mirably. 

At the end of April I take off suckers or cuttings, the latter soon 
strike root, and place them, after insertion in pots, in a frame kept 
close and moist; as soon as they begin to push I re-pot them inta 
small pots in a rich soil ; after the plants have struck again I give 
them a little air, gradually exposing them as they will bear it, letting 
them have full exposure as soon as fully re-established. 

The shifting of the plants in the earlier part of the summer is par- 
ticularly attended to. If this is neglected, no good after management 
will save them from losing their leaves and looking badly in autumn 
and winter. As soon as they are fairly starting into growth, the top 
of each is nipped out with the finger and thumb, which causes several 
young shoots to spring from the under part of the plant, and thus 
form it into a compact bush. This is repeated two or three times 
with advantage in the earlier part of the season with the free flower- 
ing kinds ; but after the plant is fairly formed it is discontinued, 
otherwise the flowering would be injured. The size of the pots into 
which the plants are shifted depends entirely upon the views of the 
cultivator. Large pots, such as 16’s, 12’8, and 8’s, for the last shift- 
ing, answer well for fine leafy plants; but where this size is inconve- 
nient, of course they are grown in smaller pots, and may be flowered 
well in 32’s and 24’s. 

The soil for their growth can scarcely be too rich ; about equal 
parts of loam, dung, leaf-mould, and sand, make an excellent com- 
post. Manure-water is also an excellent material, with which they 
are watered twice or thrice a-week during the growing season. Ex- 
posed as they are fully to the sun, they require a very abundant supply 
af water, which ought never to be neglected, because if it is, the und^ 
leaves will fall from the plants and make them unsightly. An 
Abundant supply of water, and particularly manure-water, at certain 
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times, rich free soil, judicious ‘‘stopping,” and ordinary management 
in other respects, will always ensure an abundant bloom upon these 
plants in autumn and winter, when we have little else to render our 
greenhouses and conservatories gay. And as they are grown all the 
summer in the open air, those who have a cool vinery or any other 
empty house in the ^autumn, can easily have plenty of flowers at that 
season, with but little extra room. They may be removed to the 
house about the middle of October, when some of the earlier kinds 
are just coming into flower. It is a bad plan to take them in too 
early, as the leaves generally begin to fall soon afterwards. 

Those w ho wish to make very large specimens with little trouble, 
sometimes plant them out in a rich border in April or May, as soon 
as the cuttings are rooted. Here they grow with great luxuriance, 
and are very large and bushy when the time comes for taking them 
up and removing them into the greenhouse. In autumn they are 
taken up carefully, and placed in a shaded situation for a few days, 
until they recover from the effects of the operation, and are then 
taken to the greenhouse. There is another plan for making small 
dwarf flowering specimens, which deserves especial notice. The 
young shoots which have [grown to a considerable length have their 
points “layered ” about the month of August in small pots. As soon 
as they are well rooted they are cut from the parent stock, repotted, 
and placed for a short time in a shaded place until they recover. 
They are then subjected to the same treatment as the others, and ge- 
nerally flower on stems about a foot or eighteen inches in height. I 
had a splendid stack this size last autumn ; after blooming I cut the 
tops off, and placed the plants in a cool frame, sufficient to protect 
from frost, giving air w^henever likely, and fully expose them at the 
epd of March or early in April. 


ARTICLE V. 

ON A NEW METHOD OF POTTING PLANTS. 

m A J^OASHAN OF A LONDON NURSBRY* 

You ft having inserted on former occasions several’ communications 1 
forwarded for the Cabinet, induces me to forward some remarks m 
what has recently been the subject of considerable remark, and is now 
farmed one-shift system of potflng plants. Considerable doubts 
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existed with iwaiiy as to its suitableoess, Imt I thmk enough has now 
been demonstrated in the splendid specimens so treated diiring the 
last year in the collection of Mrs. Lawrence, at Ealing Park, to j«s^ 
tify its adoption where there is plenty of room, and fine specimens be 
the object desired. 

It does not aetonisli me that the “ one-shift ” system has already 
called forth the doubts and opposition of people who have been so 
long accustomed to practise, and that with the best success, a very 
different mode of shifting pot-grown plants. As there is, however, 
a right and a wrong way of doing everything,* success or failure must 
depend upon which of these two opposite modes guides the operation. 
Few of those persons who sift soil for their pot-plants will adopt the 
one-shift system or allow of its being successfully practicable, and 
tl’ey are quite right. Roots, from their nature, diverge out hori- 
zontally, will ahvays (be the pot ever so large) extend tow^ards, and 
soon reach, the side of the ]K)t, and that often in sifted soil, without 
making scarcely a lateral fibre or spongiole ; because it is only at the 
sides that they can receive the necessary quantity of air and moisture, 
and without sufficient of both a plant cannot do well. It is the ab- 
sence of air excluded by the compact nature of the sifted soil run into 
a mass by hand watering, that in a pot prevents the formation of roots 
and fibres in the centre of the ball of earth ; which circumstance, 
joined to the tendency of a body of fine but ill-drained earth to sour 
when watered profusely, occasions the death of plants shifted into too 
large pots by tlie common mode. But when unsifted soil is used, 
thus providing for the admission of air, and guarding against the 
possibility of the soil lunning together (as it is called) ; moreover, 
pieces of porous stone are intermixed with the soil to form reservoirs 
of moisture and air, and at the same time barriers to make the roots 
deviate and divide in their course before they reach the side of the 
pots. To this is added attention to proper drainage, without which 
but comparatively few terrestrial plants w ill do well ; but when so 
treated and have suitable soil, they progress as when grown in their 
natural habitats, and become the finest specimens. And it gives 
them the same means of attaining an early and luxuriant maturity in 
pots ; seeing that, in many places, there is no convenience for having 
appropriate borders or beds in plant-houses, and, where there is, the 
ap^imena cannot be so easily coi^rolledi nor are they at all porUblen 
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Numi^rmis experiments lutTe been made) and it bas been shown that, 
by the common way of potting, no such ends could be brought ab<mt ; 
since plants which Were placed in pots very coimderably larger than 
^hose which they aemed to leqmre, almost invariably miere<l» to 
greater or less degree> from the stagnation of water in the soil. , And 
1^ this evidently formed the chief obstacle to the adop- 

tion of lajge pots for the smallest plants, it was very justly thought 
that anything which could be employed to drain effectually the entire 
mass of earth so that no water could stagnate therein, would give the 
means of allowing young plants in pots all the benefits which they 
would derive from being planted in beds. 

To promote this object small specimens were shifted from what are 
called sixty-sized pots, to those which were nine inches or more in 
diameter, using a turfy fibrous soil, divested of none of its rougher 
matters, and mixing with it a quantity of broken sandstone, in pieces 
from a quarter to half an inch square. By the united aid of the 
turfy and vegetable matters in the soil, and the fragments of stone 
scattered throughout, it was thus kept porous and open, without even 
a tendency to become hardened, consolidated, saturated, or sour; and 
the plants throve in it with the rapidity and health of those which 
were placed in a border, while, being situated nearer the glass, and 
more subjected to the agency of air, &c., they began to flower much 
sooner, and more abundantly. 

Since these first investigations were made, the system has been 
pursued very extensively by Mr. Goode, the very skilful gardener of 
Mrs. Lawrence, and produced results of a most astonishing nature. 
Applied to Heaths and New Holland plants particularly, it has effected 
wonders. Some species of the former were so potted last spring, 
from the cutting-pots in which they had been struck, immediately to 
large pots, nine, ten, or more inches across, and placed in frames 
near the glass, with abundance of air during summer, a current being 
admitted at the bottom of the frame, being raised by a brick at each 
end« The issue has been that, in the autumn, the specimens were a 
foot high, and singularly bushy ; for a few that devel^e lateral shoots 
with the greatest slowness and scarcity, were Ifrgdy and liberally 
furnished with them. Other and freer-growing kinds had formed) in 
the same period, and by the like treatment, specimens nearly eighteen 
inches high, of the most compact and perfect figure, and had twice 
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shown a disposition to flower^ which Mims repressed only that they 
might bloom better in the present ywir. 

lathe case of some New Holland plants, 'the effects were ermi 
more astounding* Beautiful specimens, from one to two higln 
and as dense and spreading as could be desired, and in an admirable 
flowering condition, were obtained In one season* In most instances 
their bushinesa had been produced by repeatedly stopping their, 
shoots, but others naturally became so. 

I had several opportunities of seeing the plan, from its first adoption 
by Mr. Goode up to the present month (May), and I repeat, its 
effects are astonishing. 

-i. 

The plants are thus brought nearer to a state of nature, while, at 
the same time, they have all the aid which art can give ; and it is 
quite clear that their existence in a soil which does not impede the 
extension of the roots till they arrive at a given boundary, is in the 
Iiighest degree favourable to all the purposes of the culturist. They 
advance more healthily and uninterruptedly; and they are better 
] prepared for fulfilling the design of a free development of flowers. 

This mode of treatment causes the plants in the first, or at most 
the second season, to form bushy specimens, so that they soon form 
objects of beauty ; arriving at a prime condition thus early they sus- 
tain blooming without injury, which is often fatally injurious when 
grown in the old system of re-potting, &c. 

I have observed in the Cabinet that the Conductor has fre- 
quently directed correspondents to employ soil not sifted, and a free 
drainage ; and in this one-shift system these are the very essentials 
to success. A layer of broken pots two inches deep should be at the 
bottom of the pot, upon which place pieces of turfy soil to two or 
three inches more depth, or some mosr to the same thickness when 
]>ressed. The compost should not be sifted, but chopped, retaining 
the fibrous material as much as possible, and even stones, if not larger 
than a pigeon’s egg. A pot being filled up in this way, the young 
\)lant is to be planted in it, taking care to have the hole of the plant 
liigher than the other portion of the earth in the pot, for it often hap- 
pens when water is allowed to settle most at the centre, round the hole, 
that the tender kinds die in consequence. This is particularly the 
case with Ericas, Epacrises, [^Pimeleas, Leschenaultias, and similar 
delicate plants. These particulars in the general being attended to. 
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and to those kinds which are not naturally inclined to be bushy, the 
stopping of the leading shoots twice or thrice in the growing season, 
and it is readily done by pinching off, plants of any desirable feature, 
of form, size, and beauty can thus be obtained. The specimens at 
Mrs. Lawrence’s, and others which no doubt will be exhibited at the 
forthcoming show's at the Chisw'ick and Surrey Gardens, fully prove 
the superiority of the system. 


PART IL 

LIST OF NEW ANfi RARE PLANTS. 

Beoonia cocciNKA. Scarlet-flowered. (Pax. Mag. Bot.) Begoniaceae. Mo- 
iiaecia Polyandria. In our number for last March, p. Co, we inserted a list of 
numerous kinds of this very interesting genus, which we saw in the collection at 
Kew. The present species is a valuable addition ; it was discovered on the Organ 
Mouutnins ul Brazil, by Mr. Lobb, the collector of Messrs. Veitch, nurserymen, 
of Kxeter, with whom it has bloomed, and it appears yaob able will continue to do 
so the greater part of the year. The plant grows about half a yard high, ever- 
green shrub, branching freely, and producing numerous drooping panicles of 
bright rich red flowers, having the spaces between tlie projecting angles shaded 
off to white, giving a very striking and beautiful contrast to the rich red of the 
other parts. We saw a fine specimen of it in bloom at Mrs. Lawrence’s, of 
Ealing Park. It is one of the most ornamental objects for the stove or warm 
greenhouse j and, in addition to its beauty, the long period of its blooming gives 
it a claim for a situation wherever it can be grown. 

XiOBELiA EKiNus oRANDiFLOKA. Large-flowcred. (Pax. Mag. Bot.) Lobeli* 
aceaj. Pentandria Monogynia. The flowers of this plant are much larger than 
those of the well-known charming prostrate L. crinus, and of a deeper blue. It 
is, like the latter, a very pretty dwarf ornament for the greenhouse, or for edgings 
to beds, vases, &c., in the flower gaiden. We have had it grown extensively for 
edgings, and have had it bloom from the early part of May to November. There 
is a white-flowered kind, an hybrid, we understand, which contrasts well with the 
blue. For edgings to the borders in a conservatory it is peculiarly adapted, the 
flowers only rising about four inches high, and blooming so profusely. 

Mbdinjlla EKXTijROPiiYLLA. Reddisli-leaved. (Pax. Mag. Bot.) Melasto- 
maceae. Dccandria Monogynia, An evergreen shrub from the Himalayan 
mountains, in the East Indies, and sent to the collection at Chatsworth, where it 
has bloomed. The plant is near a yard high, with large deep green foliage, and 
blooms profusely when grown in either the stove, greenhouse, or conservatory. 
The flowers are produced in axillary cymes, on what is termed the bare parts of 
brnnche.s, something in the way of the Mezerenm. Each blossom is near an 
inch across, of u rich pink colour, not much unlike some of the kinds of peaches. 

Denubobium cmjWENATUM. Sweet-smellbg. (Bot. Mag. 4013.) Orchi- 
dacea*. Gynandria Monandria. A native of the Malay islands. It has bloomed 
at Kew. The flowers are delightfully fragrant, white, each blossom being about 
two inches across, produced in long spikes. 

Stiomaphxllum UETEBopHiLLUM. VariouS'lcaved. f^ot. Mag. 4014.) 
Malpighiacea?. Decandria Trigynia. Sent from Buenos Ayres to Messrs. 
Veitch's, It is a showy and handsome climber, growing and blooming freely, 
either in the hothouse or warm greenhouse. 1 he foliage is of a dark green 
above, oval-shaped, about three inches long. The flowers are produced in 
umbeU, several in each, of a rich yellow colour, and each bloom is au inch 
across. 
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SiPKOCAMPYiiOS i.ONORP£DUNct7LiiTus. LoQg fiower«8talked, (Bot* Mag. 
4015.) Lobeliaceaj. Pentandria Monogynia. (Synonym Lobelia pedicillaris.) 
Seeds of it were sent by Mr. Gardner from the Organ Mountains of Brazil. It 
is of a similar habit to the S. bicolor, having the flowers on long ibotstalks. The 
corolla is about three inches long, of a dark purplish red, with the terminating 
segments yellow and green. 

Onciuium michocuilum. Small-lipped. (Bot. Reg. 23.) Orchidace®. 
Oynatidiia Monaudria. From Guatemala. It has bloomed in the cullectiuii of 
J. C. Harter, Estp, of Broughton, near Manchester. The flowers are very fra- 
grant, produced abundantly in large panicles, each blossom being about au inch 
and a half across. The sepals are of au olive-brown j petals of a violei-crimsou ; 
lip snow-white, with a few small spots and a yellow stain at the centre. 

IpOMiBA. CYMOSA. The white-cluster Ipomaea. (Bot. Reg. 24.) Coiivolvu- 
laceaa. Pentaudria Monogyriia. From Java and other parts of Asia. It is a 
perennial plant of great beauty, blooming most profusely in the stove at 
Mrs. Lawrence’s, during winter, forming handsome festoons of snow-wlnte 
yellovv-eyod llowers, with five yellow plaits. Each flower is about an iucli and 
a half across. It deserves a place in every warm greenhouse, conservatory, or 
stove. 

RnouoDENDRON RoLLisoKii. The flowers of this very handsome hybrid are of 
a rich crimson-reil, with a pink tinge inside, and produced on a close head. It is 
one of the handsomest of tliis class of coloured ones, hut too tender to withstand 
the severe winters in the open air, requiring a much warmer situation than 
R. arboreura. 

EciiiUM rBTu.EUM. Tlic Rock Bugloss. (Bot. Reg. 20.) Boraginacem. 
Pentaudria Monogyuia. It is a little pretty-flowering hardy evergreen erect- 
growing shrub, which blooms very freely in April and May. It will do equally 
well ill the greenhouse, and is beautifully ornamental. The flowers are of a 
rosy-pink before opening, changing tiieu to a pretty bright light blue. It has 
bloomed in the greenhouse at the London Horticultural Society’s garden. It 
deserves to be in every collection. 


NEW PLANTS NOTICKU IN BOTANICAL IlKGlSTBft, NOT I'lGUllKn. 

PoYA rkcurvata. A Bromeliaceous plant (Pineapple tribe), from Brazil. 
The leaves are three feet and a half long and two inches broad. The flowt r-stem 
rises to near six feet high, liaving a spike, about a foot long, of white flowers. 
It has flowered in the Brussels botanic garden. 

PxTCAiRNiA UNDULATA. A plant of the same tribe as the Pnya, from Brazil. 
The flower-stem rises to near u yard high. The spike of flowers is about a foot 
long; the flowers ure scarlet. 

Catua PANicuLATA. A plant of the Celastraceoiis order, about three feet 
high, supposed to come from the East Indies. The flowers are small, of a 
greenish white. 

IIyduomestus maculatus. Of the Acanthaceoiis order. The flowers are 
yellow. 

Riiodostoma oAiiDENoiDES. A Gardenia- like bushy plant, not of much 
interest. 

Abridhs VIRENS. A fine plant from Java. The flowers are sweet-scented, 
white-stained, and spotted with deep lilac. It has recently bloomed with 
Messrs. Loddiges. 

OxYLOBiUM OBOVATnuc. This pretty greenhouse shrubby plant has just 
bloomed with Mr. Low, of the Clapton nursery. The flowers orange-yellow, with 
A red keel. 

BossiiEA PANCtFOLiA. This pretty flowering bushy greenhouse plattt has also 
bloomed with Mr* Low. The flowers are yellow and crimson* 
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IbsmiA jii^ooAitiPA* A pliinl frens ^ StrEn Hhm coUmp wlikh ItM 
y^ekitly bl^wfiMd with Mr* Groom. The iowem are not of mueh lahe^it^ M m’ 
4lngy naak^ oolonr. 

Go^oona tiioncata. From Mekieo. Thd flowers are of a pale straw eo^iir, 
with purplish speckles and yellowish Up. 

Aoaoxa 8PSCTABILI8. Introduced from the Swan River colony by Mes^. 
Lucombe and Co., of Exeter. It is a beautiful pinnated leaved plant, with 
erect racemes of deep yellow balls of flowers. It is one of the finest of this lovely 
tribe of flowers, and highly ornamental for the greenhouse* 

KpiDEwnRVM aubvscula. From Mexico, The flowers are of a dull chocolate 
colour, having a small patch of yellow in the middle of the labellum. 

Cbanothus niVABiCATUs. A beautiful hardy spiny shrubby plant, from Cali- 
fornia, bearing a profusion of its clusters of blue flowers. It has recently been 
raised In the garden of the Horticultural Society. 

Eria floribunda. From Sincapore^ sent by Mr. Cuming to Messrs. Lod- 
diges. The flowers are small, pink, produced in close spreading racemes. 

PiTCAiRNiA micrantiia. From Rio. It has just bloomed in the gardens of 
Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., M.P., Carcleu, in Cornwall. It is a very small- 
growing species. The flower scape is about nine inches high. The flowers are 
white, about a quarter of an inch across. 


PART III. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

QUERIES. 

On Gentianella. — When is the best time to transplant the Gentianella, and 
what is the best course of treatment to pursue with it. An early reply by some 
reader of the Cabinet will oblige 

Lucy. 

[We grow it well in a sandy loam, in a dry situation. It increases rapidly 
too ; we part the offsets from the parent plants about the end of March, and 
from a few roots have now made a considerable increase in two seasons.^ 
Conductor.] 


On Indian Azaleas. — My Azalea indicas have just gone out of bloom, should 
I now keep them in the greenhouse, or turn them out to the open air to perfect 
their shoots. 

A Beginner. 

[Keep them in the greenhouse in a shady but airy situation, till the shoots 
have extended their length, then place them in a shady sheltered place in the 
open air to form their flower buds. In a recent Number some directions for 
general treatment was given, to which we refer our correspondent.— Con- 
BUOTOR.] 

On Impregnation of Flowers.— I am much pleased with the very great 
improvement recently produced in the beautiful tribe of flmyerithe Fuchsias by 
hybridization. I am desirous of raising seedlings of thefsame family, having 
procured some very distinct flowering ones for the purpose of impregnation. I 
shall be glad of a little information how I am to proceed in the process, being 
unacquainted with its particulars. 

[Just betore the blossom is fully expanded, the little slender thread-like 
iubstouces which have tmall clubbed heads, that containing pollen (a powder) 
must have the heodt clipped away, leaving untouched the stronger eexttie tub* 
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ilicu ^notlie^r Itin^ brin^ ^tb»r the plant, ora hloa8oin« a»4 dost 
the snmmU aliho centre body retained where the thread4ike onea were cut 
away by the^ powder (pollen). Protect the blossom so impregnated ftom bees, 
by coyerii^ it for a few days with a piece of gause> and let no water be sprinkled 
upon it.'^CoNUUCTOH.] 


REMARKS. 

LONDON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The first General Exhibition took place at the Chiswick Gardens on Saturday, 
the I3tli May. The gardens were in the highest keeping; the splendid Wis- 
taria sinensis was iu full flower ; while many of the Hawthorns, Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas, &c., greatly enlivened the scene with their gay blossoms. Since last 
season, the small piece of water which stretched across tne arboretum has been 
tilled up; so that the company was able to promenade the lawns without having 
to seek and pass over the crowded bridges. In the large conservatory the plants 
were in a most remarkably vigorous state ; and a specimen of Dolichos lignosus, 
laden with its pretty j)iak flowers, with Harden bergia macrophylla, equally 
covered with bloom, the two being placed opposite each other, ancf nearly unit- 
ing in the centre, had a sjdendid eflect. The favourableness of the weather 
drew a considerable assemblage of visitors. Above 4,800 received admission. 

In the tents set apart for flowers, the splendour of other seasons was well sus- 
tained, there being only a trifling deficieucy in the number of larger collections. 
Instances of superior cultivation were particularly numerous, and some of the 
specimens in which this was observable, excelled, perhaps, all that has ever been 
witnessed, even in these notoriously rich exhibitions. The general aspect of 
plants ofthis class indicated a decided advancement in the art of culture, aud 
this was especially noticeable in those which had been treated according to the 
liberal method of potting recently adopted, and which consists in transferring 
plants at once from the smallest pots to the largest, which they are capable of 
filling. As the plan thus referred to was best exemplified in the large collection 
of Mr. Goode, gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, of Ealing Park, we shall give them 
the first place in our report. Tlie collection was grand in the extreme. It filled, 
within a very little, one side of the principal tent. This collection did not 
consist so much of new things, as of large specimens of excellent but compara- 
tively old plants. Foremost stood a large specimen of Euphorbia splendens, six 
feet in height, and nearly eight feet in diameter, beautifully studded with its 
rich crimson velvet flowers. At the back of this were bushes, nearly as large, of 
Cytisus racemosus, microphylla, and rhodophnaca ; Polygala oppositifolia and 
cordifolia, Chorozuma cordilolia, and Azalea phoBiiicea, indica alba, lateritia, 
variegata, and many other hybrid varieties. These plants^ were admirably 
grouped as to colour, and inculcate a lesson which we hope will not be lost on 
some of the other exhibitors. Among the plants which formed the frontline 
were many beautiful thiiig.s, such as Leschenaultia fonno^a and Baxter!, large 
globular-formed plants, with the branches depending round the sides of the pots, 
and covered witli bloom ; Eriostemon cusjndatum; Zicbya pannosa and inophylla, 
trained on trellises, and the bloom almost hiding the foliage ; Gompholobium 
polymorphum, Tropaeolum tricoloruro, and a great variety of dwarf-growing 
plants. In point of health, size, and quantity of bloom, nothing could excel the 
plants in this collection. Most of the young plants had been grown on the 
“ one-shift system” of potting, and were a very sufficient contradiction to the 
statement that plants will not bloom freely in large pots ; while most of the large 
plants bore evidence of having received a larger shift than it is customary to give 
them. A lovely specimen of Chorozeraa glyciuifolia—so difficult to manage—- 
was particularly noticeable. 

In addition to this general collection, there was a specimen from Mr. Goode, 
which, as an instance of superlative beauty and admirable cultivation, was in 
every way astonishing. It was the Pimelea spectahilis, tke extreme delicacy 
apd grace of which will be familiar to most growers of new plants. The sped- 
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men in qwestioti was about two* feet high, from three to four feet across^ and 
forming a round head of bloom quite down to the pot. The clusters of flowers 
were so close, ns almost to touch each other; and there must have been, alto- 
gether, above 200 bunches of blossom. The peculiar feature of the plant, how- 
ever, was that it was equally perfect on all sides, and presented an entire sheet 
of inflorescence. Probably, the next most extraordinary specimen was one of 
Chorozema cordatura, shown in a smaU collection by Mr. Clark, gardener to T. 
Smith, Ksq., Shirley Park. This plant, which commonly grows in a loose ragged 
manner, was about five feet in height, and between three and four in breadth, 
and though merely a bulb, without any apparent training, was as thoroughly 
branched all round as if it had been fastened on a barrel-shaped trellis. It had 
clearly been broughtto its state of bushiness and denseness by frequent pruning 
of the growing shoots; and when of the requisite size, its laterals had been 
suffered to grow naturally, when they had acquired a half-drojping position, 
flowering from all their extremities. The wonderful perfectness of the specimen 
was only exceeded by its peculiarly graceful and showy appearance. Near the latter 
plant, and likewise in one of the smaller collections, was the well-known and hand- 
some Zichya coccinea, in an exceedingly fine condition. It was trained to a fiat 
trellis, about three feet high, and from four to five feet across; and besides pre- 
senting a dense mass of foliage, it was most profusely decorated with bloom. 
Being in a very large pot, it seemed to have been cultivated after the system of 
potting before alluded to, and was certainly a magnificent proof of its appro- 
priateness. Another specimen which may be mentioned as an example of 
superior management, was of Anagallis moneili major, and came from Mr. Hogan, 
gardener to H. Pownall, Esq. It was fixed to a flat trellis, four feet high, and 
of an equal width, and exhibited an almost continuous front of deep-blue blossoms. 
Nothing could exceed its beauty, save the skill with which it was treated, and 
which was most meritorious. The plant might be taken as an evidence of how 
art, properly applied, will give to plants of naturally limited growth the dimen- 
f>ious and splendour of the most magnificent. From the size of the pot, we con- 
clude that this also had been subjected to the “ one-shift system ’’ of potting. 

Besides the contribution from Mrs. Lawrence, already spoken of, there was 
only one other large collection, and this was from Mr. Frazer, nurseryman, of 
Lea Bridge Road. It included three specimens, which may be deemed parti- 
cularly worthy of remark. They were Hardenbergia monophylla and longora- 
cemosa, and Azalea indica phccnicea. The first two wore supported by a small 
cylindrical trellis, about two feet in height, from the sides and top of which the 
racemes of flowers shot up in peculiar vigour, while the young branches that had 
grown taller than the stakes, depended in an elegant manner : for the richness 
and size of the racemes as well as blossoms, and for the desirable feature of being 
alike handsome on all sides, these two plants were among the finest at the 
exhibition. The Azalea is pointed out, thus specifically, because it was grown 
in a more natural manner than is usual with the members of that genus; it was 
about three feet high, with such an abundance of branches, leaves, and flowers, 
that the eye could not penetrate it from any point. The plan of keeping these 
plants thus dwarf and compact is unquestionably preferable to the more artificial 
mode of training them to the front, so as to show all their flowers from one side ; 
on the same principle that a house which is appropriately ornamented on all 
sides, pleases more than one which is merely decorated in front ; and also 
because it is the perfection of art lo conceal its processes, which cannot be done 
if only one face of a plant is fit to be looked at. The principal other plants 
from Mr. Frazer were Hovea Celsi, four feet high, well bloomed, and in good 
health ; Pimelea linifolia and lanata, each very bushy, and full of pretty white 
blossom ; Podolobium staurophyllum, four feet in height, extremely handsome ; 
Eutaxia myrtifolia, treated as a small standard, with the br^ches hanging 
down, burdened with fiowers ; Rhododendron tigriniim, Sotruwhlt stnnted, and 
therefore having smaller fiowers than usual, but splendidlf' clothed with their 
heads of deep crimson ; Epacris grandiflora, about four feet high, and in beauti- 
ful vigour; Chorozema macrophylla, on a trellis, blooming freely, but too 
fpmidly trained ; Pimelea decussata, four feet in height, and as bushy as possi- 
ble; Daviesia latifolia, much improved by being trained round a barrel-shaped 
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I>Mlcbella and cereeflora, very lovely with their snowy blossoms ; 
and Fhysolobium carinatum» a rather interesting climber. The prizes for 20 
exotics were competed for by Mr, Green, gardener to SirE. Antrobus, Bart., and 
Mr. Hunt, gardener to Miss Traill, of Hayes. The collection of Mr. Green in- 
cluded a hat^some plant of Kpiphyllum speciosum, which was grafted on one of 
the strong and tall-growing species of Cereus ; this gave it an uncommon luxu- 
riance, ai^d likewise strengthened the flowers. Ttie plant formed a kind of 
dwarf-standard with a drooping head. Other specimens were Ixora coccinea, in 
a splendid condition; Chorozema varium, a complete thicket, finely studded 
with bloom ; the white-flowered Indian Azalea, five feet high and the same 
breadth, very lovely ; a good plant of Kpacris grandittora ; Zichya paunosa, in a 
markedly healthy and prolific state ; Azalea indica variegata, a plant grafted 
on a standard stock, with a pendant head, growing to one face, and blooming so 
thickly that the blossoms could hardly open fully ; A. Greeni, a large mass of 
superb deep crimson ; a noble plant of the double red Azalea ; and Podolobium 
staurophylium, liberally cultivated and flowered. Mr. Huat'’s collection com- 
prised a specimen of Boronia serrulata, about two feet in Vieigbt and diameter, 
and as near perfection as anything of the kind could be brought j a grand plant 
ofPimelea spectabilis, which would have been little inferior to Mr. Goode’s 
specimen had its flowers been better expanded and its branches been brought 
down more at the sides, so as to hide the stem. The amazingly rapid growth of 
ibis species renders it one of the most valuable of greenhouse snrub^, for Mr. 
Hunt’s specimen was, comparatively, quite a small one last year. There was, 
further, from Mr. Hunt, Gompholobium polymorphum, on a large and somewhat 
convex trellis, and blooming freely ; Eutaxia myrtifolia, flve feet high, a valuable 
plant for a high house ; Acacia verticillata, ten feet in height, and very elejgant ; 
Tropseolum tricolorum, literally mantling a w ide trellis with its specious inflor- 
escence ,* a large plant of Chorozema varium, evincing superior culture ; Erioste- 
mon buxifolium, very well grown ; a trained plant of Hillwynia speciosa, full of 
blossom, though inappropriately treated ; and a specimen of Hovea Celsii, 
which, having acquired a bare stem, had been twisted or coiled several times at 
the bottom. As an exhibitor of the groups of six, Mr. Clark, gardener to T. 
Smith, Esq., Shirley Park, sent Leschenaultia formosa, well clothed with foliage, 
thoroughly filled up with branches, flowering in the utmost profusion, and three 
feet across ; Daviesia latifolia, four feet high, and favourably cultivated, as well 
as flowered ; Boronia denticulata, four feet in height, full of lateral shoots and 
blossoms j and Corrsea speciosa, also four feet high, and tolerably well filled up. 
In the same class, Mr, Clarke, gardener to W. Block, Esq., showed Polygala 
acuminata, a little tree four feet high, magnificently decked with showy purplish 
bloom ; and Chorozema Henchmanni, much more healthy than it is commonly 
seen. Another competitor under this head was Mr. Pawley, of Bromley, who 
sent a noble specimen of Pimelea decussata, the blossoms of which were not, 
however, sufficiently expanded ; with Chdrozema varium, remarkably well- 
bloomed, but having the branches unnaturally arranged in a flat surface. Mr. 
Hogan, gardener to H. Pownall, Esq., was a further contributor of six plants, 
amung which were Cannichaelia australis, treated as a standard, and having a 
spreading half-pendulous head, the branches composing which were all envolo^d 
in pretty lilac flowers, which have a pleasant odour; a white Indian Azalea, 
small, yet very handsomely flowered ; and Clematis Sieboldi, on a flat trellis, 
blooming abundantly. The fifth collection of six was from Mr. Bruce, gardener 
to B. Miller, Esq., Collier’s Wood, Mitcham, and contained Aphelexi* hurnilis, 
admirably grown ; a plant which seems to bloom with equal freedom every suc- 
cessive year ; Pimelea spectabilis, a dwarf and very lovely specimen, showing 
that the species is attractive when quite young ; Polygala cordit'oHa, four feet 
high, with drooping branches and very magnificent ; Diosma uniflora, more than 
ortiinarily close in its habits, and a striking example of good cultivation; 
Leschenaultia formosa, an excellent specimen ; and Azalea Gledstanesii, singu- 
larly well bloomed. Of Cacti, there was a superb plant of Cereus specioMssimus 
from Mr. Goode, gardener to Mrs. Lawrence ; also capital specimens of Epi- 
pbyllutn speciosum and Ackermanni from Mr. Clark, gardener to W. Block, 
Esq. Mr. Block produced, moreover, a Cereus, called Scotti. It was grafted 
VoL. XI. No. 124. N 
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on C. spedosUsimus, is a good dealVilce 0. fiageUifbrmis in habit, though 
it is much stronger, has brighter green stems, fewer spines, and far larger 
flowers, which are of a redder colour, with a tinge of blue* It is a very nne 
kind. In another collection exhibited by Mr. Hunt, gardener to Miss Traill, 
were Daviesia mimosoides, four feet high, finely cultured ; Eriostemon cuspida- 
turn, two feet high, in the finest health ; and a large and exceedingly handsome 

E lant of Erica Hartnelli, The Azaleas constituted, as they always do, the most 
rilliant objects at this exhibition. Mr. Green, gardener to Sir E. Antrobus, 
Bart., exhibited A. i. variegata and lateritia, each about three feet high, and 
magnificently ladened with their exquisitely-formed flowers; Gledstanesii, of 
the same height, and very good ; Greeni, covered with its rich blossoms; hy- 
brida, a close pyramid of pale lilac bloom ; the double red sort, six feet in height, 
and quite gorgeous ; and speciosissima, one of Mr. Smith’s seedlings, a very 
large and showy flower. From Mr. Falconer, gardener to A. Palmer, Esq., 
Cheam, there were variegata and lateritia, in a very dwarf condition, with the 
branches hanging down over the pot, and rendered specially beautiful by having 
so many leaves, from amongst which the flowers gleamed forth in great numbers. 
These two plants were more interesiing, because less artificial, than any that 
were taller and trained to a flat surface; and they appeared to have been raised 
from cuttings, instead of being grafted on other kinds. Conway’s Seedling, 
with rich crimson flowers ; splendens, four feet high, and appropriately branch- 
ing ; pulchra. four feet in height, forming a cone of dilicate lilac blossoms ; a 
good plant of Rawsoiii, with brilliant deep crimson inflorescence ; the double red 
variety, on a trellis five feet high ; Bianca, a seedling white, with flowers larger 
than the common white ; and the old sinensis, which is surpassed by few hi 
point of ornament, were likewise from Mr. Falkner. Mr. Smith, of Norbiton, 
sent a quantity of bis seedlings, of which incomparabile, with semidouble pale 
crimson flowers, and fulgens, a gorgeous red-blossomed variety, were the best. 
The latter was the most distinct. Of Heaths, Mr. Goode, gardener to Mrs. 
Lawrence, contributed a collection, in which were E. Beanmontiana, a very 
dwarf plant, of which scarcely anything could be seen but its numerous light 
pink flowers ; a very bad specimen of a variety of E, Massoni, miscalled E. 
Sprengelti ; E. mundula, low, pretty, and nicely grown; a new variety of E. 
Lmnaeoides, with large, many, and speciosus flowers ; K. sulphurea, a yellow- 
flowered sort, of a graceful style of growth ; E. mutabilis, a pretty specimen ; E. 
grandinosa, with white flowers, three feet high, very excellent ; E. ovata, a good 
specimen, with small pink flowers ; E. pinifolia discolor, with the habit of a 
Pine, cleverly grown ; and E. cerinthoides, with light hairy leaves, and drooping 
clusters of bright scarlet blooms, the plant two feet in height. From Mr. Green, 
there were E, Hartnelli, E. persoluta, and E, Bowieana, each about two feet 
high, and in admirable condition. From Mr. Dawson, of Brixton Hill, E. preg- 
nans, very fine ; E. oclorata alba, beautifully grown ; E. propendens^ a good 
plant, and particularly lovely ; with a nice little specimen of E. Hartnelli. Mr. 
Brazier, gardener to W, H. Storey, Esq., sent E. odorata rosea ; E, epistomia, 
good, yellow flowered ; E. Hartnelli, a very handsome plant ; and K. vestita 
alba, singularly well-bloomed. There was an extraordinary specimen of E. 
Hartnelli from Mr. Hunt, gardener to Miss Traill ; and an excellent one from 
Mr. Clarke, gardener to W. Block, Esq. In the tribe of climbers, the influence 
of the one-shift” method of potting was conspicuously apparent; rooreespe- 
dially in the genera Zichya and Kcnnedya, the species of which seem to luxuriate 
and bloom with singular prodigality, under such treatment. Mr. Goode, who 
brought a collection, had Kennedya Marryattro, three feet high, fastened to^a 
cylindrical trellis, in the most robust health and flowering very regularly all over 
the trellis ; Hardenbergia Comptoniuna, supported by a similar trellis, four feet 
in height, and a fine instance of superior culture ; Zichya dil^ata, three feet in 
height, very showy ; Zichya inophylla, four feet high, 8p|3ndlB[ ; Hardenbergia 
monophylla, on a cylindrical trellis, five feet above the jmt, truly magnificent ; 
Echites suberecta, unhealthy, and not blooming well ; Stephahotis floribundus, 
very large, but the flowers only imperfectly developed ; Tropseolum tricolorum, 
on an ornamental trellis covering the pot, healthy and beautiful ; Gompbolobium 
polymorphum, pretty good ; an admirable plant of Chorozema spectabile, cover- 
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kind of itclUS) four foot in hoigUt^ and with a piodigious *p ian tity 
01 nowers j and a new plautj* seemingly allietl to Caelogjf^ne, with bold upright 
racemes of very showy purplish blossoms. Mr. Clark, gardener to T. Smith, 
Esq., Shirley Park, furnished another collection of climbers, among which were 
Hardenbergia monophylla and longeracemosa, in a maguiheunt flowering con- 
dition ; Manettia bicolor, three feet high, and beautifully grown, having pleasing 
red and yellow flowers; Kennedya nigricans, dwarf and handsome, with numer- 
ous racemes of its curious blackish and yellow blooms ; Zichya glabrata, four 
feet broad, unusually verdant and free-flowering ; Tropeoulum tricolurum, sup- 
ported by a branching and bushy stick, without any training, and having a 
nighly natural and delightful aspect ; Mauraudya Barclayana, on a narrow cy- 
lindrical trellis, which eicpands greatly at the top, where the flowers were abundant 
and large ; and Hoya carnosa, trained to a barrel-shaped trellis, on which, while 
in the healthiest possible state, it was producing many bunches of its sweet coat- 
like blossoms. Zichya glabrata, Kennedya prostrata, and Brachysema latifolium, 
were from Mr. Clarke, gardener to W. Block, Esq., but in no way remarkable. 

There was quite an average display, both in numbers aud quality, of the 
charming tribe of Orchidacese, and these obtained, as in former years, a con- 
siderable amount of the visitors’ attention. Mr. Goode, gardener to Mrs. Law- 
rence, contributed a variety of Stanhopea tigriiia, probably S. Devouiana, with 
very dark blotches in the flower ; a fine plant of the elegant Oncidiuin divarica- 
tum ; O. luridum, particularly healthy, aud flowering liberally ; O. papilio, the 
much'sdmired Imtterfly- plant, in high health; Dendrobium cupreum, an im- 
mense plant, with many noble racemes of its pale coppery yellow-coloured 
flowers ; Bletia superba, a species with large and remarkably rich purplish crim- 
son blossoms ; Epidendrum crassifolium, indicating how beautiful the species is 
when properly managed ; Chysis aurea, perfectly healthy ; a new species of 
Epidendrum, near E. selligerum ; aud the stately Cyrtopera Andersonii, throw- 
ing up several strong spikes of showy yellow blooms. Maxillaria Deppii, with 
nearly twenty of its interesting blossoms, which come up before the leaves; M. 
aromatica, flowering in its ordinary profusion, aud shedding a delicious aro- 
matic fragrance ; Oattleya intermedia, with a good scape of bloom ; a variety of 
C, Mossi®, very splendid, with three flowers on one of the scapes; a species of 
Catasetum, with strange dingy brown flowers ; Oncidiuin pule helium, one of the 
prettiest of the genus ; O. stramineum, small but pleasing; an apparently new 
species of Epidendrum, with dense and short upright spikes of whitish flowers; 
E. inacrochiium, particularly robust; E. primuliuum, with gracefully-spreading 
panicles of pretty blossoms ; an enormous plant of Acanthophippium bicolor, the 
blossoms of which formed quite a bed on the surface of the pot and around the 
pseudo-bulbs ; the delicate white-flowered Burlingtonia veuusta ; the brownish- 
flowered variety of Vanda Roxburghii, Camarotis purpurea, with its long racemes 
of deep pink blossom ; and the strange Coryauthes raacrautha, were from Mr. 
Mylam, gardener to S. Rucker, Esq., 'Wandsworth. Mr. Hunt, gardener 
to Miss Traill, supplied a nice plant of the lovely Dendrobium pulchelluin, 
another of D. Pierardii, trained in an upright manner, to the shape of a 
cone, but not looking so well as when suffered to haug down naturally, and 
Oncidium flexuosum, fixed round a low trellis, which prevents it iroin rambling 
so much as it would otherwise do. Brassia verrucosa, a rather scarce species, 
with curious little warty substanbes on the lip of the flower, was sent, in a very 
verdant state, by Mr. Edmonds, gardener to the Duke of Devonshire, at Chis- 
wick. Dendrobium densiflorum, bearing two racemes of flowers on one of its 
splendid stems, and one on another, came from Mr. Gunner, gardener to Sir G. 
Lariient, Bart* G. Barker, Esq., of Birmingham, furnished Peristeria Hum- 
boldti, a new species, with long pendant scapes of yellowish flowers, which are 
much spotted aud blotched with chocolate, and Cycnoches pentadactylon, ano- 
ther new plant, having the flowers banded with dark brown like those of C. ma- 
culatum, but altogether larger and darker. Both these last are handsome plants^ 
though their flowers are wanting in any very decided or showy colour. 

A variety of valuable plants was exhibited as single specimens. Doryanmes 
excelsa was shown in flower by Mr. Hardie, gardener to J. J arrett, Esq. It had 
a tall flowsr-stem, 15 or 20 feet in height, surmounted by a large bunch of very 
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JEketeip# was a S|daiidid%^imsn of ai^ipmprialataititii ; it mm. two 
and so compact 4bst the neat white fioweis exposed almost the onlf- vhnhle 
Burfhc^: itls oo^ of the most deservkg of tlwm^ greenhouse ehrabs. l!roiii ||r« . 
Frost, gardener to Lady GmviUe, there y at a ipechnen of OauiUs cermta, Srhkh 
has uoddiflg flowers, of a very clear paleyellow tint; An eacessively beautiful pknt 
of the white ImUan Atalea, about two feet in height^ Wp^fi^om Mr. Jones, gardener 
to Sir Moore Disney. Ziehya pannosa, covering a flat trellis three feet high, 
was richly laden with flowers, from Mr. Stanley, gardener to H. Becens, Esq* 
A plant ol Azalea indica variegata, not more than six inches high, yet a mass iS 
blossoms, and in the healthiest condition, came from Mr. Busby, gardener to J, 
Ricardo, Esq., of Sunning Hill. J. Allnut, Esq., produced a highly verdant 
and vigorous jilant of Erica sulphurea, but it had few expanded flowers, Mr. 
Clarke, gardener to W. Block, Esq., exhibited a superior specimen of Erica 
Hartnelh. And Mr. Hughes, gardener to Mrs. Rogers, of Tooting, brought a 
plant of Chorozema Henchmanui, tolerably well bloomed, four feet in height, 
though somewhat ragged. 

Of new or scarce plants, them were present Siphocampylus betulaefolius, from 
Mr. Green, gardener to Sir E. Autrobus, Bart., in the highest order, and pro- 
ducing its scarlet and yellow blossoms very freely ; Manettia bicolor, also from 
Mr. Green, five feet high, on a barrel-shaped trellis, and beautifully in flower. 
Rhododendron chrysolectron grandifiorum, a new variety, from Mr. Smith, of 
Norbiton, with large heads of brownish yellow flowers, which have numerous 
hpots in the upper petals, and are very handsome. R. Smithii decorum, from the 
same individual, with pale and delicate pinkish blooms, spotted in the upper 
petals, likewise good. ^ Cyrtoceras refiexa, an elegant half-climbing plant, allied 
to Hoya, with noble foliage, and bunches of yellowish white drooping flowers, from 
Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, and Co., of Exeter; from the same firm a fine speci- 
men of Achimenes grandiflora, bearing large pinkish crimson blossoms, almost 
equal in size to those of A, longiflora ; and Acrophyllum venosum, bearing 
plume-like spikes of white inflorescence. Aotus lanigera, a neat little shrub, 
with a profusion of small yellow flowers sitting close to its stem ; Azalea superba, 
with very dark blood-red blooms, somewhat injured by travelling, from Mr! 
Davis, gardener to Lord Boston. Statice macrophylla, a species with peculiarly 
broad and long leaves, though not in flower, from Mr, Forrest, nurseryman, of 
Kensington. A species of Bossisea, with narrow and very regular alternate 
leaves, and rather superior yellowish flowers, from Mr. Kyle, of Leyton, Essex ; 
Begonia coccinea, the showiest species of the genus, having scarlet flowers, 
which are disposed in panicles at the ends of all the shoots, from Mr. Goode, 
gardener to Mrs. Lawrence; Tropmolum azureum, further from Mr. Goode, and 
said to have been in bloom since September last ; Gloxinia macrophylla variegata, 
another of Mr. Goode’s plants, with broad white-veined leaves, and handsome 
purple flowers. And a Leschenaultia, probably grandiflora, from Mr. Falconer, 
gardener to A. Palmer, Esq,, of Cheam. The last-named plant was much better 
than L. biloba, having larger and darker flowers ; it may possibly rank among 
the finest things that were shown. 

A collection of interesting little Alpine plants, grown in pots, was supplied by 
Mr. Wood, nurseryman, of Norwood. They comprised some very pretty species, 
several of which were alluded to specifically in our report of the last meeting* 
the Horticultural Society, at Regent-street. Those which are most noticeable, 
and were not then pointed out, are, Stachys Corsica, a beautiful lilac-flowered 
species ; Saxifraga granulata plena, a plant that is often cultivated in flower- 
borders, and which U quite suitable for growing in pots ; Cheiranthus ochroleucus, 
another favourite border plant, and equally adapted for pot culture ; Phlox se- 
tacea, with showy dark pink floweis ; Pulmouaria davurica, with ^^uish blossoms; 
and Viola palmata, bearing mottled flowers, of a blue a|!d ^ite tint. Of 
Fuchsias there was only one collection, from Mr. Catle ugh, & Chelsea, the liest 
varieties in which were — Buistii, a gracefully-growing plant, with very deep blue 
corollas to its rather small flowers ; rosea alba, having nearly white blossoms ; 
and grandis, which has good foliage, red sepals, and a rich crimson corolla ; its 
flowers are large ahd showy. Messrs. Lane, of Berkbampstead, sent plants of 
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F. liiMi imniwMe bknoitfji^ atid a^ear to lie in aU »es|>fcta o 

oiabla ooift, Mf. tallies, of Baiiefoea, « baiiket of uroU^uliivaM IaiftR» 

iBo vonodond •ho^ooloun of ^rtiich mado an exceUoot dtaplaf, 

^ ^ 1!He Fokrgoniniii^ oeoupiod a larger gpnee than nsoaly add the quantify ox* 
oeoded that ufany fbrntereidiihttioo we have seen. The weather haa fur gome 
time paai been so nhlkvourable for the develtpement of these pknts, that greater 
heat than usual has been required to hnog them forward; and ihetraimtion 
from heat to the cold air was apparent upon examination. The general display, 
however, was very imposing; and the cultivation, training, and management of 
the plants was highly creditable to the growers. The new class of Pelargoniums 
grown in pots of 24 to the cast proved highly interesting, as manv seedlings and 
new varieties were introduced among them ; and had the weather not been so 
unpropitious, this class would have numbered more competitors, as the size of the 
pots bring the cultivation of them within the management of a greater number 
of growers. The Gold Banksian Medal, offered by the Society in this class, was 
awarded to Mr. Beck, of Isleworth, a successful amateur, for twelve welhculti* 
vated plants in fine health and condition ; they were grown and exhibited in 
s'ate pots, and the state of the plants bore conclusive evidence that this anti- 
porous material is not injurious to the growth of these beautiful fiowers. Some 
new and fine varieties were shown in this class alsu by Mr. Gaines and Mr. 
Catleugh, Among the growers of large plants, Mr. Cock’s were conspicuously 
fine ; nor can we imagine the cultivation of large specimens to be carried beyond 
the skill exercised by him ; the Prince of Waterloo, Dido, Madeleine, Corona- 
tion, and Cyrus, excited unanimous delight from their fine colour and the extraor- 
dinary moss of bloom by which the plants were covered. Mr. Bell’s collection 
was very creditable, and Mr, Oatleugh’s and Mr, Gaines’s large plants were also 
generally admired. . 

The supply of seedling Pelargoniums was rather limited ; the same ungemal 
weather had caused the seedlings generally to be late. Among those sent, two 
were selected by the Judges, to which certificates of merit were awarded; they 
were both from Mr. Beck, of Isleworth ; Susanna, a white flower with a crimson 
spot in the upper petals ; the general form of the flower is very good ; and the 
petals being stiff, it retains its shape to the last ; the habit of the flower is good, 
and its style of trussing very fine. Zanzummim is a large flower, having deli- 
cate pink under petals, with a rich crimson spot in the upper part of the flower, 
nearly covering the surface of the petals, leaving only a narrow border of rose- 
colour ; this is a showy variety, and both fiowers we imagine will improve as the 
weather becomes more favourable for the natural development of the flowers. 
The habit of the plant is good, sbort-jointed, and showing its trusses well. The 
advantages of showing the seedlings in pots must have been apparent to every 
one, as the nature of the foliage, mode of growth and trussing is seen, and super- 
sedes the necessity of inquiry upon the subject *, the regvilation is mi admirable 
one, and will prove advantageous both to purchasers and growers. The seedling 
Calceolarias were numerous, varying much in quality ; but unless seedlings in 
this class possess decided novelty of colour or marking, or perfection of form, it is 
useless to single them out for reward, as the ease with which they are raised 
brings a tolerably good collection within the reach of every one possessed of a 
greenhouse. Two curious varieties from Mr. Stand ish s collection were selected 
for a certificate of merit; one named Eclipse, the other Duchess of Gloucester, 
the former having a buff ground, was covered with large maroon spots ; the ap- 
pearance of this variety is very peculiar; the latter had a lemon ground, covered 
with brown spots ; they are perfectly distinct from those generally seen, and will 
no doubt be in request. The seedling Cinerarias were not sutticiently distinct 

‘“TTTfoZwIngferUst'of wme of the winm»K FlorUU’ 

NIUMS: In collections of 12 varieties, in pots of 12 to the cast. (Am^eurs)-- 
Silver-gilt medal to Mr. Cock, for Bertha, Amulet, 

"Waterloo, Wonder, Mabel, Dido, Madeleine, Cnronati^, Cy«ig, Evadne, Ju- 
bilee ; Large silver medal to Mr. Bell, for Comte do 
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tory, Dowttger Queen, Annette, Lord Mayor, Bridesmiiid, Portia, Magnet. 
(Nurserymen.) — Silver-giit medal to Mr. Catleugh, for Coriite de Paris, Sylph, 
Jubilee, Erectum, Coronation, Lady Mayoress, Jewess, Joan of Arc, Prince of 
Waterloo, Lord Mayor, Victory, Selina: Large silver medal to Mr, Gaines, for 
Victory, Jewess, Grand Duke, Sylph, Florence, Erectum, Joan of Arc, Emperor, 
Cyrus, Juba, Coronation, Mabel. Pelargoniums, in collections of 12 new and 
first-rate varieties, in pots of 24 to the cast. (AraateursO — Gold Bauksian 
medal to Mr. Beck, for Admiral, Evening Star, Meteor, Cleopatra, Leonora, 
Jessie, Martha, Matilda, Queen of the Fairies, Black Prince, Erectum, Susanna. 
Large Silver medal to Mr. Bell, Chelsea Hospital, for Camilla, Sylph, Grand 
Duke, Comte de Paris, Van Amburgh, Flash, Enchantress, Queen of the Beau- 
ties, Jewess, Lord Mayor, Priory Queen, Bridesmaid. (Nurserymen.) — Silver- 
gilt medal to Mr. Catleugh, for Minerva, Eclipse, Mary Jane (Bassett's), Sym- 
metry, Sir R. Peel, Charlotte, Matilda, Favourite, Jubilee, Great Western, 
Wizard, Emma, (Lumsden’s) : Large silver medal to Mr. Gaines, for Prince of 
Wales, Caroline, Lydia, Euterpe, Sylph, Queen of Bourbons, Duke of Cornwall, 
Orauge Perfection, Lady Prudhoe, Nymph, Vanguard, Amulet. Hekbackous 
Calceolarias : lii collections of G varieties, in pots of 12 to the cast. (Ama- 
teurs.) — The silver Knightian medal to Mr. Green, gardener to Sir E. Antrobus, 
Bart., for Purpurea grandiflora, Alba coccinea maximum. Prince of Wales, For- 
mosissima, Ne plus Ultra, Cordata : the silver Banksian medal to Mr. Beck, of 
Isleworth, for Agnes and Lady Douglas (seedlings). Madonna, Adonis, Bertha, 
Pulchella superb : the silver Knightian medal to Mr. Catleugh, for Green’s 
Alba coccinea maxima grandiflora, Fireking, Barnes’ Reform, Prince of Wales, 
Jubilee. Shrubby Calceolarias : In 6 varieties, in pots of 12 to the cast. 
(Amateurs). — The Large silver medal to Mr. Beck, for Lady of the Lake, King, 
Miss Antrobus, Standishii, Mirabiiis, Climax. (Nurserymen). — ^The silver 
Knightian medal to Mr. Gaines, for Gaines* Cyrus, Rising Sun, Golden Sove- 
reign, Sunbeam, Dusiy Miller, Magniflora grandiflora. The silver Banksian 
medal to Mr* Catleugh, for Barnes* Amulet, Bridesmaid, Coronet, Commander- 
in Chief, Green’s Hero, Delicata. The first prize, however, under this head, was 
awarded to the Calceolarias, Splendida, Village Maid, Prince of Wales, Superba, 
Painted Lady, and Picta, from Mr. Stanly, gardener to H. Berens, Esq. 

The two main points that call for notice in the getting up of the exhibition 
are, first, that a considerable portion of the flowers bad their names legibly and 
neatly written on cards, wliicli were fastened to them in conspicuous positions ; 
and, secondly, that many of the specimens had the soil in the pots covered with 
moss, which had a neat, finished appearance, and would tend materially to pre- 
vent the plantvS being injured by the abstraction of moisture by any currents of 
air to which they might happen to be exposed. Both practices, however, ought 
to be more universally adopted ; and if the system of attaching names to the 
fruit were likewise pursued, it would add considerably to the interest with which 
they are contemplated by many an inquiring amateur.*— Chronicle* 


ROYAL SOUTH LONDON FLORICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Thu second exhibition for the season was held on May 17. Among the plants 
and flowers present was a very tine specimen of Hardenbergia monophylla, 
trained on a conical-shaped trellis, about four feet high, a|id flowering beauti- 
fully, from Mr. Townly ; a splendid plant of Erica pregnans, about eighteen 
inches in height, and from two to three feet in diameter, quite a mass of bloom, 
from Mr. Dawson, of Brixton-hill ; Zichya inophylla, attached to a large flat 
ornamental trellis, and magnificently in flower, from J. AUnut, ^q,; Pimelea 
spectahilis, exquisitely bloomed, from Mr. Bruce ; the beautiM Synaphaea cae- 
rulea, in a pan, and blooming, from Mr. Cox ; a very hand|;>me specimen of 
Erica piopendens, laden with its lovely drooping pink flowers, from Mr. Daw- 
son; Aphelexis humilis, in the most perfect condition, from Mr. Bruce; a 
superb Hydrangea, dwarf very luxuriant, with an immense head of flowers, 
winch were individually very large, and of a bintih tint, from Mr. Dawson, gar- 
dener toT* Hawes, Esq., Xiavender-hiii ; Ixora eof^dnea, in the very 
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health and beauty, from Mr. Bruce; and a Cereua, called The Lawn Seed- 
ling'/’ in the way of Jenkinsonii, but with paler flowers, and nearer speciosus in 
habit. In a collection of Alpines, from Mr. Wood, nurseryman, of Norwood, we 
observed, in addition to the plants shown at the Horticultural Society’s Rooms 
and Gardens, a nice specimen of Ramonda pyrenaica : it was unnsuaily well 
prown, and is a most elegant little object. The collection of Heaths from Mr, 
Wilson, gardener to — Gilliett, Esq., Clapham Park, had in it a very excellent 
plant of &. odorata rosea, and pretty good specimens of E. sulphurea, mirabilis, 
jVlacnabiana, ampullacea, var., &c. From Mr. Hamp there were superb plants 
of Gloxinia rubra, maxima, and caulescens, with Ipomoea Horsfallise, flowering 
on a cylindrical trellis in a very dwarf state, and a remarkably woll-cuHivated 
plant of the pretty Stylidium fasciculalum. Mr. Bruce exhibited a most noble 
specimen of Polygala acuminata, drooping with the weight of its showy blos- 
soms, a fine Azalea Gledstanesii, and a particularly dense and rich plant of the 
admirable Leschenaultia formosa. Cborozema Dickson! and Heiichmanni, in a 
pleasingly dwarf and healthy condition; Fabiana imbricata; Cborozema ilici- 
folia, peculiarly excellent; Kutaxia pungens, compact, and finely flowered; 
Epacris ceraefltua, throwing its flow'er-laden branches about rather tortuously 
and elegantly ; a well-bloomed, though not very dense, Boronia serrulata, and a 
most extraordinary and meritorious specimen of Plumbago capensis, were sent by 
Mr. Wilson, gardener to — Gilliett, Esq., Clapham Park. Mr. Fairbairn 
showed a neat plant of Genista canariensis, and a nearly-allied variety', which 
has darker flowers, and is called G. Atleeana ; with charming little Bi>ecimens 
of Cborozema Henchmanni and Dicksoni. A collection of Cinerarias, from Mr. 
Ivery, of Peckham, was brilliantly attractive, and contained most of the best 
varieties. The exhibition of Tulips was good, as was that of Pansies. We in- 
sert the names of the winning Tulips; their merits will be seen by reference to 
the prize list. Mr. Lawrence’s flowers were, Aglaia, Polyphemus, Lawrence's 
Patty, Fabius, Holmes’s King, Rose, Brilliant, Captain White, Francisus primis. 
Junius Brutus, Catalini, Madame Vestris, and Violet Imperial. Mr. Brown’s, 
which were recommended for a prize, were, Triomphe Royale, Brown’s Wallace, 
Poly])hemu8, Brulante eel atante, Salvator Rosa, Strong’s King, Madame Vestris, 
Violet Rougeatre, Brown’s Ulysses, Daphne, Franciscus primis, and Clarence. 
Mr. Townley’s were, Aglaia, Mentor, Austria, Platoff, Holmes’s King, Triomphe 
Royale, Albion, Catalano, Gloria mundi , Optimus, Royal George, and Cerisa 
belle forme. Mr. Clark's were, Triomphe Royale, La plus Belle, Darius, Rain- 
bow, Clarence, Aglaia, Violet Triumphant, Lord Brougham, Roscius, Hizraim, 
Fleur des Dames, and Rubens. We remarked that the collections of plants were 
not generally distinguished from each other in the arrangement by any parti- 
cular mark ; while, in most cases, only the names of the exhibitors, and no other 
particulars about them were written on the cards attached to the plants.* It 
would he an improvement to place something between the collections to separate 
them, and also to give the residence of the exhibitors, with the gentlemen to 
whom they are gardeners, when the latter are exhibiting. A list of the awards 
is subjoined. Amateurs : — ^Tho middle silver medal to Mr. Edmonds, for 
twenty-four varieties of Heartsease. The small silver to Mr. Munro, for ditto. 
The large silver to Mr. Townley, for twelve Tulips. The middle silver to Mr. 
C. Clark, for ditto. The middle silver to Mr. Massey, for six varieties of Cal- 
ceolarias. The middle silver to Mr. Townley, for a collection of twelve miscel- 
laneous plants. Gentlemen’s Gardeners: — ^'fhe large silver to Mr. Wilson, 
for a collection of twenty-four miscellaneous plants. The middle silver to Mr. 
Hamp, for ditto* The middle silver to Mr. Parsons, for thirty-six .varieties of 
Heartsease. The large silver to Mr. Bruce, for eight varieties of Heaths. Nur- 
serymen, &c.; — The middle silver to Mr. Brown, for thirty-six varieties of 
Heartsease. The small silver to Mr. Henbrey, for ditto. The large silver to 
Mr. Catleugh, for twelve varieties of Pelargoniums. The large silver to Mr. 
Lawrence, for twelve Tulips. All Classes : — The middle silver to Mr. Bruce, 
ior a specimen plant. The small silver to J. Allnut, Esq., for ditto. The large 
silver to Mr. Bruce, for specimen plants of six distinct genera. The middle 
silver to ditto, for four specimens of Orchidaceae. The small silver to Mr* Browo, 
for a seedling Tulip, Brown's Ulysses, a bizane. The middle silver to Mr* K. J. 
Chapman, for four sorts of fruit, Tho middle silver to Mr. Chapman, for a 
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basket of Grapes. Tl»e middle silver to Mr. Hamp^ for a Pine-apple. The 
middle silver to Mr. Martin^ for four sorts of vegetable The small silver b 
Mr. J. GaineS) for ditto. 

N.B. — Dkmqht ; this Pansy is the most perfect specimen of form we have 
seen $ the circle is complete, the flower lies quite flat, and the petals are in flue 
proportion to the size of the flower, the eye is fine, the upper petals are crimson- 
purple, and the belting, which is somewhat irregular, is of the same colour. It 
was pronounced a first-class flower, and was raised by Mr. J. S. Cook, of Long- 
wick. Second class prize was awarded to Bragg’s Elizabeth, a dark self of good 
substance. First-class Tulip, Ulysses ; bizarre, broke by Mr. Brown, of Slough, 
ground clear, feathering clean and decided, cup short. 

On FoRciNa Roses. — It is generally asserted that Hoses do not succeed, if 
forced, two years successively. This I find from practical experience to be an 
erroneous opinion, as I have forced the same plants five consecutive seasons. 
They have been treated as any other putted plant would be, namely, shifted as 
they increased in size ; and ibis year they have bloomed more profusely than 
they did the first season : in fact, they have annually improved m the number 
and beauty of their blossoms. My collection consists of Moss, Spong, Cabbage, 
Unique, Wellington (Hybrid China), Crimson Perpetual, and Smith's Yellow 
Noisette, which succeeds much better as a forced than as a garden Hose. 1 am 
induced to mention these circumstances respecting forced Roses, from the failure 
which I perceive in that department in many gardens where there is every 
facility for procuring them ; and there is no flower so highly appreciated, even 
by non-amateurs, as a forced Rose. Rosa. 

Amaryllis Belladonna in Pots. — I recommend any of your readers who 
wish to cultivate this plant in pots, to try the following experiment;— keep the 

S lants constantly on a light shelf in the greenhouse, with a pan of wet sand un- 
erneath them, which should never be allowed to become quite dry, not even in 
summer, when the plant is dormant. By this treatment some bulbs received from 
the Cape of Good Hope, which if not A. belladonna, can hardly be distinguished 
from that species, have flowered regularly every autumn in great luxuriance. 
They should never be fresh potted unless the roots split the pots, which some of 
mine have dune, and of course the foregoing treatment must not be adopted till 
the bulbs have rooted Themselves. This management was adopted accidentally 
as regar<l8 these bulbs, having been ordt red, under the suggestion of the Rev. VV. 
Herbert, for Biuusvigia Josephinae and multifiora, which were received at the 
same time, and which now flower regularly every other year. For some fifteen 
years before, I never succeeded in getting any of them to flower. The t)rdinary 
cause of failure in the cultivation of 13. Josephin® is too much heat in winter, 
and want of moisture in summer. — J. R. Gardener^ Chronicle. 


LITERARY NOTICE. 

Horticultural Essays, being the Papers read at the Meetings of the Regents Park 
Gardens Association f for mutuai Insirttction, Parti, 8vo. p. 73, 1843, 

It is highly creditable to the young men who have formed this Society, and 
given ten such essays on the subjects contained in the publication. They are 
drawn up in a clear and useful manner, and though not very extensive, they are 
still better — complete; each person has commenced at thq point required, gone 
through the subject practically beneficial, and finished only when complete. 
Too much praise, we think, cannot be said in favour of the benefits of such 
societies, and the one established in connexion with the Regent’s Park Gardens 
will, we doubt not, he one of the most useful. We hope it will be as well 
supported as it is justly entitled to it. 

The following are the subjects treated upon; — On Cacti, |%y Mr, Maher; ou 
Camellias, by Mr. Pigg; on the Oak, by Mr, Bevis; on triining the Pear, by 
Mr. Moore ; on the Mushroom, by Mr, C. McDonald ; on the Atmosphere, by 
Mr. Moore ; on the Willow, by Mr. Bevis; on Water, by Mr. Pigg; on Drain- 
age of Plants in Pots, by Mr. Field ; on Tropaeolums, by Mr. Maher. The la^t 
article includes a very descriptive list of eighteen sorts. 
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PART 1. 

EMBELLISHMENTS. 

ARTICLE L 

No. l.-FUCHSIA PRIMA DONNA.— Harrison*s Hvbrid FtrcHRu. 

This fine variety we raised from seed saved from Fuchsia splendens, 
impregnated by F. fulgens. The plant is of a strong erect habit, 
branching freely, and produces its blooms profusely. The orange 
colour of the petals, bordered with deep crimson, is quite novel We 
recommend it as one of the most conspicuous and best of the light 
varieties. 


No. 2.-.FUCHSIA KXONIENSIS. 

This fineVariety was raised by Mr. Pince, nurseryman, of Exeter, 
from seed gathered from F. cordifolia, impregnated by F. globosa 
(see advertisement in the present Number), and is one of the finest 
hybrids of its class, well deserving a place in every collection of this 
most interesting and beautiful class of flowers. 

To grow the plants well, they require a rich loam in a rough state, 
having a very free drainage of broken pots, and then some lumps of 
turf, &c. Requiring a good quantity of water, which should be soft, 
a free drainage is essential. They show to the best advantage when 
trained so as to have a single main stem, retaining a due proportion 
of branches. 

VoL. XI. No. 125. 
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ARTICLE ir. 

FLORICULTURAL GLEANINGS.— No. 11. 

ADDITIONAL POLYANTHUS DESCRIPTIONS, 

»x Ml BARBISON, SRORETABY TO TRE FWRtfTjS* E(?C|^TT^ 

{Continued from page 160, twi. x.) 

Rippi.e’s Minna Troil. 

Minna Troil is a very pretty variety of tlie dark-ground class, a 
seedling of last year, raised by Mr. Riddle, gardener tp MrStMitford, 
of Mitford Castle. A truss of nine pips was exhibited at the Felton 
exhibition on tlie 8th of May, and obtained the seedling prize. It is 
a very pretty variety of the dark-ground class, the eye being a very 
fine pure yelloM', the mouth of the tube beautifully elevated above the 
level of the eye, the ground colour a fine dark velvet, and the lacing 
rather light, or narrow. The lacing is a trifle scared in two or three 
places out of the nine pips^ but this is a trifling fault, compared with 
its many other good properties. There is no doubt of its taking its 
place among the acknowledged Manning varieties in future years. 

Riddle’s Brinda Troil. 

Tliis is another seedling of last year, and a lovely variety if is. 
Mr. Riddle Iw been fortunate in raising two varieties iu onp season 
that are likely to have their tperits registered in the calendar of Flora’s 
gems. Brinda Troil is of the red-ground class, being of a rich 
crimson, the eye a delicate palish yellow, somewhat similar to that of 
Clegg’s Lord Crewe, the lacing rather heavier than that of either of 
the two last-named varieties, and the tube rather elevated, but not so 
jirettily as that of her twin-sister, Minna, Still it ie a delicate and 
lovely flem’er, and by many preferred to Minna, on account of its 
more delicate appearance apd more correct lacing; but we have no 
hesitation in pronouncing both to be very fine, and hope the stock of 
them will thrive, that the floral world may have more oppartunitiee 
of judging of their merits in future years, 

Craiggy’s Bertram. | 

» This is another exceedingly beautiful variety, raised by Mr. Craiggy, 
of CrawcTook, near Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The pips are well formed, 
the eye a very fine yellow, the tube neatly elevated, and the ground 
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colour exceedingly dark. The lacing is rather light, and uncommonly 
perfect It promises, therefore, to be one of the varieties in 
cultivation, and, when come-at ahle^ will, I have no doubt, command 
the admiration of every one who cultivates it I have placed it 
beside Maude’s Beauty of England, and some of the best varieties 
noticed last year, and have no hesitation in pronouncing it equal 
to the best of them. 


Craigqy’s Britannia. 

This is another of Mr. Craiggy's seedlings, and is another excellent 
variety. The pips are very large and uncommonly flat, the tube a 
little elevated, the eye a fine stainless yellow, the ground colour a 
rich dark brown, and the lacing rather heavy and exceedingly regular. 
One of the greatest recommendations of this variety is that the pips 
are much above the ordinary size, and totally free from cupping, 
being as flat as a shilling. I hail its appearance with pleasure, and 
congratulate Mr. C. on his success in producing two such superior 
varieties as Bertram and Britannia, Long may the seedling beds of 
him and Mr. Riddle continue tp produce such gems as the four fore- 
going varieties ! 

Bujinahd’s Formosa. 

This variety was figured in the Cabinet some years ago, and on 
trial I find it a strong and vigorous grower, the pips large and un- 
commonly circular, the eye a fine pure yellow, the tube beautifully 
elevated, and the ground colour a rich crimson when the corolla first 
expands, but it soon changes to a dark brown, nearly approaching to 
black. It is a noble and attractive flower for the eye of a judge, and 
will no doubt be a winning flower for many years to come, although 
it has a trifling fault, as the lace seems scarcely to reach the eye in 
the middle of the ** heart-shaped segments.” Having grown two 
strong plants this season, and observed that both trusses presented 
the very same appearance, I think it probable that this is its general 
character, in spite of which it will no doubt be a very formidable 
antagonist for many years yet to come. 

Henderson’s Prince Beoent. 

Thif is another pretty variety of the dark-ground class, and seems 
only to be cultivated in Scotland, as I have not met with it in any of 
• 0 2 
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the Boutbearn catalogues. A truss of six pips is standing bc^ore^ me 
m a small plant, and therefore I conclude it is a very good uussei^. 
Tile tube is well elevated above the eye, which is a good yellow, the 
ground a dark brownish crimson, and the lacing light and extremely 
regular. The segment divisions are also very correct. It seems a 
very desirable variety, and worthy of being better known in the 
southern parts of the kingdom. 

CaowNSHAw’s Invincible. 

This variety is not near so good as its name would indicate. It is 
a very correctly laced variety, but the corolla is so extremely angular 
that he who named it Invindble has been guilty of a complete mis- 
nomer. If it never blooms better than it has done here this season, 
I should pronounce it unworthy of introduction into a choice col- 
lection. 

I intend to pursue this subject as opportunity offers, as the subject 
is by no means exhausted. 

Felton Bridge End, June 1, 1843. 

[We shall be glad of the continuance by our respected friend. — 
Conductor,] 


ARTICLE III. 

A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF TULIPS. 

BY MR. JOHN SLATER, FLORIST, CHEETHAM HILL, NEAR MANCHESTER. 

Another season has passed over, which, notwithstanding its un- 
favourableness, has afforded opportunities of collecting further in« 
formation for the benefit of the amateur Tulip grower. I have been 
at considerable expense this season that I might make such corrections 
to what notes were made during the last, and I can see only one that 
needs correction, and that one is Cerise Royale. I find I have beeil 
imposed upon by a foul-bottomed Tulip, similar in character, but 
different inasmuch as the true one has a pure one. The person 1 
noticed in former communications has continued publishing all 
manner of libellous matter, which he c!ill|! celticisms, upon my 
catalogue, without daring to reply to my last defeice of it ; and if he 
had taken the advice of Cumberland, who says, ** Let every disputaiit 
make truth the only object of his eontmversy,*’ he would have done 
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^elL He has asserted in his publication that I have been to Mr. 
lAwrence’sy at Hampton, and been privately convinced of my error 
in describing Polyphemus as having foul stamens. I have seen the 
variety in Mr. Lawrence’s best bed, and all more or less tinged, 
although Mr. Lawrence says it does occasionally come clear. I did 
not write of things occasionally^ but as to their general character, 
and my object has been to place a beacon to guide the young florist 
from foundering on the banks of disappointment, and to enable him 
to make such a selection as will gratify his feelings when in bloom, 
and not cause him to decline the pursuit in consequence of having 
been deceived. The writer I allude to has attempted to cast a slur 
upon my transactions in the most marked manner, and probably, 
instead of its falling to crush me, as intended, it will place his 
character for veracity in a more conspicuous situation. He ought as 
a literary man to 

Remember only that his words be true, 

No matter then how many or how few.’' 

I have, says he, admitted that if we did not rail at the southern 
florists we should not be able to sell our flow^ers, I have publicly 
dared him to the proof that I ever uttered such a sentiment. Foiled 
in all his attempts, he resorts to slander and abuse, in the place of 
argument. I purpose at a future opportunity to show his complete 
ignorance upon the subjects he has written, or else he would not make 
such blunders. He must not claim infallibility. Our tastes and our 
opinions do not agree in all points^ but probably in the main features 
we do. I must express my obligations to the southern florists in 
general for their kindness and courtesy to me this season, and I doubt 
not, from the conversations had, a better opinion will henceforth be 
formed of the northern florists, and instead of chargiog us with being 
a century behind, admit at once at least our equality, if not more. 
We want all they want as respects form and bottom, but we want 
steadiness of marking combined, and I am glad that they are of our 
opinion, only, say they, it cannot always be obtained. True, but flie 
nearest approach to it will always meet with a ready welcome in.^ 
north, and, as I have before expressed, we are glad to see a good 
flower, without reference as to its being raised in the north, or south.^ 
'yirith these preliminary remarks, I proceed to describe a few anorev 
* So wiU the southern floriiit8.-^Co!fi)ucTOH, 
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Balvrvo 

li 4 tbkcl-l'ow fliiHlBd ByMtoen, form miadliiig, bottom OfOatfrif, 
eioiiilleht iaiid heavy Matlcm*; dolour almofet bkck. 

Bucri^ey's Seventy-^onb 

la a aeoond^row flatned Bjblomen, cUp rather long, bottom creamy ; 
good stage flower ; colour dark. 

Bijou oes Amateurs 

Is a third-row flamed ByblOttien, good cupj bottom creamy, colour 
dark, heavy marker ; a first-rate stage flower. 

Bolivar (Lawrence’s) 

1b a second-row flamed Bizarre, cup good, bottom not extra, stamens 
tinged, dark colour, but not heavy marker. 

Byzantium 

Is a second-row feathered Byblomen, broke from the breeder, by 
Mr. Lawrence, of Hampton. The cup good^ bottom pure white, 
excellent; marks and colours in the style of Rowbottom’s In- 
comparable. 

Camillus. 

This is a first-roW flamed Rose, cup rather long, bottom pure, 
colour good, petals rather narrow; is a firSt-iate marker, and fully 
et|ual to Rose Unique in its best state. 

Gamarine • 

Is a fourth-row flamed Byblomen, raised by the late Mr. Lawrence; 
good cupi bottom creamy, dark colours, excellent marker^ and good 
stage flower. 

Carter’s Perle d^Angleterre 

Is a second-row flamed Byblomen, cup not good, bottom creamy, 
stamens tinged, colour dark. 

CaTHARI^U I 

ti a first-row feathered Rose, good cup, bottom phte, stamens tinged, 
ddickte eciiBet colour: There h also one grown tinder that name 
which is much more ydloW than Walworth When opening. 
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Cf^kRttSB XI f. 

• iecoiid-roiir feathered BisSarre, raised by Mr, SodtnSi of Ch^teri 
cup not good, bottom not extra, stamena tinged, petals rather narrow | 
is but a middling marker. 

Chep d’Oeuvrb 

la a third-row flamed Byblomeii, cup long, bottom pure white, good* 
colour dark ; good stage flovver. 

Ci^EoPATltA 

Is a 8econd*‘row feathered Byblomcn, cup rather lougt creamy bottom^ 
white good, marks well. 

Cor ION (Slater’s) 

Is a second-row feathered Bizarre, raised from seed by myself, and 
broke this year; cup good, bottom pure, and promises to be a first- 
rate stage flower. 

Davt’s Queen Cuaulotte 

Is a second«row flamed Byblomen, good cup, bottom pure, and is a 
fine dark-coloured flower, similar in character to Queen CharlottOi 
only a better form. 

Dorothea Superfine 

Is a first-row feathered Byblomen, cup rather long, bottom creamy^ 
stamens tinged, delicately feathered. 

Dure op Hamilton (Slater’s). 

'this is a second-row flamed Bizarre, and will rank high as a stage 
flower; broke good this year from the breeder; the cup good, 
much better than Polyphemus, being shorter; bottom, &c., pure, 
and the ground colour a deep rich yellow, the feathering almost a 

black. * 

Dure op Lancaster (See Charles X.) 

Earl Grey 

Is a third-row flamed Bizarre, good cup, bottom pure, and marks like 
ChaibonniCr (Query, Is it not the same?) 

Elizabeth (Jeffries’) 

Is a second-row feathered Rose, good cup, bottom pure, but crCam^ 
at openings marks ih the style and colour of QuCen Buadfeea wbett 
not hearily marked. . ^ 
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Ely’s Queen Victoria 

Is a first-row flamed Byblomen, good form, bottom very crctimy 
colours dark, feathering delicate. 

Emperor of Austria 

Is a fourth-row flamed Bizarre, good but rather long cup, bottom 
jure, excellent marker, and stage flower when grown strong. 

ARTICLE IV. 

mmKRVATIONS ON THE FAILURE OF FLANT§ BLOOIUK^ 

AFTER REMOVAL FROM FRAMES, &c., INTO FITTING BOOMS, 

BY BCOTUS, OF OLASOOW. 

In common with a numerous class of the subscribers to your excel- 
lent and useful little work, who have no greenhouse, and who trust 
to the ornamenting of their sitting rooms by the removal from pits 
and frames, or from the open air, of their floral favourites, as these 
come into bloom, I have experienced much disappointment in the 
frequent failure of such bloom, immediately on the removal of the 
plants into a sitting room, as the beautiful class of Fuchsias, for 
instance, and, unfortunately, the objection lies to many others, 
though, perhaps, to few in the same degree. The amateur w'atching 
with delight a handsome plant bursting into bloom, and, to enjoy it 
the more, he has it carried to the house, where, with his other 
favourites, he may have it always before him ; but, to his mortiflea- 
tion, after two or three days pass, flower after flower, and bud after 
bud, drops ofiP, and he soons finds his admiration limited to the 
beauty of the foliage. 

This is an evil which all admirers of flow’ers have felt as a serious 
one, but I cannot think that it is one without a remedy, and that if 
the precise cause were better understood the grievance might not be 
obviated. Perhaps this may fall under the eye of some of your 
scientific readers, who, I am certain, would confer very great favour 
upon many of your eubscribers, by one or more articles on the 
subject suited to the pages of your work. 

It is undoubted that the dry atmosphere of j| silling room is one ill 
fitted for plants, particulaily such as arc just introduced when 
coming into flower ; and it is equally undoubted that over watCTing, 
or an undue delay in giving water, will produce the mischief to 
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'which I have referred; but I doubt whether the first-mentioped 
<;ause be enough,, in itself, if care be taken to guard agaitist 
others. In my own experience I have sedulously watched the 
management of a Fuchsia in' the circumstances mentioned, and 
thought that every precaution was taken against either over or und^r 
watering, while I have, nevertheless, been disappointed at findinjg 
that I could not preserve the flower buds. Thence, I condude, 
there must be otlier causes in operation, independent of the quantity 
or regularity of water supplied. The regulation of the air, it will 
belaid', is tbe ^tt point. True^ and I have not omitted thii^Nilt 
is, in giving to the plants, during summer, as wd! aa aPother 
seasons, all the air possible, consistent with the use of the apartments 
injquestion. 

The object of the inquiry, at which I have thus hastily pointed, 
is to ascertain what are the causes (beyond these inevitable ones 
already noticed, and I exclude all the notice of gas) which impede the 
bloom, or cause the entire dropping oflP of the flower buds of plants 
in rooms where the strictest attention is paid to the watering and 
airing of the plants. To the amateur florist this is an inquiry of 
much interest, and while I hope that these hasty remarks may be the 
means of calling forth some scientific explanation of the causes to 
which I have referred, they may possibly induce some of your many 
readers, who have time and opportunity, to give their attention, in the 
way of experiment, to a useful and interesting subject. 

New Manures.— Xn equally interesting subject for experiment 
by amateur florists, would be in the guano, and other new and 
powerful manures lately introduced to use in agriculture. Amidst 
the pursuits of the florist, where rich and vigorous bloom, even, in 
many cases, at the sacrifice of the plant for the year, is so much an 
object, a vast deal will, some day or other, be done with these power- 
ful auxiliaries, and those having time and opportunity ought to be at 
their experiments, and not be shy to communicate the results 
through such channels as yours. Much is to be done in this way, 
and the only caution necessary is to be sparing in the application of 
the powerful stimulants in the first trials. 

With best wishes to you for the stimulus you have aided in giviitg 
to these innocent and interesting jnirsuits, I am] 

^ ScoTus. 
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article ?. 

OBSJtaVATIONS ON ».U8lNO H^aiO IWAS, A^O OT 

; si?iiUB ipUiifTs. 

_ . Bt il.p.,' OFOOBttNWT. , 

iilaiid hfti Img beea known amongst gardi^ooi^ lfl;S 
tbi indtabl^ea* of ils dkiAt^ and toil ibr the ali 

tu^ of plants usually denominated Cape bulbij” atid to idinn^ 
taoent experienoe baa proved^ may be added the splendid novaMki 
pmared by Dr. Siebold from Japan, and the addiitona. 
made by other collectore from California and elsewhere. 

But, notwithstanding our local advantages, little has hitherto been 
done in raising seedlings, and still less has advantage been talmti of 
the facilities offered us by artificial fertilization to originate new and 
improved varieties* 

This state of things has been caused by various circumstances* 
but none has perhaps more powerfully contributed to it than the 
great length of time required to bring certain seedlings to a bloom- 
ing state : it is true that Sparaxis and Gladioli will generally show 
dower the second year from sowing, and of the former class many 
splendid varieties have, within the last few years, been obtained, but 
Ixias requiring from four to six years’ growth to bring them to a 
blooming state very few persons have had courage to attempt it, and 
the very few novelties that the last twenty years have produced have 
been the result of chance. 

With a view of filling up in some degree this blank in our 
gardening progress, I was induced, in 1837, to fertilize some trusses 
of Ixia capitata tricolor, with the pollen of Ixia conica, the seed was 
sown at once in a south border, and has remained there Unprotected 
and undisturbed through winter and summer till this hour. 

It was only last spting (1842) that a few small dowers began to 
appear, but this summer the bloom has been general, and the result 
such as amply lo Compensate for six years of expectation and 
patience. Fourteen new and perfectly distinct varieties have been 
marked, of almost every possible colour, buff, pi:|fpl^ white, crimson, 
yellow, orange, &g. Some with and some without i^ots or eyes, and 
these again of various tints : annexed you will receive some further 
particulars in a tabular form. 
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These hybrids, besides their unite almost etery other 

desirable quality j— earliness of bloom, hardin^ of halnt, brightness 
uid'richness of colours, stili* ^row&, large tfu&es and nze Of floiftnt, 
and I hope that the SuctieiiSM rtsOlt Of this attetti|>t tsffl encou*^ 
others both her* and elsewhere tO repeal it atid to publish the reshlt 
oflfaeiroaperimeiMB.- 'V 

It may be mtereating to sotae of your readers to mOhdon anO^er 
new hybrid Isia, the produce of artifeial fertilisation, itmd a year 
or two ainoe by my neighbour, H. Oi Carre, Esqi, between the old 
well-known buff I. longiflora of the borderland I. alba matndrtii 
This remarkable flower retains all the hardy properties, free bloom- 
ing, branching growth, and peculiar shape of the old longiflora, but 
the flower is pure white, opening from the extremity of a dark tube, 
which gives it a very pleasing and novel effect, and will, doubtless, 
render it hereafter one of the favourites of the tribe to which it 
belongs : at present I believe it is only in the hands of myself and 
the raiser of it, to whom I am indebted for a bulb. 

NEW HYBRID IXIAS. 

No. 1. Purpurea campanulata; bright purple i large flower. 

2. Elegaiisj tall white, rosy centre ; large flower. 

3. Purpurea maculata ; dark purple, dark centre. 

4. Cuprea capitata ; copper coloured ; very large truss. 

5. Canariensis ; pale lemon coloured. 

6. Capitata bicolor ; pure white, black centre. 

7. Lilacea iarniensis j tall growth, most abundant bloomer. 

8. Same as No. 2, but dwarf. 

Bright orange ; dwarf. 

10. Rosea maculata. 

11. Rosea rubra } dwarf habit. 

12. Rosen rurida; ditto. 

13. Sanguinea; bright orange with a blood coloured centre. 

14. Maculata suprema } buff with a large crimson centre arid 

crimson tips to each petal ; beautiful. 
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■ AittiCLE 

ON OBTAINING DOUBLE FLpWERa ' 

BY H9. THOMAS DOWBIX, ORKNOON^ IN WAKWICHS^XIHI^. 

i Ob$matiomt>fi plmimgoutAn^^^Alsi^e, 

Perhaf^ tte following obfieirvations may be of nsc tb si^ie of 
i^ea4et*» :^I have found for the laat three or fdir yea^V lh pfehlibg 
bit iuch "thingi^^^a^ l^n-week Stocki, 

Etfenbh atoi African Marygolds, that the Smallest plahtb ilttibit 
iii^aWably produce double flowers, whilst the tallest pilots gehlthlly 
ptodiice single ones; therefore, by planting the small ones 5b the 
most conspicuous situations, the double flowers will, in a' ^at 
measure, he obtained where they are the most wanted. The smkll 
plants, as a matter of course, will not all come double, but ' the 
greater part of them w’ill. 

And I believe the same would apply to the Hollyhock, as the 
double varieties arc often weak plants, compared to the single ones. 

The Dahlia is somewhat an exception to the above, as some of the 
finest varieties of Dahlias are tall growing plants; but still for all 
this the small seedlings should be taken care of, because those that 
come double will most likely be of a dwarfer nature than the others. 


ARTICLE VII. 

A FEW HINTS TO FLORISTS. 

BY MB. THOMAS IBBETT, FLORIST, MOUNT PLEASANT, BULL FIELDS, WOOLWICH* 

Having been a subscriber to the Floricultural Cabinet since 
the year 1836, 1 beg to state its perusal has always afforded me the 
greatest pleasure, containing as it does so much valuable information 
on the culture of flowers, and other equally interesting remarks; 
amongst which I think I may venture to say there will not be found 
one more prominent and to the purpose than an article inserted hy 
Mr. William Woodmansey, of Harpham, near Driffield, Yorkshire, 
entitled “ Five Minutes Advice to a Young Horibt,^ (which you will 
recollect appeared in the Number of last Septefocr, p. 199;) and I 
have no hesitation in saying it is one of the best I have seooi iq this 
or any otlier work, it being founded on the broad basis of truths 
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Matiy may think I have y^ry high opinion of Mr. Wood* 

mansey. My answer is, no higher than others have expressed ; and 
in proof of w'hichV shortly after its appearance in yonr Cabinet I 
read it in the **<lardetier*a GazMte,** (it had been incrdy altered in 
a few wmrds,) mA was sent by an individual (whose name I do not 
^nk wprth mention) as his own original compositiioiu I )as| no 
tpc in acquainting Mr* Woodmansey of the ; fact, whq innhej^clSf 
vvro^ to the editor of that (Sazette, and the reply was most polit^y 
published hy that gentlemani who, in thanking W. for Jiif 
information, assured him he would never in future insert aitythipg 
fell from the pen of “the pitifol copyist” As Mr. Wood- 
mansey has afforded so much useful information to young Borists, I 
will, with your permission, Mr. Editor, endeavour to give a few plain 
hints to florists in general. 

In the first place, I beg to state that I am a great admirer of all 
florist flowers, but more particularly attached to the Pink, the growth 
of which I am happy to observe is now much encouraged, and there 
is not a first-rate sort in the kingdom but I would purchase if it were 
to be had. I shall now point out one great error that prevails 
amongst the cultivators of this beautiful flower ; that is, being late in 
giving their orders, for the best time for planting out Pinks is from 
the middle of September to the middle of October. If you wish to 
obtain good blooms, the earlier the better ; and then you are more 
likely to get strong plants, and also many new sorts, which, if left 
late, you cannot obtain at all. For instance, in 1840, w^hen I sold 
out my Captain Deans Dundas, in a fortnight I bad not one plant 
left on hand, and could have sold five times the number if I had had 
them. About ten years ago I was visited by that celebrated florist, 
the late Mr. Squib, of Salisbury ; and I think I may venture to 
observe, that in his time few persons possessed more general know- 
ledge of florist flowers than he did. Mr. S. wished to purchase some 
particular sorts of Pinks, (it was the latter end of August.) I showed 
him my plants, and he desired me to take up a few pairs viiich he 
named. My answer to him was, that they were in a fine growing 
state, and that in about three weeks I should be sending some of 
them out, and, if he would give me his address, I would be sure to 
send them to him. He very kindly tapped me on the ahoulder, and 
said, “ Mr* Ibbett, have you been so long a florist, and not knaw 
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HKPLV to WR. StATEft, 

there is m time like the present ; teke me i?p the pUpts, apd I will 
pay you.** I complied with hit requett, and told him hit ohterva*- 
tions were perfeptly in accordance with mine; and I wi^h many 
ethers w^re of the same opinion, as it would be much better both for 
the purchaser and the vender. It is not only so with the Pink, but 
with mpst other florist flowers ; and those who would wish to have 
good pUnttf cannot do better than send their orders early, as the best 
and new sorts generally meet with a brisk sale. 

For information to many florists who may live a distance in the 
isiuntry, I beg to offer a few remarks respecting a society held at the 
Star Inn, Slough, near Windsor, which I conceive to be the best in 
the kingdom for its judicious arrangements, and an example to aU 
other florjcultural societies ; it is an open show to all England, and 
gives encouragement to the young as well as to the old and experienced 
florist. It is divided into three classes, viz., 1st. Nurserymen. 
2nd. Amateurs and gentlemen gardeners. 3rd. Young florists that 
have never won a prize or grown flowers for florists. 

I have often seen application to the Floricultural Caoinet for 
a list of first-rate sorts of flowers. 1 think I may venture to state, 
that the beet criterion will be formed by a perusal of the reports of 
the London Floricultural Society, held at the Crown and Anchor, 
Strand, and the open slmw (stated above) at Slough, near Windsor, 
where they will find the best flowers shown by the best growers and 
best judges in the kingdom. Should any person produce a seedling 
pink that is considered a first rate flower by either of the above-named 
societies, I will thank him to put my name down for tw^o pair, and 
send me word when I can have the plants, and I will forward the 
cash for them. 


ARTICLE VIII. 

REPLY TO MR. SLATER, OF CHEETHAM HILL, NEAR 

manchf-ster. 

BV MR, J. rWITOUSTVi OF CAMBmOOR. 

Mv attention ha# been pslled to an article \|hi(Si appeared in the 
April number nf y^ur wark» purporting to be an answer to a Midlaad 
Floriat/- respecting the merits of my scarlet btzaTra camaflon, Don 
Jpbiii and t must confess that I am much surprised that so scar* 
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ri)oi^8 ^ niatter rfioujid h^ve gaiued admittance of such univoirsttlly 
acknowledged a publication tp respectability. 

In the first, I beg to assure your readers tlmt I have no know- 
ledge of the writer of the article who signs himself ** A Florist of one 
of the Midland Cpupties j” and Mr. Slater is also |>eT«onaliy un- 
known to me; but as I have witnessed many instances of the 
jealousy of the northern florists respecting the south eountry flowers, 
I had determined to let my Don John win his way, which I firmly 
believe he will yet do, in the northern counties. 

I now proceed to answer Mr. Slater’s scurrilous insinuations and 
queries. I w^nt to London on the Saturday morning previously to 
the Surrey show, which was on Tuesday, with some friends with 
whom I had agreed to visit Chatham, and come back to London, 
having requested my brother-in-law to cut my flowers and forward 
them to luondon on Monday afternoon. I met them at the place 
appointed, and proceeded to take tea with Mr. Headley and Mr. 
George Glenny ; after tea the latter saw the bloom of my Don John 
dressed, which I exhibited the next day at the Surrey Gardens. As 
it was rather latp that evening before we separated after dressing our 
flowers, and as we agreed to breakfast together, I left my flowers \h 
Mr. Headley’s charge. After I was gone Mr. II. put some camphor 
to the water in the tubes to keep the petals stiff, but unfortunately 
made the infusion too strong, which had the effect of closing the 
whole of his flowers, as well as four out of the five blooms of Don 
John. This latter bloom was so much injured, that I at first deter- 
mined not to exhibit it ; but was told that the fancy would be much 
disappointed if I did not, and I yielded. Fortunately the two blooms 
I had of my seedling scarlet flake, Queen of Scarlets, had escaped 
the mixture, and were well and fresh ; but neither myself nor did 
Mr. Headley know that our flow'ers had sustained any injury till we 
opened our boxes in the Surrey Zoological Gardens. 1 am an old 
florist, and those who know me would scout Mr. Slater for his insi- 
nuation, that the bloom I exhibited was given me by Mr. Headley, 
or that I ever exhibited flowers I did not grow ; and Mr. H,, who i« 
an independent gentleman, highly and deservedly respected by every 
one, who has any knowledge of hipat is, far heyPftd the reeph pf Mr. 
Slater’e ppisoned shaft, 

I beg to mfom W* Signer that ihU wa» the first hmionmhk 
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bition I had seen ; and thal all &e exhiUtora and 
exception, were perfect etraugers to me. I natfaer Jkkew ^ed 
who were to be the judges ; they were appointed by the ectemitteei with 
which I had nothing to do, as I was not then amember of the society* 

However, as so much boast has been made of the great superiority 
of the northern dowers over the southern, though I believe Mr. Slater 
has claimed a victory for Chadwick’s Brilliant show dower (at the 
London Floricultural Show last year), which Mr. Headley informed 
me was won by my Queen of Scarlets, yet I should wish, and I 
hereby challenge, Mr. Slater to meet me at the next July show at 
the Surrey Zoological Gardens, and bring blooms of his finest 
northern Scarlet Bizarres and pit them against south country ones, 
either one or three blooms of each flower, and let us have a sweep- 
stakes, the best flower to take the prize and honour. There are as 
good in the metropolis as any in the world ; and let the committee 
appoint three amateurs^ or three other judges, who have no interest 
in the matter. I will be there, if alive and well, with blooms of rny 
Don John, and shall be right glad to see Mr. S. with his northern 
flowers; but I will just whisper to him not to bring any eight- 
petalled blooms, as they will not do in London, or any where but in 
the north, 

[Our object in introducing the subject was with a view to obtain 
more general information on the merits of the flowers named, so as 
to be a more certain guide for purchasers.— Conductor,] 


PART 11. 

LIST OF NEW AND RARE PLANTS. 

Dendrobiou TAVRINAM. Bull-headcd. (Bot. Reg. 28.) Orchidace®. Gy- 
nandria Monandria. Sent from Manilla by Mr. Cuming to Messrs. Loddigev, 
with whom it has bloomed. The sepals of a yellowish green, petals twisted, 
long, of a deep purple. Lip pale purple. Each flower is about three inches across. 

Barnadbbia rosea. Rose-coloured, (Bot. Reg. 29.) Com posit®. Syii- 
genesia Polypmia. A syiny, bushy, greenhouse plant, a native of South 
America. It has bloomed in the collection at Sion-house Gardens. The flowers 
are produced in circular spikes, but only a few at the summit expand at the 
same time, gradually blooming to the base ; the hea^, whett expanded, is a little 
snore than an inch across. The blossoms are of a rosyf ed^lour. 

CoMARASTAWnrus ARBUTOIDRS. Arbutus-like Oritberry. (Bot. Reg. 30.) 
Krieacee* Decandria Monogynia. Sent from Guatemala by Mr. Hartweg to 
the London Horticultural Society, in whose garden at Chiswick it bloomed last 
October, and again commenced blooming in May of the present year. It has 
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nitteh ibe appeataace an It is a pretty ehrubb^ planti gtoWing 

about six feet high, thriving similar to an Arbutus> but appears tube irather 
tend^ for the cliinate at Chiswick. The Bowers are producea iu large pwicles, 
the stems of which are crimsoti, and the blossoms are white, producing a pretty 
contrast* The flowers very much resemble those of the wmte variety of Irish 
Heath. 

Marobtia bxoobxata. Loose*barked. (Hot. Reg. 31.) Melasiomaeeoe. 
Octandria Monogynia. A ueat little greenhouse plant, in the collection at 
Sion-house Gardens. It grows naturally in tropical America, in mountainous 
places. It succeeds best in a warm greenhouse, or in a moderate stove. It is a 
very branching, half-shrubby plant, flowering very profusely in racemes. Each 
blossom is near half an inch across, flesh coloured. 

TnoLLius AcAuLis. Stemless globe flower. (Bot. Reg. 32.) RaiiunculacesB. 
Polyandria Polygynia. It is stated to have been discovered in Cashmere. It is 
a hardy herbaceous plant, flourishing iu a damp situation in July. The flower- 
stem is about two inches high ; one-flowered. Each blossom is about an iuch 
and a-half across. 

Nematanthus I.ONGIPF.S. Loiig flower-stalked, (Bot. Mag. 4018.) Ges- 
neriaceie. Didynamia Angiospermia. From Brazil. It has bloomed in the 
Kew collection, in the moist temperature of an OrchiUeoiis house. It is a 
climber. ^ The flowers are of a very rich scarlet colour, drooping, tubular. Each 
blossom is near three inches long. It deserves to be in every hothouse or warm 
greenhouse. 

PoLvsponA AXir.LAuis. Axillary. (Bot. Mag. 4019.) Ternatraemiace®. 
Monadelphia Polyaudria. (Synonym.) Camellia axillaris. It has in all 
respects the habit and resemblance of the general tribe of Camellias. The 
flowers are single, cream coloured, each about three inches across. 

Impatxens GLANDULiaKRA. Glandular Balsam, or Touch me not. (Bot. 
Mag. 4020.) Balsamine®. Peutaudria Monogynia. From North India, sent 
from Cashmere, It is an annual, growing tun or twelve feet high, blooming 
very profusely in the open ground during the greater part of summer, especially 
so at the end of the season, in large panicles. They are of a deep reddish purple. 
Each blossom near two inches across. 

Cestrum viridiflouum. Green-flowered. (But. Mag. 4022.) Solane®, 
Pentandria Monogynia. It is a very highly fragrant plant, sent by Mr. Tweedie 
from South Brazil, where at night in the woods it diffuses a powerful fragrance. 
It grows freely in this country in a cool stove, and blooms in the autumn aud 
early winter. The flowers are numerous, in spikes, of a yellowish green, each 
blossom being about half an inch across. 

Lomatia illicifolia. Holly-leaved. (Bot. Mag. 4023.) Proteacu®. Te- 
traudria Monogynia. A native of Port Jackson, in Australia. It is an orna- 
mental, evergreen, shrubby plant, producing large compound spikes of white 
flowers. Each blossom is near an iuch across. 

Cymbzdiur Devonianum. The Duke of Devonshire’s Cymbidium. (Pax. 
Mag. Bot.) Sent from India by Mr. Gilison to Chatsworth, where it has re- 
cently bloomed. The racemes of flowers are from twelve to eighteen inches 
long. Each blossom is near two inches across. Sepals cream colour, having a 
red stripe down the middle. Petals cream colour, having three red stripes on 
each. Lip of a purple crimson, having a very dark shade near the base. It is 
a very neat and pretty flowering species. 

Scutellaria splendens. Splendid-flowered Skull-cap. (Pax. Mag. Bot.) 
Labiate®. Didynamia Gymnospermia. A native of Mexico, requiring a warm 
greenhouse, where it blooms profusely throughout winter. It is a dwarf and 
compact growing plant, producing its numerous flowers in loose terminal sjpikes, 
of a deep scarlet colour. Each blossom is about an iuch loug. It is a desirable 
plant, of easy culture. It is in several of the principal nurseries iu this coiinlry. 

CsNTRADERxA ROSEA. Rose-floweied. (Pax. Mag. Bot.) Melastomacc®. 

VoL. XI. No. 125. p 
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OcUadria Monogyma. (Synonym, Doncklaeria diversifolia.) A naat shriidiiby 
plant, growing freely in a warm greenhouse. A native of Mexico. The 6owen 
are j)roduced in corymbose, terminal racemes, of a pale pink colour. Each 
blossom is about three quarters of an inch across* It is in most of the principal 
nurseries. 

Hovex splendens. Splendid-flowered. (Pax. Mag. Bot.) Leguminosse. 
Monadelphia Decandria. It is from the Swan River colony, and has bloomed 
with Mr. Knight, nurseryman, King's-road, Chelsea, London, ft bears a con- 
siderable resemblance to H. Celsii, but the leaves are narrower. The flowers 
are produced always in pairs, and in a more loose spike* The standard is of an 
intense bright blue, having a white ring at the base. Wings and keel of a 
purplish blue. It is, like the other kinds, deserving a place in every greenhouse. 


PART III. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

QUERIES. 

Om the destruction op Cockscombs. — Having been much disappointed in 
some Cockscombs, which promised well up to the time of blowing, but have 
since been affected by disease, attacking them just at the junction of the stalk 
and blossom, I should feel much obliged by your noticing it in your next 
Number. The stalk turns brown, and the head droops and decays. They were 
grown in a warm frame, and afterwards removed to one still warmer. Sulphur 
was applied, supposing it to be a sort of mildew, but without effect. 

M* G* 

[When sprinkled over head frequently with water, and more especially cold or 
hard water, the combs rot at their origin, as stated above. — Conductor.] 

On a Disease afprctinq Pelargoniums. — I should be very much obliged if 
you, or any of your correspondents, could explain to me the cause, and give me 
a remedy for the blight which infests my greenhouse plants. 1 enclose some 
leaves, which will show you what it is. I am aware that a common observer 
would say it was dirt, or soot from the neighbouring chimneys ; but this cannot 
be the case ; there has not been a fire in the greenhouse half a dozen times all 
winter, and I have taken great pains to wash the leaves with a brush, I have 
had them all put out of doors and syringed, and have also used tobacco-water; 
still, however, there is scarcely a plant free from it, and the Geraniums are par- 
ticularly infested ; and even those plants that have been out of doors a month, 
and, therefore, have been well washed with thunder showers and almost daily 
rain, they are as bad as those in the greenhouse. The greenhouse has not been 
built more than two years, is clean, light, and airy, and stands by itself in the 
flower-garden, apart from any smoke. Any information in your next Number 
of the useful Flouxcui.tural Cabinet would greatly oblige 

June 6, 1843. Azalea. 

[The plants, of course, required water during winter ; lire was seldom applied, 
so that to keep them from frost the house was most likely kept close, which 
encouraged mildew, with which the leaves sent have been affected. Dry sul- 
phur (common) dusted over the foliage would speedily remedy the injury at 
present ; and a better attention to keeping the greenhouse dry and properly 
ventilated will prevent a recurrence in future. When thei^reen fly attacks the 
tinder side of foliage, which is often the case with Pela|^omutn8> the upper sides 
are often disfigured by the excrement. When this ocChrsi the fly must first be 
destroyed by smoke, or by the top of the plant being dipped over head in a strong 
mixture of tobacco-water ; after which the surface must be sponged clean. — 
CONDIKJTOR.] 
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Ok Hoya ca]imo8a.«^A new subsmber wotil4 feel obliged by your infbirmiiig 
him in your next Number of the Cabikxt the beet treatment for a Hoya^ as he 
has had one for three years in a put, trained up a barrebshaped trellis, and has 
never been able to get it to flower ; and also some of the eauses which hinder it 
from flowering. I nave some Achimenes lougiflora coming up in a pot ; are 
there any peculiar modes of treatment when it is growing, and do they req^uire 
much water. 

[A rich sandy loam and peat soil in equal parts, not sifted, and havihg a 
liberal drainage, suits it. The plant does not root extensively, so that care must 
be taken not to over-pot it. It requires a stove or very warm greenhouse tempe- 
rature to flourish in. If the plant grows vigorously and does not bloom, though 
in a suitable temperature, it may be caused by erect training. In such case the 
shoots should be trained horizontally, which will induce its blooming. If over- 
potted, reduce the same. Respecting the Achimenes, we refer our correspondent to 
the remarks we have given in our last and former N umbers of the Cabinet, where 
figures of A. longifolia, pednnculata, and grandiflora are given. — Conductor.] 

REMARKS. 

LONDON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The second General Exhibition took place at the Chiswick Gardens on Saturday 
June 17th. The weather was highly favourable, and the assemblage of visitors 
amounted, it was judged, to at least ten thousand ; and the specimens exhibited 
were of the finest character as to health, size, and beauty, certainly unequalled 
in floral beauties at any previous meeting. The weather in general being so cold 
for the last few weeks had retarded the Roses, so that there were but few shown, 
and those not near so fine as on former occasions ; no doubt but there will be a 
fine display at the next general exhibition, announced to be held on July 12th. 
The quantity of specimens were so very numerous we were not able, from the 
crowded state of the tents, to obtain the names of all ; but of every one of a supe- 
rior character we did, and which comprise the following : — * 

PELAiiOUNiuKS. — ^Thcrc were numerous new seedlings exhibited, both speci- 
mens in pots and cut specimens; some not only of a very novel cliaracter, but 
first-rate excellence in form and habit. As usual, those of £. Foster, Esq., of 
Clewer, near Windsor, were peculiarly attractive, some of the kinds possessing 
every desired quality, and which is the case of some exhibited by other growers. 
We noticed the following: — 

By E. Foster, Esq, 2nd Robustum* — The lower petals rosy-purple ; upper ones 
having a large dark clouded spot, shading ofi to deep crimson, and terminating 
with a distinct bright rosy-purple margin. Very good form. 

1st pHiEON.— The lower petals rosy-flesh^coluur, upper ones having a large dark 
clouded sj)ot, edged with rosy-crimson. V ery fine form. 

PiiiETON.— -Lower petals of a deep rosy crimson ; upper ones having a large 
velvet spot, edged with bright crimson. Very fine form. 

2nd Duke of Devonshire. — Lower petals of a bright rosy-purple crimson; 
upper having a large velvet spot, shading off to deep crimson, and terminating 
with a beautiful crimson purple. The centre of flower nearly white. Very fine 
form, and a beautifully distinct flower. 

Sappho. — Lower petals a pretty carmine flesh colour ; upper ones having a 
dark velvet spot, shading oft with rich bright crimson, and having a carmine 
flesh-coloured margin. The centre of flower white, producing a striking oon- 
trast. Very fine form. 

By Mr, Catleuuii. Lord of the Isles. — Lower petals white, with a slight 

* At all previous exhibitions the names of the successful exhibitors, as such, 
were placed at each respective collection ; but this was omitted on the pr^nt 
occasion, which was justly a causeof complaint, both by spectators aod exhibitors. 
We never saw it adopted at any other place, nor heard why done on this oeoasioii. 
We feel assured its continuance will lessen the number of exhibitors. We irore 
much pleased, however, to notice the name of nearly every specimen exhibited 
was appended to it. j 
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Spot on each ; upper ones having a large dark velvet spot, shading of£ with car> 
mine, and have a distinct white margin. Very good fortn. 

Miss Toukb. — L ower petals of a pretty pink ; upper ones having a large, 
clouded, dark spot, edged with rosy carmine. Good form. 

Ceria. — L ower pet^s pink ; upper ones of a pretty rose. 

Messrs. Veitohb, of Exeter. Formosa. — Lower petals a fine rosy«flesh colour ; 
upper having a large, velvet, clouded spot, edged with crimson. Centre lighter, 
giving it a pretty contrast. Very good form. 

By Mr. Gainks. Princess Mary. — Lower petals a fine rose; upper ones 
having a large, bright, carmine blotch, edged with rosy carmiife. Centre of the 
fiower white. The petals are of good form as to outline, but somewhat waved 
on the surface of the upper petals, near the margin, in the specimen shown, 
which might be induced by some casualty. 

Cothkrstone. — Lower petals pink; upper having a large, dark, clouded spot, 
edged with carmine. 

King of Beauties. — Lower petals rose, with a pretty purple tinge ; upper 
ones having a middle-sized dark spot, edged with rosy crimson. 

Saxon King. — Lower petals a pretty carmine; upper ones having a middle- 
sized blotch, veined with a darker colour, edged with bright scarlet. Good 
formed petals. 

Egbert. — Lower petals of a deep rosy pink; upper ones having a large 
clouded spot, veined with darker, edged with rosy carmine. 

By Mr. Appleby, gardener to J. Robinson, Esq., of Egham Lodge, in Surrey. 
(Not named.) — Lower petals white, tinged slightly with lilac, and having in the 
centre of each petal a small spot of purple ; upper petals having a large velvet 
blotch, shading ofi* to purple, terminating with a white margin. Flower large, 
good form. 

By Messrs. Chandi.eus, of Vauxhall Nursery. Admirable. — Lower petals 
pink ; upper petals having a dark spot, edged with crimson. The edges of the 
upper petals are crimpled and waved. 

President. — Lower petals pink ; upper ones having a dark spot, edged with 
ro^ crimson. 

By Mr, Rendle, nurseryman, Plymouth. Lyne^s Princess Alice. — Lower 
petals rosy-fiesh colour ; upper ones having a large, dark, clouded spot, shading 
ofi' with deep crimson, veined with a darker colour, and having a margin of light 
rosy-fiesh colour. Very fine form. 

Lyne’s Sappho. — I.ower petals a beautiful pink; upper ones having a very 
distinct dark spot, and to the margin a fine carmine rose. The centre of the 
flower is white, producing a pretty contrast. Very fine form. 

Lynk’s Apollo. — Lower petals scarlet ; upper ones having a very distinct 
dark spot, shading off with scarlet to the margin. 

By Mr. Pamplin, nurseryman, of Waltham Abbey, Wilson’s Fire Kino.— 
Lower petals rosy-fiesh colour ; upper ones having a large dark spot, edged with 
scarlet. 

Wilson’s Queen op Sheba.— Lower petals white, tinged with lilac ; upper 
ones having a large clouded spot, with a slight margin of white. Flower large, 
good form. 

Wilson’s Prince of Wales. — Lower petals pink; upper ones having a large 
dark spot, edged with crimson. Good form. 

Wilson’s R.L Newton, — Lower petals flesh colour; upper ones having a 
large dark spot, shaded off w'ith rosy crimson ; margin nearly white. Good form. 

By Mr, Iveuy, nurs^man, of Peckham. Eclipse. — Lower petals rosy-flesh 
colour, with several slight veins of a deeper colour ; upper ones bavin g[]a large 
clouded spot, veined with a darker colour, and a margin of light flesh. Flower 
large. 

Rival King.— L ower petals of a rosy-crimson ^colgur Supper ones having a 
dark spot, shading off with crimson red, slightly vein#. Good form. 

Brunetts. — L ower petals lilac ; upper ones having a large velvet spot, edged 
withUlac. Good form. 

ATTiLA.^Lower petals flesh colour; upper ones having a crimfon spot, 
shading {^lighter to the margin. Large flower. 
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CAPTmTioN.«*«*IiOwer petals flesh colour; upper ones hamg a large dark 
spot, with a margin of rosy flesh. Flower large. 

By Mr. Mitchsll, of Brighton. HKNHiBTTA.*-~Lower petals pale blush ; 
upper ones having a large clouded spot, with a pretty blush margin. Good 
form. 

By Messrs. Luoombs, Pmca, and Co., of Exeter. Thurtbll’m Horatio 
Nelson. — ^L ower petals a pretty blush; upper ones having a large, clouded, 
dark spot, edged with rosy crimsou, and a margin of blush. Centre of the flower 
nearly white. A fine form. 

Thuutell's Queen. — Lower petals white, tinged slightly with blush ; upper 
ones having a large, velvet, clouded spot, edged with crimson, and the margin 
white. Good form. 

Thurtell’s Defiance. — Lower petals flesh colour; upper ones having a 
large, dark, clouded spot, with a margin of rosy crimson. Centre of flower 
white. Good form. 

By Mr. Davis, Wavertree, near I.iverjiool. Comet.— Lower petals a bright 
rosy-flesh colour; upper ones having a large, dark, velvet spot, edged witli 
scarlet. A very showy flower. 

By Mr. Hodges, nurseryman, of Cheltenham. The Rival. — Lower petals 
pretty, pale, blush lilac ; upper ones having a large, clouded, velvet spot, shading 
off with rosy crimson, lighter to the margin. Centre of the flower nearly white. 
Good form. 

By Mr, Ingram, nurseryman, of Southampton. 3d Corynthian.— Lower petals 
lilac, veined with pink; upper ones having a large clouded spot, shading oirwiili 
crimson, and a margin of pink. Centre of flower white. Very good form. 

Consort. — Lower petals lilac, veined with pink; upper petals having a large 
dark spot, edged with rosy crimson. Centre of flower nearly white. Good form. 

Mogul.— Lower petals blush ; upper ones having a large clouded spot, shading 
off with carmine, and a white margin. Centre of flower white. The flower is 
large. 

Maid of Honour.— Lower petals white; ripper ones having a dark spot, 
shading ofl* with carmine, and a white margin. Good form. 

By — Beck, Esq,, of Isleworth. Beck’s Anqiola. — Lower petals a pretty 
pale pink ; upper ones having a large, velvet, clouded spot, and to the margin 
lilac pink. Good form. 

Beck’s Fuloens. — Lower petals a fine rosy ct rmine; upper ones having a 
dark spot, shading otf with scarlet to the margin. , Good form. 

[Some other seedlings will be given in our next Number. — Conductor,] 

Collections of Pelargoniums. — 1st. By Mr. Catleugii, florist, &c., of Hans 
Place, Sloane Street, Chelsea. — Hannah, Corapte de Paris, Gipsy, Priory King, 
Jubilee, Madame Taglioui, Hebe, Troubadour, Queen of the Fairies, Unit, 
Madeline, Queen of Beauties. Well-grown plants, robust in health, uniform in 
growth, very bushy, and in profuse bloom. The plants were from ‘2^ to 3 feet 
high, and of similar diameter. 

2nd. By Mr. Gaines, florist, &c., Surrey Lane, Battersea. — Rising Sun, Lady 
Sale, Nymph, Duchess of Sutherland, Lord Prudhoe, Jubilee, Compte de Paris, 
Madeline, Eximia, Euterpe, Orange Perfection, Gipsy. Well-grown plants in all 
respects, but not so full in bloom as the former collection. 

3rd. By Messrs. Pinck and Co., of Exeter Nursery.' — Lucy, Leonora, Susannah, 
Frectum, Scarlet, Martha, Cleopatra, Evening Star, Lord Chancellor, Luna, 
Meteor, Geraldine. These were well-grown plants, in profuse bloom, and, 
though brought so great a distance, were in fine condition. The above gentle- 
men are entitled to the thanks of the Society for the attention and care necessarily 
occasioned by bringing a collection from so remote a place as Exeter. 

4th. By Mr. Hunt, — Sylph, Victory, Nymph, Corona, Compte de Paris, 
Jubilee, Matilda, Mrs. Sterling, Prince of Waterloo, Louis Quatorze, Ovid, 
Duenna. "Well grown, and in fine bloom. 

Collections grown. — 1st* By Mr. Catleuqh. — Sir Robert Peel, Madonna, 
Luna, Coronation, Gipsy, Annette, Selina, Victory, Master Humphrey, Prince 
Albert, Compte de Paris, Sylph. 

2nd* By Mr. GAiNB$*-*Prijice Albert, Matilda, Juba, Alba Perfeetd, Lady 
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Isabella Dmtglas, Lady E. Bulteel, Mabel, Grand Duke, Erectnm, Raphael, 
Sylpb, Exquisite. 

CoLincTiONS OF Six. — By Messrs. Lt'coiiiBE,PiKCB,and Co.— British Qtteen, 
Lady Viniei*8, Stella, Leonora, Meteor, Luna. 

2nd By Mr. Bell, of Chelsea Hospital. — Rosea elegans, Bridesmaid, Cdrona- 
tion, Climax, Joan of Arc, Oompte de Parts. 

We regretted to find the absence of the very superior collections of Mr. Cock, 
of Chiswick, which on former occasions were so deservedly admired, and which, 
when recently exhibited (not for competition) at the show held at the Regent 
Park Gardens, were of first rate excellence. We hope to see them again at the 
Chiswick Gardens^ Exhibition. 

Fuchsias, Collection of. — By Mr. Catleuqh. — Splendens, Una, Arborea, 
Vends Victrix, Floribunda, Curtissi, Thyneana, Magnifica, Conspicua arborea, 
Greenwich Rival, Buistii, Chandlerii. 

By Messrs. Lane and Sonu. — Fulgens grandifiora, Laneii, Tricolor, Formosa 
elcgans, Conspicua, Corymbiflora, Grenvillia, Venus Victrix, Moueypenni, Mag- 
nifica, Frostii, and another not named. 

Bt)th the collections weie large, well-grown specimens, in profuse bloom. 
Next season, when the general assemblage of newer kinds are added, they will 
be still additionally attractive by the more distinct novelties whicli have more 
recently been raised. 

For Forty Stove and Greenhouse Plants. Mr. Goode, gardener to Mrs. 
Laurence, of Ealing Park.— Achimenes longiflora, in profuse bloom, 2J feet 
high, and across, in robust health. Manettia cordiiolia, trained to a globular 
wire trellis, 5 feet high and 4 across, in profuse bloom. Cactus speciosa, 5 feet 
high. Azalea laterita, 4 feet high and 3 across. Boronea deuticulata, feet 
high and 4 across. Leschenaultia Baxterii, 3 feet high and 2^ across. Polygala 
cordifolia, 10 feet high and 7 across. Pimelea decussata, 4^ feet high and 4-J 
across. Polygala oppositifolia, 3 feet high and 4 across. Clerodendron squa- 
matum, 6 feet high, having 11 large panicled heads of scarlet flowers, Aphletis 
humile, 3 feet high. Pimelia decussata, 7 feet high and 4 across. Pavetta 
caffra, 10 feet high and 6 across, with a profusion of its spikes of white flowers. 
Epacris grand iflora, 6 feet high and 4 across, profuse in bloom. Leschenaultia 
biloba grandifiora, 3 feet high ami 3 across, in one profuse mass of bloom. 
Acacia alata, 10 feet high aud 7 across, with a mass of its gracefld yellow 
flowers. Euphorbia splendens, 7 feet high and 7 across. Aphlexis (formerly 
Eiichrysiim) sesamoides, 4 feet high and 4 across. Clerodendron splendens, 5 
feet, 8 spikes of flowers. Mimosa inicrophylla, 7 feet high and 7 across. Cho- 
rozema varia, 4 feet high and 4 across, in robust vigour and profuse bloom, 
trained to a circular trellis. Leschenaulta formosa, 2^ feet high and 2^ across, 
a mass of bloom. Pimelea rosea, 3 feet high, and 2 across. Stephanutus flori- 
bundus, coiled round a circular trellis, 10 feet high, with hundreds of its beauti- 
ful waxy-white flowers. Cereus Jenkiiisouia, a large specimen. Two Polygala 
cordifolia, each 10 feet high by 8 across, in fine bloom. Euphorbia Jacquiniflora, 
6 feet high. Stylidium fasciculatum, 2J feet high and 3 across, a mass of its 
lovely spikes offiesh-coloured flowers. Siatice arborea, 6 feet high and 3 across. 
Asdepios ciirassavica, 7 feet high, having 16 heads of its red flowers. Erythrina 
crista-galli, 0 feet high, with 7 large spikes of flowers. 

For Forty Stove and Greenhouse Plants. — Mr. Green, gardener to Sir E. An- 
trobus, Bart. — Pimelia hispida, 4 feet high and 4 across. Clerodendron fulgens, 
4 feet high. Leschenaultia Baxteri, 2^ feet high, and same across. Azalea late- 
rita, 4 feet high, and same across, profuse in bloom. Siphocampylus betulsefolius, 
3 feet high and 3 across, with numerous spikes of flowers. Pmielea decussata, 
3 feet high and 3 across. Goinphollubium polymorphum, 3 feet high and 3 acoss, 
trained to a globular trellis. Rondeletia speciosa, 6 feet high, having 62 heads of 
its beautiful orange-scarlet flowers. Gongora atropuf pt®ea,liaving numerous long 
racemes of flowers. Buronia serralata, 2 feet high arfd slmo^cross, in dense bloom. 
Mimosa mtcroph^lla, 9 feet high and 4 across. Azalea varilgata, 2^ ieet high and 
2^ across, heautiiully in bloom. Azalea Gledstanesii, 2 feet high and 2^ across, 
in fine bloom, Ixora coccinea, 4 feet high, with 2fl large heads Of its splendid 
flowers. Epiphylkm Ackenoanui, aud E. speciosum, each 8 feet high. Eu- 
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taxia n)yjriif(>Ua,3^ feet high and 2 across. Chorozema ovata, iraiaed io a cir<r 
cular trellis* 4 faet high* in profuse bloom. Azalea laterita* 2^ feet high and 
same across. Chorozema oyata, 4 feet high* trained to a circular trellis, iu 
robust health* and idoe blooni. Lescheuauitia biloba grandiflora* 4 feet high and 
3 across* in profuse bloom with its rich blue flowers, Eutoxia pimgens* 3 feet 
high. Ixora coccinea* 4 feet high* with 13 heads of flue flowers. Lescheuauitia 
formosa* 3 feet high and 3 across. Polygala cordata* 7 feet high and 5 across. 
Chorozema varia nana* 3^ feet high and 2 across. Culeonema gracilis* 4 feet 
high and 3 across, beautifully in bloom. Boronia serndata* 3 feet high and 2^ 
across. Ixora coccinea* 4 feet high, having 20 flne heads of flowers. Pimelea 
rosea* 7 feet high and 5 across. Cytisus racemosus, 7 feet high and same across* 
laden with a profusion of yellow flowers. Tropseolum tricolorum, 0 feet high* 
trained to a wide fancy wire frame, 4 feet broad, the entire surface of which was 
almost covered with its charming flewers. Rondeletia speciosa, 4 feet high* 
having 40 heads of its pretty orange-scarlet flowers. Podolobium formosum, 
5 feet high. Calanthe veratrifolia, 4 feet high, with numerous spikes of its lovely 
white flowers. The above two collections were of such equal merit that a similar 
prize was awarded to each* viz.* Gold Knightian medal. 

A collection of 40 Stove and Greenhouse Plants exhibited by Mr. Redding, 
gardener to Mrs. Marryatt, of Wimbledon* were not named, and from the crowded 
state of the tent at the time, we were obliged to pass over. A silver-gilt medal 
was awarded to it as a prize. 

The collections of Orchideous plants very far exceeded those shown at any 
previous meeting we have attended. Mr. Paxton, gardener to His Grace the 
Duke of Devonshire, exhibited Oncidium hians, spike of flower, 1 J feet high. 
Biiieiiaria, 1^ feet high. Oncidium pulchellum. Dendrobium* a uew species. 
Cattleya velutina. Saccolabium pallens. Acanthophippum striatum, Onci- 
diura divaricatum, 3 feet long. Brassia verrucosa, 8 feet long. Epideiidruin varie- 
gatum, 2^ feet long. Maxiilaria ochroleuca, 2 feet high. Oncidium sphacclla- 
tum, 4 feet long. Dendrobium intermedium, 3 feet liigh. Dendrobium cceru- 
lesccns, 5 feet high and 4 across, one mass of bloom, having not less than 450 
flowers. Peristeria cerina, 2 feet high. Eria bractescens, feet high. Den- 

drobium nobile, 4 feet high and 3 across, iu profuse bloom, with 300 flowers 
at least. Phaius Walliehii, 8 feet high, with uumerous orange-yellow flowers. 
Maxiilaria vitellina, very neat and showy, i foot high. Maxiilaria tenuifolia, 
2 feet high, with richly-marked flowers. Maxiilaria Xanthia* with yellow flowers. 
Prize, a Gold Knightian Medal. 

By Mr. Mylam* gardener to S. Rucker, Esq., of Wandsworth. — Epidendrum 
primulinum, (spike,) 2^ feet high, very pretty. Cirrhoea Loddigesii, IJ feet 
high. Oncidium lancifolium, 3 feet high. Odontoglossum hastatum, 6 feet 
high. Coryanthus maculata rubra, leet high. Maxiilaria purpurea, 1 foot 
high. Vanda teres, 6 feet high. Oncidium ampliatum majus, 4 feet high, 
Maxiilaria cristata, 1^ feet high. Oncidium leucochilum, coiled so as to bend the 
spikes of flowers, which were 10 feet long, Epidendrum alatum, 5 feet high. 
Epidendrum cannabarinum* 5 feet long. Saccolabium preemorsurn, aud S. gut- 
tatum, each hanging down* 2^ feet long* beautifully in bloom, in robust hemh. 
Stanhopea Barkerii, in fine bloom* Peristeria Humboldtii, in profuse bloom, 
CErides affine, with racemes 2 feet long, of pretty flowers, crimson white. Phm- 
lonopsis amabile, 3 feet long, of beautiful white flowers. Epidendrum primu- 
linuin* with a spike, 4 feet long. CErides odoratum, with a raceme* 2 feet long. 
Oncidium luiidum, the spikes coiled, 9 feet long. Brassia Wrayse, feet 
high. Epidendrum macrochilum, feet high. Oncidium pubes. Zygopeta- 
lum cochieatum, in fine bloom. The prize a Gold Knightian medal. 

By Mr. Gooue, gardener to Mrs. Laurence. — Gongora atropurpurea, with 
numerous racemes, 5 feet long, Maxiilaria tetragona, 1:^ feet high. Oncidium 
flexuosum, having numerous racemes, C feet lung. Stanhopea grandiflora, 7 
feet long. Saccolabium guttatum, with racemes, 5 feet long. Gongora macu- 
lata, 3 feet long. Oncidium papilio* 5 feet high. Oncidium pictura, 10 feet 
long. Bletia Shepherdii, most vigorously in bloom* its rich purple blossoms 
being very showy. Oncidium lanceanum, feet high, Dendrobium mosca- 
tum, coiled round a circular trellis, 9 feet long. Stanhopea eburnea, iu flne 
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bloom. Cttttleya mosaia, 2 feet high. Dendrobrium secundum. Oncidium 
pulvinatum, 4 feet long. Stanhopea oculata stigrina, a dark variety, and 
Squadricornis, each in fine flower. Maxillaria stapelioides, half a foot high. 
Acropera Loddigesii) in fine condition. Mormodus citrina, Epidendrum crassi- 
folium, ill vigorous bloom, 5 feet long. CErides odorata, 5 feet long, (Brides 
affine, 2 feet long. Dendrobium calceolare. The plants in this collection were 
fine specimens, and in vigorous health. Prize, Gold Banksian Medal.^ 

By Messks. Kollisson’s, of Tooting Nursery. — Oncidium papilio, 3 feet 
high. Stanhopea oculata, 3^ feet long, in fine bloom. Oncidium flexuosum, 4 
feet long. Maxillaria tetragona, 1 foot high. (Brides odoratum, 8 feet long. 
Cattleya mossiee. Renanthera coccinea, 5 feet. long, in vigorous bloom. Stan- 
hopea Wardii, 3 feet long. Vanda teres, 4 feet long. CErides affine, 3 feet 
long. Stanhopea saccata. 

By Mr. Insley, gardener to George Barker, Esq., Springfield, near Birming- 
ham, — Peristeiia Humboldtii, in vigorous health and bloom. Cymbidium, (new 
species.) in fine bloom. Phalaenopsis amabilis. Cycnoches chlorochilou. 
Maxillaria Xanthina. Oncidium pubes. Stanhopea Wardii, variety. (3yrto- 
chilum stellatum, in fine bloom. Mormodes citrina. All the above were in fine 
condition. Orchidese shewn in specimens. 

(7b be continued in out next Number 

[We have been particular in giving the size, &c. of the plants, that our readers 
may form an idea of their beauty, and to show what noble specimens of the 
various plants can be produced by proper management. In our next we shall 
give the particulars of Heaths, Roses, Calceolarias, Pinks, &c. — Conductor.] 


On Annual Flowkr Seeds. — It will be as well if you give a hint to your ad- 
vertising friends who give a fine description of flower seeds for sale, and 
advise them not to mix the seeds with so large a portion of old and bad sorts. 
It is not so much the money thrown away that is complained of, as the mortifi- 
cation of losing the season after sowing bad seed. I purchased flower seeds 
fiom four of the London Seedsmen, selected from those advertised, and not 
wishing to trust entirely to my own gardener to raise them, I gave portions of all 
the best sorts, Salpiglossis, Zinnias, Brachycoma iberidifolia, to three ftiends 
who had splendid gardens in Lancashire, Sussex, and Surrey. The seeds were 
sown with great care, and ticketed with the name of the seedsman of whom they 
were purchased, and on a late visit I observed, to my no small vexation; to the 
names, &c., all blanks, not one seed up ; my own garden the same. This you 
will see proves the fault to be in the seed, and 1 am not the only one who has 
cause to complain. 

Should not some notice be taken of the practice of puffing off such rubbish P 
You will be conferring a benefit on both buyer and seller to mention the subject, 
as it disgusts and disappoints so many Lady gardeners to find the season lost ; 
and instead of having a gay flower garden, to see the beds empty. 

Windsor, May 8, 1843. A Subscriber from the first. 

[We will send a copy of this complaint to each of the seedsmen named ; and as 
far as the principals are concerned, we believe it will be remedied.-^CoNDucTOR.] 


ANSWER. 

On Destroy ino the Wire-worm. — I saw in your valuaj^e Cabinet a question 
from a correspondent relating to the destruction oMlie" 'Wire^worm. I have 
been much troubled with them amongst my Pansies,^ and find nothing better 
than to slice some potatoes about the bed, of which the worm is very fond, and 
will come out of the earth to feed upon. I then carry the potatoe and worms 
away and burn them. E. G, 
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FLORICULTURAL CABINET, 

AUGUST 1st, 1843. 

PART 1. 

EMBELLISHMENTS. 


ARTICLE I. 

ACHIMENES MULTIFLORA. 

Within a short period we have had the pleasure of figuring three 
beautiful new kinds of this lovely tribe of flowering plants, to which we 
now add another handsome species. Mr. Gardner discovered it in 
the province of Goyaz, in Brazil, who sent seeds of it to this country, 
and it has recently bloomed in the Royal Botanic Garden at Kew. 
We saw a fine specimen of it in bloom ; and its numerous pretty 
coloured fringed flowers produce a very interesting appearance. We 
observed some of the flowers were very distinctly fringed, and others 
but imperfectly, the variableness giving greater interest in its appear- 
ance. The plant grows about a foot high, and is as easy of culture 
as the other kinds. It deserves a place in every collection of similar 
plants, blooming profusely and for several successive months. 


RIBES ALBIDUM. 

This very beautiful hybrid was raised in the gardens of Admiral 
Sir David Milne, G.C.B., at Inveresk, near Musselburgh, from 
whence it came into the possession of Messrs. Handasydes, Nursery- 
men of Musselburgh, near Edinburgh, who have had plants for sale 
during tlie past season. The well-known Ribes sanguineum, most of 
VoL. XI. No. 126, ^ 
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our readers know, is one of the most ornamental and gay spring- 
flowering shrubs, most strikingly adorning the pleasure-border during 
April and May ; this new hybrid will give greater eflect to it, where- 
ever grown near together, producing so fine a contrast. The racemes 
and blossoms are larger in R. albidum than those of R. sanguineum. 
The plant grows as freely, and is as readily propagated as the latter- 
named species. It deserves a place wherever it can he grown. 


ARTICLE II. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE CULTIVATION AND MANAGEMENT 
OF MESEMBRYANTHEMUMS. 

BY CLERICUS. 

Whenever a subject of floral interest presents itself to my notice, it 
affords me much pleasure to be able to offer a few remarks upon it ; 
and my attention is now directed to the extremely beautiful though 
little cultivated genus, Mesembryanihemum^ having a bed of them 
growing in the open groimd, under a south aspected wall, and which, 
during sunny days, compose a blaze of beauty. Besides which I grow 
200 i)lants in my greenhouse. There are upwards of 300 distinct 
species and varieties grown in this country, and I possess 162 of 
them in my collection, all of which possess some peculiar claims to 
beauty and interest, both in foliage and flowers. Producing annually 
an immense number of flowers of the most brilliant colours, and yet 
of the most extensive variety, having thick, fleshy foliage, of a most 
singular and interesting character, and being besides most easily cul- 
^vated, this beautiful genus appears to me to possess charms and 
merits of a more than ordinary nature ; and I am at a loss to imagine 
how many cultivators can willingly neglect, or wilfully despise, a genus 
of plants which certainly deserves to rank amongst the most pleasing 
and delightful of nature’s productions. 

These plants require a great degree of solar light; and though this 
may safely be said to be one of the moat important features in their 
cultivation, there are other particulars which require equal attention 
and consideratiom it » generally beUeved^ that^f these plants are 
]daeed in a poor and sterile soil, they may be induced to flower more 
pvoflisely, and that the flowers will be finer and of better colours. To 
a limited exiaat Am notion k eorreet ; but it is a great error to sup* 
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pose that this treatment will of itself be sufficient to produce the effect 
above mentioned. It is also imagined, that, by withholding water 
from these plants for a time, their flowering may be facilitated, and 
the flowers rendered finer and more abundant; this is likewise to a 
great extent an equally erroneous hypothesis, if the success be attri- 
buted to this treatment alone, as may be sufficiently proved by placing 
the various species of this genus in a sterile soil, administering water 
very sparingly, or wholly withholding it for a time, and keeping them 
in a shaded or gloomy situation where the rays of the sun can never 
reach them ; the result of which will be, that they will either produce 
few and insignificant flowers, or be altogether destitute of them. 
But if, instead of being kept in this unfavourable position, they are 
placed in an open and exposed situation, where they can receive a 
great degree of solar light, I find they will speedily produce a most 
brilliant display of flowers, and these will continue expanding for a 
great length of time. It therefore plainly appears that it is the 
ence of light which causes these plants to flower so profusely, and not 
the nature of the soil or the quantity of water administered ; though 
these latter doubtless contribute in some degree to produce the above 
desirable effects. Indeed, this must be abundantly evident to every 
intelligent cultivator who has been accustomed to place these plants 
in the open air ; for it is irrational to suppose that poverty of soil or 
scarcity of water alone W'ould cause them to flower so freely. Mesem-- 
bryanthemumSy like most other succulent plants, I find require a great 
degree of solar light to enable them to produce their flowers in per- 
fection ; and whether they are kept in the greenhouse, or in the open 
air, this important particular, in order to success, must be duly and 
properly attended to, otherwise disappointment will follow. During 
the summer months, however, many of the species will flower better 
in the open air than if kept in the greenhouse, as in the former situa* 
tion they receive a far greater degree of light. 

I use a rich, light loam^ with a slight mixture of very rotten dung, 
and a trifling admixture of lime-rubbish with the above, or a good 
proportion of river or white sand, which is very necessary, if not 
essential, to cultivate, or at les^t to flower, these plants in a superior 
manner. With respect to the quantity of water which they require, 
I am averse to administering to them too large a supply at any time, 
but more especially in the winter ; and am of opinion, that to long 
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as they are kept from withering or shrivellbg, they cannot be too 
sparingly watered at all seasons ; an attention to which point douht^r 
less contributes to increase the number of flowers. 

They may all (except a few species which are of only annual dura- 
tion) he propagated by cuttings, which should he taken off from the 
extremities of the young shoots about the month of May, or from that 
time till the month of August ; and, like those of most other succulent 
plants, they require placing in a shady, dry situation for a few days, 
till they begin to shrivel, when they may be planted numerously into 
shallow pots, in a very light sandy soil, with an abundance of drainage 
materials in the bottom of the pot. They should be placed in a slight, 
dry heat, and carefully shaded from the sun till they have struck root, 
watering them occasionally, but with caution, as they are very liable 
to rot when any superfluous moisture is collected about them. When 
struck, they may be potted singly into very small pots, in a compost 
of one-half light loam, one-fourth well-decayed manure, or leaf soil, 
and one-fourth, or less, of lime-rubbish broken fine, and sand, placing 
them in the coolest part of the greenhouse, watering them sparingly, 
and keeping them as close as possible to the glass, so as to receive 
the full benefit of solar light. When the roots appear to have filled 
the pots, they must be repotted into pots of a larger size, in a similar 
compost ; and during the whole period of their growth it is important 
that they should not be allowed too much pot-room, as they usually 
become straggling and unsightly if they arc stimulated or suffered to 
become too large. 

Plants raised during the summer of one year are suited to plant 
out into the open ground in the spring of the ensuing season, or they 
may be allowed to remain till they are two years old before they are 
thus treated ; for they invariably flower better when they are well 
established. The situation chosen for them should be a border with 
a southern asjiect, as they delight in receiving the full influences of 
the sun, and indeed, their flowers will seldom expand unless the sun 
is shining on them ; the border should be slightly elevated above the 
auiTOundmg surface, far the purpose of preserving the plants from 
superfluous moisture ; and the sub-soil should, i| possible, be firm 
mi hard* I annually plant out a number of dieses plants in a small 
border in the front of an ornamental stove, and in this situation, being 
fully exposed to the sun, and on a rather rocky sub-soil, they flower 
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most beautifully and profusely, tbe soil of the border being very 
similar to that before recommended, but with a less proportion of sand 
and lime-rubbish. A rockery with a southern aspect is likewise a 
most excellent situation for them, in the crevices of which they may 
be inserted in a soil introduced for the purpose, and they will there 
be effectually preserved from any superfluity of moisture. But they 
will seldom be found capable of enduring the open air throughout 
the whole season in this country^ and therefore it is necessary to remove 
them from the ground in the autumnal months, and place them in 
pots of a sufficient size to be kept through the winter in the green- 
house, or succulent house, with very little water, and a temperature 
just high enough to exclude frost. They should never be pruned, for 
when they become old and straggling it is better to throw them away 
at once, having previously raised a stock of young plants to supply 
their place. 

The annual species require very little attention, ns it is only neces- 
sary to collect the seed as soon as it is ripe, and sow it in a very light 
soil, keeping it in an airy part of the greenhouse till it vegetates, and 
afterwards potting the young plants singly into small'pots, and treat- 
ing them according to the preceding directions with regard to soil, 
situation, and water. 

Thus treated, there are few plants which rcAvard the cultivator 
with a greater profusion of showy blossoms of the most lovely and 
brilliant colours than the numerous species and varieties of this genus, 
and they are equally within the reach of the nobleman and tbe 
amateur, and may be successfully cultivated in the garden of either, 
provided due attention is given to the subjects of light, soil, arid 
watering, as here detailed. 

ARTICLE III. 

^ REMARKS ON CULTURE OF ROSES IN POTS. 

In our June Number (page 144) we merely noticed the publication 
of the Horticulttiral Essays,” being the papers read at the meetings 
of the Regent’s Park Gardens Association, for mutual instruction. 
That our readers may have a more correct idea of their excellence wc 
extract the following, not only as a specimen of what the essays are, 
but to promote what appears to be very desirable, viz., the cultult of 
Roses in pots. 
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On the Culture of Roses in Pots. By Mr. T. Moore. (Read April 

20, at on Evening Meeting of the RegenVs Park Gardeners* 

Association.) 

By modem botanists the genus Rosa has been divided into ten 
sections, which are called Feroces, Lind. ; Bracteat/e ; Cinna- 
MOME£, Lind . ; PiMPiNELUFOLiiE, Lind. ; CENTiFOLiJi, Lind. ; 
ViLtosAs ; RuBiGiNosiE, Lind. ; CANiNis, Lind. ; SYSTVLAi, Lind. ; 
and Bakksije, Lind. 

§ 1. Feroces. These are distinguished b)' their branches being 
clothed with a permanent tomentum, and also with numerous prickles 
and bristles, and by their perfectly smooth, naked fruit. The species 
included are of little interest, producing an inconsiderable number 
of single flowers ; they cannot, therefore, be recommended for pot 
culture. 

§ 2. Bracteatae. These plants are chiefly distinguishable from 
the preceding by the woolliness of their fruit and by their usually 
shining leaves ; they have also the prickles situated in pairs beneath 
the stipules. Rosa microphylla, and R. bracteata (the Macartney 
Rose) are included in this section. 

§ 3. CiNNAMOMEjE consists of plants of compact and erect habit: 
they may be known by their long lanceolate leaflets, which are without 
glands; and by their small, round, red fruit. The common Cinna- 
mon Rose is the type of those included in this section. 

§ 4. PiMPiNELLiFOLiAs. These, though diflfering in habit from 
the preceding, are yet closely allied to them in artificial character ; 
the greater number of leaflets, the flowers universally without bracteas, 
and the total absence of stipular prickles, are the chief points of dis- 
tinction. In this section are included Rosa spinosissima (the Scotch 
Rose), and E. sulphurea (the Double Yellow Rose). 

§ 5. Centifolije. These are readily distinguishable from the 
preceding sections by their thickened disc, and divided or compound 
sepals ; and from the following, by their being setigerous, that is, 
bearing setse or bristles along the branches. In this section are 
comprehended Rosa damascena (the Damask R|pe), with its va- 
rieties, including those known as “ perpetuals; ” ^ qcntifelia (the fm- 
vence or Cabbage Rose), with its varieties, including the ^ mossy'* 
and ‘‘pmpone** Roses; and R. gallica (the French or Officinal 
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Rose), with its varieties, among which is included one known as 
R. Gallica, var. parvidora (the Burgundy Rose). 

§ 6. ViLLosjB. These are most readily known by the straight- 
ness of their prickles and the diverging serratures of the leaves ; the 
root suckers, also, are erect. Rosa Alba (the White Rose), with its? 
varieties, the Celestial, Maiden’s Blush, &c., are included in this 
section. 

§ 7. RuBiGiNoSiE. These plants may be known by the numerous 
glands on the lower surface of their leaves, the inequ«dity of their 
prickles, and their arched root-suckers. Rosa Lutea (the Ydlow 
Eglantine Rose, or Austrian Briar), and R. Rubiginosa (the Eglantine, 
or Sweet Briar) are here included. 

§ 8. CANiNiE. The plants in this section are distinguished by 
their equal hooked prickles, their ovate, mostly glandless leaves, 
their deciduous sepals, and their arched root-suckers. It compre- 
hends some of the most beautiful of roses, such as Rosa Indica (the 
China Rose), and its numerous varieties, including the Noisettes ; 
R. Semperflorens (the Ever-flowering Rose), and R. Lawrenceana, 
the parent of the beautiful little Fairy Roses. 

§ 9. SysTVLiE, These are similar to the preceding in general 
habits, the most obvious distinctive marks being that the styles ad- 
here into an elongated column, and the stipules are adnate. Rosa 
Arventis (the Field Rose), with its varieties ; the Ayrshire Roses ; 
R. Sempervirens (the Evergreen Rose) ; R. Moschata (the Musk 
Rose) ; and R. Multiflora (the Many-flowered Rose), with its varieties ; 
R. (m.) Grevillei (the Seven Sisters’ Rose) ; and R. (m.) Boursaltii 
(the Boursalt Rose) are included here. 

§ 10. Banksianje. These may be known by their long graceful 
branches, their [drooping flowers, and their usually ternate shining 
leaves; their deciduous, subulate, or very narrow stipules afford also 
a mark of distinction. Rosa sinica (the Trifoliate China Rose), and 
R. Banksia (the Banksiau Rose), which is one of the most handsome 
of all roses, are included here. 

The object of the present paper being to treat on the culture of 
these plants in pots, the remarks it contains will be most readily in- 
t^igible by selecting a few of the kind as illustrative examples^, to 
the treatment of some of which that of the others may be assimilated* 
In order to carry out this arrangement I will make choice of the Pro- 
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ycace RosCf iht China Rose, the Baakakii IXmimd the Sooteh Rhae^ 
a«:e3taiflptea. 

The Prowace Rote is cckuhonly growft in pot* ibr of 

fbrcmg, kid in this particular it is not likely to he fkjrpaairi 
hoNeveTi it forms no part of the present subject to kitwr ipim 

forcing^ of roses, I must just remark that tte c<miic ofv^tokst I 
shall endwour to detail is not marked out with any direct refaence 
to that object 

To cultivate these roses in pots, so as to produce the greatest pro- 
fusion of blossom, there must be a degree of attention paid to their 
wants equal to that bestowed on the favourite and highly-prized plants ; 
it is not, therefore,' enough to dig up any one or two-year old plant, 
and cramp its root into a convenient sized pot, and then, placing it 
in favourable circumstances, to suppose that enough care can be be- 
stowed on it. It must be grown from its infancy in a pot ; and thus 
be brought, by natural steps, into a course of growth adapted to the 
object in view. It must ever be borne in mind that a course of treat- 
ment, if it be that which is calculated to bring the plants to their 
greatest degree of perfection, will be such as may be repeated without 
exhausting their energies, so as to render them less vigorous or less 
beautiful in the succeeding season. 

I would therefore propose to take well-rooted layers in the au- 
tumn, and to place them in small pots, in a compost of sandy loam 
and leaf-mould, in the proportion of two parts of the former to one 
of the latter ; the pots should be as small as the roots of the plants 
would conveniently allow, so as to admit of as much increase as pos- 
sible during their subsequent growth. They should be pruned to 
about three good eyes, and be plunged in a dry cold frame, in saw- 
dust, ashes, or any similar material, until the following spring. About 
the month of March they should be re-potted into pots at least two 
sizes larger than those in which they were previously placed, using a 
similar compost. A common frame, where they can enjoy an abun- 
dance of light, is the most desirable structure for them ; and here 
their growth should be encouraged as much as possible, so as to enable 
them to become fully matured before winter ; this *|ould certainly be 
the result in such a situation, for they would fo|n a strong and early 
growth; and this would become well maturated, under the influence 
of the light and heat of the sun during summer. It must be remem- 
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b^fdi that 1 do mi mm 8|>eak of th^r being teN^ded a daik ond 
shaded corner during any of this timei as though they 
■to 'be' thiife:'''.rBWorMny 

tmtOient ; ou the contrary, 1 am rather crnisnieniig that the 

I hairehinted at, as 'wel aa tbetnaniMd ethers of f(mtine |^ 
lice^ such as watering, dcstroym plunging, &e*V are letftly 

attended to, just as they would be in the case of a new PelargoniUiO, 
a Calceolaria, or any other favourite. It cannot reasonably be ex- 
|)ected that roses will rank among these as specimens of culture, 
unless they are also permitted to rank with them as objects of care 
and attention^ and if this care and attention be bestowed, they are 
calculated far to surpass them. 

The plants under this treatment will have formed three or more 
vigorous shoots, each of which, just before they cease growing, should 
be partially cut through, at a length sufficient to leave about three 
prominent buds on each shoot; and in the autumn, when they are 
perfectly at rest, and about to be placed in the cold frame for another 
winter, they should be cohipletely severed at this point ; their winter 
treatment would comprise nothing beyond the ordinary routine, the 
most important point being that they should be kept inactive by with- 
holding water from them as much as possible. In spring they should 
be taken out, the balls of each slightly reduced, without destroying 
the fibres, and then re-potted into pots larger than before, and in a 
similar rich loamy compost. A close frame or pit is suitable for 
their growth, where they may have the advantage of a free exposure 
to light, and enjoy a degree of temperature gradually progressing 
from 40® to 50° and 55° by day, with a decrease of at least 5° during 
the night; this adjustment of temperature will admit of considerable 
variation, and may be regulated either to accelerate or retard their 
period of blooming, without submitting them to what is usually con- 
sidered to be implied by the term ” forcing.** 

During this period of development they would require a due and 
constant supply of water, and they will be benefited by an occasional 
application of very much diluted liquid manure ; they ought also to 
be frequently syringed, and every attention should be paid to arrest 
the progress and increase of insects, which will certainly make theit 
appearance, and may be as certainly destroyed by the timely applica^ 
tion of any of the common and well-known remedies. Probably they 
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would require some artificial support to their branchesi the exact 
nature of which will, however, be best left to the taste and judgment 
of the cultivator. The most important point to be regarded (if one 
im;portant and indispensable requisite can be said to be more im- 
portant than another) is to maintain a pure atmosphere in conjunc- 
tion with the increased temperature, witliout submitting the plants to 
the influx of large bodies of raw cold air ; and another point which 
claims especial attention, is to afford the plants some kind of shading 
when in bloom, with a view to prevent the blosspms from falling so 
rapidly as they otherwise would do. 

By following this course of treatment the cultivator might expect 
to be rewarded by the healthy appearance and abundant blooming 
of his plants. I say he might expect this, because it is the course of 
treatment which experience teaches us is most likely to result thus ; 
but as of all other professions horticulture is the most uncertain as to 
its results, so in this individual instance some inaccuracy in the 
adaptation of the means to the circumstances of the case may cause a 
failure which can scarely be said to inculpate the operator. I should 
recommend a similar mode of treatment also to those kinds included 
in §§ 1, 3, 5, and 6. 

China Roses are much more likely to become generally cultivated 
in pots than those we have been considering, on account of their 
greater degree of tractability, and the profusion and succession in 
which they produce their blossoms ; unlike the last, their habit will 
admit of their being grown into compact and permanent bushes of 
considerable size ; and when such is the case, if they are at all in a 
healthy state, an abundance of bloom will be an accompanying cha- 
racteristic of the group. 

If grown on their own roots, it is preferable to raise them from 
cuttings rather than from layers, as by this means, in eonsequence of 
a more equal balance between the roots and the branches, a more 
regularly progressive development is the result. The soil in which 
they thrive most freely is a mixture of turfy loam and peat; indeed, 
when in a young state, 1 have known them to succeed best in a com- 
post of turfy peat with only a small portion of sandintermixed. They 
require to be kept close in a riightly raised te4^pasRture when quite 
young, in order to induce them to make a free growth ; without this 
attentiofl^ especially if potted early in iB|vring or in the autumn, they 
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are very apt to die off immediately on being removed from the cutting- 
pot. Of the subsequent treatment of the plants during the remainder 
of their infant stages I need say but little ; they require the same 
care in watering, potting, and routine culture, which all plants in the 
purely artificial position of a garden-pot imperatively demand, and 
for a neglect of which no justifiable reason can be adduced on the 
part of the cultivator, unless, indeed, it he that his attention is taxed 
beyond his powers or the means under his command. 

As far as regards pruning and training, these plants offer some dif- 
ference from those already noticed ; when young they should be con- 
tmually stopped, to induce a permanently bushy habit ; after a sea- 
son’s growth they would only require a few of the principal branches 
to be entirely cut out, and the remainder left without any shortening 
or cutting in ; this will admit a circulation of air among them, and 
tend to promote a well-developed and rigid growth, and a consequent 
profusion of blossoms. When in growth, during the summer, they 
should not be cut in, excepting it may be that an occasional luxu- 
riant shoot may require reducing within limitable extent ; they will 
continue blooming and developing in succession for several months. 
They will not require for the most part any artificial support to their 
branches, as their habit will be sufficiently rigid to bear up their 
blossoms, and the graceful laxity in which they will be disposed will 
be infinitely preferable in point of taste to the appearance of a legion 
of stakes, with which by far the greater number of specimen plants 
are garrisoned in. 

With these, and those treated of under the next head, the one-shift 
practice may be successfully adopted. It is not desirable here to 
enter into a consideration of the merits or demerits of this practice; 
it will be sufficient for us to know that it has some advantage^ pro- 
vided proper subsequent treatment is afforded ; whilst, on the other 
hand, if this is neglected, and the plants are incautiously managed, 
it is possible that it may produce very unsatisfactory results. The 
plants included in §§ 2 and 8, with some of thedwarfer kinds in §§ 9 
and 10, 1 should recommend as being adapted for this mode of treat- 
ment, or some modification of it. 

We come now to the treatment of the Banksian Rose, which was 
chosen as being a type of a considerable number of its congeners with 
respect to cultivation. The method of propagation already recomnkended 
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for China Roses I would strongly urge in this case also; and what 
has heen there stated with regard to their subsequent management 
applies equally to these also. Instead, however, of training these into 
compact bushes, I would recommend them to be grown vigorously 
in the early part of summer, and then, after being well matured, to 
be trained at full length around a cylindrical or pillar trellis. In 
order to carry out this principle to its fullest capability, two sets of 
plants should be cultivated and bloomed alternately, the one being 
pushed into rapid and vigorous development as early in the season 
as possible, in order to mature the shoots before winter ; the other 
having been so treated in the preceding season, to be managed with 
entire reference to the development of blossoms, without regard to 
the formation of woody branches ; this alternation being kept up, 
strong blooming plants will be the result. Probably it might be pos- 
sible to do this with one set of plants, and to secure a good bloom 
from them annually ; but where the labour incurred by the other 
j)lan would not be regarded as an obstacle, it would doubtless be fol- 
lowed by the most marked results. A yellow or white Banksian 
Rose treated thus, and successfully bloomed, would form a most 
splendid object ; and that it may be so bloomed I do not entertain 
the least doubt, as it is of free growth, bears an increase of tempera- 
ture well, and is not chargeable with producing a paucity of flowers ; 
the chief requisite towards ensuring success is to grow the plants into 
substantial specimens, before a prq/imon of blossoms is expected from 
them. Plants of these kinds, worked on a stock about three feet in 
height, and the branches allowed to hang gracefully dependent on all 
sides, would, perhaps, form still handsomer and more ornamental 
objects. 

Associated with these both in treatment and also in the mode of 
training would be all those kinds included in §§ 9 and 10. 

The Scotch Rose, which I have chosen to illustrate the culture of 
one section of this genus, is held in very general esteem on account 
of its profttseness of blooming, its peculiarly neat and pleasing habit, 
and its pretty foliage. There is little doubt that it wmld form an 
equally pleasing and interesting subject for po^ dllture, were it not 
that its blossoms are of short duration even whin tapanded in their 
natural atmosphere, and would probably be still more fugacious in 
the increased temperature and more confined atmosphere to which a 
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course of cultivation in pots would almost neceRsarily subject them. 
The abundance in which they are produced would, however, com- 
pensate in some degree for this defect ; and as this consideration may 
induce some to give them a trial, it will justify me in noticing their 
management. 

To cultivate them successfully, I would take young healthy plants 
and place them in small pots, using a compost similar to that recom- 
mended for the Provence Hose, and assimilating the general features 
of their treatment to that already detailed when treating of that kind. 
With regard to pruning, however, 1 would adopt a somewhat different 
course, with a view of confirming and accelerating their naturally 
compact and bushy habit ; in order to effect this 1 would continually 
pinch off the points of the young growing shoots, leaving about three or 
four leaves on each ; and this would be continued during their whole 
season of growth until they were become large and compact bushes. 
The whole course of pruning would be carried on on this principle 
and with this view. In other points of treatment they may he asso- 
ciated with those previously alluded to. With them I would class the 
whole of those included in §§ 4 and *7, excepting perhaps the Double 
Yellow Rose, and this, from its peculiar habit and the difficulty of 
blooming it by any artificial course or treatment, I should scarcely 
consider as being at all adapted to pot culture ; if it w^ere attempted, 
I would recommend a course somewhat similar to that already laid 
down for the Banksian Rose. 

Haying thus far confined my remarks to the several individual sec. 
lions, I will now endeavour to notice a few of the general features of 
the treatment I would recommend. 

In the compost which I have already briefly noticed, it will he seen 
that 1 have not recommended the application of any solid manures. 
It is not because roses are plants which do not require a rich soil, or 
which do not thrive upon the addition of manuring substances, that I 
have hitherto omitted to notice them, but rather because I would pre- 
fer to supply manure in a liquid state, and as such I would seek to 
give it a prominent mention, not, however, with a view of recommend- 
ing a copious application, but rather to caution and guard those into 
whose liands these remarks may fall, not to indulge too lavishly in 
applying it, but only at considerable intervals, and then only in 
small quantities* If plants in pots are kept supplied with good fresh 
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compost, either by frequent shiftings or by placing them at once into 
a considerable mass, the decomposition of the matters contained in it 
will supply them with all the food requisite to a healthy and vigorous 
development ; and it is only w^heu the plants are sufficiently supplied 
with light to elaborate the food taken up by the roots, that a consider- 
able supply may be safely indulged in. It may form matter of ex- 
periment whether animal, vegetable, or mineral manures are best 
suited to the plants in question ; or whether a substance combining 
each of these would possess still more fertilizing properties than 
either of them in a separate state ; liquid manure, consisting of the 
drainings of dunghills, or formed from animal excrement or decayed 
hotbed manure, has been proved to be very beneficial ; nitrate of soda 
has also been strongly recommended, and may be best applied in a 
liquid form; in these cases (especially in the latter) the utmost cau- 
tion is necessary not to use it too strong, as many plants have been 
found to suffer severely by inattention to this important point. 
These stimulating fluids should moreover be always used in a very 
diluted state, and in this state they may be applied to strong and 
vigorous plants once in two or three applications ; but to more deli- 
cate ones, and to all at an earlier period of their existence, they must 
be much more cautiously and very sparingly applied, and only at 
considerable intervals. It cannot be too strongly insisted upon in the 
culture of all plants under any circumstances, that if supplied with a 
greater amount of food than is really necessary, not only will the 
action of the manuring substances be impeded, but a positive injury 
to the vital functions will be the result, just as the animal stomach 
becomes disordered and impaired by being overloaded with food ; and 
the richer the quality of this food, the more injurious will be that 
result. To plants in pots, this consideration is of infinite importance : 
an excess of food applied to them has not an equal chance of draining 
away or of being diffused in the surrounding medium, and conse- 
quently the roots are forced into excesses which, undet the increased 
temperature and refracted light of a plant-house, lead to more than 
ordinarily injurious results. 

The Elucidation of the culture of these' pkn# in pots involved a 
consideration of climate ; and in this particular ttere is ample scope 
for variation of treatment. It is no part of the present inquiry, Us I 
hsve aheady observed, to enter into Urhat fs regarded as the ** forcing'' 
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of roses, that is to say, the production of them out of their natural 
season ; but it is nevertheless necessary to provide them some pro- 
tection, and at least “ a local habitation,** if they are to be bloomed 
in that perfection which throughout this paper I have been antici- 
pating. The most suitable structure then which could be devised 
would be a small pit, facing the south-east, just large enough to admit 
of a path at the back in the inside, and heated by means of a branch 
from some contiguous hot-water apparatus ; the plants would occupy a 
platform between this pathway and the front of the pit ; and thus, 
whilst every convenience would be afforded for paying them the 
attention they might require, they would also enjoy a full share of 
that most indispensable requisite to healthful vegetation, that real 
essential, light. During their winter (that is when they are at rest), 
they would require only to be kept safe from injury by frost, and con- 
sequently would not need the application of artificial heat ; but when 
the period of their development arrives, an increase of temperature 
becomes necessary ; this, however, as in all similar cases, should be 
progressive, so that the health and constitutional strength of the 
plants may not be weakened by sudden and unnecessary excitement ; 
a degree of temperature, ranging at first at about 40° and rising gra- 
dually to 55*^ by day, when the blooms are about to expand, would be 
such as I should adopt ; but above every other consideration as regards 
the temperature, I would require that the heat during the night should 
be not less than 5® below the average of that of the day. 

Plants can only exercise their functions of respiration, digestion, 
and assimilation, under the influence of light ; at least it is only by tlie 
assistance of this agent that they can go on satisfactorily; now the 
application of heat has the effect of compelling plants to exercise 
these vital functions, and therefore to force them into a state of action 
writhout the aid of the most essential requisite, by maintaining a high 
temperature whilst they are enveloped in darkness, is to violate all 
that we know of the very nature and principles of their existence ; and 
I am sure 1 cannot use stronger language than this to convince every 
one (if at least my argument is a correct one) that it is a most inju- 
dicious and injurious course to pursue ; and what in this sense applies 
to the use of heat, applies equally to that of moisture. 

With regard, then, to moisture — ^for to this we next direct our attem* 
tion — much depends on the season, the state of the weather, and the tem* 
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perature maintained. In winter, when light is deficient, the nights 
long and chilling, the days gloomy and cheerless, too little can 
scarcely be made use of, provided that enough is given to maintain 
vitality. As the spring advances, and more power is gained by the 
sun — the source of light and heat; as the days lengthen and the 
purer atmosphere transmits more readily the influence of that glorious 
luminary, so will an increased proportion of moisture be required by 
the vegetable structure ; frequent syringings also become necessary, 
not less to remove and dislodge insects than to clean away from the 
breathing apparatus of the plants any encumbrance which may have 
been deposited on it, and thus tend to impair its action ; the moisture 
of the atmosphere should be maintained by sprinkling the heated pipes 
frequently, and by the aid of “ evaporating troughs” placed on them. 
The application of moisture at the root should be sufficiently bountiful 
to render soluble the food contained in the soil, and thus suitable to 
be taken up by the spongeoles or feeding apparatus of the plants ; 
but it should, at the same time, be sufficiently limited to prevent the 
medium in which that food is embodied from becoming soured or 
Boddened. 

Provided that attention is paid to keep the atmosphere free of ex- 
traneouB impurities, it cannot be maintained in too calm a state at the 
time of the development of the leaf«buds and during the earlier stages 
of growth ; the young shoots of roses are very succulent, and, toge- 
ther with the blossoms, are very delicate and tender, and are therefore 
liable to become seriously injured by exposure to a current of cold 
air ; this injury should be particularly guarded against and avoided, 
by keeping the house closed as far as may be practicable. Mr. 
Knight has somewhere stated his belief, founded on his own observa- 
tions, that it is by no means necessary to change the body of air in a 
hothouse, by admitting cold air largely by opening the sashes, pro- 
vided the internal atmosphere was kept free from impurities which 
might arise from the soil or other causes ; a sufficient change of air, 
he believed, would take place in a house kept closed, at least when 
any considerable diflerence existed between the external and internal 
temperature, through the various openings ^d creaks, which, though 
scarcely discernible, are known to exist nuxterously enough in all 
plant structures. This opinion is strongly confirmed by the success 
which has attended a recent adaptation of the principle by Mr, Ward ; 
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and perhaps one of Mr. Ward’s cases might be turned to a less ap- 
propriate or pleasing use than to the sheltering of a little forest of 
roses.” To this 1 may add the testimony of Mr. Rivers, (who is no 
mean authority on matters connected with roses,) and he has very 
lately stated his conviction that the healthiness^ the fragrance^ and 
the beauty of his partially-forced roses, resulted more particularly 
from his invariable practice of keeping his pit, in which they were 
grown, quite closed. 

It has been sometimes recommended, I think by Mr, Salisbury, to 
invert the plants between two trestles in the autumn and until they 
are quite at rest, with a view to the storing up in the branches of the 
elaborated sap, which would otherwise descend to the roots; the 
benefit arising from this practice may, I think, be referred to the 
more complete state of rest, to which the plants, in such a situation, 
are forced to yield, and in consequence of which their excitability is 
increased. There can he no doubt that wherever plants are sub- 
mitted to a higher temperature than is usual to them at an early 
season of the year it is one of the most essential points towards ensur- 
ing precocity to take care that they are excited annually in the same 
order and rotation. 

It will be desirable to say a few words respecting the propriety of 
working roses when intended for pot culture, and also to notice the 
kind of stock which is best suited to this purpose ; but here opinions 
vary, and perhaps the subject can only be satisfactorily decided on by 
actual experiment. That the delicate kind of roses are best when 
worked upon a more vigorous stem seems to be generally admitted ; 
but what kind of rose should be used as a stock is not so clearly 
evident. Many years ago Mr. Rivers recommended Rosa canina 
{the dog-rose), one of our English species, for the purpose, and this 
opinion he still holds ; whilst, on the other hand, Mr. Beaton says, 
“ never use the dog-rose stock for forcing.” The dog-rose is easily 
procurable, of vigorous growth, and easily excitable, and therefore 
seems to be, in some degree at least, approximating to the kind of 
stock required ; and the same might be said of others of our English 
species* Others recommend Rosa damascena {the damask rose% on 
account, as it is said, of it not being liable to throw up suckers. 
These are perhaps all surpassed for this purpose by Rosa Banksia 
{the Banksian rose), which, in addition to its easily excitable nature 
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strikes freely with a little warmth. I would ftereftre suggert its 
very general adoption in this character, in addition to fte nummius 
Others it so honourably bears. 

Thetc remains yet a topic which it is desirable not to lose sight of 
altogether: I refer to the root-pruning of roses in pots t and there is 
no plant which bears a judicious application of tbis feature in culti* 
yation better than the subject before us. I would therefore recom- 
mend its annual adoption with such plants as may have attained 
considerable size. This should be performed before the plants are 
excited in the spring, removing a portion of the least fibrous roots, 
and shortening the others ; this, with a corresponding reduction of 
the branches, will have a salutary eflfect, and prevent the plants from 
attaining to an unmanageable size. I would not, however, recom- 
mend it with any other object in view. 

To sum up the foregoing in few words, I would recommend to 
begin invariably with young plants ; to afford them every legitimate 
inducement to grow freely ; to adopt two distinct methods of pruning 
as specified ; the one to continually stop the young shoots, the other 
to encourage them to their full length ; to apply manuring substances 
and moisture sparingly, when light is deficient, and more abundantly 
when it is abounding; to make the application of heat equally de- 
pending on the absence or presence, the deficiency or abundance of light ; 
in fact, to treat them as though the cultivator was really sensible that they 
were organized beings, whose vitality depended on a supply of food 
properly digested, and whose increase depended on a due performance 
of the no less important functions of inspiration, respiration, and 
assimilation. 

To conceive a Banksian rose covered with myriads of its enchant- 
ing blooms; a China rose bowdng beneath the profuseness of its 
jfragrant blossoms ; a moss rose crowned witb^^ cHlstets of its noble 
blossoms, some blazing with beauty, and others scarcely willing to 
burst from their mossy envelope, as though they would teach mankind 
to value beauty most where modesty strives most to conceal it ; these 
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PART II. 

LIST OP NEW AND RARE PLANTS. 

Bignonxa picta. Strealcv-blossomed Trumpet Flower, (Pax. Mag, Bot.) 
Bignoniaceae. Didynamia Angiospermia. It is thought^ to be a native ot 
Buenos Ayres. An evergreen shrub, not of a rambling habit, but easy to train; 
a warm greenhouse or cool stove will suit it, and when the plant has arrived at a 
mature growth it blooms very freely, provided all the lateral shoots are retained, 
ibr if pruned, in proportion it prevents the blooming. It has bloomed very tlreely 
at Messrs, Roliisson’s, of Tooting Nursery. The flowers are very showy, tha 
tubular part nearly white ; the spreading limb is three inches across, of a beau* 
tiful lilac-purple, having darker streaks. The blossoms are produced in pairs, 
and being large and snowy, render it a plant well deserving a place in every 
collection. Plants may be had at a cheap rate. 

Chohozema sPAftTioiDES. Broom-like. (Pax. Mag. Bot.) LeguminOSw. 
Becandria Monogynia. A native of New Holland. It is an evergreen shrub, 
growing up with a shoVt stem, and then spreading out its branches horizontally, 
or partly in a drooping style ; they are very irregular and zigsag; it forms, how- 
ever, when properly grown, a pretty low bush, and with its numerous yellow 
flowers, having bright red keels, is very showy and interesting. It is plentiful 
in the collections of Mr. Low and Messrs. Loddiges, and can be procured very 
cheap. 

BkndUobium cuct’MERiNiiM. Cucumber Dendrobium. (Bot. Reg. 3}^.) 
Otchidaceaa. Gynandria Monandria. A native of New Holland. In Messrs. 
]f.oddiges’s collection, where it has bloomed. The plant very much resembles a 
heap of little cucumbers, each about an inch long. Each blossom is an inch 
across ; petals very narrow, of a creamy white, with light red streaks. 

Diospyros Sapota. Sapota Date Plum. (Bot, Mag. 3988.) Ebena.ce8e. 
Polygamia Diaecia. Grown in the rich collection of tropical fruits at 6yon 
House. Sonnerat gives the following history of this very scarce plant ; — ** He 
had arrived at Lucon, the principal of the Philippine Islands, on which Manilla 
is situated, and his vessel had come to anchor at Cavite, situated at the head of 
a hay three leagues distant from Manilla. Thence he made excursions to a 
small settlement near Culamba, where was a hot spring (69® of Reaumur), in 
which were Ash and aquatic animals, and where certain shrubs, whose roots 
penetrated the water, while the branches were saturated with the', steam, were 
growing vigorously. Quitting the village, traversed by the stream of hot water 
as mentioned above, 1 pursued my way towards the east, and after walking three 
hours found myself in an immense plain. The only inhabited part that 1 could 
see consisted of a small village. A rill of clear, pure, and weli-tasted water, 
proceeding from the summit of an adjacent mountain, traversed this village, and 
diflusiitg itself over the plain, increased its fertilby. Wide fields were enamelled 
with flowers, whose varied hues and sweet perfume delighted alike the scent and 
eye. It were difficult for imagination to conceive a sweeter abode ; and the 
inhabitants received me so kindly, and offered me so many marks of iViendsItip, 
that, attracted also by the simplicity of their manners, 1 stayed for some time in 
this happy spot. I investigated the productions of its fertile soil, and gathered 
several plants, which sufficed to confer upon me the reputation of a skilful 
physician in the opinion of the inhabitants, who, fond of life, as all men are, and 
credulous as to the means of prolonging quickly brought me their sick, and 
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begged for medicines. Of the%e I ordered but few, but inquired whet they were 
themselves in the habit of using, and found that the number of their remedies 
was small, their pharmacopeia consisting of the seeds of the Jambouk raedica^ with 
the oil extracted from the same fruit, and of 8apattonegro (Diospyros Sapota). 
Hiey bruise the seeds and fruit of the Sapotta, and, mixing them with the oil, 
compose a kind of liniment, with which they rub their wounds, or that part of the 
body which isthe seat of the pain.’* The plant at Syon is ten feet high ; it blooms 
profusely in autumn, and the fruit ripens in the following April*^ The flowers 
are small, of a cream colour. Fruit, a large globose berry, the size of a large 
golden pippin apple, of an olive but yellowish-green colour ; when ripe, filled 
with a dark, soft, and paste-like pulp. The flavour is very agreeable. 

Ilbx pARAOtJAYENsis. Mate, OF Paraguay Tea. (Bot. Mag. 3992.) Aqui- 
foliacese. Tetrandria Monogyuia. Its native country is Paraguay, extending 
as far north as the Organ Mountains of Brazil. It is in the collection of the 
Eoyal Botanic Gardens of Kew. The leaves are large ; the blossoms of a pale 
green. 

Lyoastk plana. Even-flowered. (Bot. Reg. 35.) Orchidace®. Gynandria 
Mouandria. A Bolivian plant, which has bloomed with Messrs. Loddiges. ^ A 
very beautiful flowering species; sepals of a deep red-wine colour; petals white, 
with a rich rose-coloured tip ; lip white, with a slight streak of rose, and several 
small dark spots. 

Mormodbs luxatum. Dislocated Mormodes. (Bot. Reg. 33.) Orchidac®. 
Gynandria Monandria. Sent from Mexico to George Barker, Esq., of Spring- 
field, near Birmingham, by that gentleman’s collector, Mr. Ross. The plant is 
of robust size. The flowers are produced in large racemoiis heads ; each blossom 
is about three inches across, of a pale lemon colour, having a deep brown streak 
on the labellum ; they are deliciously fragrant* It is a noble plant, well deserv- 
ing a place in every collection. 

OxYLOBiuM OBOVATUsi. Wedge-lcaved. (Bob Reg. 36) Leguminosse. De- 
candria mouogynia. A native of South Australia, and is a very neat and pretty 
flowering greenhouse shrub, which continues to bloom for a considerable time. 
It requires'to be kept in the greenhouse, or cold pit, during the summer, so that 
it can be protected from wet and strong winds. It ought never to lack water, as 
if it occurs but once it almost invariably destroys it. The flowers are produced 
numerously, in terminal heads. They are of a rich yellow, streaked with red, 
the keel being of a deep crimson. It well deserves a place in the greenhouse. 
We have seen it in fine flower at Mr. Low’s, Clapton Nursery. 

Pobtulacca Splbndens. The Splendid. It is a variety of P. Thellusonii, a 
tender annual, about a foot high, and blooms very profusely from July to 
the end of summer. Each blossom is about two inches across, of a rich rosy- 
red, with a white angulated centre, surrounded with a yellow margin. It 
requires to be raised in March, similar to tender annuals in general, and when fit 
pet into sixties, in a mixture of sandy loam, well decomposed cow-dung, and 
lime rubbish, iti equal portions, after which to be replaced in a hot-bed frame, re- 
potted when required into larger, and when well established placed in the green- 
house, or turned out into beds in the open ground, in a sheltered and warm 
situation. In either growing it in a pot or open ground each plant ought to be 
upon a little mound, so that water does not lodge at the centre, or it will be most 
likely to rot the stem. 

Scutellaria Japonica. Japan Skull Cap. (Pax. Mag. Bot,) Labiatee. 
IHdynamia Gymnosperinia. It is a Japan plant, probably brought to light by 
Dr. Siebold. It has bloomed with Messrs. RolU88on*s, of Tooting. The plant 
grows about four or five inches high, of a somewhat trailing character, and 
blooms most profusely during the entire summer. The %wers are produced 
numerously in comparatively large spikes, each being ^ar four inches long, of 
a brilliant blue, prettily spotted io the throat. Each blossom is about an inch 
long. It is probably quite hardy, and certainly deserves a place in every flower- 
garden, either in the border or as an edging to a flower bed. 
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WANTS NOT FIGURKl) IN BQTANIC.IT. RBOISTER. 

Habuothaunus FAScicuLATUS. A greeshouso plant of much beauty, iu tbs 
eoliection of M. Van Houite, of Ghent. It forms a bush, growing five ox six 
feet high, with broad ovate*ublong leaves and 6he heads of crimson Sowers* 
They are arranged iu a panicle, so as to render the branches a complete mass of 
bloom. A flowering specimen has been sent to this country by M. Van Houtte, 
and the fU>wer portion was ten inches long and six in diameter. It is a native 
of Mexico, and will form one of the most ornamental plants for the greenhouse. 

Dendbobium prANXBULBE. From Manilla, sent to Messrs. Loddiges's by 
Mr. Cuming. The flowers are small, white veined with purple. 

Epidendrum ovulum. Bloomed with Messrs. Loddiges. Sepals and petals 
green, lip white, with crimson veins. 

Oncidium candidtjm. Sent by Mr. Hartueg from Guatemala. Flowers, ivory 
white, with two violet dots at the base of each petal; lip bright yellow; each an 
inch across. 

Dendhocuilum LATiFOLuru. Sent from Manilla to Messrs. Loddiges. Flowers 
green. 

Anouacuh Ashantense. Sent from Ashantee to Messrs. Loddiges. The 
plant is singular in appearance ; the flowers are cinnamon-coloured, in spikes 
about four inches long. 


PART III. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

QUERIES. 

On Hardy Ferns. — A subscriber to the Floricultubal Cabinet requests 
to know where the best collection of Haidy Ferns can be procured. 

A friend of ours, an amateur grower, possesses every known hardy species ; 
and if our correspondent will give us a list, we will endeavour to supply the kinds. 

Conductor. 

On the Impregnation op Flowers. — A correspondent wishes to obtain 
information relative to the impregnation of Geraniums, in order to product 
various crosses by that method. Answers to the following questions will be 
thankfully received. 

How are the male and female hlossoirs to be distinguished ? In what state of 
the blossom’s expansion ought the proliflic powder to be applied ? likewise the 
manner of doing it. And, last but not least, how are the plants to be managed 
aher impregnation has been effected, so that the blossoms thus acted on shall 
produce prolific seed P 

Monvs Filius. 

Pelargoniums, commonly called Geraniums, are of the kind termed bisexual, 
containing within a single flower both sexes, male and female. The stamens 
(male) are composed of two parts; one, usually long and slender, by which they 
are fastened to the bottom of the corolla ; this is oalled the filament ; the other, 
placed at the top of the filament, called the anther. Bach anther is a kind of cell 
or box, which opens when it is ripe, and throws out a dust, usually of a white or 
yellow colour; this is termed pollen, or farina. The pistil or pointal, plae^ in 
the centre, is composed of three parts, the germen, tlte style, and the stigma. 
The germen is always placed below the style ; its office is to contain the embryo 
seeds. The style is placed on the germen, and the stigma is the curved portions 
crowning the style. When the anthers burst open, and the dust appears, then U 
is in its p^ect state. It is usual at that time the stigma is so too. When it ia 
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desired to hybridise, dip away the stamens, tearing only the pistil in such single 
blossom; then bring, from another kind of Geranium, a flower which has pollen 
(the dust) in a jterfect state, and dust it upon the stigma. Care must be taken, 
for a day or two, that the part thus operated upon is not watered over or allowed 
to be blown by a strong current of wind. This being performed viviflea the seed. 
Care should be taken to protect the impregnated blossoms from bees, Ac., which, 
hovering over and alighting upon the flowers, convey pollen, and eflect the 
process of impregnation ; and, taking it from ill-formed flowers, &c., the design 
18 defeated. To have superb new sorts, both kinds (the one impregnated, and 
the other from which the dust is taken) should be of flrst-rate form, the flower to 
be nearly a circle, each petal proportionate to the others in size, petals thick, 
edges smooth and even, and the bloom expanded well to view. Having such 
kinds, it is best to keep them remote from any others ; and, by a judicious 
admixture of colours, spots, &c., a beautiful progeny will be obtained. When the 
nlaut has been impregnated, as at all other times, it ought not to lack water. 
When the seed is ripe it must be carefully watched, as it occasionally starts off 
from the style and germen rapidly. When ripe seed can be obtained by July or 
early in August, it should be immediately sown, about an eighth of an inch, 
covered with flue soil, placed in a hut-hed, and kept moist (not wet), and the 
plants soon appear. When strong enough (and that is early), they must be 
carefully taken up, potted in sixty-sized pots in rich loam, jdaced in a hot-bed 
frame, and re-potted when required. By October the plants will be strong, and 
may gradually be hardened. Care must be taken they are not damped ofl' in 
winter; must be kept rather dry, in an airy place, near to light. When seed is 
gathered late in summer, it is best to save it (not where it can be dried exces- 
sively) till spring, and sow it then. When a seedling has got a foot or half 
a yard high, the lead should be stopped to induce the production of laterals, 
which often bloom much sooner than if the lead was retained. 

CONUUCTOK, 

REMARKS. 

LONDON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

[Chkwick Show concluded from "page 168,] 

Single specimens, &c. of Orchidaoa — By Mr. Myla.m. — i^Srides odorutura.'^ In 
vigorous health, 4^ feet high, having 20 large racemes of flowers. 

By Messrs. Veitoh. — O ncidium lanceanum. A noble, well-grown plant, 
3 feet high* having 0 spikes of flne flowers. 

By Mr. B««wstbh, gardener to Mrs. Wray, of ChcUenhani- — Barkeria spec* 
tabilis. A magnificent blooming specimen, IJ feet high, with 10 spikes of its 
lovely flowers. 

Phalssnopsia amabilis was exhibited by F. G. Cox, Esq., Cedar Lodge, Stock* 
well. 

By Mr. Kuuonos, gardener to his Grace the Duke of Devonshiie, a flne 
blooming specimen of Peiisteria pendula. 

By Mr. Insusay. — A well-grown plant of Moimodes luxutum, IJ feet high, 
in fine bloom. 

By Mr, Hokt.— E pideudrum macrochilum. A beautifully-grown specimen, 
feet high, in flne bloom. 

CotLBCTiON OF Climbing Plants, byMr.GooBE. — The following superb speci- 
mens were exhibited, Tropseolum edule, trained to an oval-sbapecTtreUis, 6 feet 
high, and 4 across, in a blaze of its beautiful orange-coloured blossoms. Tro- 
pseolam tricolprum, trained to a similar formed trellis as the ^ edule ; in profuse 
ploom. The ireltis is made to conceal the pot, and the j^anf secured round so 
timt the flowers cover the entire sutfsce. Aristolochia lliola, trained to a cir- 
eulsr flame 2^ feet high ; its netted chocolate and green-coloured flowers being 
pi^y. Poivrea coecinea (formerly Combretiim), trained to a circular trellis 
9 feet high) in profuse bloom, with its fine scarlet flowers. Manettia bicolor, 
trained to a globular trellia 4 feet in diameter ; in very profuse bloom. Clitoria 
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ternatai trained to a trellis 4 feet high^ and ite intense blue pea fbrmed flowers 
with a yellow centre^ giving a pretty contrasty was strikingly handsome. Ma* 
rianthus cserulea-piinetatusy trained to an oval trellis^ 4^ feet high. Bchites 
siiberecta, trained to a circular trellis^ 9 feet high, clothed with numerous clus- 
ters of its fine yellow flowers. Hardenbergia monophylla, trained to a trellis 
5 feet high, in profuse bloom, with racemes of its blue and purple flowers. 
Manetria cordifoiia, trained to a trellis, 6 feet high, in profuse bloom with its 
fine scarlet trumpet honeysuckle-like flowers. Ipomsea tyrianthina, trained to 
a circular trellis, 8 feet high, its numerous crimson-purple flowers being very 
showy ill the early part of the day. Stigmaphyllon ciliatum, trained to a cii^ 
cular trellis 5 feet high ; the flowers which were in profusion, are of a bright 
yelloW;> iu form something like the Tropeolum Canariensis, or some of the 
Oncidiums ; it is a pretty and ornamental plant. Cycloglyue, a new species, 
trained to a trellis, 4 feet high, having numerous spikes of purple pea-formed 
flowers. All the above were well-groWn specimens, presenting a strong induce- 
ment to a more general attention to so interesting a tribe of plants*— Prize, Silver 
Gilt Medal. 

Specimens of nkv/lt-intro»ucbd and other fine plants.— Luxembourgia 
ciliosa, by Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, and Co. The plant has somewhat the appear- 
ance of a fine species of Arbutus in its foliage, the edges of the leaves being 
prettily fringed. The flowers are produced in heads ; we counted 60 blossoms 
on one, each being half an inch across, of a flne bright yellow colour, something 
in the way of an Hydrangea, but rather cup-shaped. A very neat and interest- 
ing plant. 

Statice raacrophylla, by Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, and Co. The foliage is very 
noble, the flowers are similar in appearance to Sarborea. It is a fine species 
the plant being 4 feet high. ’ 

Achimenes multiflora, by Mr. Smith, from the Kew Gardens, The plant was 
in fine bloom, 2 feet high. The flowers are near the size of those of A. longi- 
flora, of a deep lilac with a lighter centre, fringed at the edges of the petals hke 
the fringed Chinese Primrose ; it is a valuable addition to this lovely tribe. 

By Messrs. Lee, of Hammersmith Nursery. — Lathyrus, new species, from 
Texas ; the flowers arc of a pale red colour, in large clusters of eight or ten in 
each. Aquilegia Skinneri j the heel orange-red, the other parts of the flower 
green. 

Martyuia fragrans, by Messrs. Beck and Co., seedsmen, London. 

Fuchsia Exoniensis, 8 feet high (see advertisement in present Number); 
Fuchsia Epsii, 8 feet high, hy Mr. Pawley, Bromley, in Kent. Flower large, 
of fleshy substance, tube and sepals bright red, corolla purple. 

Acrophyllum venosum, by Mr. Reduinq. Foliage like a Banksia serrolta, 
having numerous spikes of flowers, white slightly tinged with blush similar to a 
Spirea. 

Gompholobium polymorphum major, by Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, and Co,— 
Trained to a trellis 3^ feet high, in profuse bloom, each flower being about an 
inch across, same in colour as the first-named species ; a desirable plant for 
every greenhouse. Ozothamnus thyrsoides, an hardy evergreen shrub, 5 feet 
high, and 4 across, by [the above-named gentlemen. The foliage is smail,'rose« 
mary like ; the flowers are small, star-shaped, white, and produced in such pro- 
fusion as to form an entire mass. A most desirable plant. 

Spirea japonica, by Mr. Redding. — ^Two feet and a half high, in profnse 
bloom, with its fine spikes of lovely white flowers. This plant deserves a place 
in every warm shrub border. 

Manettia bicolor, by Mr. Hunt,— Trained to a circular trelUe, feet high, 
in profuse bloom. 

Gesneria, new species, by Mr. Hunt. — ^The flower stem was 5 feet high, having 
20 spikes of fine orange -scarlet flowers. 

Sofiya linearis, by Mr. Hopaoon.— Trained to a circular trellis, 9 feet high. 
In very profuse blooiPi with its lovely blue flowers. 

Apbeleiis (Elichrysum) sesamo|des, by Mr* BRUCE*’«^Three feet high| #n4 
2} across, in most profuse bloom. 

There were two flne collections of Ranunculuses, from the Messrs. Looxhaeti 
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of Parson’s-greon, and from Messrs. Tyso and Son, Wallingford 5 these were 
much admired for their beauty and delicacy ; many of the edged varieties were 
exceedingly beantiful. A silver Banksian medal was awarded to Messrs. Tyso 
and Son ; their collection consisted of Naxara, Rosa Montana, Temeraire, Grand 
Romana, Sophia, or Ma, de Luce, Tippoo Saib, l^uisette, Galitsin, Costoe's 
Coronation, Bouquet, Sanspareil, Comble de Gloire, Apollo Glacia, Fete Noc- 
turne, Hercules, NavarinOjPbilocles, Queen Victoria, Melpomene, ^sbos, Jaune 
ea Pompadour, Coronax, Carneus, and the following Seedling varieties of their 
own raising ; Edgar, Felix, Alexis Gippius, Attiactor, Amasis, FJaminins, Basi- 
lica, Champion, Comphollis, Creon, Ebrington, Edwin, Innocent, Jubal, Lau- 
reate, Saladin, Vendome, Paxas, Pasca,Paulini, Onisippus, Dr, Homer, Delectus, 
Dictator, Imbert, Meander, Nympbus, Orlando, Exquisite, Menelaus, Minos, 
Exemplar, and two or three unnamed Seedlings. Messrs. Lockhart’s flowers 
were— Lady Leveson Gower, Lady Sale, Golconda, Uebe, Don Roderick, Due 
de Nemours, Electra, Lady Sondes, Otway, Almarez, Fingal, Columbia, Deuil 
Noir, Euler, Oudney, Sir W. Raleigh, Miaulis, Sully, Pirate, Numa, Mary 
Stuart, Lord Byron, Hamlet, Thomas Pringle, Pearl, Parisina, Wilberforce, 
Victor Hugo, OlinthusjTen-Poonder, Lictor, Talisman, Balloon, Venusta, Quin- 
tilian, Prince Albert, Parody, Duchess of Kent, Triton, Sadi, Annetta, Major 
Laing, Pliny, Commodore Napier, Magellan, Vanguard, Constantia, Diogenes, 
Waterman, Brightness, Dr. Leyden, Europa, No Proxy, Minstrel, Harlequin, 
Busaco, Barbour, Omega, Blenheim, Laurestinus, Admetus, Sappho, Scoiesby, 
Memorial, Mars, Lady Barrington, Master-piece, Margent, General Gibbs, 
Charybdis, Eumenes, Nydea, De Biiflbn, Dollond. 

Pinks. — Mr, Norman, Florist, Woolwich. — Bunkell, Queen Victoria, Eclipse, 
Lord Brougham, Willmer’s Unique, Prince of Wales, Garrett’s Alpha, Kirt- 
land’s Clarissa, Burchett’s Young John, Dagh's Lady Sherbourne, Legg’s 
Prince Albert, Hopkins* One in the Ring, Lnsworth’s Omega, Lady Flora 
Hastings, Norman’s Henry, Holmes’s Coronation, Stevens’s Sir G. Cook^ 
Cousin’s Coronation, Hodges’s Gem, Brown’s Acme. 

Sbxdlino, Mr. Nbville.— Brilliaut, very compact and beautiful sort. 

Hbrbagbous Calceolarias, first Collection of Six. — Mr. Dobson, gar- 
dener to E. Beck, Esq., of Isleworth. — Holmes’s Queen Adelaide, ground colour 
oranj^c red, with a bright golden margin ; spotted with a very daik colour ; very 
superior kind. Madonna, reddish velvet. Maid of Honour, ||;ronnd colour 
nearly white, with a pretty lilac margin ; very delicate. Speciosissima, ground 
colour rosy lilac, with a sulphur margin. Holmes’s Prince of Wales, bright 
yellow beautifully marked with reddish crimson ; very superior kind. Laura, 
crimson red, with a yellow edge. 

Nurserymen’s Class, 1st. Mr. Catlbugh. — Standishi, deep yellow, beauti- 
fully spotted with brown ; very beautiful. Selina, sulphur spotted with brown } 
good. Maria, white, with a largo blotch of lilac purple. Gazelle, yellow, 
marked with brown streaks and spots, and a yellow margin. Golconda, yellow, 
with a large crimson spot. Willmoreana, orange beautifully »potted with red ; 
venr superior sort. 

2d. Mr. Gaines. — Rival King, rosy lilac with a white margin, spotted with 
dark. Argo, deep sulphur spotted with dark. Lass of Richmond Hill, rosy- 
purple with a white margin. Others not named. 

Si^BBT Calceolarias, Ist Six. — Mr. Dobson. — Coppersmith, brownish 
crimtK>u. Hamburgh, scarlet, crimson red with a yellow margin. Spectabilis, 
deep yellow, numerously spotted with velvet. Gem, crimson red with yellow 
margin. Alice, rosy enmson with a white margin. Lady of the Lake, bright 
yellow, 

2d. Mr. Stanley, gardener to H. Berens, Esq.— Lady of the Lake (see de- 
scription above), Duke of Cornwall, reddish velvet with a white margin. 
Magniflca grandiflora, crimson. Sir R. Peel, yellow nottediNith dark. Com- 
paciai crimson with yellow margin. Anel,a large dark rf]l wnh white maigin. 

Nurssrymbn, Ist. Mr. Gaines. — Lancelot, sulphur, ugMer at the centre, 
slightly spott€4 with dark. Commodore, red with a golden margin. Brides- 
maid, nearly white, spotted with dark. Perfection, orange with a deep yellow 
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margin, numerously spotted with dark. Amulet, crimson red with a yellow 
margin. Reform, pale sulphur spotted with dark. 

2d. Hr. Cati^eu OH.— F avourite, crimson velvet with broad sulphur mavgtii. 
Sunbeam, crimson red with a yellow edge. Incomparable, golden yellow, 
numerously spotted with dark. Attila, u Targe chocolate spot, spotted with 
white and a creamy white margin. Una, creamy sulphur, with slight spots of 
dark. Grandiflora magoiflora, crimson red with yellow margin. 

Skedlings, C01.1.BCTION OF Twelve, Mr. Stanoish. — Dtlicata, sulphur with 
brownish red marks at the centre. Exciter, yellow with a profusion of brownish 
red marks; superior sort. Baphsel, sulphur with numerous narrow darkish 
streaks ; pretty. Surprise, cream with crimson red blotches and streaks ; very 
superior sort. Boz, bright yellow marked and streaked with brownish red ; very 
pretty. Adventure, bright yellow with crimson blotches near the centre. Sir D. 
Wilkie, yellow marked and spotted with dark red; very pretty. Vandervelde, 
yellow marked with red. Pilot, cream, beautifully spotted and streaked with 
dark; very j^retty. Competitor, bright yellow spotted and streaked with 
brownish red ; very superior sort. Elysium, yellow ond brown streaked and 
spotted with crimson ; very pretty. Princess Mary, sulphur spotted with red ; 
pretty. lUumiuator, yellow with numerous leopard-like brownish crimson 
spots; very beautiful. Wee Pet, bronze with leopard-like dark spots; very 
pretty. 

Heaths, 1st Prize Nurserymen. — Messrs. Lucombe, Pinck, and Co., of 
Exeter nursery, consisting of 21 varieties of Erica ventricosa, very admirably 
grown, healthy, bushy to the rim of the pot, most of them nearly as broad aa 
high, and profuse in bloom. They were named as follows : — Incarnata, 4 feet 
liigh, flesh colour. Fasdculata rosea, rose, feet. Storyann, rosy flesh, 2<| 
feet. Hirsute conspicua, rosy pink, 3^ feet. Hirsuta rosea, rose, 2^ feet. Curtaj 
pale blush, 4 feet. Tumida, rosy flesh, 3 feet Brownii, flesh, 3^ feet. Blanda, 
blush, 3 feet. Curta rubra, deep rosy blush, 3J feet. Conspicna, white with 
a rose tip, 2^ feet. Coruscans, bright pink, 3 feet. Hirsuta alba, white, 3 feet. 
Pulchella, flesh, 3 feet. Alba tincta, pink, feet. Venusta, pale blush, 
feet. Nitida, blush, 2^ feet. Densa curta, pale rose, l^feet. Wellsiana, white, 
3 feet. Densa purpurea, pale rosy pink, 2 feet. Magniflora, bright rose, 2 feet. 
The above deserve to be grown in every collection. 

1st Prize, Mr. Goode.' — Very superb, healthy, well-grown specimens in ad- 
mirable bloom. Erica Perspicua, Translucens rosea, Vestita coccinea, Inflate, 
Cavendishii, Vestita coccinea superba, Splendens, Intermedia, Muscuiia, Per- 
spieua nana, Ventricosa superba, Prsegnans, Radiata, Geroiniflora, Ventricosa 
tenuifolia, Gnaphalioides, Westphalangia, Humei, Ventricosa stellata. 

Mr. Green had £. jasminoides, a small plant ; Beaumontiana, handsome ; 
perspicua, remarkably meritorious; splendens, excellent; a very fine propen- 
dens ; ventricosa superba, in a magnificent state ; and some other rich specimena 
of the varieties of ventricosa. From Mr. Brazier, gardener to W. H. Storey, 
Esq., were a superb £. Cavendishii; Humeii, fine; Westphalingia, very 
healthy ; gelida, extremely good ; and some excellent ventricosas. Mr. Clarke, 
gardener to T. Smith, Esq., Shirley Park, produced E. translucens, four feet 
high, a glorious specimen; tricolor, fine and dense; perspicua nana, exceedingly 
lovely ; and splendid varieties of ventricosa. K. tricolor, perspicua, Westjpha- 
lingia, and several of the ventricosas were particularly fine, from Mr. Hunt, 
gardener to Miss Traill. Mr. Bruce, gardener to B. Miller, Esq., brought a 
noble E. tricolor, an excellent E. Cavendishii, and a few admirable ventricosas. 
Mr. Jackson, nurseryman, of Kingston, sent a small and good E« tricolor, a 
pretty odorata, a gigantic jubata, which was only partially in flower ; a very 
spreading, rather bare E. tricolor ; a capital Cavendishii ; Daj^hnseflora, large 
and dense ; and a pretty specimen of baccans. Some fine varieties of ventn- 
cosa; a beautifullittle tricolor; propendens, in a pleasing state ; spuria, three 
feet high, excellent ; with elegans, small and compact, were from Mr. Frazer, 
nurseryman, of Levton, Essex. From Mr. Pawley, of Bromley, we noted a fine 
E* Cavendishii, ana some large ventricosas. Shown as single specimens there 
was E. Cavendishii, excessively rich, and with an extraordinary mass of floweri, 
from Mr. Goode, gardener to Mrs. Lawrence; E, splendens, a superb plant, from 
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Mf. BraExer, gardener to W* H. Storey, Isq.? E. tricolor, tfatiseoa%iitIir broad 
and good, from Mr. Salter, gardener to J, M. Yeeles, Bnq*, of Bath j aoa 0 mw 
species, called E. pulverulenta, of a curious upright habit, like a small Cypress, 
with neat dark pink blossoms. The leaves seem to be covered with a whitish 
powder 5 this was from Mr. Dawson, of Brixton Hill. 

Small Collections of Stove ani> Orbenbocse Plants.— Superior s{>eci* 
mens in these were exhibited:— Ist, Mr. Hunt*s Boronia semdata, a very admi- 
rable specimen, so full of branches that there was scarcely a vacant space of two 
inches on any part of its surface j Oncidium flexuosum, wonderfully lai^e, 
healthy, and cpmpaet, and showing that Orchidacaea, as well as other plants, 
may be subjected successfully to artificial training and management, for the 
plant, though only two feet in height, and as broad as it was high, had no ap- 
pearance of having been operated upon by art ; Dendrobium nobile, in the most 
perfect health, and with very large flowers; a fine Ixora coccinea; a spreading, 
dense, and well-flowered Pimelea decussata ; and a magnificent Leschenaultia 
ibrmosa. Mr. Falconer, gardener to A. Palmer, Esq., Cheam, and Mr. Bruce, 
gardener to B. Miller, Esq., Colliers* Wood, had collections of equal merit. That 
of the first was composed of Leschenaultia forinosa, precisely in the shape of a 
bee-hive, and more thoroughly covered with flower than any plant we have 
ever before \vttnessed ; a healthy Oncidium altissimum ; a most magnificent Po- 
lygala cordifolia, four feet above the pot, and the same in width, surpassed by 
none jin beauty; Ixora coccinea, four feet high, yet having none of that bare- 
ness at the bottom which is common to tail plants of the species, and beiug 
handsomely flowered as well ; with Epiphylliim speciosuni, grafted on Cereus 
speciosissimus, and trained so as to form a gorgeous front of inflorescence. Mr. 
Bruce’s plants were a noble Epiphyllum speciosum, treated as that just specified 
in respect to grafting, but trained into a smaller compass, so as to exhibit the 
same aspect on every side, and exhibiting great skill in its management ; Coleo- 
nema gracilis, particularly good ; a fine Oncidium flexuosum ; Aphelexis humilis, 
in the most perfect flowering condition ; and a favourable specimen of Lesche- 
naultia formosa, Mr. Clarke, gardener to T. Smith, Esq., Shirley Park, showed 
a (flection which, in respect to the healthiness of the plants, was of the highest 
excellence. It had in it a glorious specimen of Leschenaultia formosa ; Boronia 
denticulata, magnificently cultivated ; Polygala oppositifolia, and Pimelea de- 
cussate, peculiar fur the richness of their foliage, and the size as well as deep 
colour of their flowers; with Chorozema Dicksonii and Kiitaxia pungens, which 
were as close and well blown as if this were their ordinary habit. In the last 
collection belonging to this class, contributed by Mr. Frazer, nurseryman, of 
Leyton, the best plants were one of Pimelea decussata, and another of Epacris 
grandiflora; the Epacris was about three feet high, and in every respect perfect. 
As instances of cleverness in culture, most of the specimens thus enumerated, 
thoujgh not excelling others in the exhibition, were of the very highest order of 
merit. Straggling lendeiicies had been overcome, compactness of growth ob- 
tained, the disposition to bloom increased, the largest plants had been kept luxu- 
riant and free from bareness at the lower part of their stems ; while all the while 
their Espect was generally natural, and such that at least none of the machinery 
of art was discernible. They were chiefly in large pots, free from stakes, except 
to the main stem, and these entirely hidden by the branches, with the shoots 
regularly disposed on all sides, the flowers all standing out well, so as not to be 
concealed by the leaves, conspicuous for breadth rather than height, and almost 
as full of floivers at the sides, down to the very rim of the pot, as at the summit. 

SiNOLE Specimen Plants, Messrs. Vkitch and Son.— Oncidium lanceaimm, 
plant 3 feet high, haying nine large spikes of flelwers. GBrides odoratum, by 
Mr. Mylam, feet high, having 20 large racemes of flowers. Barker! specta- * 
bills, IJ foot higlu with 10 spikes of its beautiful flowers, by Mrs. Wray, of 
Cheltenham. Moi^modus luxuta, by Mr, Insleay, garden^ tq G. Barker, Esq. 
Pimalaa decufsata, more than four feet in diameter, shi/wri by Mr, Poole, of 
Leytpn, l^x } StyUdium fasciculatip, probably the must remarkable plant 
th«| exiubitiop, by Mr. Mountjoy, !Wing. Siphocampylus betulsefoUus, equid tq 
of Green, before described, by Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, ana j 
ana by the some gentleman, Ozothamnus thrysoidies, four feet in height, with 
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biattolMi 0 st«adiiig to tbo laiiie broft^tb) sbeetod dwr wi^ 
ftttd ttatod to be evergreoa ami berdyj with an Epacrbi gfaamboa^ twrieee 
hiah, ef a meet fopeib deecription, by Mr. Fmer, of Le:^o» ; 
veooium, in tbe bighesl perfection, by Mr. Kedaing, garcfener to Mflj 
were amona the mo«t extraordinary, and could hardly be anipaaaed. vt lieje 
nlanta, or Buch as have not been long introduced, there were Nef^tbes 
facea, anovel epecies of Pitcher-plant, with beautifully mottled and ttmged 
pitchers, by Mr. Mylam, gardener to S. Rucker, Estj.; Luxemburgia eihoi% a 
hue plant, with ciliated leaves, and showy terminal spikes of clear yellow 
by Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, and Co., of Exeter, and Mr. Snath, of the Rew 
Botanic Garden, Kew; Achimenes multiflora, with deep lilac flowers, wbjeb 
have a slightly fringed margin, also from Mr. Smith j Statiee raacrophy^llai 
having peculiarly large leaves, and flowers resembling those of S. arborea, by 
Messra. Lucombe, Pince, and Co., of Exeter } a species of Lathyrus, with ornp 
mental reddish-crimson blossoms, by Messrs. Lee, of HammersmithJ Aquilegte 
Skinneri, not wel) coloured, likewise by Messrs. Lee. Martynia fragraiis, in a 
superb condition, by Mr, Crees, gardener to Messrs. Beck, Henderson, and Co., 
Strand j Troproolum edule, small but good, by Mr. J aekson, of Kingston ; and 
Stigmaphylloii ciliatum, by Mr. Green, gardener to Sir K. Antrobus, Bart. The 
more common species included a Kaltnia latifulia, on which almost all the 
flowers were so close as to touch each other before they opened j this was from 
Messrs. Hollison, Tooting, and excited much notice. Hotiea japonica, extrpmely 
well managed, and ])rofusely decked with its white feathery spikes of flowers, 
from Mr. Redding, gardener to Mrs. Marryatt; Gompholobium polymorphum 
major, trained to a kind of pillar, and very beautiful, from Messrs. Lucombe^ 
Pince, and Co. ; a fine species of Gesnora, of which the plant was both large 
and handsome, from Mr. Hunt, gardener to Miss Traill ; Oncidium crispura, 
from the same firm^ a pretty plant of Manettia bicolur, also from Mr. Hunt| 
Sollya linearis, conspicuous for its deep blue flowers, a good specimen, from Mr. 
Uopgood, nurseryman, Bayswatcr ; Elichrysum sesamoides, handsomely grown, 
from Mr. Bruce, gardener to B. Miller, Esq.; Achimenes lungiilora, not remark- 
able, from Mr. Stanley, gardener to II. Berens, Esq. ; Vanda teres, very wile, 
from Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, and Co . ; Oncidium microchilum, from Mr. Hunt, 
gardener to Miss Traill ; Euthales macrophylla, a good but rather straggling 
plant, from Mr. Hayes, High Beech, Essex ; a pale blue-flowered Leschenaultia, 
from Mr. Goode ; and from the same, Elichrysum retortum, well treated and 
singular, Fuchsia corymbiflora, handsome, with a very rich specimen of Gloxinia 


London IJorticu/lural Societ^^s Show, hold in the Gardens on July ] 2. 

The displays of flowers was not so good as those of May and J une ; this was 
the case in regard to the larger collections of plants, which are more difficult to 
make up without an almost unlimited establishment to draw upon. Only one 
of forty, and one of twenty plants were exhibited. 

CotLEOTioN OP Plants. — 1st, Mr. C^oonu, gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, Ealing 
Park; contained two splendid specimens of tbe old Grassula (Kalosanthe^ 
coccinea, between two and three fret high, and bearing large heaps of the most 
brilliant flowers, the hue of which was quite daztling ; Stenochilus maculata, a 
Angular old plant, with prettily spotted flowers, of which the fine specimen was 
producing a considerable profusion >; Xanthosia rotundifuUn, beautiful} v gtoyrn, 
and well clothed with its pleasing snowy blossoms ; a very good dwarf punt of 
Epacris grandifiora, which has been proved, by the shows uf the present year, 
to be one of the most ornamental of greenhouse plants, and to be capable of a 
high degree of cultivation ; Mirbelia dilatata, laden with rich terminal racemes 
of deep pink flowers, and every handsome object; a pot of Achimenes loogi- 
flera, in an excellent flowering condition; a ve^ tall Stepbanotis floribunduS| 
nicely in bloom ; Ixora coccinea, a large plant, richly bloomed ; Hibiscus Ca- 
meroni, sheeM over with blossoms, which would not open beneath the canvas ; 
one of the old species of Cassia, admirably grown, and bearing numbers of dar)^ 
yelloir flowers in cluiters at the ends of the branches ; a very high plant of Ron- 
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detetia«pedofia,vitli the branches trwned eo as to be t 
dendron squamatum, particularly dwarf, with noble heads of its superb flowers j 
another species of Ckrodendron, with deeply cut leave% and white flowers which 
resemble some Jasmines, and are nearly as fragrant; Onphea MelviUa* hand- 
some but not so fine as it has been produced here; Begonia sangninea^remarlu 
able for the de^ sanguine tint of the bocks of its curious ieairee, and well studded 
wkh blossotni^, Krythrina crista-galli, in a weU<ultivated adid wdMhiwered 
state ; latora bandhucs, a noble prant, with few flowers; Bolj^ala i>ppositllblta« 
grown into a tree, and having a fine expansive, though d^, headj^^novesod with 
mfieresoence ; Be^nia parviflora, a pretty and ftee*fioweringplaatr^^ 
twdliees, beautifully adorned with Manettja cordifolia; and an tknuo^Uy fine 
sn^imen of Statice arborea, bearing a splendid panicle of floweii^j^Riaai, t3old 

2nd collection by Mr. Grbrn, gardener to Sir K. An^obusj Bait^ ; it was 
composed, besides other things, of tJalanthe veratrifolia, in the iiehasi heakh ; 
the new and specious Achimenes graudiflora ; Chorosema civaimii, tvaiaed on a 
trellis, and flowering extremely well ; a singularly good dwarf spreading plant of 
Gardenia radicans ; a very capital specimen of Crowea saligna ; Btej^anotis 
floiibundus, on a short funnel-shaped trellis, and blooming well: « large plant 
of Leschenaultia biloba; Siphocampylus betulmfolius, still in the greatest per- 
fection ; iPimelea hispida, fine ; a healthy plant of the showy Nematanthus 
longipes, with thick shining leaves, and scarlet blossoms on long drooping pe- 
duncles ; Stigmajjhylliim ciliatum, a pretty new climber ; an excellent dwarf plant 
of Boronia serrulata j and a most luxuriant specimen of Ardsiia crenulata, its 
clusters of rich red berries forming a goodreliel to its neat white flowers. — 'P risb, 
Gold Banksian Medal. 

In the collections of six there were four competitors. 1st. Mr. CiiAsks, gar- 
dener to M. T. Smith, Ksq., Shirley Park, produced the lovely Lilium speciosura 
punctatum, in a richly' grown state, with a great number of blossoms; Draco- 
phyllum gracile, an admirably-managed plant, loaded with neat white flowers ; 
Philibertia graudiflora, having unusually large blossoms ; Roella ciliata, a flue 
plaint, though not thoroughly in flower; an uncommonly handsome specimen of 
Pimelea decussata ; and a noble plant of Polygala oppositifolia. — F rixe, Silver 
Gilt Medal. 

2nd. Mr. Fraser, nurseryman, of Leyton, Essex ; there were a superb specimen 
of Epacris graudiflora ; Crassula nitida, something like C. coccinea, and nearly 
as good, finely grown; a good Euthales macrophylla; a handsome plant of 
Statice arborea; and Vinca rosea and alba, the latter remarkably beautiful fox its 
cultivation. 

3rd. Mr. Bruce, gardener toB. Miller, Esq., of Mitcham, contained a first-rate 
plant of Geranium tricolor; Achimej»''s lougifiora, in a good blooming state; 
Clerodendroii speciosissimum, particularly good and splendid; a stunted plant 
of some Burchellia, apparently difierent from capensis; an excellent Gesoere, 
which appeared to be taucialis ; and Elichrysum proliferum, conspicuous for its 
bright crimson everlasting flowers, and its moss-like foliage. 

4th. A collectjpn from Mr. Pawley, of Bromley, comprising a superlatively 
good plant of Stephanotis floribundus, fastened to a flat trellis, and flowering 
well ; Ixora coccinea, dwarf and excellent ; Mahernia incisa. Euphorbia splen- 
dens, and Oncidium flexuosum. 

Heaths. — By Mr. Goode, gardener to Mrs. Lawrence. Of the very first ex- 
cellence, The group included E. cerinthoides, exhibiting a dwarfness, closeness, 
aud luxuriance, which are .by no means common to il, and showing 20 or 30 
young shoots at the base, just springing up to render the plant still more bushy; 
E* metulsflora bicolor, an admirable plant of a very elegant kind; £. tricolor 
elegaps, with flowers of the most delicate tints, and the. speciinien dense to an 
astonishing degree; E.inflata, an immense plant, auprb^ filled iip with 
branches, and studded with fiowers; E. Juliana, in a roosl excellent condition; 
£. perspicua, a beautiful plant, but the flowers fading; £. Cavendishians^ ex- 
traordinarily good ; E. Westphalingia, dwarf aud pretty; £. radiats^ exquisite^ 
E. exiinia, fine E. tricolor superha, admirable ; £. jasminiflora albi^ splendid ; 
E. ampullacea vittata superba, remarkably flue ; £. iuflata, very large, maipfl- 
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fieeni ; E. Tiridls, four feet high^Texitaordmaryi K* Bowe&wiai very tot^y 
ventrieosa ienutflora^ lovehr j and S# veatriceiwi coeclne^ ini^ ^ inuii t 
HHio oldeet. The compactnfifi and healthinew ©f aU 
surpzieiiig) and highly meritorkHU. Another eatteuwee lyin 

Mr. Jaekson* nurseryman, of Kingrton. Swreyi and j^antf 
spieuous rather for age and site than for a wy Ver^nt nr gyga^cey : aj gpiyy ^ 
aacef, though there were several itf the latter d^cnptmn. 
were E. tricolor, a plant of very uOuiual dimeuiionst E. joh^ ***?' i 
dmieOy and eplendia ; E* ampuilacea major, dwarf and good' $ Ey oadrtWw% ? 
in height, a ^autifUl plant; B. Savilleana, a little tree ; a‘yariet|i^'eC,_-E^ 'iMny 
cepe* wood } E. iatminiftorn alba, dose and Bae ; E* veniriOfMa brevInOiO^ s 

at Wen a« showy;; E« indata ruhraj excellent i ' a beantiBil Seed^jg frani m 
Shanooni ; E. Jack8oni,a delightful little plant; a very delicata^colonroilSewf; 
ling variety of E. tricolor ; with E. gemmifera and aristell^ Mn I)hWi^i ilf 
Brixton HUl^ famished a beautiful small collection; the principal |dai^ in thw 
group were E. Massoni, very good ; E. mutabilis, exeelli^t ; £. Irinka, a te^ 
markably large and ha^some specimen; a tine E. ampuilacea, and E* Bergianai. 
The finest of Mr. Clarke’s plants were — ^E. tricolor, partieiilariy good; Ei ptiy 
spieua, splendid; E. Juliana, capital; and some superb varieties of E.rOh- 
tricosa. ' ^ 


ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY OP LONDON. 

Os July 19th, the last exhibition for the season took place in the inner ciriqde 
Regent’s Park. The collections of plants were very numerous, and of the most 
superb character. 

A superb collection of fine-grown PeLAuaoNXUMs was sent by Mr. Cock, of 
Chiswick, which were much admired. It contained 20 plants, vis*. Rhodk, 
Evelyn, Evadne, Master Humphrey, Flash, Queenofthe Fairies, Grand Monarcl^ 
Prince of Waterloo, Flamingo, Witch, Hebe, Erectum, and Sapphire, Gi]^, 
Unit, Erectum, Emma, Laura, Queen of the Fairies, and Madame Tagliom 
(Catleugh’s). ^ ^ 

Another collection from Mr. Staines, Middlesex-plaee, New Road, This At- 
lection consisted of 24 Pelargoniums, grown in pots of 24 to the cast ; they wCro 
remarkable for their health, dwarf growth, and fine the development of the Bowers, 
and might be reprded as specimens of this style of growth ; the sorts were— 
Beauty, Glory of the West, Exquisite, Ivanhoe, Erectum, Enchantress, Cyrus, 
Vanguard, Comte de Paris, Camilla, Gipsy, Priory Queen, Superb, Rhoda, 
Rising Sun, Grand Monarch, Enchantress, Jewess, Madeleine, Jubilee, Fair Maid 
of Devon, Flamingo, Consort, Rienzi ; the flowers were large, in fine colour, and 
the plants covered with handsome trusses; the tops of the pots were not to be 
seen in any of these plants, being covered with stiff, healthy foliage. 

In collections of 6 varieties in pots of 24 to the cast, the only exhibitor in the 
Amateurs’ Class was Mr, Staines. These consisted of 6 specimens selected from 
his stock for their bloom, with which they were literally covered ; the sorts were 
—Enchantress, Goihambury, Gipsy, Priory King, Assassin, and Bridesmaid. 

Nurserymen’s Class, 12 plants, — 1st prize, Mr. Catleuqh, fer Nestor, Angelica, 
Luna, Madame Taglioni, Celeste, Fair Maid of Devon, Marcella, Mrs, Stiriiag, 
Sir R, Peel, Symmetry, Rosetta Superb, and Eclipse. 

2nd* Mr. Gaines — Pilot, Hermioue, Madeleine, Glory of Jersey, Rising Sun# 
Lady Sale, Beauty Supreme, Douglas, Coronation, and Morea. 

In collections of 12 varieties in 12 sized pots. — Ist. Mr. Cati.eugh ; his collec- 
tion was— Witch, Duenna, Master Humphrey, Lord Mayor, Evadne, Enchantress, 
Selina, Priory Queen, Mrs. Stirling, Erectum, Queen of the Fairies, andNestor. 

2nd. Mr. Gaines — Erectum, Grand Monarch, Mabel, Firebrand, Black-eyed 
Susan, Matilda, Lady J . Douglas, Gem of the West, Ex^isite. 

Collections of Plants— 1st. Mr, Barnes, gardener to G. Norman, Esq., Brom- 
ley, contained some excellent specimens, comprising a beautiful little plant of Ron- 
deletia speciosa ; Polygala cordifolia, trained to a wire trellis, and exhibiting one 
unbroken mass of bloom ; Achimenes longiflora, in a state of great luxuriance ; 
Eliidirysaai humile, loaded with flowers ; Boronia viminea and denticulata, in 
remarkably fine condition and neatly trained to hemispherical wire treffises ; 
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Ixora cocetaea and crocata, dwarf aad well bloomed ; and ver^ healthy specimens 
oj^ XtltChrysum prolifemmy Erica Juliana* tmnslueens, and eximia* Mr. GnsaN* 
a mold perfect specimen of Erica riridiflora* completely enveloped in its sinwnlar 
drooping green flowers ; E^ Shannoui* in equally good condition ; Gompholobiutn 
polymorphum* trained to a circular trellis and blooming freely ; a fine plan t of 
v^schynanthus parasiticus j a strong specimen of the singular J^ematanthus 
longipes* with dark* red flowers hanging on long* drooping peduncles: and Aehi* 
meiies pedunculata. In Mr. Pawley’s collection were well-cultivated specimens 
of Ixora coecinea^ Erythrina crista-gelli* with a good spike of flowers ; a fine 
plant Of Mahemia incisa) and a fair specimen of Erica ampullacea* 

A good collection was supplied by Mr. Hunt, gardener to Miss Traill* of Hayes j 
this comprised two magnificent plants of Boronia serrulata, trained to hemis- 
pherical trellises } Cattleya Mossiee, blooming well *, Crowen saligna, particularly 
fine } Polygala oppositifolia, exceedingly handsome ; Euphorbia Bronbii, in a 
state of great luxuriance ; Rondeletia apeciosa, very large j and Elichrysum pro* 
liferum, producing its bright star-like Bowers in profusion. 

2nd. From Mr. Clarke, gardener toM. T. Smith, Esq., of Shirley Park,'wcre a 
lovely plant of Roella ciliata; Erica tricolor, small, but well grown; Lesche- 
naultia biloba, in good health, but not fully in flower, and a very large plant of 
Fuchsia corymhiflora, 

.3rd. Mr. Frazier, nurseryman, Lea-hridge-road, exhibited Perculavia odora- 
tissima, in great perfection ; a robust plant of Swainsonia galegifolia : the 
charming Erica cubica, loaded with drooping little bells ; a fine specimen of 
Mtiherniapinnata, with Vinca rosea and alba, in admirable condition. 

Collections of nine. — From Mr. May, gardener to E. Goodheart, Esq., of Beclc- 
enham, were Gardoquia Hookeri, exceedingly well grown ; Polygala oppositifolia, 
blooming to the margin of the pot ; Erica Juliana, with a good head of l)loom,but 
naked helow; £. mctultsflora hicolor, a picture of health; £. eximia, perfect as 
a plant, but with the blooms slightly on the decline. Mr. Jackson, of Kingston, 
e*nibited a magnificent specimen of Erica jasminiflora alba, Calceolaria Will- 
moreanaj prettily spotted after the manner of Standishii, with good plants of 
Statice sinuata, Gardoquia Hookeri, SoUya linearis, and Hibiscus Cameroni. 

Amongst stove and greenhouse climbers were Philibertia grandiflora, blooming 
profusely, Hoya carnosa, tolerably good ; a gigantic plant of Ceropegia elegans, 
and a large specimen, with few flowers upon it, of Manetti bicolor, from Mr. 
Clarke, gardener to M. T. Smith, Esq. ; and from Mr. Pawley, of Bromley, a 
Vigotous plant of Stephanotis floribundus, and a small but healthy specimen of 
Gompholobium polymorphum. 

A large collection of scarlet Pelargoniums was sent by Mr. Baile, of Hammer- 
smith, for which an extra prize was awarded. 

The Heaths were singularly fine, particularly those from Mr. Hunt, gardenerto 
Miss Truiil, Mr. Barnes, gardener to G. Norman, Esq., and Mr. May, gardener 
to te. Goodheart, Esq. In the collection of the former were Erica tricolor elegans, 
in the highest state of perfection; Massoni, gemmifera, and eximia, scarcely 
less beautiful : with a fine variety of princepa, and a handsome little plant of 
E. Bavilleana. The collection of the latter exhibitor contained a surpassingly 
beautiful specimen of E. metulaeflora bicolor; the highly brilliant E. Parmen- 
tieri rosea ; SaVilleana, densely clothed with flowers ; and ampullacea, extremely 
handsome. Mr. Barnes exhibited E. depressa, in fine condition ; Massoni, 
^cell^ht, but with a few withered blooms ; and well-cultivated specimens of E. 
Bowieana, ampullacea, splendens. and viridiflora. Mr. Jackson's collection was 
good, but consisted principally of the plants exhibited at Chiswick. We must 
hot pass over a splendid plant of E. tricolor superba, from Mr. Brazier, gardener 
to W. H, Storey, Esq., of Isleworth : this was certainly one of the finest in the 
exhibition. Heaths were also shown by Mr. Fairbaim, of Ctoham, Mr. Wilson, 
of the same place, and Mr. Dawson, of Brixton-hill. ^ f h 

Chchidaceous plants were good, the principal exhilltorsbeing Mr. Mylam, 
gardener to S* Bucker, Esq., Wandsworth ; and Mr. Barnes. The collection of 
the former comprised C^mbidium pendulum, with a raceme of flowers 24 feet 
long; the delicately-white Burlingtonia Candida, growing vigorously on a block 
of wood; the lovely BaTkorta opectidnlis ; ike singular Coryanthes maocaotha j 
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Stanhopea grandifiorai with two dull white fiowerg, which quite p^rfiiined ihe 
surrounding air 5 and the carious Angreacum caudatuin, with the hlobms 
scarcely expanded. Oncidium Lanceanum* in healthy condition ; 0# Aliissiniuwii. 
very vigorous; a remarkably strong plant of Gongora maculata; Acroj^jra 
lioddigesii, bearing numerous drooping racemes of its singular Bowers ; with 
Catasetum luridum and Maxiilaria tetragona^ were contributed by ]l£r. Barnes* 
F . G, CoXf Esq.) of Stockwell, exhibited a pretty specimen of Oncidium bifo* 
liumy with Cycnoches chlorochilum, and Cattleya Harrisouise. Miltonia su^- 
tabiliS) exhibited by Mr. Mylam, as a single specimen, was exquisitely beautlmi. 
Mr. Henderson, of Pineapple-place, sent (not for competition) an exceedingly 
fine Stanhopea oculata, the lovely Maxiilaria Steelii, the richly-marked Onci- 
dium Lanceanum, two plants of Achimenes grandifiora, a species of Hibiscus, 
said to be new; Costus nepalensis, finely in bloom ; and several other plants. 
Mr. Mountjoy, of Haling, exhibited a well-blooming collection of Lilium 
eximium ; and Mr. Pearson, of Hampstead-road, some fine seedling Petunias* 
Among the specimen plants most noticeable were Erica ampullacea, blooming 
profusely, from Mr. Dawson, of Brixton.hill. Ixora coccinea, three feet high, 
from Mr. Barnes ; Ceropegia elegans, covering a flat trellis four feet in diameter, 
from Mr. Colville, gardener at Ditton House; from Mr. May, a very healtliy 
plant of Erica aristata major, not in bloom ; from Mr. Dawson, of firixton-hill, a 
well' bloomed specimen of the chaste Erica infuudibuliformis; from Mr. PampUn, 
of Walthamstow, a white variety of the Chinese Larkspur ; from Messrs* Hen- 
derson, a good plant of Besleria pulchella ; Achimenes multiflora from Mn 
Gleudinniug, of Turnham Green ; a pretty seedling Gloxinia, with flesh-coloul'ed 
flowers, and Achimenes grandiflora, from Mr. Mountjoy, of Ealing ; Erythriiia 
cristi-galli, very handsome, with seven spikes of flowers, and Plumbago capensis, 
neatly tied down to a hemispherical trellis, from Mr. Catleugh, of Hans-place* 
Flowers of the noble Beaumontia grandiflora were shown, but by whom we could 
not ascertain. Two collections of Statice were exhibited ; one by Mr. Jackson, 
of Kingston ; the other by Mr. Wood, of Norwood. In that of the farmer Was 
a pretty species, named S. pseudo-armeria, with rose-coloured flowers. 

The Hoses were particularly fine, especially the cut blooms sent by Messrs. 
Land and Son ; in this collection there were choice flowers of Vilie de Bruxelles, 
Madame Hardy, and Phoebus. 

Although the number of Fuchsias was considerable; there was nothing very 
novel, with the exception of one named Vesta from Mr. Smith, of Dalstoii ; this 
is a handsome fulbsi^cd flower, with flesh-coloured sepals and deep crimson 
petals. 

In Carnations the first prize was awarded to Mr. Norman ; the second prize 
to Mr. Ward, of Woolwich ; and the third prize to Mr. Willmer* 

For Picotees, Mr. Ward, of Woolwich, received the first prize for Giddehs's 
Diana, Crash’s Queen Victoria, Sharpes Hector, Martin’s Union, Lady Chester- 
field, Willmer’s Miss Browning, Nulli Secundus, Cousins’s Seedling, Willmerii 
Queen, Sharp’s Criterion, Wilson’s Fanny Irby, Wain’s Queen Victoria, Bulk- 
ier ’s Hope, Dickson’s Trip to Cambridge, W^ood’s Alicia, Lady Flora, GarTat’a 
Lady Dacre, Sharp’s Duke of M^elUngton, Miss Willoughby, Lad’s St. Maiir, 
Gidaens’s Teaser, Wood’s Agrippina, Kirtland’s Princess Augusta, Giddens’a 
Vespasian. 2nd prize, Mr. Nouman, of Woolwich, for Giddens’s Beauty of 
Hemmiiigford, Seedling, Queen of Violets, Duke of Cambridge, Miss Browning, 
Stanton’s Seedling, Crash’s Queen Victoria, Giddeus’s Diana, Lady Chesterfield, 
Mrs. Brown, Nottingham Hero, Criterion, Gem, Agrippina, John’s Prince 
Albert, Sykes’s Eliza, Belle of the Village, Harlequin, Luff’s Seedling, Lady 
Dacre, 60, Giddens’s Diana and Vespasian. 3rd prize to Mr. W’’illm»r, King’s 
Hoad, Chelsea, for Giddens’s Susan, Isabella, Giddens’s Duchess of Kent, Sharp’s 
Hector, Stella, Giddens’s Lovely Ann, Willmer’s Queen Victoria, Moonrakier, 
Giddens’s Bleda, Crash’s Queen Victoria, Fair Maid of Perth, Wood’s Lady 
Hussey, Soon’s Prince Albert, Jenny Jones, Lady Wynford, Wilson’s Pluperlbct^ 
Wain’s Victoria, Annesley’s Plenipo, Foden’s Matilda, Wood’s Lord Hitcben- 
brook, Willmer’ s Charon, Agnes, and 35, and Sharp’s Cocked Hat. 

Sebblingb. — ^T here were but few Seedling Pelargoniums exhibited, and otsi 
only selected for a prize ; this was Pamplin’s Lord Nelson, a variety very much 
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ia the way of the Queen of the Fairiea ; the flower exj^andf more IMy, hut the 
top petal/ are not so bright. Seedling Fuchsias from Mr, Smithy of Dalstohj of 
wmch. refleaa and ez|)ansa were selected for prizes^ the former variety haying 

larire flowers with the sepals turning up, and exposing the whole Of the corolla, 
which is of a rosy purple; the latter variety has smaller and shorter flowers, with 
the sepals standing out horiioutally ; the corolla is large, and expands also, of 
a rosy purple colour* Another variety, named Cocctnea vera, a alight improve* 
xnent upon Cormackii, was also recommended for a prize. A seedling Verbena, 
named Kxcelsa, having very large and deep rose-coloured flowers, was also 
selected for a prize. 


We visited the splendid exhibition of Mr. Waterers* Rhododendrons, Kalmias, 
&c., held in the grounds at King’s Road, Chelsea, near London, and the collec- 
tion was of the most superb character ; it exceeded in variety and beauty every 
former display. The following were the most striking kinds, and certainly 
deserve a place in eve^ shrub border. 

Rhododendrons. Koska eleuans. — F ine rose, without spots, flowers large, 
in great heads. A profuse bloomer. 

Macranthuh. — B eautiful pink, flowers good size ; blooms profuse, and late, 
so that it just comes into bloom when the general collection goes off. 

PuRPUHKA NIGRA.— A vcry Striking deep purple, producing a distinct effect 
contrasted with the others. 

Nivaticum, — N early white till the decline, then changes to a pale blush. A 
very large superb flowering plant. 

PoNTicuM RosEUM SUPERB A. — Flowcrs middle sized, of a bright rose. Very 
profuse bloomer. 

finoMBLiFOLiA. — Flowcrs middle size, pink spotted with yellow, and a most 
profuse bloomer. 

PoNTicuM SPUE NOENS.— -Rosy Hlac, large flowers iu extensive heads. 

PiCTUM. — Flowers nearly white, with yellow spots ; they are very large and in 
magnificent heads. 

Rosea eleuantissiha. — F lowers deep rose, not spotted, large, and in fine 
heads. 

Albektxi. — F lowers lilac with yellow spots, large blossoms, and in magnifi- 
cent heads. One was purchased by Prince Albert at the exhibition. 

Cataubiense sleoans. — F lowers bright rose with a purple tinge at the 
margin. Blossoms large and in fine heads. 

PoNTXCuu ALBUH suFERBA. — White, shaded at the margin with a tinge of 
blush, spotted with green. A very profuse bloomer. 

Hyacintuiflora. — F lowers double, lilac. A very free bloomer. 

Waterkana. — L ilac spotted with pale green, flowers large, and in fine heads. 
A most profuse bloomer. 

PoNTicuM vENusTUM. — Flowcrs blight rosy pink with yellow spots, middle- 
sized heads, and a profuse bloomer. 

Maxima ai.ba. — W hite tinged with rose outside, spotted with green j large 
blossoms and heads. 

PoMTiouM v£Rsicor.OR. — ^Rosy purple and white with yellow spots. Blossoms 
and heads very large and produced in profusion. 

Maqniflorum. — L ilac spotted with yellow and green. Blossoms very large 
and in fine heads. 

Gahpanui.atum. — ^L ilac with yellow centre, spotted with dark. Flowers and 
heads good sized. 

OxNNAifOHEA- — ^White spotted with dark ; very neat. 

Kalmia MYHTiFOLiA, MYRTLE-LEAVED. — Flowevs of a Tich Tosy pittk, produced 
in such profusion as to be an entire mass ; the bushes weje ^ feet high and as 
much in diameter. A very handsome plant, deserves a p|ice wherever it can be 
grown. 

Kalmta latzfolia. — A bush was exhibited C feet high and as much across* 
la most profuse bloom* 
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PART 1. 

EMBELLISHMENTS. 

I. 

PELARGONIUM, ^StoMBiU.) 

GERAKlACCiB. MoHADELPHIA HePTA^DRU. , 

[PitLARGONiulf, SO named from peiarffos, a stork; the capsules somewlmt 
resembling the head and beak of a stork.] 

No. 1. Thurtell’s Pluto. — This very superb variety was raised 
by Captain Charles Tlmrtcll, R.N., of Somerset Place, Stoke, near 
^evonport. In order to succeed in raising Seedling Pelargoniums 
possessing perfect properties, none but fast rate kinds should be cul- 
tivated from which to obtain seed, and such plants should be secured 
from bees, or they will be likely, e^cn from remote situations, to 
frustrate intentions by bringing pollen from ill-shaped rejected 
flowers. (See observations on the impregnation of Pelargoniums in 
our last Number, at page 191*) Fully aware of this Captain 
Thurtell, after an enormous expense in purchasing all the best sorts 
to be procured, he selected thirty-three to rais^ seedlings from, 
rejecting seventy others, though they had been purchased at a cost of 
about as many pounds value. The result, however, has now realized 
the expectations of Captain by the production of several 

seedlings of the very first ord^H viz., roun&ess in outline, propor- 
tionate equality in size of petals, firmness in substance, and a due 
expansion of the face of the bloom. We have seen kinds exhibited 
with proportioned petals, firm in substance, striking in colours, but 
nearly funnel-shaped in appearance, and which concealed, to some 
extent, the beautiful colours. Captain Thurtell rejects such kinds to 
raiso seedlings from, and perfection in form is the primary object. 
This being once obtained, everything desired in distinction, &c., in 
colours can, in due course, be effected. For the considerable pecu- 
VoL. XI. No. 127. s 
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niary sacrifice and attention given in order to realize so desirable an 
improvement in the flowers of this most lovely tribe of plants, we 
feel especially thankful to Captain Thurtell, and when the variety 
here figured, with several other very superior seedlings, are in pos- 
session of growers in general, they will unite with us in similar feel- 
ings of obligation. Having, in page 191, described the mode of 
procedure with seedlings, we proceed to the more general culture as 
practised by the best London growers. 

We have, in recent Numbers, given a description of all the first- 
rate kinds exhibited for the first time this season; and there arc 
several most superior ones. The beauty and perfection to which 
(in character and culture) they have attained almost compel every 
admirer of floral beauties to .become what is termed a geranium 
grower. 

Pelargoniums arc usually denortunated Geraniums, although they 
constitute a very diflerent family. The following mode of culture 
applies to the shrubby class of Pelargoniums, usually exhibited at the 
floral meetings for competition. 

They always succeed best when grown in a house apart from other 
plants, and tp he placed upon a stage as near to the glass as circum- 
stances will adroit ; thus placed is a most essential point in their 
culture. Where a greenhouse is of necessity appropriated to other 
classes of plants, then it is best to have pit-frames to grow the 
Pelargoniums in till blooming season; and when the flower-stems 
have pushed about half their length, to introduce the plants into tlie 
greenhouse for blooming, and when there to be placed as near the glass 
as possible. When they are in the greenhouse, and the petals are 
bursting the calyx, the temperature must he kept high, and be kept 
so till the blooming is over. If it is desired to have large and hold 
flowers, this attention is very necessary; and, though at a hot season 
of the year, the house should he kept closed in a great degree, using 
a canvass shade when mid-day sun is intense, Tliis mode of treat* 
mmtf with blooming plants is the principal reason of tlie flowers 
exhibited by the London growers being generally so superior in size 
to those usually seen in the country. 

Having thus premised as to situation, &c., wla^ some general 
observations on culture. 

In the first week of July, or earlier, if the plants have done bloom* 
ing,Uie cuttings arc taken off, and inserted around a pot in kmm 
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and leaf mould; then placed in a cool frame, plunged to the rim, 
which is kept pretty close, and shaded from the sun. Sometimes, 
instead of being inserted in pots, the cuttings are inserted in an open 
border, fully exposed to the mid-day sun. Tliis is especially the 
case when a considerable quantity is required. 

In about six weeks the cuttings are rooted ; they are then careftdly 
removed, so as to retain the new roots, and potted separately intoi 
what are termed sixty-sized pots, in a compost of equal parts of well- 
enriched loam and sandy peat. After potting, they are placed on 
boards or slates, in a warm situation in the open air, where they can 
be shaded for a short time till they can bear the sun, after which 
they are fully exposed, and the plants of early-struck cuttings have 
the leads pinched off as soon as the plants begin to push anew. 
Where there are frames to place them in, the facility for readily 
shading is afforded. Some of the extensive growers have boards, a 
foot or so deep, placed along the sides at about five feet apart, and 
have hoops over, so as to throw mats over for shading, protection from 
excessive wet, or to afford security against a sudden frost in autumn. 
About the last week in September, the plants are usually removed 
into the house or cool frame, where they are placed as near the glass 
as circumstances admit of; at the same time they are re-potled into 
forty-eights, and the leading shoots stopped at the third or fourth 
joint ; this induces the production of lateral shoots, and causes the 
plants to become bushy. The compost used is one-half well-enriched 
turfy loam, and the other leaf-mould and sandy peat, to which is 
added a small portion of bone-dust ; but this is given with caution, 
and never near the surface of the soil. When fire^-heat is required, 
its application is only so as to keep the temperature of the house at 
about forty degrees; and, whenever admissible by day, to give all 
that can he, so frost is kept out. 

About the middle of December the plants are re-potted into thirty- 
twos, After this potting, the temperature of the house is increased 
for about three weeks, so as to stimulate the roots immediately |o 
push afresh, as well as to obtain an early supply of new shoots. 

About the middle of February the plants are again shifted into a 
ske larger, any shoots requiring to be stopped are dome, and each 

shoot is tied separately to a proper stake. 

At the end of March the plants are carefully examined, and very 
reely thinned of the lateral shoots, and a regular distribution retained. 
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In order to have the plant uniform in growth, a small stick is put to 
each shoot, to which it is secured, and the arrangement made so as to 
be uniform. Those plants that have filled the pots with roots require 
shifting into larger, and they are carefully done, keeping the balls 
entire, as in the former potting, in the compost using a good portion 
of rotten cow-dung. Twice a-day they require to be syringed over 
the tops. 

About the end of April, or the first week in May, the plants are 
looked over again, and a considerable thinning of the shoots again 
takes place, leaving the most vigorous ones for blooming. A careful 
attention is always given to the watering of the plants, to prevent 
them flagging. Where there is the opportunity, and superior speci- 
mens are desired, liquid manure water is occasionally given; the 
plants, too, are frequently syringed over the tops, and the house 
shaded. When\he green fly makes its appearance, either the house 
is smoked or diluted tobacco-water is syringed over the plants, which 
efiectually destroys the insect. Plants thus attended to become fine 
specimens, blooming profusely and vigorously. 

When the blooming season is over, the plants are removed to an 
exposed situation for a week or ten days, and then are headed down 
so as to leave each shoot about three inches long. As soon as they 
have pushed shoots about two inches long, they are re-potted ; the old 
soil is nearly all shook off the roots; they are shortened too, and 
again planted, each in a pot two sizes less than it had been in. Where 
there are numerous lateral shoots now produced, they are stripped off, 
so as to leave but a due proportion. , These plants are again re-potted 
in February into twelves, in a compost as before directed ; they are 
afterwards thinned and otherwise treated, as done the previous year. 
These plants make superior specimens the first season, in size and 
vigour. When, however, an extraordinary specimen is desired, the 
plant is not allowed to bloom much the first year, so as to throw all 
the vigour possible into the wood. It is cut down, as done to the 
others, to furnish a supply of laterals, and treated in all other respects 
as above directed. 

Captain Thurtell states that he never uses pc^s |,argjpr than twenty- 
fours, quality not quantity being his object ; bf which means the 
strength of tlie plant is thrown into the production of larger flowers 
than are produced by the London growers, with whom quantity seems 
to be the principal aim. 
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The following particulars of treatment practised hy the most suc- 
cessful grower, Mr. Cock, of Chiswick, was given us by him, which 
we here annex: — 

Mr. Cock strikes his cuttings about the beginning of June, or sooner, 
if the plants will bear cutting. As soon as rooted they are removed 
into sixty -sized pots, and set in a shady situation on boards or slates, 
or in a cold frame. When rooted, they are removed to an open situa- 
tion, and as soon as the plants will bear the sun without flagging they 
are stopped. In September they are re-potted into forty-eight sized 
pots, and at this time he commences training. In December and 
January those that are sufficiently strong are again shifted into sixteen- 
sized pots ; in these pots they are allowed to bloom. About 'the 
middle of July or beginning of August they are headed down and set 
in a shady sheltered situation; and, when the plants have shoots 
nearly an inch long, the soil is nearly all shaken from the roots, and 
they are again re-potted into the same sized pots. As the shoots are 
formed they arc carefully thinned out. In the greenhouse the plants 
intended for exhibition are kept four feet apart ; the front sashes arc 
kept open on all convenient occasions. In November the plants are 
stopped, and a stake put to each shoot. The leaves are thinned out 
to allow the air to circulate freely. In December and January the 
strongest plants are again selected, and potted into eight-sized pots ; 
and at this time additional heat is applied to enable the plants to root 
rapidly. In February they are syringed jn the afternoon, but suf- 
ficiently early to allow them to dry before night. In March they are 
again re-potted in No, two-sized pots ; water is now very liberally 
supplied. When the flowers begin to open, a shading of eheese-cloth 
is used on the outside of the house. Air is admitted before the sun 
has much power on the glass, and this is found to prevent the attacks 
of the green fly. The success of all the other operations depends on 
the mode of applying fire-heat. The fires are lighted at three or four 
o*clock in the afternoon, and allowed to go out about nine or ten. They 
are 'again lighted about three or four in the morning. The ther- 
mometer, during the night, is kept at 40 or 42 degrees Fahrenheit, 
The soil is prepared thus a quantity of turfy loam is chopped 
and laid up in a heap, a quantity of fresh stable litter is then shaken 
up and laid in the form of a mushroom bed. If the weather is dry 
at the time, the manure is well watered ; liquid manure and the 
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Steam or ammonia id prevented from passing off by a covering of 
slates. In this state it is allowed to remain fifteen or Bixteen days, 
and is then mixed with about an equal quantity of fresh loam, and, 
when the mixing is completed, the heap is at lust covered with loam. 
At the end of a month or five weeks it is turned over three or four 
times, in order that the dung and loam may incorporate well toge- 
ther. At the end of twelve months it is fit for use. To two barrow- 
fulls of this compost is added one of leaf-mould and a peck and a 
half of silver sand. 

By the above attention plants are obtained of the most healthy and 
vigorous growth, two to four feet high, and three to four in diameter, 
unique in form, and so clothed with fine foliage, down to the rim of 
the pot, that not a stem is seen. 

When bees are allowed to enter the house, they injure the petals 
and disfigure the flowers ; to prevent this gauze blinds are used. 


ARTICLE 11. 

DESCRIPTION OF A PLANT PROTECTOR. 

BY MR. MAJ;OU, LANDSCAPE QAIiOBRER, KNOSTHORl*£, NEAR LEEDS. 

The annexed sketch is a contrivance of ours for shading or otherwise 
protecting various out-door plants, which answers the purpose so ad- 
mirably that we think it well worthy of publicity. It is simply half 
a common garden-pot (the pot being bisected lengthwise before being 
submitted to the kiln), twelve inches in diameter, and fourteen inches 
high (but the dimensions of course may vary according to convent^ 
ence), of the same width from top to bottom. It may be used in various 
waye, either erect or longitudinally, ♦ and thus aftbrd a complete 
shelter to anything newly planted from scorching sun, driving winds, 
or beating tains ; in some cases where required it will be found ad- 
vantageous to place two with their mouths together, so as to entirely 
shut up the plant. Their application is universal, their usefulness 
endless, and their cost so trifling that no garden ought to be without 
them. 

Whilst t am upon this subject I may mentioi||a Smple, but I be^ 
lieVe effectual, method of protecting tender roses in masses, as prac<^ 

* When the plant is low, so as to be contained under the curved lioUow with- 
out pressure. ^ 
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tiled at Aih Grove, near Halifax, ibe residence of Edward Rawidd, 
Esij,, which came under my notice during my visits there ih the winter 
months. It was done by merely pricking branches of common whin 
between the plants, deep enough to prevent the wind from blowing 
them about. These branches stand very little higher than the rosCs, 
and not so numerously as to crowd them ; in this way, at that season 
of the year, the groups presented an improved ap])eatance rather 
than otherwise. Mr. Rawson is a great admirer of plants gene- 
rally, but especially of the families of the Camellia, Rhododendron, 
Azalea, and Roses. In re-modelling his grounds wc arranged a 
rosarium of little less than half an acre. It is truly a treat to visit 
these grounds during the blooming season. 

This simple method of protecting roses may be applied with 
advantage to many other lender plants after the roots have been 
covered with decayed leaves or tanners* bark. Where the whin is 
not very plentiful, common heath or spruce fir brauches will answer 
quite as well. 


ARTICLE III. 

REMARKS ON THE NECESSARY PROPERTIES TO CONSTITUTE 
A FIRST-RATE TULIP. 

I HAVE been a Tulip-grower for twenty-five years, and an exhibitor 
too, and not noticing in the Feokicultuhal Cabinet any particular 
description suited to my mind of the properties essential to constitute 
each class of Tulips first-rate specimens, I venture to send what I 
have considered to be so, and by which I have been guided, with 
much success, during my exhibiting period, and were given me by 
one of the best growers in the country. 

The flower should be composed of six petals, three outer and three 
inner; they should be alternate, and lay close to each other. They 
require to be broad and round on the top, and quite smooth on their 
edges, and of sufficient width to allow of their edges lying on each other 
when fully expanded, which will prevent any quartering like Prince 
Leopold, which is decidedly bad. The petals should also be firni in 
texture, and have a little swell outwards towards the low^er part of the 
midrib of the petal, which forms the shoulder, and is the cause of the 
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flower retaining its shape. The shape of the cup when fully expanded 
should be a aemi-oblate spheroidi the stdik being inserted in the jxale, 
which pole should be a little depressed. I have here r sketdi of the 
sbap* Tldslhrm I consider best for retaining the b^uty of the 
flower in all it» stages. must be understood that I 
ing;of a flower in full bloom, as tiba shape alters materially# itdoses. 
'!CJte potals onl^ht to^be level on the top, tmd not the inner 
thaia the outo# nor the outer ones turned back, whkdi iS ' the' ease in 
soipo floweii^ as Comte de Vergennes, and sometimes Louis rX^IthL 
When a flower has passed its prime it is not xmeommon^ 2 m%ht 
almost say general, for the three inner petals to become higher than 
the others, which arises from the three outer being in the character 
of the calyx, and the others the corolla. The colour of the ground 
should be quite pure and rich, without stains or specks, whether white 
or yellow, and the base of the petals around the stamina must be quite 
clear of any stain or grease, otherwise it will have what we call a 
dirty bottom, which every amateur dislikes, as nothing short of purity 
there will satisfy him, it being impossible to remove that defect from 
a broken flower, particularly if it should possess it when in a fine 
state. It is also desirable that the yellow grounds should have the 
same intensity of colour on the outside of the flower as on the inside, 
as some flowers being nearly white on the outside are rendered de- 
fective by it and unfit for showing, certainly, where they show in 
classes ; the Duke of Clarence is an example. 

The white grounds should have a thick, fleshy petal, and be quite 
pure outside ; indeed it is desirable that all flowers should have a 
thick, fleshy petal. 

Tricolors, 1 confess, I am not partial to, although some of them 
are very handsome. 

The three principal classes of the florist’s Tulip are the rose (red 
and white) ; the byblomen (purple and dark on white); andihe bizarre 
(various colours on yellow) ; in each class the colours should be well 
defined and brilliant, and free from the breeder colour, and not liable 
to flush, w^hich is bad, particularly if it arises from a delicacy of the 
vessels containing the colouring matter, as it then|>ecimes a character 
of the kind; some sorts flush after they have been in flower a day or 
two, as Malibram. The more general cause of flushing is the confined 
damp in the stages at night inducing the flowers to imbibe more 
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moisture than they require, which ruptures the vessels, and when the 
sun Tises the colour is difiused by the heat ; this is merely accidental, 
and does not affect the general character of the dower. 

Ihe feathered dower i« the one I prefer, which is the feat!^ 
commencing on the edge of the lower part of the petal, at a idiort 
distance fim the stamina,^ continuing quite round to the sanie 
dislaiice cm the othm; side of the p^l, being marked deepest on 
top ; each petal ought , to he alike. Tkt rest of the ground^coloor lo 
be quite clear from patches or spots, which would destroy the bOanly 
and perfection of the bloom. 

The darned dower, in my estimation, should have this feather, and, 
in addition, a rich beam up tlie rib of each petal, branching off on 
either side, and the points touching the feather ; at the same time, 
sufficient of the ground-colour must be preserved between the darning 
to show it to advantage. The more general character is a dame with- 
out a feather, or with only an imperfect one, which, however pleasing, 
cannot be so correct as the other ; when the dame is without any 
feather, it forms a star-like appearance, which is very beautiful ; in all 
cases where there is a second colour in the dame it should be margined 
by the darker, as it prevents any running taking place. 

The single stripe up the petals is curious, and many of the other 
distributions of colour are showy, but can scarcely be called perfect, 
however equally they may be placed; whatever the character may be, 
there should always he a circle of tlic ground-colour round the sta- 
mina. 

The stem should be strong enough to keep the dowers erect with- 
out the aid of a stick ; it should also be elastic, and neither too tall 
or short for the size of the dower, as is the case with La Belle Prim- 
rose and Parmegiano, and some others. 


ARTICLE IV. 

pN BLOOMING CAMELLIAS FOE A LENGTHENED PERIOD. 

M». aOUN HAYWARD, PLEASANT VALE, LLANWRST. 

As an amateur dorist, my pet has been the culture of Camellias, and 
by a regular process in culture I have them in bloom for nine months 
in the year. I have my first lot in bloom in October, the time when 
my Chryiimthemums are, and I have a continued show till the end 
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of Jutic. I have two dozen in bloom at each time. The soil I pot 
in is one part turfy heath, two parts of rich turfy loam, to which I 
add another equal part consisting of a portion of sharp Sand, bone 
dust, and charcoal in small bite about the size of a field bean, and a 
similar quantity of well-rotted hotbed dung. These being incorpo- 
rated well together, chopped not sifted, for four months before using, 
make a compost for the plants I have never seen equalled elsewhere. 
In potting I use a free drainage of turf cut into pieces the size of an 
Orleans ])lura, over which I place an inch of moss, and when put- 
ting in the compost in potting, I drop in a few pieces of gritty stone, 
in order to absorb any overplus of water. When I pot I take care 
to have the soil moderately dry, and in filling it in round the ball to 
do it in regular layers, pressing it rather firm so that no space be left. 
Many cultivators advise repotting just before the plants begin to 
grow. I think this plan better adapted for nurserymen, and those 
whose only object is to make wood. The production of blossoms is 
another thing ; and in the case of luxuriant plants, this can only be 
done by a temporary check of some kind, the best of which is, in my 
opinion, limiting the supply of water at the root, and not calling a 
new series of fibres into play until the blossom-buds are decidedly 
formed. I repot Camellias soon after they have made their young 
growth — -as soon as the young leaves are perfectly developed, and the 
end of the young wood at the point of junction with the wood of the 
former year begins to turn a little brown. The ball of the plant 
should be rather moist at shifting ; and when it is in a pot-bound 
state, it should be immersed in tepid water for an hour, about three 
days previous, allowing a day or two for the superfluous water to 
drain away before potting : I place the ball immediately on the 
moss. 

The thermometer is kept during the season of growth from 60'" to 
65° by day, and 50° to 55° by night. The treatment is now of a 
close and moist character, giving air in moderation and with caution 
every morning, from ten o’clock until noon, and then, unless very hot 
weather, shutting close up. A little fire-heat is give^ every morning, 
from seven o’clock Until eleven, when it is tafsn \way until four 
o’clock, and then applied for the evening. 

When the young shoots become firm, the temperature is raised from 
65° to 70° by day^ and from 55° to 60° by night, and accompanied with a 
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free citculatioti of air, avoiding all cold winds. The main business 
now is the concentration of those principles which form the future 
blossom-bud, now in an incipient state ; strong action of the root 
with free watering, and an overmoist atmosphere, will readily convert 
the wouldrbe blossom-bud into a second shoot. The plants are now 
very sparingly watered ; in fact, a good smart syringing every after- 
noon immediately the air was taken away, say four o’clock, is nearly 
suflScient, A little fire is made every afternoon, except on warm 
sunny days, about two o’clock ; but it is put entirely out about five 
o’clock, as it is only requisite to warm the pipes or flues sufficiently 
to produce a genial vapour for the night ; and half an hour after the 
fire is pulled out, the flues and floor arc saturated with water, to be 
evaporated by the next day’s ventilation. 

When the bud is formed it requires feeding ; and the fire is dispensed 
with entirely, merely observing in the case of sunny afternoons to make 
free use of sun-heat, by shutting up the house early in the afternoon, 
say from three to four o’clock, according to the weather. Air is 
given freely at all opportunities, and the plants are syringed heavily 
at seven o’clock in the morning, and again at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, saturating the floors and flues, or pipes, with water in the 
evening. The plants are well watered at the root whenever they 
require it, using liquid manure from old dung, in the proportion of one 
part liquid manure to four of clean water. The plants now possess 
abundance of new fibres, and their powerful action, assisted by liquid 
manure occasionally, produces both a plump bud and a dark leaf, and 
enables the plant to store up abundance of necessary food for the ex- 
panding blossoms. 

At the time of blooming three objects are kept in view, viz, — the 
complete development of the blossom-bud ; the retaining it on the 
plant as long as possible afterwards ; and feeding the later blossom- 
buds. Free watering, and the use of liquid manure as before recom- 
mended, must be persisted in, avoiding excess. The plants require to 
be kept decidedly moist at the root while in the flowering state, rather 
more so indeed than at any other period. Syringing is entirely dis- 
pensed with, and in lieu thereof a deposit of dew takes place every 
afternoon at three or four o’clock. My Camellias have been thus 
treated all the past winter : and as it requires a little nicety to 
duoe this fine dew without at the same time producing drip, I must 
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Btafee how I have mao Aged it. My fires, which arc smouldered up in 
the evening about Icn o^clock, burn but little all night, or at least as 
slow as possible ; they are stirred up directly the gardener comes in 
the morning, and bum as brisk as possible until eleven o^clock, when 
they are put entirely out until four o’clock in the afternoon. During 
the time the brisk fire is kept up, all the air possible is admitted con- 
sistent with the weather, so that all damp is carried away, and the leaf 
and blossoms made perfectly dry for three hours. About two o’clock 
the channels on the flues, which have become about the warmth of 
new milk, are filled full of water, and the floors are flooded as well. 
This produces a genial steam, which, instead of being forced imme- 
diately to thereof by a high temperature, to be condensed and become 
drip, floats over the plants, and is gradually condensed on the leaves 
and flowers, or remains suspended in the atmosphere. The flues are 
watered again at four o’clock, and the plants being now covered with 
dew, 1 find it expedient to give a little back air at the ventilators, and 
this remains all night. By these means my Camellias have been 
covered every night through the past winter with a dew exactly similar 
to that in a fine night in May out-of-doors. If, however, the weather 
is so severe that I cannot give air at all, I instantly lower my fires, 
and the house is kept at 50° heat 

When the plants have done blooming, the temperature is from 50° 
to 55° by day, and from 45° to 50° at night ; the necessary conse- 
quence of which is, to cause a great number of wood-buds to push 
than otherwise would. It also tends to restore the exhaustion into 
which they have been thrown by blossoming, and render them more 
excitable when heat is applied. 


ARTICLE V, 

Oiil THE CULTIVATION OF CALCEOLARIAS, 

BY MR. JAMES STEWART, FLOWER GARDENER, DBNBY HOUSE, ABGYLB* 

The Calceolaria being a very favourite tribe with me, I have had 
considerable experience in the culture of an extensive collection. 
For several years I had to contend with difficfltife, and could not 
grow them satisfactorily to my mind, not like what I had seen 
exhibited at the first horticultural shows; but by hints afforded me 
by two of the most celebrated growers, and perseverance, my practice 
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has enabled; me now to grow them superior to my others I ever saw* 
The following is the mode of treatment 1 pursue: — Towaids the end 
of June the plants generally decline in bloom; 1 then encourage them 
in growth, cutting away decayed stems, blossoms, &c. A portion of 
the old soil is removed, and a good top dressing of compost, consist** 
ing of one barrowful of turfy loam, one of bog soil, and one of rotted 
cow-dung, and a portion of small pieces of charcoal. The soil is not 
sifted. This being given, many of tlie shoots around the bottom of 
the herbaceous, and some even of the shrubby plants, will strike 
root therein. I peg down all that I can, if they are not naturally 
low enough. Early in July I commence propagating, dividing the 
offsets from the herbaceous ones, and taking cuttings from the 
shrubby kinds. 

The cuttings from the shrubby sorts are struck singly, in small 
sixties, in a frame with a gentle bottom-heat, kept shaded, and rather 
sparingly watered ; when rooted, air is more freely admitted, and the 
plants gradually hardened. As soon as the roots appear through the 
soil, they require shifting into forty-eights, and placed in a house 
where they receive plenty of top air — side air and drafts being 
prejudicial to the free growth of the Calceolaria. When the sun 
bears considerable power, the plants remain on the shady side of the 
greenhouse. The temperature of the house is from 45® to 50°. 

About the beginning of September, the plants which are growing 
vigorously require shifting into larger pots, and this operation is 
repeated as often as the pots are filled with roots. Liberal drainage 
is at all times given, and regular watering carefully attended to, 
never allowing the pots to get dry. The decaying leaves are removed, 
for if suffered to remain upon the plants they cause mildew, and 
much injury ensues. The plants require to be frequently examined, 
to watch for the appearance of the green fly ; and, when discovered, 
a check should be put to their increase, by well fumigating the plants, 
and repeating the operation if the first is not effective, as it is difficult 
to dislodge these pests from the young and downy leaves. The house 
is frequently steamed by damping the flues, as the Calceolaria thrives 
best in a moist atmosphere. During the winter months the plants 
are removed to the south side of the greenhouse, to receive all the 
light possible, and prevent their being drawn up weakly. This 
treatment is continued till the beginning of March, when a gentle 
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wat^riDg over the heads with a fine rose or syringe is very beneficial, 
As the power of the sun begins to increase, and the flowers approach 
their blooming seanfm, it is necessary either to shade the plants m 
remove them to the north side of the house; for if suffered to remain 
in the sun, and allowed to become dry, the plants will be forced 
prematurely into bloom before attaining a desirable height and size* 
When the flower- stems begin to rise, training commences,’ and a stick 
i« put to each shoot, that it may rise in its proper place and assist in 
forming a regular head of bloom. A supply of liquid manure twice 
a-week gives additional strength to the plants and causes the flowers 
to expand freely. By this mode of cultivation I have had plants this 
season three feet high and eight in circumference an entire mass ot 
bloom, of tlie herbaceous class, and of the shrubby some equally 
splendid, though not so large. 

W. 


ARTICLE VI. 

ON CLOSELY GLAZED CASES IN WHICH TO GROW PLANTS. 

BY CI^BRICUS. 

Having seen several of Mr. Ward’s glass cases, in which plants were 
thriving admirably, I am glad to observe that more general attention 
is now turned to the plan, and I am convinced they will come more 
and more into use the better the capabilities are developed. A friend 
of mine had a case made four feet high, six lonf, and three broad, 
with a small door at each end ; in order to grow several Orchid esc in 
it, he had a number of hooks fixed'In at the top in order to suspend 
baskets and logs from, in, and to which the plants were placed, and 
growing in luxuriance, the moist, close atmosphere, being quite con- 
genial to them. Tliere are three shelves, the centre one half a yard 
high, and one on each side nine inches. In it were Oncidiums, Cat- 
tleyas, Stanhopeas, Maxillarias, Dendrobiums, Lcelias, Gloxinias, 
Achimenes longiflora, coccinea, and rosea, and other plants, besides a 
number of Ferns. The case is placed opposite to a south-aspected 
window. Birring last year Mr. Ward wrote a small treatise on the 
system, containing 95 pages, (to be bad of theboilksSlers in London,) 
wherein he states ^ that a fern and a grass, which caitte up accidentadty 
in a wide mouthed glass bottle with a lid, first gave him the idea of 
growing plants in closely glazed cases. He had^ften tried ineffectually 
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to grow ferns on rockwork in the yard at the back of his house, 
and he could not but be struck with one coining up and growing so 
w^ell in a bottle. He asked himself seriously what were the conditions 
necessary for its growth. “ To this the answer was, Istly, an atmo 
sphere free from soot (this I well knew from previous experience) ; 
2ndly, light ; 3rdly, heat ; 4thly, moisture ; and lastly, change of air. 
It was quite evident that the plants could obtain light and heat as 
well in the bottle as out of it ; and that the lid which retained the 
moisture likewise excluded the soot. The only remaining condition 
to be fulblled was the change of air ; and how was this to be effected 
The answer is, by the law of the diffusion of gaseous bodies, alluded 
to in the preceding paragraph ; the crevices in the glass case admit* 
ting of the exit and entrance of air, but not of the entrance of fuligi* 
nous matter. This is the whole secret of the growth of plants in 
glass cases. 

Mr, Ward observes, “ The simple yet comprehensive principle on 
which plants are grown in closed cases docs not appear to be clearly 
understood, and the object of the treatise is to remove erroneous notions 
respecting it. This self-imposed task is most beautifully and philo- 
sophically executed under the following heads I. On the Natural 
Conditions of Plants, 11. On the Causes which interfere with the 
Natural Conditions of Plants in large Towns, &c. III. On the Imi- 
tation of the Natural Conditions of Plants in closely glazed Cases. 
IV. On the Conveyance of Plants and Seeds on Ship-board. V. On 
the Application of the closed Plan in improving the Condition of the 
Poor. VI. On the probable future Application of the preceding 
Facts. 

On Naiural Conditions of Plants , — Plants are influenced by the 
atmosphere, heat, light, moisture, varieties of soil, and periods of rest. 
The effect of an impure, as compared with a pure atmosphere, is 
exemplified in the plants which grow in large towns, or within the 
reach of manufactures evolving noxious gases, as compared with those 
which grow in the open country. Plants grow in different degrees of 
heat, from 32° to HO® or 180°, in which last temperature certain 
Cacti alone are found to live. The intensity of light to which plants 
are subjected varies from almost total darkness to a light double thal 
of our brightest summer’s day. The state of atmospheric moisture 
varies as much as those of atmospheric heat and light. All plants 
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require rest, and obtain it in some countries by the rigour of winter, 
and in others by the scorching and arid heat of summer. 

Plants in large Towns suffer from deficiency of light, dryness of 
the atmosphere, fuliginous matter with which the air of large towns 
is always more or less loaded, and the evolution of noxious gases from 
manufactories. 

Of all these atmospheric causes tending to depress vegetation in 
large towns, Mr. Ward is of opinion that the fuliginous matter is the 
most influential. Sulphurous acid gas generated in the combustion of 
coal, when added to common air in the proportion of or rrors* 
part, has sensibly affected the leaves of growing plants in 10 or 12 
hours, and killed them in 48 hours or less ; and hydrochloric or mu- 
riatic acid gas, in the proportion of of a cubic inch to 20,000 
volumes of air, produced an injurious effect in a few hours, and entirely 
destroyed the plant in two days. Such were the results of experi- 
ments made by Drs. Turner and Christison, and quoted in an article 
on Mr. Ward’s plant-cases, by the late Daniel Ellis, Esq. Mr. Ward 
has no doubt of the correctness of the experiments quoted ; but he 
contends “ that it yet remains to be proved that there exists generally, 
in the atmosphere of London or other large cities, such a proportion 
of these noxious gases as sensibly to affect vegetation.” In proof of 
this, Mr. Ward refers to the hundreds of geraniums and other plants, 
seen in the windows of shops and small houses in numerous parts of 
London, ** growing very well, and withoutrany crisping or curling of 
their leaves, care being taken in these instances to keep the plants per- 
fectly clean, and free from soot.” ■ Now, Mr. Ward’s cases can, and 
do, exclude the fuliginous portion of the atmosphere,” and hence the 
thriving of the plants grown in them. These cases, however, cannot 
exclude gases mixed with the atmosphere ; from which it may be 
concluded that the proportion in which deleterious gases exist in it is 
not such as to be injurious to vegetation, nothing like so much so as 
the acidulous emanations” which issue from the numerous chimneys 
of the chemical factories in a certain part of Glasgow, and which our 
correspondent in that city informs us “wither up the leaves in the 
course of a few hours,” while the fuliginous par^cl^, according to the 
same correspondent, are not concerned in injuring l?tgetation. 

Mr. Ward next shows, by quotations from Turner’s Elements of 
Chemistrp^ and from other works, that the constant tendency of the 
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gases and vapours of the atmosphere is rapidly to permeate each 
other^s bulks, and become equally difiiised ; and on this principle, 
and from his experience with the plant-cases, he concludes that the 
noxious gases, in all ordinary cases, have little or no influence in de- 
teriorating the atmosphere either for plants or animals. 

The admirable manner in which the plants grow, the beauty and 
neatness of appearance, strongly recommend them for every good 
aspected sitting room. I purpose sending, for a future Number, a list 
of the plants grown in the several cases in the possession of my friends, 
and remarks thereon. I have above given a list of some genera 
growing in a case ; it is at the habitation where I am but a lodger ; 
when, however, I am master of a house, I purpose having one of Ward’s 
glass cases. 


PART II. 

LIST OF NEW AND RARE PLANTS. 

Acacia dentifbka. Tooth-bearing. (Bot. Mag. 4032.) Leguminosee. 
Polygamia monsecia. Mr. Diummond discovered it at the Swan River colony, 
and sent seeds of it, we believe, to the Glasgow Botanic Garden. The plant 
which was raised is now seven feet high ; it blooms most profusely. The ra- 
cemes of flowers are very large, drooping, each being about six inches long, 
having from thirty to forty blossoms of a rich yellow, and very highly fragraut. 
Severd of these racemes are produced at the ends of the branches, making a 
splendid show. The leaves are about six inches long, and a quarter of an inch 
broad. The plant blooms from March to May, and deserves a place in every 
greenhouse or conservatory ; as it blooms when even a small plant, it can be 
grown to accommodate either situation. 

Glowesia rosea. Pink-flowered. (Bot. Reg. 39.) Orchidaceas. Gynandria 
monandria. A native of Brazil. The flower stems rise to about three or four 
inches long, producing five or six erect delicate white flowers tinged with pink. 
The edges of the petals and end of the lip are beautifully fringed. It is a very 
interesting flowering plant, of the catasetum division, and has bloomed in the 
collection of the Rev. J. Clowes of Broughton Hall, near Manchester. 

Cytisus Weldbnii. Dalmatian Laburnam. (Bot. Reg. 40.) Leguminosae, 
Diadelphia decandria. A hardy bush, growing ten feet high ; the flowers are 
produced in short erect racemes, of a bright yellow colour. It is more poisonous 
than the common Laburnam, even the scent of the flowers produce head-ache. 

Erantbbbkum montanuk. Mountain eranthemum. (Bot. Mag. 4031.) 
Acanthacese. Diandria monogynia. (Synonym, Justicia montana.) A native 
of the Sicar mountains, Ceylon, &c. It is a stove shrub, blooming profusely in 
spring. The flowers are produced in branching terminal spikes of twenty blos- 
soms on each. The tubular portion of the flower is two inches long, greenish- 
yellow. The limb (face of the flower) is divided into five lobes, about an inch 
and a quarter across, of a pretty lilac-purple, spotted with red at the entrance of 
the lube. It is a very pretty flowering plant, well deserving a place in the 
stove. 

Labichba punctata. Two-pointed leaved. (Pax. Mag. BoU Legiimi. 
nosm. Diandria monogynia. A native of the Swan River <»lony, 

VoL. XI. No. 127. T 
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Hr. Low of Clapton nursery received seeds, with whom it has bloomed. It is a 
jrreenhouse shrubby plant, growing neatly erect, something like Hovea Celsii. 
The flowers are produced in short racemes from the axils of the leaves, and to 
such a length along the branches as to form long spikes. Kach blossom is about 
three-quarters of an inch across, of a pretty yellow colour j blooms very freely in 
the spring. 

LiPA.tti\ PARVA. Small liparia. (Bot. Mag. 4034.) Leguminosse. Dia* 
delphia decandria. A small straggling greenhouse shrub, in the collection at the 
Royal Gardens of Kew. It blooms profusely in the easly spring months. The 
flowers are produced in terminal bracteated heads, having about twenty blos- 
soms in each, of a rich orange yellow, tipped at the under side of the end petals 
with deep red. 

Oncidzum UNiFLORUai. One-flowered. (Bot. Reg, 43.) Orchidacese. Gy- 
nandria monandria. Mr. Gardner discovered this rare species in the forests of 
the Organ mountains of Brazil. It has bloomed in the collection of Sir Charles 
Lemon, Bart., at Carclew. Each of the flower stems are about two inches long, 
issuing from the bases of the leaves, one-flowered. Each blossom is about an 
inch and a half across. The sepals are of a dingy brown, slightly spotted with 
brown. Petals of a similar coloiur ; labellum bright yellow spotted with blood- 
red, and delicately fringed. 

Rbnanthbra MATUTiNA. Moming Rhenanthera. (Bot. Reg. 41.) Orchi- 
daceae. Gynandria monandria. Was originally discovered at the foot of Mount 
Sulak in Java, and subsequently by Mr. Cuming in the Phillippine Islands. It 
has bloomed in the collection at Chatsworth, und with Messrs. Rollissons of 
Tooting. The flowers are procured in dense racemes, in panicle spikes. Each 
blossom is about half an inch across, bright yellow spotted and marked with red- 
dish-crimson ; the stem of the flower is of a pretty pink. 

Ruododenduon fraorans. Fragrant-flowered. (Pax. Mag. Bot.) Ericaceae. 
Decandria monogynia. Probably an hybrid between R. Catawbiense and some 
hardy fragrant-flowered Azalea, It has long been in the collection of Messrs. 
Chandlers of Vauxhall. The flowers are of a pinkish-lilac shaded with deep 
rose, of a very agreeable fragrance. The shrub is of a neat dwarf habit, and 
very suitable for the front of a Rhododendron bed, or shrub border. 

Rosa Brunonii. Mr. Brown’s Rose. (Bot. Mag. 4030.) Rosacese. Ico- 
sandria polygynia. A native of Nepal and Kamoon, from whence it was sent 
by Dr. WalUch to the Royal Gardens at Kew, where planted against a west 
aspected wall, it proves pertectly hardy, and blooms very profusely. The flowers 
are produced in large corymbous heads, single, white or cream-coloured when 
young, but when declining they assume a rich rosy-purple tint. Each blossom 
IS about two inches across, and delightfully fragrant. It grows rapidly, and if 
allowed to grow naturally, is a climbing shrub, with long slender branches, 
nearly glabrous, having some stout hooked prickles. It well merits cultiva- 
tion. 

PART III. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

QUERIES. 

On Lotus Jacobbus. — Will you inform me through the FiiORicuLTURAL Ca- 
binet, how I may obtain seed from the Lotus Jacobeus ? I have had plants of 
it for some years, but find that when the flowers begin to wither the foot stalk to 
which the bloom is attached, drops o£ As I am desii^us^o raise plants from 
seed of my own saving, 1 shall feel obliged for any instnictipn on this head. 

August 19th, 1843, A Constant Rbadbr. 

[Each blossom should be impregnated; dissect a flower, and read the remarks 
on impregnating Pelargoniums, which are inserted in our August Number^ at 
p. 189, and seed will be obtained, — Conductor.] 
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To THK PRINCIPAL GROWERS OF PELARGONIUMS^ FROM AN ARDENT ADMIRER OF 
THAT bkautifui. TRIBE OP PLANTS. — ^Would it Dot be of Very great benefit to the 
principal growers to have at least three times In each year true drawings of their 
newest Pelargoniums, figured in the Fi.oricultural Cabinet ; many admirers 
of Pelargoniums only see the list and prices, but do not buy for want of seeing 
the flowers figured ; the expense could be (if any extra) subscribed for by the 
principal growers, and the editor of course to bear a share. One plate will hold 
three or four if drawn two sizes less than the flowers naturally are, and this to 
be stated at foot of the plate. 

Pelargonium. 


REMARKS. 

MEETING OF THE LONDON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
REGENT STREET, on August 15. 

It was announced that the seeds lately brought over by Mr. Hartweg might 
be obtained by Fellows, upon application being made to the Secretary. 
Mr Dean, gardener to J. Bateman, Esq., exhibited a collection of hand* 
some Orchiaaceous flowers, comprising a superb variety of Oneidium Lan- 
ceanum ; the richly- coloured Vanda Roxburgbii ; a fine spike of Cycnoches 
Egertonianum, which attracted gteat attention from its having been produced 
by the self same pseudo-bulb which last year bore a spike of C. ventricosuin, the 
latter having large pale green flowers, while those of the former are small, and 
of a dark purplish-brown; the same ])iaut this year produced only blooms of C. 
Egertonianum. Cut flowers of Phaius albus, and a small species of a Cama- 
rotis, were also exhibited by Mr. Dean, who received a Banksian medal fur On- 
cidium Lanceanum and Vanda Roxburghii, From Mr. Errington, gardener to 
Sir P. G. Egerton, were most beautiful cut specimens of Cattleya crispa and in- 
termedia, for which, particularly the former, a certificate was awarded ; from 
the same person were leaves of Rhododendron ferrugineum, the under sides of 
which were covered with galls similar to the oak-apple, a disease not at all un- 
common upon this species, and produced by the puncture of some insect. Mr. J. 
Robertson, gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, brought exceedingly well- grown plants 
of Erica Hendersonii ; the curious Brassia brachiata ; Peristeria Barken, with 
a long drooping scape of rich yellow flowers ; and Galeandra Baueri ; both the 
latter having been received from Oaxaca three months since, at which time the 
scape of the Peristeria was nine inches long and quite blanched, but by being 
placed for a time in the shade it arrived at perfection ; a Banksian medal was 
awarded for the Brassia and Galeandra. From Mr. Groom, of Claphair. Rise, 
were several exceedingly vigorous plants of the highly beautiful Lilium land fo- 
lium punctatiim. Mr. Standish, of Bagshot, exhibited four seedling Fuchsias, 
which he stated to have been obtained in the following manner : having raised, 
in 1842, from F- formosa elegans, fertilized with the pollen of F. corynibiflora, 
some pretty seedlings, these again seeded freely without assistance, and gave 
rise to the present plants, which showed that this tribe, instead of degenerating 
like Calceolarias, and many florists’ fiowei^s, if not crossed, improved consi- 
derably; the seedlings were named Attractor and Colossus, which resi mble each 
other in colour, but differ in size and character, having smooth waxy crimson 
carmine tubes and sepals, with long, large, and stout corollas, of a purple-crimson 
colour; President, with rose-coloured tube and sepals, has a large and stout rich 
coloured corolla, with but little blue in it; and Candidate has a carmine tube 
and sepals, with a stout and long corolla of a deep bluish-carmine; the flowers 
are large, the two latter long, and large also, and the habit of all promises to be 

f ood. From Messrs. Lucombe and Pince were blooms of their beautiful Fuchsia 
Ixoniensis. From Mr. Epps, of Tunbridge Wells, was a plant of his seedling 
Fuchsia, called Monarch, bearing the greatest resemblance in form and habit to 
the old Globosa major. Mr. R. Cooper, of Croydon, exhibited a white variety 
of Mesembryanthemum tricolor, the blooms of which would not expand in the 
shade of the room. Mr. Cuthill, of Camberwell, brought four very flue plants 

T 2 
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nS UBianthiis RusseDianiis, grown in hard ea^heowaro of 

the Beech wood Melon. From Mr. Mountjoy, of Baling, wore toiMfri ^ n 
new beautiful vermilbn and yellow Gladiolua, called Yhn G16i^ of Ghost, ahd 
apparently raised between G. cardinalis, eroded with Paittaeimtii $ Glosirda 
carnea ; a certificate was awarded for the Gladiolus. H. Webb, Bsq., 22, Sack* 
ville«street, Piccadilly, sent a handsome collection of the dried Fems of Madeiia, 
beautifully prepared and arranged. From the garden of the Society were fine 
plants of Gongora maculata; Oncidium microchilum, a dingy brolen spedOa 
from Guatemala ; Angelonia Gardneriana, a pretty stove plant from Brasil , 
Achimenes multifiora and coccinea. Salvia hians, and Zephyranthes grand iflora ; 
with cut flowers of Gladiolus psittacinus, Acanthus mollis, and a variety of Ver« 
benas. 

MEETING OF THE ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY OF LONDON, 

ON June 2. 

Mrs. M. Stovin presented specimens of Anemone ranimculoides, found wild 
in a wood near Worksop, Nott^. Various donations to the Libra^, Herbarium, 
and Museum were announced. The conclusion of a paper ** On the Groups 
info which the British Friiticose Kubi are divisible,” by Mr. £. Lees, was 
read. It was here stated that the barren sterns offer the best, if not the 
only plan, of discrimination in subdividing Rubi into groups, especially if the 
erect or arched mode of growth, and continuance of vitality, be also taken into 
consideration. And in this view the difierences resolve themselves almost en- 
tirely into the perfect smoothness, the glaucosity, or greater or less degree of 
hairiness, and the glandulosity of the barren stems. Commencing then with 
R. casslus, and ending with R. idseus, it will appear that seven groups are easily 
separable from each other, passing from one into the other in a very natural 
manner. These, at all events, may be considered the smallest number of species 
into which our Rubi can be classed without confounding really difi'erent things. 
1. Csesii. — Having the barren stem round, bloomy, covered with unequal prickles, 
trailing, rooting; R. ccesius, and its various derivatives. 2. Glandulosse. — 
Barren stem angular, hairy and prickly, setose, very glandular, arched or trail- 
ing, routing ; R. radula of Weihe and Nees, Kmhleri, fiisco ater, &c. 3. Villi- 
caulee. — Barren stem angular, very hairy, but without glands, prickly, arched or 
decumbent, rooting ; K. villicuulis, W. and N. ; R. Teucostachys, Smith, &c. 
4. Fruticusi. — Barren stem angular, glaucus, prickly, arching, routing; R. fru- 
ticosus and discolor. 5. Nitidi. — Barren stem angular, almost smooth, with a 
few prickles, rooting rarely ; K. affinis, nisidus, rhumnifolius, &c. 6. Suberecti. 
— Barren stem angular, very smooth, nearly erect, not rooting ; R. suberectus, 
Anderson and Smith ; R. plicatus, W. and N. : and R. fissus, Lindley. 7. Idsei. 
— Barren stem rounti, downy, covered with innumerable small dilated prickles, 
erect ; R. idseus and varieties. The paper was accompanied by numerous speci- 
mens, which are deposited in the Society's Herbarium. 

Propadatino Heaths. — ^F ill the pots half full of broken pot, add a handful of 
good rich open peat soil, and about one inch of pure sand, with a small portion 
of charcoal dust. 

When the young shoots have got past their tender state and become partly 
hardened, as it is termed, or half ripened, then is the best period to ensure suc- 
cess. Take the most healthy, cut them clean with a sharp knife, clear off with 
small scissors a portion of the leaves, as far as the cutting is to be inserted, 
which should be one-third of its length ; water the sand, and when drained put 
them in as firm as can be done so as not to bruise them ; water afterwards, and 
when dried a little put on closely a bell glass, placing the pits in a propagating 
house, Ac, Take off the glass every morning, wipe i#widi a dry cloth, and 
leave it off for half an hour, or so, taking care to 'water the cuttings often, 
having a fine rosed watering pot. 1 have seen thousands of cuttings put in, and 
lost for want of sufficient water. By the above plan they strike nearly uni- 
versal. 


A London Heath Grower. 
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To ^todki Aia«miist.-^A^t &r as my tireiily years’ oi inentAlettr 

l^wSr of Amat^lises hurtnict »e that most ^of them imtse root st the esd of 
SitfiimOr, tmd it is the fibres then msde that the deposit of sap takes pitee to 
supply the futOre fiotreis* 1 therefore lAiift my plants entire into fresh pots 
when they apj>ear to be in full vigoor, or still growing, ssy in June or July, or 
earlier if required ; by this treatment 1 ne?er fail to flower my bulbs vigorously* 

1 then take off any offsets, which oan be readily done. I plant them in strong 
loamy soil, not sifted, and have a free drainage. When the tips of the foliage 
turn brown, 1 withhold water and gradually dry them, keeping them ao till the 
flower stems appear, when water is given, and re-pot as above stated. If the 
above method be pursued, the leMult will be invariable satisfaction, and the 
flowers will be far more vigorous than are usually to be seen. 

Flora. 

Neapoutan and Russian Violets. — September being the month to take up 
the plants of these lovely fragrant flowers for forcing, 1 am desirous of remind- 
ing the readers of the Flohicultural Cabinet of it, and to state how 1 manage 
mine. In May 1 make a plantation by dividing the old plants singly, and plant 
them without runners on a rich loamy border, shaded from mid-day sun. 1 put 
the plants a foot apart, water well when done. During the summer 1 regularly 
dress away all runners as soon as they push, which is very essential to success, 
and in dry weather water freely. By this attention vigorous plants in full pre- 
paration for a profuse bloom are prepared. In Septenmer 1 take up the plants 
with entire balls and pot them into thirty-two sized pots, in a rich loamy soil, 
well drained, shade for a few days, and then place them in a cold frame, giving 
free supply of air till the cold of the season indicate protection. I introduce 
some into the forcing pit a month before I want the flowers, taking care that 
they are excited very gradually, which is necessary to success, for if suddenly in- 
troQuced to a high temperature leaves only will be produced. Having some 
three-light frames at liberty during autumn and winter, I have additionally to 
pot culture, planted off two frames full, making a slight hot bed of leaves and 
spent dry dung mixed, upon which 1 laid rich loam six inches deep. In this I 
plant entire, at nine inches apart ; watering as required, and giving air when 
possibly it can be done free from frost ; protecting with reeded covers in winter. 
These furnish a supply till Ajrril or May. 

Senex. 

Tulips. — As the season for planting Tulips will soon be at hand (November), 
persons «who have a selection to ^make should be on the look out, and not delay 
till planting time arrives. The following sorts ought to be universally grown : — 

Roses. — Ist row. Brulaute, Eclataiite, Gutalani, Cerise il belle forme, Lac, 
Manon, Ponceau, Tres Blanc (Dutch), Camuse de Craix, Ruse Mignoime, Prin- 
cess Wilhelmina. 2nd row. Bacchus, Princess Klizabeth, Princess Victoria, 
Lucette. 3rd and 4th rows. Duchess of Kent, Ouido, Rose Brillante, Rose €a- 
muse extra, Aglaia, Claudiana, Comet, Compte de Vergennes, Fair Helen, Rosa 
Blanca. 

Byblomens.— Ist row. David Pourpre, Violet Parfaite, Violet Blondeau. 2nd 
row. Bijou des Amateurs, Lord Liverpool, Strong's Emperor, Addison, Mentor, 
Sophia, Desdemona, Perle d’Angleterre, Rainbow. 3rd row. Ambassador, In- 
comparable de Moroc> Lord Wiuchelsea, Regulator, Violet, Alexander, Louis, 
Zucherelli, Acapulco, or Roi de Siam, Roscius, Thalia. 4th row. Violet Quarto 
(the tall strain), Both, Malvina. The two last are tall, not very good, but there 
are so tew tall Byblomens that ai^thing must do for a fourth row. 

Bizarkbs. — 1st row. Cunning, Everard, Strong's King, Misraim, Gloria Mundi 
YeUoWf Vulcan. 2nd row. Abercrombie, Lawrence’s Bolivar, Charbonnier, 
Garrick, Polyphemus, Waterloo (renamed by Strong, Charles X.), Pompe 
Fuuebre. 3rd and 4th rows. Catafalque, Earl Grey, Fahius, Leoiiardi da Vinci, 
Lord Colliagwood, Titian, Carlo Doici, or Lord Munster, Grmsiis, Emperor of 
Austria, Lady CoUingwood, Mtlo, Davey’s Trafalgar (changed by Lawrrnce to 
Duke of darence), Sir Edward Codrington. 

TuI4PA. 
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On Hyacinths.— >The Hyacinth bulbs, I perceive, are now to be had of the 
seedsmen ; and in order to have fine blooms by Christmas they ought to 
putted by the first week in September, this does not unnaturally hasten their 
vegetation, as is the ease when planted much later, say the end of the month, 
from which circumstance the flowers are proportionably smaller. In Holland 
the first lot of forced Hyacinths is )K>tted by the middle of August, and in order 
to prevent the foliage being excited, till the pots are filled with roots, they cover 
them deeply with rotten bark or leaf*mould, &c. In five weeks they^ are taken 
out, the pots generally being well filled with roots, and placed closeish to the 
glass in cold frames, admitting plenty of air during the day, closing the lights at 
night; by this mode of treatment the foliage and flower stems are gradually 
brought forward. By the end of October and afterwards, less air is admitted ; 
and when severe frost occurs the sashes are covered for protection. 

[See culture of in former Numbers. — C onductor.] 


Tulip Show, Walton, Derbyshirh. — ^This show was held at the Hat and 
Feathers, Walton, and the following prizes were given : — Feathered bizarres — 
1. Due de Lancaster, Mr. Marsden; % Trafalgar, Mr. Beard; 3. Firebrand, Mr. 
G. Holmes ; 4. Defiance, Mr. Marsden ; 5. Priestman’s Seedling, Mr. Rodgers ; 
6. Crown Prince, Mr. Beard ; 7. Black Prince, Mr. Mather ; 8. Dutch Cata- 
falque, Mr. Beard. Flamed bizarres — 1. Albion, Mr. Marsden ; 2. La Cantique, 
Mr. Rodgers ; 3. Gabriel’s Patriot, Mr. Rodgers ; 4. Sovereign Royal, Mr. Beard ; 
5. Albion, Mr. Rodgers ; 6. Lustre de Beau Mr. Beard ; 7. Due de Savoy, 
Mr. Mather; 8. La Cantique, Mr. Mather. Feathered Roses — 1. Lady Crewe, 
Mr. T. Oakley; 2. Lady Crewe, Mr. Beard; 3. Mrs. Mundy, Mr. Holmes; 4. 
Velure, Mr. Beard; 5. Doolittle, Mr. Beard; 6. Unknown, Mr. Holmes; 7, 
Rose Bagot, Mr. Marsden ; 8. Triomphe Royale, Mr. Mather. Flamed Roses — 
1. Unique, Mr. Marsden; 2. Unique, Mr. Marsden; 3. Rose Vesta, Mr. Mars- 
den ; 4. Neptune, Mr. Marsden ; 5. Lady Barbara, Mr. Marsden ; 6. Incom- 
parable d'Holland, Mr. Holmes ; 7. Lord HHi, Mr. Marsden ; 8. Josephine, Mr. 
Marsden. Feathered Bybloemens — 1. Violet Alexander, Mr. Marsden; 2. 
W^ashington, Mr. Marsden; 3. Bienfait, Mr. Holmes; 4. Violet Alexander, 
Mr. Oakley ; 5. Gay Stella, Mr. Oakley ; 6. Angelina, Mr. Oakley ; 7. Bagot, 
Mr. Holmes; 8. Violet d’ Antonio, Mr. Rodgers. Flamed Byblaemens — 1. 
Sable Rex, Mr, Marsden; 2, Mr. Stretton, Mr. Beard; 3. Ward's King, Mr. 
Rodgers ; 4. Koi de Tulipes, Mr. Beard ; 5. Angelina, Mr. Marsden ; 6. Violet 
le fond Noir, Mr. Marsden ; 7. Wolstenholmes’ Byblcemen, Mr. Oakley ; 8. 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Marsden. Selfs — Bizarre Breeder, Mr. Beard; Rose Breeder, 
Mr* Holmes ; Min d’Or, Mr. Marsden ; White Flag, Mr. Mather. 


Warrington Tulip Show. — At the spring meeting of the Warrington Flo- 
ricultural and Horticultural Sv>ciety, the following prizes were awarded for 
Tulips ; — Premier prize for the best Tulip, Bienfait, Mr, Hardy. Feathered 
Bizarres — 1. Sultana, Mr. Hardy ; 2. Trafalgar, Mr. Wilson; 3. Royal Sove- 
reign, 4. Sau Josef, 5. Surpasse Catafalque, 6. Firebrand, Mr. Hardy. Flamed 
Bizarres — 1. Crown Prince, 2. Unknown, Mr. Penktth ; 3. Lustre, 4. Phoenix, 5, 
Wright’s No. 63 Seedling, 6. Unknown, Mr. Nunnerley. Feathered Byblxmens 
1. Grotius, 2. Bienfait, Mr. Hardy; 3. Unknown, Mr. Nunnerley ; 4. Seed- 
ling, Mr. Wilson; 5. Surpassant, 6. Buckley’s No. 46, Mr. Hardy. Flamed 
Bybloemens — 1« Violet fond Noir, Mr. Nunnerley ; 2, Queen Caroline, 3. Un- 
known, 4. Rowbottom’s Incomparable, Mr. Wilson; 5. Queen of May, Mr. Pen- 
keth; 6. Sable Rex, Mr. Nunnerley. Feathered Roses — 1. Heroine, 2. liady 
Crewe, Mr. Hardy; 3. Walworth, Mr. Wilson ; 4. Due de Rlroati, Mr. Hardy; 
6, Hero of the Nile, Mr. Bloore; 6. Dolittle, Mr. Wils^i. Flamed Roses— I . 
Hoide Cerise, Mr. Hardy; 2. Triomphe Royale, Mr. Nunnerley; 3. Lord Hill, 
Mr. Bloore ; 4. Unique, Mr. Nuunerley ; 6. Ro^ Ruby, Mr. Wilson ; 6. Count 
Vergennes, Mr. Bloore. Breeders — Bizarre, Shaks{)eare; BybloBmen, Lanca- 
shire Hero ; Rose, Mrs. Mundy, Mr. Haidy. Selfs — White Flag, Mr. Bloore ; 
Yellow Min d’Or, Mr. Hardy. 
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Horticultural Society. — Advices have been received from Mr. Hartwef^, 
dated Bogota, 3 Ist March. He was at that time on the point of starting for 
the town of Guadnas, a place 5000 feet above the sea, in a thickly wooded 
country, and thence he was to proceed to Garthageua on his return to England. 
His collections from Popayan and elsewhere filled 14 chests, in which were 25 
species of Orchidaceae, several fine plants of Thiebaudia fioribuuda, four boxes 
of roots and cuttings in earth, 121 kinds of seed, and about 4000 dried specimens. 

To DESTROY Cock Roaches. — W e understand that the following method has 
been successfully practised by Messrs. Loddiges in their hot-houses* One ounce 
of arsenic is mixed with four ounces of tallow, and the two are melted together 
in an earthen pipkin. When thoroughly incorporated by stirring, and partially 
cooled, small pieces of wood are dipped in the tallow, which forms over them a 
coating. They are stuck about in the pots, when the cock-roaches greedily 
attack them and perish. 

Lancaster Floral and Horticultural Society. — Tulips : 1. Black Bagot, 
Wirtemburg, Walworth, Roi de Ceris, Trafalgar, Bizaire le Noir, Mr. Richard- 
son; 2. Black Bagot, Grunda Superb, Trafalgar, l.ustre de Beaute, Dolittle, 
Triomphe Royal, Mr. Hargreaves ; 3. Duke of Lancaster, Albion, Ambassador, 
Roi de Ceris, Dolittle, Roi de Ceris, Capt. Wilkinson. Feathered Bizarres, 1. 
Trafalgar, Mrs. Ford ; 2. Charles X , Mr. Richardson ; 3. Due de Savoy, 4. 
Prestman’s Seedling, Duchess of Hamilton ; 5. Catafalque Old Dutch, J. Stout, 
Esq.; 6. Goud Wears, Mr. Richardson; 7. Je ne sjai quoi, Mr. Walmesley; 8. 
Surpasse Catafalque, Mr. Richardson; 9. Leupoldinu, Mr. Walmsley. Feathered 
Bybloemens — 1. Bienfait, 2. Black Baqueta, Mr. Richardson; 3. Ambassadeur 
d’Holland, Capt. Wilkinson ; 4. Gastilla, Mr. Richardson ; 6. Rowbottom’s In- 
comparable, Mr. Walmsley ; 6. Incomparable, Duchess of Hamilton; 7. Neat 
and Clean, Mr. Hargreaves ; 8. Thompson's Violet, Mr. Hargreaves ; 9, Maitre 
partout, Mr. Richardson. Feathered Roses — 1. Due de Bronti, Mr. Richard- 
son; 2. Dolittle, 3. Compti de Vigilis, Duchess of Hamilton; 4. Hero of the 
Nile, 5. Walworth, 6. Holden's Rose, 7. Triomphe Royale, 8. Unknown, 9. 
Duchess of Lancaster, J. Stout, Ksq, Flamed Bizarres — 1. Le Noir, Mr. Har- 
graves ; 2. Albion, Mr. Richardson ; 3. La Cantique, Mr. Gawthorpe ; 4. Smith's 
Alexander, Mr. Hargraves ; 5. Liberal, Mr. Richardson ; 6. Madame de France, 
do. ; 7. Beauty Frappante, Mr. Jopson ; 8. Garicola, Mr. Hargreaves ; 9. Cha- 
boneur Noir, Mr. Richardson. Flamed Bybloemens — 1. Sable Rex, Mr. Har- 

f reaves ; 2. Duchess of Lancaster, Mr. Richardson ; 3. Pompey's Pillar, Mr. 

opsoi^; 4.-Princess Charlotte, Captain Wilkinson ; 5. Incomparable Voortrelim, 
Mr. Richardson; 6. Grand Cid, do ; 7. Due d'Anglaise, Mr. Hargreaves; 8. 
Zamere Brune, Mr. Jopson ; 9. Incomparable, T. Kawsthorne, Ksq. Flamed 
Roses — 1. Roi des Cerises, Mr. Richardson; 2. Triomphe Royale, Mr. Har- 
gravesj; 3. Unknown, Mr. Walmsley ; 4. Unique, J. Stout, Esq.; 5. Lord Hill, 
Mr. Richardson ; 6. Neptune, Capt. Wilkinson; 7. Vulcan, J. Armstrong, Esq. ; 
8. Abia de Diana, Mr. Walmsley; 9. Duchess of Clarence, Capt. Wilkinson. 
Selfs — 1. Mr. J. Walmsley ; 2. Capt. Wilkinson ; 3. Mr. J. Richardson ; Yellow 
Tulip, Mina d’Or, Mr. Hargiaves; White Tulip, Duchess of Hamilton; heat 
double Tulip, 1* Mariage de ma Fille, Mr. Walmsley; 2. Bizarre, Mr. Whalley; 
3. Yellow, Duchess of Hamilton. 

FLORICULTURAL CALENDAR FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Annual ftower seeds, as Clarki^ Collinsia, Schizanthuses, Ten-week Stocks, 
&c., now sown in pots, and kept in a cool frame or greenhouse during winter 
will be suitable for planting out in open borders next April Such plants bloom 
early and fine, and their flowering season is generally closing when spring-sown 
plants are coming into bloom. 

Carnation layers should immediately He potted off. 

China ]^e cuttings now strike very freely; buds may still be put in success- 
faUy. 

Calceolaria seed should be sown soon, or be reserved till February. 

Cuttings of stove plants, as Vincas, Roellias, Justicias, Clerodendrons, should 
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*^rKLiA«.— Where the laterals or buds are very numerous, they should be tii&msttil 
out so as to have vigorous blooms. Towards the end of the month cejtleiKt teed 
of the early-blown flowers. 

Mignonette may now be sown in pots to bloom in winter. 

Pelargoniums, cuttings of, may now be put off; ]>lant8 of which W^ blooin 
in May* Seeds should be sown as early now as possible. 

Pinks, pipings of, if struck, may be taken off and planted in the situations 
intended for blooming in next season. 

Plants of Herbaceous Calceolarias should now be divided, taking off offsets 
and planting them in small pots. 

Verliena Melindris (chameedrifolia). Runners of this plant should now he 
taken off, planting them in small pots half filled with potsherds, and the rest 
with good loamy soil, then placing them in a shady situation, It should be 
attended to as early in the month as convenient. When taken into a cool frame 
or greenhouse for winter protection, much of the success depends on being kept 
near the glass ; or sink a box or two half filled with potsherds, and the other 
good loamy soil, round the plant, so that the runners, being pegged down to the 
soil, will soon take root at the joints. When a sufficient number are rooted, 
separate the stems from the parent plant, and those in the boxes will be well 
established, and, being removed before frost, are easily preserved in winter, as 
done with those in pots. 

Plants of Chinese Chrysanthemums should be re-potted if necessary ; for if 
done later the blossoms will be small. Use the richest suil. Pinch off tne heads 
to cause the production of laterals, so as to have a head of flowers. 

When Petuuias, Heliotropium, Salvias, Pelargoniums, (Geraniums, Mesem- 
bryauthemums, Boiivardias,) &c. have been grown in open borders, and it 
is desirable to have bushy plants for the same purpose the next year, it is now 
the proper time to take off slips, and insert a number in a pot^ afterwards place 
them in a hot-bed frame, or other situation having the command of heat. When 
struck root, they may be placed in a greenhouse or cool frame to preserve them 
from frost during winter. When divided and planted out in the ensuing May 
in open borders of rich soil, the plants will be stocky, and bloom profusely. 
Tigridia pavonia roots may generally be taken up about the end of the month. 
Lisianthus Russelliauus seed sown immediately will produce plants for next 
year’s blooming. It is one of the finest plants grown. It is best treated as a 
stove biennial. 

Plants of Fentstemons should be divided by taking off offsets, or increased by 
striking slips. They should be struck in heat. 

The tops and slips of Pansies should now be cut off, and be inserted under a 
hand glass, or where |they can be shaded a little. They will root very freely, 
and be good plants for next season. 

Lobelias. — Off-sets should be potted oflf, so as to have them well rooted before 
winter. 

OreenhoutQ plants will generally require to he taken in by the end of the 
month ; if allowed to retnaiti out much longer, the foliage will often turn brown 
from the effects of cold air. The earlier succulents are the better. 

Seeds of many kinds of flowers will be ripe for gathering this month. 

When Lilies, Crown Imperials, Narcissuses, &c., require dividing, take them 
up DOW, and replant them immediately. 

Ranunculus beds should now be prepared as follows:: — ^Tbe depth of soil to be 
two feet and a half, of a rich, clayey, friable loam, retentive of moisture ; about 
eik or eight inches from the surface to be a rich light loam, of a sandy nature. 
Remove the whole of the soil with the remains of the dung wiven last year, and 
turn up the subsoil a whole spade in depth, breaking it 4 weS If the beds are 
alk)wed to remain in this state for a day or two to sweet^ tl^ subsoil, it will be 
an advantage. Then place upon the subsoil a layer of cow-dung, at least one 
year old, four inches thick; then scatter over it the flue powder of new-slaked 
finie, to correct any aeidffy and destroy the worms. Then fill up with new light 
«dil, takdn from the surface of the old tulip-bed or potajto-ground, which has Wen 
frequently turned to sweeten it. 
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ARTICLE 1. 

No. 1. GROOM’S VICTORIA REGINA TUtiP. 

This fine byblomen Tulip was raised by Mr. Groom, Florist, of 
Clapham Rise, near London, and by Tulip florists is considered a 
first rate kind, meriting a place in most select collection. 

In former numbers of this pubjfpion, we have inserted articles 
on the general treatment of Tulip4 by some of the best growers in 
the country, to which remarks we respectfully refer our readers, and 
wC deem it unnecessary to give a r^etition in this place. 

We have often seen Mr. Groom’s collection in bloom, and he 
grows them in a very superior manner ; we, however, add, that he ad< 
vises the bed should be made four arid a half feet wide, the pit to hold 
compost sbliild be dug out two feet deep. He prepares a compost as 
follows : — In the summer of the year previous to planting in, he 
obtains rich tdr% loam four inches thick j a layer is laid on the ground, 
over it two indies thick of rotten cow manure, then a layer of turf, 
another of manure, &c., alternately. The heap is turned over, and 
well chopped two or three times during the year* A mouth before 
the time of planting, &c., the pit is made ; six inches thick of fresh 
turfy idl, in pieces of four inches square, is thrown into it; upon this 
is the compost, filling up the bed, so that when it finally settles, the 
surface may be four inches higher than the walk around it, and the 
surface be left convex, (crowned as it is sometimes t^ed^ so as to 
VoL. XL No, 128. u 



groom’s vitfroiiiA iliGtiJii tulip. 

'tii tli^ compost he''itcomThert4B’,‘ 
informed us, the Tulip does not grow too vigorous ttf 
rautrV (iausing tli6 colours to run, but the plants grd^' Md, 
strong, and healthy, retaining all their delicacy of tint. FirBtd 
NdVembef Ist to the I&th is the proper period for plantiiigl This 
surface of the compost is then stirred up a few inches deep ; being 
levelled, an inch thick Of light loam and river sand, equal parts, is 
ibpread over it, upon which the bulbs are firmly placed, in rows 
about six and a half inches apart each way, the bed having seven 
rows, and finally are covered with the loam and sand four inches 
deep, leaving the surface convex. 

In arranging the kinds, he begins in the centre row with a By- 
hloemen, next a Bizard, then a Rose, and thus continues the classes. 
The second row a Bizard, next a Rose, then a Byblcemen. By this 
arrangement he obtains a regular mixture of the three classes of 
colours. Protection is given to the bed from January till the severity 
of winter is over \ the surface being covered with two or three inches 
of dry leaves, over which is scattered a sprinkling of soil, is the best 
cover, and when not required for protection is readily removed to 
allow the Tulips to push without interruption. The flowers are 
shaded at the time of blooming. ' The distinguishing properties and 
qualities of the flowers in the classes into which Tulips are divided, 
aVe as follows : — 

The ground^ by which we mean the white or yellow on which the 
other colours are marked, should be pure and rich, without spots or 
'^taiiis ; and it is of the greatest importance to have it quite clear of 
'any colour or marks at the base of the petals around the staminee, for 
a stain there is a permanent defect which no cultivation ean remedy : 
it is also desirable in the yellow grounds that the colour outside of 
the petals should be of the same intensity as inside, as there are many 
flowers possessing good qualities that are rendered defective by 
having a very pale yellow or nearly white outside. There is a clais 
6f flbwers called tricolors, having neither white nor yellow grounds'. 

The three principal classes into which the Tulip is at preseit 
teittiged are, Rose, having a rose or cherr| ernmt oii a whSte 
igtbtthd; the Bybldeteen, coxMiaibIng all the of purple and 
Wwtti alab dti 4' ’wbitfe* ‘grbiUd ; iatid the Bbard; having various 



SB9DUNG FUCESIAS* 

at ihe aame time, there is no doubt the rose on white is 
most plei^ing to the eye. 

In the distribution of the colour it is considered a fine rich sharp 
feather, as it is termed, (which is so named from the resemblance it 
baa to the feather part of the quill, but by the French florists called 
the moustache,) commencing on the edge of the lower part of the 
petals, a short distance from the staminee, — and continuing com- 
pletely round the top, where it should be deepest, to the other side, 
with each petal alike, — ^and leaving the remainder of the flower of 
the clear ground colour, without any spots or specks, as the most 
perfect and beautiful character. Next to this comes the flamed 
flower, which has, besides the feather, a rich beam up the rib of each 
of the petals, branching off on either side, and the points meeting 
the feather ; at the same time preserving a sufficiency of tlie ground 
colour between the flaming to display it to the greatest advantage. 
There is also another kind flame, which is a flame beginning at 
the lower part of the petals, and branching upwards without any 
feather ; this gives a beautiful star-like appearance when the flower 
is expanded. There are other distributions of colour, such as a 
single stripe up the rib of the petal, &c. ; all the petals however 
should be dUke^ or as nearly so as possible^ and in all cases there 
should be a circle of the ground colour round the staminm. 

Whatever the shade of colour is, it should be well defined and 
clear, and the flower free from the breeder, that is the orijgUial 
colour ; and if there is a second shade, which is sometimes the. ca;»e 
in the flamed variety, it should be bordered with the darker colour ; 
which prevents Us flushing or running. The flushing or smear wg 
of the colour is at all times very objectionable. 


Nos. 2 and 3. SKKDLING FUCHSIAS 

We have raised this season, and which, with several others of the 
mp^ distinct and beautiful character, we shall ofifer for sale early next 
spring. Our object has been to raise kinds, where the colours of 
the sepals (outer part of the flower) and corolla^ (inner part) should 
be as strikingly different as possible^ to give the most dfe^nut 
coiUrast^ have been aipply repaid, by rm»mg nun^rqws 

ojf mc^t delieate^,#^^ aud/ose 

v2 
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?er]|f dktioct itiid bcAutifol ^jorollaB* 

Buch as would have the sepals re flexed^ iu order to 
corolla, in which we have succeeded. The two bm £|^e4t 
the others we purpose sending out, are selected from an immfnso 
number which have bloomed with us for the brst time this season^ 
All the kinds are most profuse bloomers. 


ARTICLE II. 

A FEW REMARKS UPON RAISING TULIPS FROM SEED. 

BT Mft. JOHN 8LATBB, VJLORIST^ CHKETUAH HILL, NBAU 1CANCUS8TER. 

Having read in a publication, edited by a great man in his own con^ 
ceit, “ seeds of Tulips, Crocuses, Hyacinths, Iris, and bulbous roots 
may be sown,” in his journal of gardening operations for the month 
of September, I am induced to make a few observations upon this 
subject. 

It has been generally stated by florists that the seeds of tulips 
should be sown late in October or early in November, in boxes, and 
then put in a cold frame. I tried this plan for a number of years, 
and never raised a bulb from such sowings \ and many of my ac- 
quaintance have experienced similar results. I then tried January, 
and succeeded much better ; and then the first week in February, 
and still raised more bulbs from the same quantity of seed. This 
year I followed up my plan, and raised more and larger roots than 
heretofore, and fancied I had arrived at the true period ; but having 
some seed from Lord Hill, which I was wavering as to whether I 
should raise bulbs from, a variety deficient in form as well as bottom, 
although its colours are excellent, I put it away, and in April I took 
the packet of seed and sowed in a hyacinth pot ; and upon taking 
them up when dead down, which was the middle of the month of 
August, was much struck at their size, and upon weighing some 
found them to be four grains and others three, whilst the largest of 
the February sowing, which are considered the largest ever seen for 
one year’s growth, only weighed two grains. Such is the fact ; and 
it is a question whether, upon trying the Bahi(|j e^^eriment next 
season, there will be the same tesults. Of thia I haVe no doubt, as 
the last sowing (in April) had tot the same attention paid to them, 
as after sowing they were placed in a walk, until they attracted my 



iKtt^tkm by the v^t tmmb^ of seed which yegc^ted compsi^ with 
the early sowing, and I am certain Aqjre was no difference as respects 
the quality of the seed. 

In the early sowing, having unfortunately lost my papers which 
were attaclied to the following varieties, Louis XVL, Lady Crewe, 
and Lillard Violet, I mixed them altogether, and in one pot particu- 
larly the seed did not vegetate as well as the others, and this was 
owing to having neglected covering it with a glass the same as the 
others, which will tend to confirm my opinion that a late sowing is 
preferable. 

Had I been successful in obtaining seed this season, I intended to 
have sown it about a week after being gathered, and put in a stove, 
so that it might be so much earlier raised up ; and I have no doubt 
but a year might be gained by that means, provided the bulbs are 
never disturbed. I am persuaded that, if so treated, they would be 
up in three weeks ; and, supposing them to be sown early in August, 
they would have the whole of September and October to grow in, 
and they would come up again in February the same as the others, 
thereby saving a year. 


ARTICLE III. 

A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF TULIPS. 

BY MR. JOHN 8LATSB) FLORIST, CHBETHAM HILL, NEAR MANCHESTER. 

Fabius 

Is a third row flamed Bizarre, raised by Mr. Lawrence from the seed 
of Louis XVI. ; form good, bottom pure, stamens tinged when heavy 
flamed, and clear when otherwise. A fine stage flower. 

Fair Flora 

Is a second row J^med Byblomen, raised by the same pprson who 
raised Beauty, Lancashire Hero, &c. ; the cup rather long, bottom 
Wamy^ colour dark, and an excellent marker, 

Flkuh pE Pame 

. li a fitrt row flamed Rpse, good pup end: bottom, expeUent cfflour, 
and a good stage flower.. , . . 
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Gab£l’s Gliokt (CsAntEs X.) 

/GbQRGE IV/(CHMLf8 X,) I, I, 

Glencoe 

^ R|€QiPifid j;qw flfiinfd 9i?arre, }^f: 

good, bottom pure* A firet-ratc |tage flower^ . ^ 

-.Glory , ■ ■ , 


; /Is a tbiird i^w flsBied ByblotnoU) from the sam^ of 

Fair Florai &c« ; form good, bottom creamy at 

bleaches white; flower large, colour dark, heavy marker. : ' 


Guerrikr 

Is a second row flamed Rose, cup rather long, bottom purOi and 
sometimes comes feathered. A good stage flower. 

Gribdelin Noir 

Is a second row feathered Byblomen, cup short and good, bottom 
pure, colour dark, petals rather incline a little inwards. Will be a 
good stage flower. 

IvANHOB (Slater’s) 

Is a second row feathered Bizarre, broke from a seedling breeder; 
form good, bottom pure, ground colour not very strong, being rather 
a pale yellow, feathering heavy, and promises to be an excellent stage 
flower. 

Intile (Rider’s) 

Is a third row flamed Bizarre, cup rather long, bottom pure, excel- 
lent marker ; the colour and styl^ of Charles X. 


La Delicatesse 

Is a third row feathered Byblomen, good cup and bottom ; cdlbur 
and marking in the style of Bienfait. 

Lady Willmott 

Is a second row flamed Rose, although it occasionally comas 
feathered, and in point of form much superior to any of the Sher- 
wood’s ; hilt the bottom is stained. It is an excellent packer and 
stage flower, often taking its station high on a 8t|ge at an exhibition. 

Larbs db Diana 

Is a second iw fbRtheted Rose, good foitn^ but much ydlower 
than Wall worth at opening; heavy madow. ^ r v ■ t ? 
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I« a second row. leathered , Byblqmen, cup middlii)^ bottom 
creamy, and requires' much bleaching lor a stage flower. 

J , , '■ 

is a fourth row flamed Byl^oineh, dup rSthw lottgj be«t(iyi ^e, 
colour dark ; an excellent steady marW. ’ • 

^ XibED BROtOBAM (Wells’s) 

Is ^ ibui^Ii row flamed cup rather Io% 

excellent stage flower* ' " ‘.v.- . 

Lord Denbioii ^ 

Is a third row flamed Byblotnen, fchi good, bottom creamy, and a 
'daA cheity colour.' '' '■ v 

Madame Vestris (alias Clark’s Clio and GoLDhAMV PitNC^X 
Sophia of Gloucester) 

Is a third row feathered Rose ; sometimes it' cothes ill a '|ood 
flamed state ; the cup good, but rather long ; the bottom pure, add 
marks with a very deep feather. 

Marcellus 

Is a second row flamed Bizarre, good cup and bottom ; marks 
well ; colour dark. An excellent stage flower. 

Maria (Goldh am’s) 

Is a second row flamed Rose, good but rather long cup, stamens 
tinged ; 6ne rich colour ; not a heavy marker. ^ 

Mary A««ne (Goldham’s) 

Is a second row feathered rosy-coloured Byblomen, good cup and 
bottom. 

Mary Anne (Lawrence^s) 

Is a third row flamed rosy-coloured Byblomen, although catalogued 
as a Rose ; form not very good, bottom pure, petals rather pointed ; 
a very excellent marker. 

Mosadora 

Is a second row flamed Byblomen, good cup and bottom ; colour 
dark ; very heavy marker, and a good stage flower. ^ r, 

Optimus, Hutton^s (alias SutPAssB Optimus), 

iaa seccmd row featherai Bizarte ;, gTemidi colour very and 
an excellent marker and Etagc.flowcBit j.i a 




Is a fourth , row flamed Biai^re, euf rat^r ;l^|^ ^ 
yellow good ; marks and coloura in the style of CJharJw it* 

Pakdoua 

is a second row flamed Byblomen, gcmd cup and bottom ; marks 
well. This has been considered a crack flower by some, and sold at 
a very high price. It is scarcely ever seen pei/ept, being no doubt a 
tender variety, and generally much injured by the frost, which causes 
its three outer petals to be very green, and scarcely ever bleaches put. 

Passe Beine d’Egypt 

Is a second row rosy-coloured flamed Byblomen ; form good, ex- 
cepting the petals being pointed ; bottom pure ; marks well, 

Patty (Lawrence’s) 

Is a second row flamed Byblomen, good cup, bottom creamy, 
pplour darkish, and is a good marker. 

Petit DoNCEin 

Is a second row flamed Byblomen, good cup, bottom bad, and not 
worthy a place in any collection. 

Pluto Superb (same as David). 

Ponceau tres Blanc (same as Catalina), 

Ponceau tres Blanc (Dutch) 

Is a second row flamed Rose, of a scarlet colour ; its cup good, 
and a rich china white, beautifully flamed with a scarlet colour. 

Queen of Hearts (Franklin’s) 

Is a third row feathered Rose, raised from seed and broken by 
Mr. Franklin, of the City-road. The cup of this flower is good, the 
bottom creamy at opening, the feathering a bright scarlet, and is a 
first-rate stage flower. 

Queen Victoria (Willmer’s) 

Is a third row flamed Byblomen, good cup and bottom, but stamens 
slightly tinged ; is a heavy marker, and the colours good and dark. 

Raven 

Is a first row flamed Byblomen, raised from see4< b^^r. Bromley, 
of Horley-hill, near .Manchester, and broken for the first time from 
the b^reeder in my collection .this year. The cup of tiats flower is 
good, the bottom pure, colour dark, and is a fine marking variety. 



Rbii^s SiV Jdk'if Moorb 

ta a tfiird libW feather^ Byblomen^ Che iup biit raChcr Icings 
bottom pure, and ia a fine heavy marker. This variety is veiry 
fK»xce/ 

RtCHARD CoBDSN 

Is a second row feathered Bizarre, raised by a florist in the neigh- 
bourhood of Nottingham. The form is good* the bottom pure, and 
is a first-rate flower, being steady. The colour of the feathering is as 
dark as Surpasse Catafalque. 

Rose Mignonne 

Is a third row Rose, cup long, petals pointed, creamy bottom, 
colour good ; will not do for a stage flower. 

Salvator Rosa 

Isa second row flamed Byblomen, introduced by Mr, Brown, of 
Slough ; cup good, bottom pure, and colours in the style of Violet 
Wallers. This is the fluest Byblomen cultivated, and is also a steady 
marker, and will always rank as a first-rate stage flower. Price 15 ^. 

Sarah (Lawrence’s) 

Is a second row feathered rose, cup rather long, bottom pure, 
stamens tinged. 

Thalia (Ci.ark’s) 

Is a fourth row feathered Byblomen, cup rather long, hut good, 
bottom pure, colours good. This variety is highly prized in the 
south. 

Urbina Minor 

Is a third row flamed Byblomen, good cup, bottom rather creamy, 
and is a good marker. 

Violet Bondaine 

Is a second row feathered Byblomen, cup rather long, bottom and 
marking same as Bienfait Incomparable, and were it not for the cup 
being longer would be called as such. 

Violet Pompeure 

Is a second row flamed Byblomen, good cup, bottom creamy^ apd 
8 an excellent marker. 



‘ OK CLtniiiKO 
VjOLEt 

Is a third fow flamed Byblomen# cup good, bott 9 m pure, and is an 
excellent marker and stage flower. 

Violet Sovereign 

Is a third row feathered Byblomen, good cup, bottom pure, ind 
colour dark. 


ARTICLE IV. 

ON CLIMBING PLANTS FOR THE CONSERVATORY AND 
GREENHOUSE. 

BY CLERICUS. 

I HAVE lately seen a plan recommended of growing the fine new hot- 
house climbers so as to have them bloom in vigour in a conservatory 
or greenhouse, by having them planted in a heated pit, constructed 
behind the conservatory, &c. ; this pit, heated by hot water or fire 
flue, the stem of the plant introduced through an opening in the 
back wall, the shoots are easily and regularly disposed, so as to have 
a fine bloom of these new and beautiful flowers for eight months in a 
year. At the close of the autumn the stems are readily drawn into 
the pit, and there secured to have a rest, in a temperature of about 
45 to 50 degrees. As spring approaches, the pit, with both top and 
bottom heat, being put into gradual operation, induces the pushing of 
the buds, and as soon as observed the stems are introduced through 
the back wall into the conservatory, &c. I have had this plan in 
successful operation for ten years, and I find that the tenderest hot- 
house climbers do admirably when the roots are in a proper tempera- 
ture, the branches grow vigorous, and bloom profusely, with the 
usual cooler atmosphere of the conservatory and greenhouse. I have 
had fine specimens in profuse bloom this summer of Mandevillia 
suaveolens, Stephanotus floribundus, Allamanda Cathartica, Thun- 
bergia Hantayneana, Bignonia venusta, Canavalia Bonariensis, 
Ipomeea mutabilis, Ipomaea Learii, &c. I have my plants growing 
in the heated pit, in a mixture of rotten tan, peat, and loam. I think 
Bendle’s tank system would answer well to heat the soil. I turned 
out the top of an Ipomeea Learii to train in the o^n%ir against the 
jjlass end of the conservatory, and it has been an entire mass of bloom 
since June. 1 believe the same method will succeed with many 
other tender plants. 
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ARTICLE V. 

' ON tfit CULTIVATION OF CYCLAMENS. 

BY A FOREMAN OF A LONDON NURSERY. 

The admirer of curious, ''gay, and fragrant flowers ought not to 
neglect the culture of the little lonely kinds of Cyclamens. The early 
flowering kinds are truly ornamental in the winter and spring months 
for either greenhouse or sitting-room, and continuing for a lengthened 
period in bloom, renders them additionally attractive. And as bulbs 
can at this season he obtained for blooming the coming one, I am 
induced now to send a few remarks on their successful cultivation. I 
have had, for the last ten years, upwards of three thousand pots 
annually under my care, so that I have had to give considerable 
practical attention during that period. 

I beg the reader to notice I grow them in pots, so that I am enabled 
to remove them previous to winter, and place them on shelves in a 
back shed, keeping them dry. I do not shake the bulbs out of the 
soil, as it dries them too much, but put them in the soil they bloomed 
in. The time of resting the roots depends on the sorts. C. Europeum 
and Neapolitanum will be in bloom when C. Persicum is at rest. In 
potting, have the pots well drained with potsherds, and use a com- 
post in a rough state, consisting of equal parts of sandy loam and 
leaf mould, to which add a quarter of well-rotted manure. 

The bulbs should never be wholly covered with the soil, hut about 
a third be exposed. The bulbs should be planted as soon as the least 
sign of vegetation is observed. In promoting their blooming it must 
be done very gradually, and great care is requisite not to water too 
liberally, or the leaves will be very liable to damp off in the dull 
season, especially those of C. Persicum and its varieties. Cyclamens 
are readily increased by seeds, which should he sown as soon as ripe. 
Those sown in autumn must he kept in the seed-pot till the end of 
May, and then be carefully potted singly. Those sown in spring 
must remain in the seed-pot till the following spring. When seed is 
sown in autumn the pots should be placed in a warmish part, on a 
shelf of the greenhouse, and he kept moderately dry. When soto 
in spring the pots should be placed in a cool frame, and be kept 
uniformly moist, not wet, till the plants push 5 and as the young plants 
are very liable to damp off, care is required in watering. 
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ARTfCLEVi. 

wit MATtRS ON SCUTOLLARIA SPLSNDBN6. 

BT R. W« O., BBRRBV. 

Two years ago I purchase^ a plant of Scutellaria splendcns, which, 
having much increased to some extent, I planted a bed of it in a warm 
situation in my flower garden, as well as retained several for the 
greenhouse, and now in both situations the plants are in profuse bloom, 
and very highly interesting and ornamental, the numerous long spikes 
of scarlet flowers producing a fine display. It deserves cultivation in 
every situation it can be growm in. The plants I turned out into the 
flower garden were what I raised last summer, and they were nearly 
coming into bloom when I turned them out, entire, into the bed in 
June, and all my plants have been in fine bloom from that time, and 
appear likely to flower to the end of October, if the season proves fine 
to that period. 

It is a half shrubby plant, and is generally regarded as an herba- 
ceous perennial, and requires rest in winter, similar to the Gardoquia 
multiflora, or betonicoides. It requires repotting each season ; and 
when the buds begin to push, then the previous year’s wood should 
be pruned away, so as only to leave a suflficiency of young shoots to 
bloom the forthcoming season. I find it grow vigorously and bloom 
profusely in a compost, well drained, consisting of equal portions of 
sandy loam and leaf mould. The plant is readily increased by divi- 
sion, or taking oflF cuttings of the young shoots when about four inches 
long, cutting them close from their origin, and having them inserted 
ill sand, and placed in a gentle hot-bed temperature. I do most con- 
fidently recommend the plant to the notice of the readers of the 
OabineT) and can assure those who grow it that it will amply repay 
any attention given it. It can now be procured at a trifling cost at 
the principal nursery establishments. 

REVIEW. 

ON RENDLFS TANK SYSTEM OF HEATIKG|^YS^ HOT WATER. 
Opii attention has lately been called by Mr. Bendlei nurseryman, of 
Plymouth, to a method of heating by hot water, which appears worthy 
qC being more generally kno:TO. The principle upon which it acts is 
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capable of being carried oi^ lo ettenlt and is at once simple and 
eeohomicid* Mn Bendle has given full particulars of it in a pub* 
lished pamphlet^ which he forwarded us. In describing it to our 
readers we can only do so briefly, but enough to show its pnnciplei 
as acted upon very successfully by a correspondent. 

Mr. Rendle, in June last, forwarded to the London Horticulturat 
Society a paper upon the subject, which was read at one of their 
meetings* The main point in which it diflers from other methods is, 
that the hot water, instead of circulating round the house in pipes or 
open gutters, is contained in the centre of the building in a wooden 
tank, upon the lid of which is a layer of bark or sawdust, raised 
three or four feet above the floor, for the reception of pots of cuttings, 
plants, &c. This tank is divided lengthways by a partition in the 
centre, with the exception of about two inches, which are left open at 
one end to allow the water to circulate ; its opposite extremity is 
connected with a small boiler by means of a pipe. The water, upon 
becoming heated in the boiler, flows through the pipe into the tank, 
and, after passing round the latter, returns to tlie boiler by another 
pipe : in this manner the circulation of the water is kept up. 

The tank in a small house is about nine inches deep. Its lower 
part is formed" of wood, and the upper of slate, one portion of which 
is covered with tan for plunging in cuttings, &c. ; the remaining 
part is left hare, so that, on sprinkling it with water, a copious 
vapour is obtainable. The waste of water in the tank is trifling ; 
when, however, it requires to be replenished, it is easily efiPected by 
means of a small orifice left for that purpose in the slate covering. 

The boiler, by which this comparatively large body of water is 
heated, is of diminutive size, and, perhaps, we cannot give a better 
idea of it than by supposing one of Rogers’s to be divided crossways 
into two ; the lower portion, hermetically closed, will then represent 
the boiler in question. As in Rogers’s, the fire is contained in the 
centre, and is supplied with fuel from the top. It stands upon a 
grating raised a few inches from the floor, and is surrounded at the 
distance of two or three inches by an iron case, from one side of 
which the smoke makes its escape through a small chimney. This 
outer case or covering is almost double the height of the boiler ; and| 
the tnore effectually to prevent the radiation of heat from its sides, Bxi 
iron cylinder slides down through the opening by which the fire is ibd. 
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and fits exactly within the top of the boiler. TbisRRswem tbe (double^ 
purpose of containing a body of fuel, which settles do^m and supplies 
the fire during the night ; and, when the lid is placed upon the outer 
case, of checking the draught of the firCi which is only eontjnued 
through some small passages cut in the sides of the cylinder. A 
small opening also communicates with the fire from the outside, 
through which the former can be stirred when necessary. 

During the time in which this system has been in working, the 
water has never been within many degrees of the boiling temperature, 
yet the thermometer within the house has seldom, on the coldest 
nights, fallen below 60° or 65°, Its great advantages are, that the 
tank in which the water circulates will, with such modifications as 
circumstances may require, serve as a stage for plants, either in the 
centre or round the sides of a house, by which the expense of hot- 
water pipes will be dispensed with ; and its extreme simplicity, 
which is such that any person situated at a distance from engineers 
might, with a little ingenuity and the assistance of a carpenter and 
blacksmith, erect an apparatus of his own, since any boiler which 
would create a circulation of water would answer as well as the one 
above described, although it might not be equally economical. We 
may also state that the atmosphere of the house in whfch this system 
is adopted is remarkably pure. 

Mr. Reudle observes, it is a plan which can scarcely be recom- 
mended too strongly; for, not only is it adapted for the smallest 
propagating-house, but also for plant structures of the largest size. 
My tank or cistern is about 20 fe^t long and 5 feet broad ; it is situ- 
ated in the centre of a house, and, except at ihe4nd where the boSer 
is fixed, is surrounded by a walk. The boiler is one of Rogers’s, 
and acts admirably. The depth of the tank is only six inches, 
and this is quite sufficient. On the top I have placed large slalc 
slabs, cemented to each other, to prevent a sup^ifluity of steam from 
escaping into the house. (Tiles, it is stoted, being more porous, are 
better.) 

When first I thought of this excellent mode, I imagined that, to 
keep up a.Bufficient beat in the house, I should |c.^liged to retaui a 
l^hstant fire ; but such notthe case. If tb;e fire:^s lighted for two 
lilOurs in the mornhr^^and evmag, it is quite auifficient tO: malntam a 
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rai^dir, wfaea once felted* remains irarm for & oonsidinrabte lenj^h 
of time* The thermometer is generally on an average at 65^ 

In a small bouse this principle can be adopted for less than 5/* $ 
and in larger ones at a cost at least one^half less than that of h^« 
Water pipes. As you justly remark, a common blacksmith and oax^ 
penter are all that are required to put it up. I doubt not but before 
many years it will be universally adopted by all those who grow pine- 
apple, melon, cucumber, or even stove and orchidaceous plants, when 
we shall find dung, leaves, and other fermenting materials excluded 
from the pinery and stove, and used only for manures. Even I, who 
can procure tan and dung at a very low rate, am a saver of at least 
20L a-year by this discovery ; therefore the saving must be very great 
in a larger establishment, where hundreds of loads of dung, tan^ and 
leaves are consumed annually. 

On the 28th of December last the apparatus was set at work, and 
my foreman commenced propagating Dahlias, which are potted and 
placed on the top of the slates, and surrounded by sawdust. They 
arc now breaking luxuriantly ; hundreds of cuttings are already off, 
and plunged in sawdust in another part of the tank. I have used the 
apparatus for more than eight months, and have been highly sue* 
cessful in striking some thousands of plants. It is certainly the most 
complete plan that possibly can be adopted for a propagating-liouse. ; 


PART 11. 

LIST OP NEW AND RARE PLANTS. 

Acacia spsctabilis. Showy Acacia. (Bot. Reg. 46.) Legumiuosa. Ro1y«> 
gamia Moniecia. This very neat and pretty species has been itiirodyced into 
ihis country by H. B. Lott, Esq., from New Holland, where it was found grow* 
tag hi Weliington Valley, and on the eastern coast. Mr. Beutham has eau- 
rated 340 species, and this it is said is the handsomest yet introduced. Mr. Lott 
presented the plant to Messrs. Lucombe, Fince, and Co., of Exeter, with whom 
it has bloomed. The appearance of the plant is a beautiful delicacy and soft- 
ness, the leaves and branches being covered with the most delicate bloom. The 
flowers are of a clear and soft yellow, and are produced in large raeemous masses 
at the ends of the shoots. It deserves a place in every greenhouse and con- 
servatory. 

Acacia xtbrcimiPOUA. Round-leaved. (Bot. Mag* 4041.) Leguminotss. 
Polygamia Monsecia. James Backhouse, Esq., sent this very interesting etjd 

e ’ species from New Holland in 184*2. It has bloomed iii the greenhouse kt 
Royal Botanic Gardens. It now farms a shrub about Sour feet higher fvlUi 
straggling branches ; but is found to be i^ell adapted for training to a wire 
fiaed k a garden-pot, in irhidr makes k vtij wgadt nppeMiieiJ 
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flowers are produced mokt numerously in very long Taceines« there being more 
flowers than leaves^ of a delicate yellow colour. The plant deserves a place in 
every greenhouse and conservatory. 

BsRSAAts nuicxs* Sweet-firuited Barberry. (Pax. Mag. Bot.) . Berberac^w, 
Hexandria Monogynia. Although this plant has been in this country for 
thitieen years, such is its beauty and merit that we are induced to notice it again. 
It is ail hardy evergreen shrubby plant, growing four or five feet higbj and is a 
very interesting and beautiful plant at all seasons. It blooms from March to 
June, and is succeeded by flue round berries of a rich purple colour. The flowers 
are of a deep yellow colour. When the berries are ripe they have a very deli- 
cious flavour, and make excellent preserves and tarts. When grown singly on A 
lawn, it makes a very pretty object. It is highly ornamental when arranged 
with other shrubs in the border. It is particularly pretty when trained dwarf to 
form an edging round a bed of ftose^, Hollyoaks, Dahlias, &c. It is easily arranged 
to form an edging of six or twelve inches high, &c., and whether in fine bloom, 
in fruit, or having only its striking evergreen foliage, it is pretty. Plants can 
be procured At a very low price at most nurseries. 

^CHitBA PULOENS. Brilliant flowered. (Pax. Mag. Bot.) Bromeliaccfle. 
Hexandria Monogynia. Sent to Paris from Cayenne, in South America, and 
from thence to Chatsworth, where it has bloomed. It is not so straggling as 
many of the Pine Apple tribe of plants are ; it blooms freely, and the flower 
spikes are compact. The flowers are of brilliant blue and scarlet, very showy. 
It increases by suckers, which arise as the Pine Apple does. 

Brytrrocuiton Buaziliensis. Brazilian Red Coat. (Bot. Reg* 47.) Ru- 
tacee. Pentandria Monogyiiia. A native of shady places in the virgin woods 
of Brazil. It is stated that it forms a small free about ten feet high, having Uo 
branches ; the leaves are long, leathery, and collected at the end. From amougst 
them rises a lung three-cornered flower-stalk, at the end of which are a few 
large white flowers, each blossom being about two inches across. It has bloomed 
in Uie collection at Siun-house Gardens. 

Eucalyptus sflXchnicaupon. Splachnum-fruited. (Bot. Mag. 4036.) 
Myrtacea. Icosandiia Monogynia. A native of King George's Sound, where 
it grows to a considerable size. It has been found at the Swan River as a con- 
siderable tree. It grows freely in this country in the greenhouse. The flowers 
are produced in terminal peduncles, bearing many large flowers, each being about 
two inches and a-half across, of a yellowish green, it is in the collection at the 
Royal Gardens, Kew. 

Gastiioi-obium acutum. Sharp-leav,^d« (Mag. Bot. 4040.) Leguminosm. 
Decaudria Monogynia. A native of Swan River colony, and sent to Kew in 
1842* It is a greenhouse shrub, growing about two feet high, branching with 
angled shouts. The flowers are produced numerously in racemes. Each Idossom 
is about half an inch across, being of a deep rich red and yellow, very beautiful. 
It deserves a place in every greenhouse. 

IsopAOow scABER. Rough-lcavcd. (Bot. Mag. 4037.) ProteaCea. Tetrati- 
dria Monogynia. From Swan River colony. It has bloomed at Kew, the plant 
being four feet high. The cones of flowers are about two inches Across, of a 
ptirplish-fose colour. 

Othonna tuukrosa. Tuberous-rooted. (Boi MSg. 4038.) Compositse. 
Byugenesia Necissoria* In the Kew collection. It is a native of the Ci^. 
The flowers are produced solitary j the flower-stem about six inches high. The 
blossom is of a bright yellow, each being about aii inch and p-half across. 

Rhipsaus BRACHiATA. Opposite-brauched* (BAt. 4039.) Cactem. 

IcosandriA Monogynia. From Buenos Ayres, and has la^ly bloomed in the 
Glasnevin Botanic Garden. The flowers are of a greenish yellow, each being 
about three-quarters of an inch aciosH, and are produced numerously. 

fikriixzAMTltus cAHUums. Whita flowered. (^Bot. Reg., 45.) Scrophulartacess* 
IliiAndriB MmtogyniA* This new Mud Was diseoveted aeftt Coquiiltko by Mr* 
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Bridges. It is a very prcitj" half-hardy annual. The flowc'rs are of a pure 
white, each blossom being an inch and a half across. 

Stanhoi’ea Mautiana ; vah. bicoi.or. Two coloured. rBot. Reg. 44.) Or- 
chidaci se. Gynandria Monandria, A native of Mexico. The sepals are straw* 
coloured, or almost white, sparingly marked with clusters of little vinous dots ; 
the petals pure white, with large spots of intense crimson ; the lip is of an ivory 
white, except a slight colour at the base. Kach blossom is about four inches 
across; very fragrant. It has bloomed with Messrs. Ruilissons, at Tooting. 
It is very handsome. 

Trof^olum POLVPiiYT-LUM. Many-lcavcd Indian Cress. (Pax. Mag. Bot) 
TropseolacesD. Octandria Monogynia. This genuine species was imported by 
Mr. Knight, of King's Road, Chelsea Nursery, from Bolivia or Upper Peru, 
and has bloomed with Mr. Knight. The flowers are somewhat like. T. edule, 
but the plant is of a very diflerent habit. The stems are more numerous, much 
stronger, grow with greater erectness, have nothing of the twining character, and 
bear their leaves more densely. By these characteristics it is most easily dis- 
tinguished j and the flowers being axillary, are, from the greater closeness of the 
leaves, much less scattered. They are of a deep yellow or orange colour, with a 
lung spur to the calyx. It readily increases by cuttings. 


New and rauk Plants seen in Nluseries, &c. 

At Mr, Low's, Clapton Nursery, 

Brlomansia. — A new kind. It has the dwarf and close habit of B. sanguinea, 
with similarly formed downy leaves, but the blossoms like those of the B, 
suavcolens, and quite as white. It is a very valuable acquisition. 

Lisianthus Russellianus. — Two very vigorous plants, received from the 
country, are in splendid bloom. They are growing in turfy loam, which is light 
and full of fibre. In such u soil, with a few pieces of charcoal scattered among 
it, and a free bottom drainage, no doubt in a suitable temperature, the plant wiU 
not fail to be vigorous and healthy, and when properly grown it is one of the 
finest of plants. 

Lodelia i.oNoiiFi.ORA. — A prickly shiuing-lcavcd plant ; appears to be a hot- 
house perennial herbaceous one. The flower stems are near half a yard high ; 
the flowers are white, produced numerously. It blooms all the summer, and has 
a very neat and pretty appearance. 

ScYPANiiius ELEOANS. — ^This plant we formerly noticed, but it being so very 
ornamental for the greenhouse or open border in summer, we again refer to it. 
Its rich yellow flowers, numerously ).roduced, have a very beautiful appearance. 
It well deserves cultivation. Each blossom is somewhat of the form, and nearly 
as large, as the Loaza aurantiaca, but of a bright yellow. 

Clerodsndron KjEMPVKRii. — This plant is closely allied to C. speciosissimum, 
but the flowers are of a darker and more brilliant scarlet ; it is so in the specimen 
in bloom in the hothouse at Mr. Low's. 

GiiOxiNiA RUBRA, VARIETY. — Seveiul Varieties with rose-coloured flowers 
marked with white down in the inside of the throat, have been long in bloom, 
and are very distinct and beautiful. 

Gloxinia spbciosa, vaeiety. — A plant Mr. Low received from Messrs. 
Veitch’s is in bloom ; the flowers have not the purple of the old species, hut are 
of a bright blue. 

Gloxinia digitaliplora.—- A dwarf habited plant. The flowers have a lotmr 
tube than usual, of a flue crimson-purple colour. It has bloomed with Mr* 
Knight and Messrs. Rollissons. 

Gomphilobium 8pl«ndens.-~A bushy plant, not at all climbing. The flowers 
are of a deep yellow colour. It is in bloom at Mr. Low’s, and is a very handeutne 
plant j^desen es a place in every greenhouse. 

VoLxi. No,128* X 
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Lychnib mutabilis.— In habit Uka !$• eoronaria. The flowers are at first of 
a deep pink or salmon colouif but afterwards change, so as to be nearly white, 
the contrast being very curious and pretty. It bears a fine head of flowers. It 
has bloomed with Messrs. Rollissons. 

Malta Cbebana alba. — It is a white variety of H. Creeana, and has a veiy 
pretty appearance, esf)ecially when grown near together, as with Mr. Low, the 
contrast being interesting. 

Maxillaria Harrisonia alba. — A white-flowered variety of this noble plant 
is in bloom with Messrs. Loddiges. 

TuRRiEA lobata. — A hoiise shrubby jjlant, lately bloomed at Chatsworth. 
Tile flowers are very like orange blossoms, a pure white. 

Rabina svavbolens. — A rare orc-hideous plant, from New Zealand, where it 
grows on trees not very densely covered with leaves. The flowers are produced 
in spikes, white with a double yellow spot on the Up ; beautiful and richly 
fragrant. Messrs. Loddiges recently received it. 

Aster Cabulicus. — Introtluced from Cabiil, along with Erysimum Perofski- 
anum. It has bloomed in the garden of the London Horticultural Society. It 
is a half shrubby bush, quite hardy. The flowers at first are white, then change 
to a pale lilac, having the appearance of a Michaelmas Aster. 

Alstr^meria MAGNiFicA. — Collected by Mr. Bridges, near Coqnimbo. Dr. 
Herbert, Dean of Manchester, regards this as a new species, allied to the A. 
Ligtu of Fenille. The fipwers are suffused and marked with yellow, light and 
deep purple, 

Alstuasmgria Chorillensis.' — From Peru. The flowers are*] intermixed, 
spotted and marked with white, green, rose, and yellow. 


PART III. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

QUBRIES. 

On Slvqs. — saw in your Magazine that a cabbage leaf heated and rubbed 
with grease attracts slugs. 1 have tried it in my larder, which is infested with 
them, and it has failed. If you can publish some efllectual plan for destroying 
these very unpleasant animals 1 am sure you will confer a favour on many in 
these parts. 

Qakingham. H. R. 


On Pelargoniums fob an Exhibition. — I should be very much obliged if 
soxae correspondent would give me a list of a few of tbp best Pelargoniums in 
^ch class of colours. As by om society’s rules 1 must have my plants in pos- 
session before December, 1 should be glad to have the list iii the October or 
November Number of the Cabinet. 

Cheshire. A Computing Florist. 


On Amaryllis Belladonna and otiibb Bulbs. — A subscriber to your 
Flobicultural Cabinet will feel obliged by some of your correspondents 
answering the following questions Can the Amaryllis Belladonna he success- 
fully grown in pots so as to bloom yearly, and how Wbab^s the best method 
of cultivating Ixias and Sparaxis in pots. | 

Being partial to bulbs I shall likewise be glad io knovr what kind can be 
grown in pots in a dwelling-house, 

Ab answer to the above in ap early Nwber of yourCABiNBT will greatly 

A Nbw fiuesoBiiiJUif 
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REMARKS. 

BOTANICAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH. 

This Society held its seventh meeting for the season at the Botanic Gardens^ 
Dr. Neilh the President, in the chair. John Kirk, £sq., was elected a Resident 
Fellow. Mr. Brand read a communication from Dr. Joseph Dickson of St. 
Helier*s, Jei^sey, respecting some mcent discoveries in the Flora of that island. 
Dr. Neill communicated an inteteNting letter from Mr. Brackenridge, who was 
at one time a journeyman in the Experimental Garden here, and now holds the 
post of Botanical Curator at Washington. We insert full excerpts from his 
letter, the more readily, that his successful career may encourage others of hU 
profession to similar exertions. Mr. Brackenridgo writes, spent the first 
tburteen months in the United States very much to my satisfaction, as foreman 
to Mr. Buist, who has one of the largest plant establishments in America. 
When the South Sea expedition was organised, I was induced by Mr. Poinsette, 
the Secretary of war, to accompany it in the capacity of Assistant^Botanist and 
Horticulturist. The voyage lasted nearly four years, and my compensation 
during the last three years was 1200 dollars per annum. The squadron (under 
the command of Lieutenant Wilkes) on its way out touched at Madeira, the 
whole of which we scoured. I ascended the peak of Riiivo (0240 feet high) 
almost to its very summit. It is covered with dense forests of Erica arborea 
and Mediterranea (which some travellers have called Pine trees.) Several of 
these Heath trees are forty feet high, and at eighteen inches from the ground, 
their stems are two feet in diameter,— E. Mediterranea, always the largest. At 
the very summit is a small species (perhaps new) in habit like Mr. M^Nab's E. 
ramulosa. The Madeira mahogany (Laurus InJica, and feetens) is in great 
abundance, and as large as the English Oak. In five days we collected 460 
species of plants on the island. At the Cape de Yerds, Rubiaceous annuals and 
grasses were the principal plants found. But Brazil, at which we next touched, 
may bo denominated the head quarters of Flora. 1 went about 150 miles inland, 
in a N.E. direction, from Hio de Janeiro, travelling most of the way through 
forests of flowering-trees, fantastically adorned with innumerable parasitical and 
epiphytical plants. These trees were often propped up by aerial roots, which 
reminded one of the rigging or stays of a ship. The undergrowth in such 
places consists of Palms, arborescent and many other Ferns, with a goodly 
numher of Solanaceous and Rubiaceous shrubs. The Organ Mountains, seventy 
miles from Rio, after all that Mr. Gardner and others have done, abound in 
thousands of fine plants not yet known. 1 spent about eight days on these 
mountains, and found plants so varied and attractive that 1 did not know well 
which to select. On rocks there are Qesnerias, Gloxinias, Cacti, Tillandsias, 
and OrchideSB, in the greatest profusion. I calculate that more than one^ialf of 
the plants of Brazil are still unknown to botanists. Insects, birds, and qua- 
drupeds are as varied, in proportion, as the vegetable kingdom. We spent about 
two months on Tierra del Fuego. Here was a contrast to Brazilian vegetation : 
stunted Birches, with Misodendrums in tufts like birds’ nests on their tops — 
scrubby Berberries — ^Winter Bark— and Embothriuin (a splendid proteaceous 
shrub), were the characteristic features. The face of the hills is covered with 
spongy, mossy turf, in which we found a Primula (like Scotica), Drosera, 
Pinguictila, several species of Pernettyas, a Myrtus, and the charming Cal- 
lixene — ^with many nice things which I thought well adapted for your alpine 
frame. We reached Chili in the dry season, so that we did not find much in 
fiower till tve arrived at the mountains. Behind Santiago, on the Andes, in the 
region of j^erpetual snow, we found an immense number of Alpine plants belong- 
ingto genera and tribes new to us. Figure to yourself 10 or 12 kinds of umbel* 
liferous plants, with Heath<like leaves, and fruit as large as that of Heracleum, 
and yet none of them over one inch iti height. In Peru, behind Lima, we 
crossed the Andes at the height of 16,000 feet, and descended a considerable 
ifnf on the opposite side, along one of the branches of the Amazon. This liras 
a rich journey for vs in plants,-— fine Rhododendrons (P) at the height of 
13^000 feet. At the base of the snow was a dense sward of plants, none of them 
ovet an inch high^ principally composed of Saxifragas> Cumpositss, Gentiasiasi 
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ahd curious Calceolarias. At 14,000 feet we ib^ 'Saal ^ali^eiBi^ aislgdbinoa i 
cactus^ BO wrapt up in ifs owa wool, that at a 41stanM we- teQh^ihenpsiO^c^ 
sfieep. The sceoeiy here was of the Rudest kind. Ww'ia^ stfiie Mleaimt,. 
Cacti, Alsframerfas, and Tropaeolums, and on our way dowi) 
rostim and Oaalis erenata. Very little tain falls in the 
that to raise fruit and vegetables recourse must be had to itngaiteii^^/iThe^iJIiiea ' 
nttidlih (Annbna tnpetala), h here the finest of all fnto I evet taetedil You 
will, no doubt, have neard of our discovering an Antstcric coistinent (Resveayg.; 
it is only a batch of islands). Of this 1 cannot speak, having been left at Syd- 
neyi witn the other scientific gentlemen. Here we chartered a schooner, and 
went to New Zealand, where we spent eight weeks. This same New Zsalah^is 
not the fine country that the English Government and land specuiatoi^ crack it 
up to be. The climate is very wet, and the soil cold and poor-consisting ptin* 
eipally of a stiff yellow loam, on great part of which nothing grows but a species 
of ]^eris, whose roots form the principal food ofthe natives. The surface of the 
country round the Bay of Islands is very irregular — high ridges and valleys' 
succeeding each other in rapid succession. In some of these valleys, from eight 
to ten species of Coniiferous trees are found — among them the Courie Pine 
(Agathis Australis), 120 ftet high. Leaving New Zealand, we touched at 
Tongataboo on our way down to the Fiji Islands — 260 in number — all which we 
surveyed. In doing this, two of our officers were brutally murdered by the 
natives. We had also a proof of these islanders being cannibals, as they 
brought in a canoe, alongside of our ship, part of a human body, which they 
were eating. We discovered several new islands on the line in passing to the 
Sandwich Isles. The grandest sight seen during our cruise was the volcano on 
the Island of Hawaii. After spending six mouths on the north-west coast of 
America, our voyage lay again by the Sandwich Isles ; and searching fur a near 
passage to the China Sea, we were led among the Sooloo Isles and Straits of 
Balabac, then down to Singapore, which is a very flourishing place. Here I met 
a cousin of Sir Walter Scott’s, who looks very much like what the old man was. 
During this voyage we collected and dried upwards of 10,000 (?) species of 
plants } sending also a great many live ones and seeds to the National Institute 
at Washington, to which 1 am at present attached. To me the most interesting 
of these plants is a species of Nepenthes from Singapore, bearing pitchers much 
larger every way than those of the distillatoria, and, when perfect, capable of 
holding a pint of water. There are other two species at Singapore, one with 
many small pitchers in bunches, on a woody stem, found in pools of water, while 
the other covers a low sandy island in the Strait, about three miles off the roadf^ 
stead. At Manilla there is a species distinct from any I have seen tdsewhero.” 

' Professor Graham exhibited some very beautiful and interesting exotics, recently 
brought into flower in the greenhouses and stoves ; and afterwards accompanied 
the members over the garden, which presented a most charming appearance. 
Every season it is becoming more and mure developed, and the late alterations 
reflect much credit on the learned Professor and his able coadjutor, Mr. M^Nub, 
Mr. James 'M^Nab exhibited specimens of Laburnum, presenting some 
remarkable anomalies. He stated that several years ago, adree was sent from 
the Epsom Nursery to the Royal Botanic Garden here, as a curiosity, ; bearing 
three distinct varieties of Laburnum on the same root, without/aoy further 
engrafting than that of working the red Laburnum on the yellow. ^ ^ This tree if 
now to he seen in flower, the yellow and red flowi rs being predominant. L^st 
spring he observed a tree of the red Laburnum in the Horticultural Gardet^ 
bearing several large tufts of Cytisus purpureus, with one small shoot of the 
yellow. The same tree this year has ten distinct shoots of the yellow, and a 
quantity of those of C« purpureus. On Monday last, at Dysart House, he 
observed two trees, one bearing Cytisus purpureus and Qfti4s Lshutmum cocci? 
nettuifthe other Cytisus Laburntiiri andC. Labutnuin cd cinfum ; but neither of 
them having more than two varieties. This afternoon he Examined the plsntf 
ofthe red Lahumhin in MesisM. I^wson’s Nursery, three ye^rs grafted, and 
feUfld several of them prodiicuig shoots of the yellowy but only one. of them 
htiung Q. purpureus I dnd ia the nuriery of MesBrs. J« Dickson and Slons, 
mineral of the' pkmt8>iwe y gtkfte^ haee^ thoots of dhe yolloWi but aouooi 
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of JliC. Ad 0 |)%i 0 nd<«ra» m %brid Jtbo ^La^hux^um, .C);i\8?iK 

I^l^or0tts* . 01 V Gfabiii^ obeerfsed tM at |iriw«diffic«U tjia «aci»Ulf|! 
thtftiiphddomeiioa^ vif«# of mule# rAproducli^ tlio .dafl^ut fo^9 ou. aiie^^f. ’ 
U4i0d united alio la ipUotsxaf the Cactus tidbej but bad no! p4^l^V)m, , 

cmiitiaV kiiigdom-^fcbere Che KeuaralfomAod ^abit merely are 1)^ 

iitgk / He eemidered the aabject to be one el much inteiest> as the oShiibme^, 
imatvariaoce witheaditbg tbeonei* . , t[ 

Kottinokam Fi^aan ako HoRTicuLTunAL SooisTT.««The third meeft^iTei’ 
bald at the Assembly Roornsj August 2. The prizes were as folW t^Caraa^ 
tions — 1. Mr. Pearsou: Gameboy« Lord Brougham, Marcmess of Granby, Ludy 
Flora> Beauty of Woodhouse, Mrs. Horner, victoria, Nulli Seeundus, Lady 
Kiachmbrook. 2. Mr. U. G. Pickering : Clark’s London, Hepworth’s Hector, 
Toone*8 Ringleader, Ely’s Lady Ely, Princess Charlotte, Derby Willow, Brown’s 
Lovely Ann, Jackson’s Delight, Ely’s Gr^ce Darling. 3. Mr. F. Wood: Hep- 
worth’s Brilliant, Puxley’s Prince Albert, Hufton’s Foxhunter, Mansley’a 
Euclid, Elliott’s Duchess of Sutherland, Kirkland’s Duchess of Gloucester, 
Robinson’s Duke of Wellington, John’s Prince Albert, Wilmer’s Elizabeth. 
Scarlet Bizarres— 1. Martin's Splendid, Pickering; 2. Ely’s Jolly Dragoon^ 
Taylor. Crimson Bizarres— 1. Wood’s William 1V^, Taylor; 2. Cartwright’# 
Rainbow, Pickering; 3. E. Mundy, Esq., Pearson. Scarlet Flakes — 1. Simp- 
son’s Marquess of Granby, Pickering; 2. Rob Roy, Taylor; 3. Ringleader, 
Pearson. Purple Flakes — 1. Mango, Taylor; 2. Knott’s Alfred the Great, 
Pickering; 3. Beauty of Woodhouse, Pearson. Rase Flakes — 1. Unknown, 
Taylor; 2. Barringer’s Apollo, Pickering. Heavy-edged Red Picotee — ^l. 
Derby Willow, Pickering; 2. Robinson’s Will Scarlet, Robinson ; 3. Derby 
Willow, Taylor. Light-edged Red PiCotee — 1, Robinson’s Duke of Wolling- 
tou, Robiuson ; 2. Wheeler’s Queen Victoria, Pickering ; 5. Sharp’s Welling- 
ton, Pearson. Heavy-edged Purple Picotee — 1. Boothman’s Victoria, Taylor ■; 
2. Hutton’s Nehemiah, Pickering ; 3. Monarch, Pearsan. Light ‘edged Pur;»le 
Picotee — 1. Nulli Seeundus, Pearson; 2. John's Prince Albert, Wood; 3, 
Robinson’s Nottingham Hero, Robinson. Best collection — Mr. Pickering; 2, 
Mr. Pearson. Seedling (drst-class flower) Scarlet Bizarre, Mr. Robinson. 


Leeds Horticultural atid Floral Society. — Held in the Assembly Rooms^ 
August 9. Florist’s Flowers. Fourth Class. Carnations and Picotecs, pan of 
twelve dissimilar Blooms— B. Ely and Son, viz., Caxton, Twitchet’s Don John, 
Fire Fly, North Midland, Mango, Leviathan, Miss Walker, Emperor, Seedling, 
Empress, Field-Marshal. Open to Giiutlemeu’s Gardeners and Amateurs, pan 
of eight dissimilar Blooms— 1. J. Ripley, viz., Jolly Dragoon, Caxtuii, Captain 
Ross, Lord Lonsdale, Marquess of Granby, Mrs. Horner, Ada, Mark Anthony ; 

2. B. Ely and Sou; 3. J. Kearsley. Open to all, Scarlet Bizarres — 1. Duke of 
Sutherland; 2. Seedling, 62, B. Ely and San;. 3. Col. Wainman, J. Kearsley. 
Pink Bizarres — 1. Caxton, B. Ely and Son; 2. Mrs. Goldsworthy, J. Ripley; 

3. H. Meynell, B. Ely and Son. Scarlet Fiakee — 1. Marquess of Granby ; 2. 
Lord Lonsdale, B. Ely and Son; 3. Bright Venus, J. Kearsley. Purple 
Flakes — 1. Mango; 3. British Queen, J. Kearsley; 2. Milwood’s Premier, B. 
Ely and Son. Rose F’lakes— 1 . Lady Ely ; 2. Duchess of Sutherland ; 3. 
Lady Flora Hastings, B. Ely and ^n. Scarlet Picotees, heavy.edged — 1. 
Mark Antony, J. Ripley; 2. Seedling; 3. Lady Howden, B. Ely and Soh. 
Purple Picotees, heavy-edged— 1. Nulli Seeundus ; 2. Field-Marshal; 3. Seed- 
ling, B. Ely and Son. Scarlet Picotees, light-edged--- 1. Mrs. Horner, W. 
Clark ; 2. Mrs. Talbot ; 3. Seedling, B. Ely and Son. Purple, light-edged-.^]. 
Kirtland’s Victoria ; 3. Empress, B. Ely and Son ; 2. Unknown, J. Scho^^Id. 
Rose Picotees— 1. Marchioness of Waterford; 2. Seedling; 3. Maid b| 
leans, B. Ely and Son. Selfs— 1. Purity i; 3.,,Seedliqg, B. Ely and Spn,; 
Virgin Queen, J. Schofleld. Pansies, open to all, pan of twelve — L 

fleld, viz., Gurion, Prince Albert, Seedling (unique)^ Imogene, PiinceBs.j^oy^i, 
Jewcft#, Bridegroom, Warrior, Maid of Milaii) of the 
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(Schofield), WimornTellj 2 . H. Makar, vk., Pniice 0f Walo^ 

Marchionew of Anglesea, Jehu^ WaUkm Abbi^, Brideg«ioi»^ C3uli0iii Umm, 
Oliver Moonshine, Alicia, Black Bass, Fair Bosamondj 3. J, Kiarslair. iPaa 
of six Seediini^s— 1. J. Schofield} 2. W. Clark. Pan of twasty^inir Pai}ti 0 »^ 
1. J. Schofield, via., Maid of Milan, Imcwene, Surprise (Schofield), JPrinoasi 
Royal, Prince Albert, Peter Dick, Glory of Knostrope, Hoctor, Jewesa, Seedfittf^ 
(unique), Eclipse, Earl of Clarendale, Defiance, Seedling, Bridegroom, Seedling, 
Warrior, William Tell, Curioii, Vivid (Schofield), Sunbeam, Lotfilv Bride, 
Epping Forest, Queen of the Whites ; 2. H. Major, viz., Prince of Wales, Con- 
servaftve, Black Bess, Marchioness of Aiiglesea, Bridegroom, Miss E. Crossland, 
Princess Royal, Hector, Jehu, Curion, Glory of Knostrope, Waldtam Abbey, 
Pliny, Alicia, Elizabeth, Oliver Moonshine, Eclipse, Fair Rosamond, the Prince, 
Desideratum, Surpasse Imogene, Sunbeam, Perfection, Lictor. 


Cambridok Florists’ Socikty. — T he show of Carnalions and Picotees, which 
was held at the Red Lion Hotel, on July 24, was much better than might have 
been anticipated, considering the remarkable coldness of the season. The prize 
stands of these flowers exhibited respectively an agreeable variety of the choicest 
sorts, and appeared to give much satisfaction to the connoisseurs in such matters. 
It will be seen from the list subjoined that Don John (against which some of 
the northern florists have been making such an outcry) maintains its position as 
a first-rate scarlet bizarre ; it occupied on this occasion the dozen places assigned 
to its class. We must not omit to notice a beautiful seedling Picotee exhibited 
by Mr. W’ood, of Huntingdon, and named Wood's Princess Alice; this flower 
obtained the first seedling prize, and also took the first prize in its class, beating 
all the older varieties. Carnations. — Mr. U. Haylock, premier prize, Dalton’s 
Lancashire Lass. Scarlet Bizarres^l, 2, 3, and 4, Mr. Twitchett, with 
Twitchett’s Don John; 5, Mr. Rickard; 6, 7, and 8, Mr. Twitchett ; 9, Mr. 
Marshall; 10, Mr. Rickard; H, Mr. Haylock, all with Twitchett’s Don John* 
Crimson Bizarres — 1 and 2, Mr. Wood, with Wood's William the Fourth and 
Ely’s Lord Milton ; 3, Mr. Twitchett, Count Paulina; 4, Mr. Wood, Paul Pry; 
5, Mr. Ready, Paul Pry; 6, 7, 8, and 9, Mr. Twitchett, with Puxley’s Prince 
Albert, Paul Pi^, Jaques’s Gloriana, and Count Paulina; Nos. 10 and 11, not 
claimed; 12, Mr. Marshall; Hufton’s Duke of Wellington. Scarlet Flakes — 
1 and 2, Mr. Haylock, Addenbrooke’s Lydia, and 3, with Stearne’s Dr. Barnes ; 
4, Mr. Wood, Addenbrooke’s Lydia; 5 and 6, Mr. Haylock, with Addenbrooke’s 
Lydia and Dr. Barnes ; 7, Mr. Wood, Wilson’s William the Fourth; 8 and 9, 
Mr. Twitchett, with Marquis of Granby and Low’s Grand Snltan; 10, Mr. 
Wood, Addenbrooke’s Lydia; ll, Mr. Twitchett, Marquis of Granby; 12, 
Mr. Wood, Wilson’s William the Fourth. Purple Flakes— 1, Mr. Twitchett, 
Mansley’s Beauty of Woodhouse ; 2, Mr. Heady, Lascelles’ Queen of iheba ; 
3, Mr. Wood, ditto; 4, Mr. Wood, Millwood’s Premier; 5, Mr. Green, Queen 
of Sheba; 6, Mr. Marshall, Headly’s Seedling; 7, Mr. Haylock, Queen of 
Sheba ; 8, Mr. Haylock, Hufton’s Bellerophon. Rose Flakes — '1 and 2, Mr. 
Haylock, Dalton’s Lancashire Lass; 3 and 4, Mr. Wood, Sir George Crewe; 5, 
Mr. Haylock, Duchess of Devonshire; 6, Mr. Rickard, Lancashire Lass; 7, Mr. 
Dicker.‘ion, Duchess of Devonshire; 8, Mr. Twitchett, Tasker’s Princess Royal ; 
9, Mr. W’^ood, Yates’s Supreme; 10, Mr. Wood, Pullen’s Queim of England; 
11, Mr. Marshall, Duchess of Devonshire; 12, Mr. Wood, Yates’s iSiipreme. 
Seedling Carnations — 1, Mr. Twitchett, not named: 2 and 3, Mr. Wood, ditto. 
Picotees. — Mr. Twitchett, premier prize, Sharpe’s Elegante. Red (heavy edged) 
— 1, Mr. Haylock, Sharp’s Duke of Wellington; 2, Mr. Wood^ ditto; 3, Mr. 
Twitchett, Brinkler’s Masterpiece; 4, Mr. Wood, Wood’s ^arshal Sodlt; 5, 
Mr. Ready, Giddens’s Sir Robert Peel ; 6 and 7, Mr. Maylick, with Shad’s 
Wellington and Sharp’s Hector; 8, Mr. Rickard, l^arp’s l^ellingtou ; 9, Mr, 
Ready, Hector; iQ, Mr. Haylock, ditto; 11, Mr. Wood, Sebdling; 12^ Mr. 
Haylock, Sharp’s Wellington. Red (light edged) — 1, Mr. Twitchett, Sharp’s 
Gem; 2 and 3, Mr. Rickard, Sharp’s Gem; 4, Mr, Wood’s Victoria; 5, 
Mr. Rickard, Sharp’s la Delicate ; 6, Mr. Wood, Wood’s La^ Pogot; 7 and 
8, Mr. Dicker&on, La Delicate and Bha^s Cleopatra; 9, Mr. J. Taylor, Hussctrs 
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; 10) Mr* Dielsenioii) Sharp^i Cleopatra | 11, Mr* TirHchelt, lia 
Bl^iate;^ 111) My* Eiekl^^^ ghat’s Oetiii Btirple (heavy Mr. 

We’dd (Seedliiftjf), Wc)od’a Princess Alice; 2, Mr. Twitchett, Sharp’s Defender} 
% Mt. I* taylor, HnH^n’s Drusilla; 4, Mr. Wood, Seedling; 5, Mr, Marshall, 
Cfask’s Queen Victoria; Kckdy, Drusilla; 7 and Mr, Wood, Seedling; 
9, Mr. Qteem Drusilla; 10, Mr. Marshall, Queen of England; 11 and 12, Mr, 
Turitehett, Crash’s Victoria and Qtieen of England. Purple (light edged)-^! 
and 2, Mr. Twitchett, Sharp’s La Elegante ; 3, Mr. Ready, Gidden’s Vespasian ; 
4, Mr, Wood, unknown ; 5, Mr, Heady, Vespasian ; 0, 7, @,and 9, Mr.Twit^ett, 
with Hrinkler’s Lady Kmily, Brinkler s Luay ChesterOeld, and llrinkler's Lady 
Emily ; 10, Mr. Wood, Wood’s Lord Hinchmbrooke ; 11, Mr. Twitchett, Lady 
ChesterOeld ; 12, Mr. Heady, Vespasian. Rose (heavy edged) — Mr. Crisp, five 
prizes, with Green’s Queen Victoria. Rose (light edged) — 1 and 2, Mr. Wood, 
with Gidden’s No. 122 and Favourite; 3 and 4, Mr. Twitchett, Briukler’s 
Beauty of Cranfield; 5, Mr. Twitchett, Purclias’s Granta; 6, Mr. Wood, 
Purchas’s Matilda. Yellow Picotees — 1, Mr* Wood, Martin’s Victoria ; 2, Mr. 
Haylock, ditto; 3, Mr. Marshall, ditto; 4 and 5, Mr. Rickard, Llowlctt’s Para- 
graph; 6, Mr* Wood, Reine de Fran^ais. Seedling Picotees,— I and 2, Mr. 
Wood, Wood’s Princess Alice. Dahlias grown in a pot, — 1, Messrs, Hudson, 
Argo ; 2, Messrs. Hudson, Ruby. 


Salt-Hill Dahlia Show. — This exhibition was held on September 22nd, in 
the. grounds of the Slough N ursery. The stands of Dahlias were very numerous, 
all good, and many of them remarkably fine. The following is a list of the 
awards: — Class 1. — Amateurs — 12 Blooms, 19 Exhibitors: 1. — Emmerson, 
Esq. ; 2. Mr. Howard ; 3. Mr. Shelton ; 4. Mr. Headley. Class II. — Gardeners 
—12 Blooms. 12 Exhibitors : 1. Mr. Maher; 2. Mr. Turville; 3. Mr. Ford; 
4. Mr. Weedou. Class HI. — Nurserymen — 24 Blooms, 17 Exhibitors: 1. Mr, 
Brown; 2. Mr. Bragg; 3. Mr. Keynes; 4. BIr. Harrison. Seedlings of 1842. 
—Pour Blooms: 1. Mr. Spary, for Lady Antrobua, white and lavender; 2. BIr. 
Brown, Lady St. Maur, white tipped ; 3. Mr. Brown, Rembrandt, dark ; 4. Mr. 
Turville, Champion of Essex, vivid scarlet. Seedlings of 1843.— One Bloom: 
1. Messrs. JHaale, Emperor of the Whites ; 2. Mr. Proctor, Nonpareil ; 3. Mr, 
Whale, Duchess of St. Albans ; 4. Mr. Headley, Meteor. The second compe- 
tition for the prize of 10f„ offered for the best white, was awarded iu favour of 
Mr. Bragg’s Antagonist. The names of the flowers in the successful stands, 
&c.i will be given in our next Number, the show taking place too late to insert 
in our present Magazine. In extent and excellence of specimens those exhibited 
were much superior to any former show ; all the stands were fine and good, but 
many of them especially so. The exhibitors comprised most of the first-rate 
gvoweisrin this country, whether amateurs, gardeners, or nurserymen. 


fLORICDETURAL CALENDAR FOR OCTOBER. 

Ahnval flower seeds, as Clarkia, Collinsia,' Schizanthuses, Ten-week Stocks, 
&c*, sown soqp in pots, and kept in a cool frame or greenhouse, during winter 
will be suitable for planting out in open borders next April, Such plants bloom 
early and flne, and their flowering season is generally closing when spring-sown 
plants are coming into blooip. Mapy of the hardiest kinds should bo sown in 
the open border^. 

Biennials^ as Scabions, Sweet Williams, Canterbury Bells, Ac., should now be 
planted where to bloom ne^tt season ; they 4o better than whon kept till ^ring. ' 

Cactus.— Plants that have been kept in the opep ajr now put in the stovq will 
soon bloom. 

Carnation layers should immediately be potted off if not done before. 

China Rose cuttings yet strike very freely.. 

Calceolaria seed should be sown soon, ot be reserved till February. 
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CuttiuffR of stove plants, as Vincas, Rocllias, «rBstifii«, 
now be struck; they will make pretty plants for next season; as also aood^ 
g-reenhouse plants* JiiHT 

DAMr.rAS.-- Where the laterals or buds are very numerous, they should be 
thinned out so as to have vigorous blooms. Collect seed of the early-hlown 
t^e sttoto 

Iff i|nhiretfe*iifty hoiv’ be “so wto m pots to woom im wimer#' ' ^ f I 

Pelargoniums, cuttings of, may now be put off; plants of which will bloom 
ill May. Seeds should be sown as early now as possible* 

Pinks, pipings of, if struck, may Ive taken otf and planted in the situations 
intended tor blooming in next season. 

Plants of Herbaceous Calceolarias should now be divided, taking off offsets 
and planting them in small pots. 

Verbena Melindris (chamaedrifolia). Runners of this plant should now be 
taken off, planting them in small pots half filled with potsherds, and the rest 
with good loamy soil, then placing them in a shady situation. It should be 
attended to as early in the mouth as convenient When taken into a cool frame 
or greenhouse for winf^ protection, much of the success depends on being kept 
uear the glass ; or sink a box or two half filled with potsherds, and the other 
good loamy soil, round the plant, so that the runners, being pegged down to the 
soil, will soon take root at the joints. 'When a sufficient number are rooted, 
separate the stems from the parent plant, and those in the boxes will be well 
established, and, being removed before frost, are easily preserved in winter, as 
done with those in pots. 

Plants of Chinese Chrysanthemums should be re-potted if necessary ; for if 
dune later ihd hlCtkmns will be small. Use the richest soil. 

"When Petunias, Heliotropium, Salvias, Pelargoniums, (Geraniums, Mesem- 
hryanthemums, Bouviardifts,) i&c* have been grown in open borders, and it is 
desirable to have bushy plants for the same purpose the next year, it is now the 
pvopbs tiims to take off vlips, and insert a number in a pot ; afterwards place them 
111 . a hotbed frame, or other situation having the command of heat. When ' 
stfu^ck'i-Cbt, they may be placed in a greenhouse or cool frame to pmserve them 
(roupNf^^ during winter* When divided and planted out in the ensuing May in 
open borders of rich soil, the plants will be stocky, and bloom profusely.} 
t . 'y^tidia inivonia roots may generally be taken up about the end of the month. 

,, j^isianffiua Kvissellianus seed sown immediately will produce plants fur next 
year’s blooming. It is one of the finest plants grown. It is best treated as a 
atovebienpiaU 

Plants of Pentstemons should be divided by taking off offsets, or increased by 
striking slips. They should be struck m heat. 

The tops and slips of Pansies should now be cut off, and be inserted under a 
hand glass, or where they can be shaded a little. They will root very freely, 
and be good plants for next season. 

LoBELiAS. — Off-sets should be potted off, so as to have them well rooted before 
wilier. 

Greenhouse plants yet out will require to be taken in by the middle of the 
month ; if allowed to remain out much longer, the foliage will often turn brown 
from the effects of cold air. Where they are in all air should be admitted by 
^ay^ The plants should not bo watered over head at the close of ih» day. 
.Water the soH too only in the early part of the day, if not so attended to the 
leaves will be liable to damp off. Loosen the soil at the surface frequently, it 
contiibutea much to health. 

Seeds of many kinds of flowers will be ripe for gathering this month* 

When Lilies, Crown Impeiials, Narcissuses, &c., require ISviding, take them 
up now, and replant them immediately. f 

Hyacinths for forcing, if not already done, should be pott^ immediately. So 
of Guernsey Lilies and other bulbs. 

See last month’s Calendar foe Kaiuinculus leds. 
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FLORICULTURAL CABINET, 

NOVEMBER Ist, 1843. 


PART I. 

EMBELLISHMENTS. 

ARTICLE I. 

No. 1. ECillTES HIBSUTA. HAIRY FLOWBRED. 

Apocynea. Pbmtanduia. Momoqynia. 

In our Number for May last, we gave a figure of Echites splendcns, 
a splendid flowering hothouse, conservatory, or warm greenhouse 
climber, and now have the pleasure of figuring its climbing companion, 
E. hirsute. It was discovered growing on the Organ Mountains of 
Brazil, by the collector of Messrs. Veitch’s of Exeter, with whom it 
has bloomed, and proves a valuable acquisition to the lovely tribe of 
climbing plants, deserving a place in every collection. 

No. 2. GLOXINIA HANDLEYANIA. 

This very neat and handsmne flowering variety has been raised, 
along with other beautifully distinct kinds, by Mr. Handley, gardener 
to Gill Bridges, Esq., Natborough,' near lieicester. It is a hybrid 
raised from G. rubra, impregnated with G. alba, and merits a place 
in every collection. The ease with which Gloxinias are grown, the 
long period of blooming, the profusion of flowers produced when pro- 
perly managed, and the compactness of growth, combine to render 
the tribe worthy of every attention. 


VoL XI. No. 129. 
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; ARTICLE II. 

FLORICULTURAL GLEANINGS.— No. 12. 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF THE LATE MR. BENJAMIN BLYj 
iVl’Ia RillARKS UPON SOME OF. HIS NEW PlGOTaE^^t 

«T MB. WILLIAM HARRISON, 8KORBTARY TO THE FELTON FLORISTS* SOCIETY. 

PLbRicuLTURE has been truly feaid, by a great and good man, to 
afford some of the greatest charms and purest pleasures of which 
human life is susceptible. This seems so self-evident, that little 
need be said to establish the truth of the assertion. We have every- 
day proofs of the sovereign sway which the beauty of flowers holds 
over the minds of almdst all classes of society, in those hours of tran- 
quil contemplation when the clang and turmoil of business have 
given up their almost ceaseless reign, or the syren blandishments of 
pleasure have left their debilitated subjects in a state of apathetic 
satiety. Even children will be found rambling by the river’s brink, 
in the early return of spring, culling their bouquet of Primroses, 
while all is music and gladness around them, as if rejoicing in the 
resuscitation of prostrated nature. The experienced florist may, at 
the Same time, be often found bending over his frames of Auriculas 
and Polyanthuses, and watching the expansion of every pip, and the 
pnwperity of every new variety, with all the eager anticipation of 
hope. The student may be often found escaping from his solitary 
closet, with aching eyes and weary brain, eagerly longing for the 
stihle caliia and unalloyed enjoyment, as a solace from those hard and 
dry studies to which his inclination, or his profession, have bound 
him. The artisan turns from his shop with the same hope, and in 
the flclight afforded by the contemplation of a fine bloom, or the 
higher feeling excited by discovering a valuable variety in his seed- 
ling l^ed, feels all the delicious ciiarms which success affords to the 
ardent mind of man. The tradesman, after years of anxious specu- 
lation in the varied path of commerce, retires from the bustle of the 
metropolis j to some <|uiet suburban villa, and there, among the many 
gdma which the present advanced state of floricu|fure offers to the 
inspection of his admiring eyes, frequently excl^ms — 

These are thy glorious Works, Parent of good, 

^ ^ Almighty ! thine this universal frame 

• i : ^ . Thus woadrous fair > thyself how wondrous (hen 1 ** 



Su^h instances of th^ pleasures afforded by fiorieulture migbibe 
multiplied ad infinitum, were it necessary ; but it is not But it 
does seem necessary, and only common justice^ that the names of 
those florists who have added so much interest to the science of 
culture*, by raising so many new and esteemed varieties of florists’ 
flowers, should be rescued from oblivion ; and that brief sketches of 
their lives and success as florists should be furnished by chroniclera 
in their respective localities, so that the dates of the raising of their 
best flowers may be preserved and registered in works like the 
CABiNfeT. One would imagine that brief memoirs of this kind 
would be a peculiarly interesting feature in such a work, and that 
they would be read with interest by the great mass of amateurs in 
the kingdom, who feel pleasure at the success of any man who bU9 
the good fortune to add to their stock of floral beauties. 

But the life of a florist, like that of an author, is seldom the subject 
of curiosity, except when something new and valuable emanates 
from him and attracts public attention. As some new and interest- 
ing literary production brings the latter into greater notice before the 
public, so the production of a new flower that eclipses the most of its 
contemporaries brings the raiser into floral fame, and gains for him 
A local habitation and a name/’ 

which he would otherwise never have acquired. Who does not 
recollect the— I may almost say — sensation caused by the appearance 
of Fanny Kemble (Tulip) ? Who can forget what an acquisition 
Cox’s Yellow Defiance was considered to the Dahlia grower? Who 
has forgot the pleasure he felt when he bloomed the first pod of hik 
first plant of Ely’s Doctor Horner ? Whoever saw a bloom of 
Dickson’s Duke of Devonshire without glorying in Mr. D.’s success ? 
Who was not glad at the appearance of Twitchett’s Don John and 
Headley’s Sarah? But 1 must stop, or 1 shall run over a list^of all 
the modern stars in the floral firmament ; and will only add that ihfey 
who did rejoice in beholding those floral acquisitions^ and in the 
sutcesB of their raisers, must have been narrow-minded and locally 
selfisdi in the extreme ; and I shall now proceed to detail a few pa^^ 
culars respecting the life of the late Mr. Benjamin Ely, who 
undoubtedly been one of the most successful of the northern florists. 

Benjamin Ely, whose name is so well known to the admirers of 
the Carnation and Picotee, was bom at Rhode’s Greeny in the pariah 
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iww Be^ 

fif .hiptlak edttcatioti^ k'^^hai^wiltrjrrjbaiiif 

^w wes^f hwy ii h not td ^ ^wondefcdf at tbal'IhtfledMltbiiifho 
receired was Tety Hinited. He waa in Oairly life «f^ft*tioe 

to a bkcfcsmidi 5 — an occupation certainly toot the Atonlible 
for 4be development of the human mind* From his diiUhood the 
betrayed a fondness for the beauties of nature^ and this nataraliykd 
him to acquire a taste for the charms of gardening, which he oon^ 
tinued to retain till the day of his death. The first conmieiwemetit 
of his . growing Carnations was in the year 1803, and from this time 
he continued to add to his stock such fiowers as came under his 
observation, and were the reigning favourites in these days; till^ in 
1811, he succeeded m blooming a few seedlings, amongst which yim 
a scarlet fiak^i which ri)c sold to Mr. Wood, of Bradford, for the aum 
Off 30ri, and which Ms named by Mr. Wood the Blazing Comet* 
This flower m^y be fairly denominated the alpha of Mr. Ely’s suc« 
ces^ andrwasa successful flower in its day. In 1815 he succeeded 
in^naising a purple flake, which he also sold to Mr. Wood, and for 
which he received the sum of 20 /. This flower is grown to the 
pr^entf^^day^i under the name of Wood’s Commander-in^hief^ and 
although it is inferior to many now in existence, a good bloom of it 
occasionally wins yet at an exhibition; In 1819 he raised a great 
quantity>both of Carnations and Picotees, and sold the best of them 
to. Mr* Wood, for the sum of 50/.: this was the last wholesale pur* 
chase iMr. Wood made from him, as he now resolved to send his new 
flowers out himself. 

Daring tliis period Mr. Ely carried on the business of a masief 
blacksmith, at Carlton, where he resided for a period of twenty years, 
greatly esteemed by his neighbours and acquaintances fer the honesty 
and tintegrity of his business transactions, and for the industry and 
soli^ietyof his personal conduct. Here he became the fetber of a 
numerous family^ having no fewer than twelve childten, nine sobs 
and three daughters, to the oldest of whom he gave a good^ plain cdu^ 
cation. It does not appear, however, that the tasteil^bd inclinations 
ofi this older iChildr^ had beCn similar to those d! their parent, as it 
waaoidy from his iseventh sem, who was named after himself, that he 
dmived any assistance ib hiafloiieultural opeiutions* This son was 
botiud appmutioeilo/ his f^ and loas encoo^ 





}Nttidn^itfiiF^{ewti|iat8 ofiCaFniittoiiSriviiicii^^^^^ fiiew 
frbmt^hkiif thciOiili^ of Bqioit (searlot bizom)) atid oeVet^'Oth^ 
aoaide ^iOtr qipetrande, mid were considered fine at that thae.^ * « » ^ ^ 
si^Mrv BljrV stock of ioweia^had now become so extcfaeiim, «^'^MO 
fame as a successful raiser of Carnaidons and Piootees oo i^iitl&d 
abroad, that he became anxious for more garden ground, his' spaco at 
CSaritoa being very limited; and, in 1826, he purchased a pi^cc of 
ground at Rothwell Haigh, on which he erected himself a house and 
shop. In 1827 he resolved to remove to his own premises, and, 
consequently, in that year we find that he removed away with all hiO 
family from Carlton, where he had spent so many years of cofrifort 
and happiness, and for two years more carried On the smith business, 
along with that of a public florist; but as the latter cotitittued to 
increase upon him, he found the two trades totally inOOmpatible Irith 
each other, and that he would be obliged to give up one Of them. 
Being passionately fond of the Carnation, it is not to be wondered at 
that heat length resolved to resign the sratih business altogether, 
and to rely on the culture of florists’ flowers almne as themieanB of His 
future support. From this time, therefore, we And that Mr. Ely 
launched his bark on the sea of life as a public florist; 

About this period Mr. Ely was very anxious to improve the iricUta 
acquirements of the younger braniches of his family and to extend 
their education; but his means being somewhat limited, und^^is 
finances nearly absorbed by his recent purchase at Rothwell Haigh, 
he was not able to do without the assistance of his son, and it appears 
that in this respect he had not been able to gratify his wishes^ - 
, From this time till the day of his death scarcely a single season 
passed K)Yer Mr. Ely’a head without producing something new and 
worthy of circulation from his seedling beds; but it was reserved for 
the auspicious, season of 1838 to bring to light that grand acquisitbi)’, 
Ely’s Boetpr Horner, a plate of which appeared in the Cabikk^ of 
March, 1839, and which may be safely pronounced to be the lae 
simile of a perfect Ficoteei and which received the followifig notice 
from the editor at the same time We now state that this un*^ 
rivalled and noWe flower was raised Mr. Ely, the celebrated 
Carnation grower, of Rothwell Haigh, near Leeds. It was sent 
by him la^ ^ear^ in a limited nun^er^at 7)^^6tl; per pair 
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l^n^ mim iff a fUfe Whitf^ 1^ 

I^P p <4 ficheit fG^tearv diatinc^ ilild 

|o 1^^ th^ Anmm; k fe%h i^d wdl i5fow«^^ 
ill lha. ceptia with % fi»p imhricati^ petaU. It ia 

everf other Picotee m culti#atiop, iizkd must he 
/lU vajuahte colteious. This flower ia named in honour o{ tk^ 
ilprpert an highly esteemed and talented physician at Hulh who has 
greatly favoured the promotion of horticultural pursuits.’^ This is a 
very favourable notice, but the success which has attended &e mtro* 
duction of this Picotee into all localities where there is heavy compe- 
tition fully attests the truth of the description, and proves it to be 
first-rate flower, and highly creditable to the raiser, Ely^s Mrs, 
Horner, a very beautiful scarlet-edged Picotee, came out about the 
.same time, and has already been favourably noticed in this work, and 
is still held in the highest estimation by the competing amateur. 

In 1840 Mr. Ely sent out his Grace Darling and Mrs, Hemming- 
way, along with Mrs. Bentley, Lady Howdon, and Bishop of York; 
the two first we have grown with unmingled gratification and 
already noticed in a former number of the Cabinet, the three last- 
luentioned we have not seen. 

In the autumn of 1842 Mr. Ely sent out his George Lane Fox, 
Mrs. Bossville, Mrs. Meynell, Emperor, Empress, Mrs. Ramsden, 
Field Marshal, Great Western, &c., and these were the last which 
the worthy gentleman lived to circulate in the floral world. Through 
life be had been blessed with uninterrupted good health, scarcely 
evci? beiug troubled with anything more serious than a day^s odd, 
.which rarely prevented him from pursuing his occupation; but 
widiin the last twelve months he had been frequently ailing, and he 
expired on the 26th of March, 1843, at Rothwell Haigh, in the 
iixty-fifth year of his age, deeply regretted/ by hif numerous rela- 
and highly esteemed through life by his Ikquaintance, and tlie 
numerous customers with whom he had transacted business in the 
ioial world. ^ 

; 41^ life; Mr« Ely waa dktinguished hx bis integrity and 
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fiiiia^lfci* tfe 8ad%kfci 'lor Ms 

Peace to the ashes of the veteran florist!’* lie now frola'" 
labours,” and has reached 

That undiscoverM country, from whose bourne 
Ko traveller returns ;** 




leaving behind him a name which will long survive in the hitory 
of Floriculture, and be thought of with the greatest respect by the 
English florist. 

It has not been thought necessary in the foregoing remarks, to 
mention the many Carnations sent out by Mr. Ely in late years, ai^ a 
mere recapitulation of their merits would have extended this article 
to too great a length. Several of them have already been favourably 
noticed in this work, and others of them may, perhaps, form the 
subject of some future descriptive paper. 

The .following remarks on the new Picotees will be found to be 
very correct, as they were taken down last paont;h eyeify care, 
when the plants were in full bloom. . . 


Ely’s Field Marshal (heavy edged purple.) 

Ely’s Field Marshal is unquestionably one of the finest putplc 
edged picotees in cultivation, and is worthy of introduction into the 
choicest collection. The petals are finely formed, and of the rhdSt 
brilliant glittering whiteness, and the edging perfectly confined to the 
margin of the petals, without so much as one pencil mark in the 
w^hole bloom* A fanciful writer would say that the hand of Nature’s 
artist was improving, and growing steadier, as the burden of ad- 
vancing years increased upon him ; for certainly the marking of this 
lovely addition to our collections is faultless. The pod is long ahfl 
fitiely formed, and not so liable to burst as that of Ely’s Dr. Hbrn^; 
and the petals not so inclined to be doubled and cruthpled in the 
bloom as those of the Doctor sometimes happen to come. It 
strong and vigorous grower, getting as strong and tall aS th;e' Ddiet#i 
but I think it will turn out a greater favourite than even 'that' 
flower, being more easily bloomed and dressed, mopg pure ii ^the 
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centre of the peta^ ijo^^ any ; pd no doubt 

t|ie demand for i]t a^r this aeason will be very great It ought to 
j?e intpduced immediately into every collection. It was uriiversially 
aitoired at tW, Morpeth exhibition on the 2nd of Septembu*^ wherj^ 
it received a prize, and, at the Felton exhibition on the 4tb, it carried 
off both the first and second prizes. 

Ely’s Emperor (heavy edged red.) 

, The Emperor is another valuable addition to our collections, and 
is decidedly the best heavy edged red Picotee that has yet appeared 
in .the north of England, being much larger and purer than Alcides, 
jVspasia) ^ed Gauntlet, dsc. It possesses a good long pod, not liable, 
apparentl)', tP . bursting, the petals of a good size and finely formed, 
the edging a fine heavy red on a beautiful white ground, and the 
centre of the petals perfectly pure, except two or three slight touches 
on the guard leaves. It ia a mudi larger and stronger grower than 
Mrs. Horner, noticed two years ago, and will, I think, surpass that 
variety, the jefJgCj of the Emperor being heavier and more striking. 
It is well w^prthy of the attention of the comi>eting florist. 

. r .; , Ei^y’&.Empress (light edged purple.) 

®ie Empress is a ! very delicate light edged purple Picotee. In 
substance it is much the same as Mrs. Horner, the pod very similar 
and not liable to bursting, the wdiite beautiful and not sullied by a 
single mark, and the edge light and of a rosy purple. The two 
blooms before me are on a weak split stem, and I have no doubt that 
it msy get much larger on a more healthy plant, but such it has 
Idoomed with me. It seems a very delicate and desirable variety 
pf the light edged class. 

Ely's Great Western ( heavy edged purple.) 

The Great Western is another magnificent variety , of the heavy 
purple edged class. It gets to a very superior size, the first bloom 
bdhg generally above three inches in diameter, and the pod long and 
riot liable to bursting. The edge of this variety is like that of the 
Field Marshal, almost entirely confined to the marpn of the petals, 
Which gives those varieties a much more delicalj and attractive ap* 
pearante than those that are so much inclined to stripe in the centre 
of the p^lsi This variety shoiiid, also, be added to every col* 
lection. " ^ 
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.jThis is ail other with rather a light edge of^ 

possesses a fine jong strong pocl, not inclined to hurst/ |)^ais wpli 
formed, and the lace quite confined tq the margin. It is ^ desifaw 
variety of the light edged red class, 
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Ely’s Mrs. Bosville (light edged red.) 


This is another light edged red, and all that has been said of the 
last named variety, may, with equal truth be said of this. It pos- 
sesses a fine long pod something like that of Mrs. Horher, but the 
lace is more delicate and more confined to the mkrgih ihah even in 
that esteemed variety, and when moreknown, will no doiibt hd’highly 
esteemed by the critical part of the floral world. ' ' ‘ i 'k* * 

Ely’s Marchioness of Watbrf4iri) <rjE>fie;) i < 


The Marchioness of Waterford is a very delicate rose Wcplee. tl 
gets to an excellent size, but its lace extends considerably aqiim 
middle of the petals, a fault, which I for one woulti \ike (6 see all 
new varieties totally destitute of. It gets fo^ ah Excellent size, but 
seems rather flat, being deficient in central petals to fi»|n i siflhi'* 
circular crown. » 




Ely’s Favourite (light purple edge.) ^ ^ 

Ely’s Favourite is another fine light edged variety only comiag^oiit 
this autumn. It, too, possesses a fine pod, well formed petals, R 
rosy purple edge, quite confined to the margin, and the ground B;fiiie 
brilliant white. Having only seen a single bloom of this variety^^ 
I can only say that it seems as desirable as any of the foregoing. 


Ely’s Mrs. Meynell (heavy edged red.) 

This is another very beautiful heavy edged scarlet. Picotee, bufc 
unfortunately my plant is not very healthy, and, consequently, it; ia 
probable that I do not see it in its best state. The flower is of,thf| 
middle size, the petals most beautifully rounded, the pod^ long, 
not in the least inclined to burst, ^d the petijilt.,tpta|iy free,.-^^ 
central pencillings. Its only fault is tlw^ it, is,;35i|thcr,,4^|ifi^ 
central petals, the blooms being beautiful but flat. 
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Ely’s Mrs. Ramsdek (liglii edged purple.) 

Ely E Mrs. Ramsden is another very desirable and delicate Picotee, 
of the light edged purple class. My plant of this variety has not 
been very vigorous, and was rather late in getting into hlooin, but 
it seems about two and a half inches in diameter, the petals well 
formed, the lacing slight and of a rosy purple, the white pure and 
fine, and entirely free from all markings, there being not a single 
speck in either the first or second flowers, which is all I have seen 
of tliis variety. It seems every way desirable for the competing 
florist. 

Forsyth’s Faerie Queen (yellow.) 

TThis seedling was raised by Mr. Forsyth, gardener to A. J. 
Baker Cresswell, Esq., M. P., of Cresswell, and took the seedling 
prize at Felton on the 4th September. There is something very 
delicate and beautiful about this variety, the ground being a good 
yellow, and the edging light and of a beautiful pink colour, but 
unfortunately it extends a good w'ay down the middle of the petals, 
a blemish which the severe judgment of modern florists can scarcely 
pass over at the present day. To those who can overlook this and 
who are fond of yellow grounds, it will be a delicate and desirable 
variety. 

Burn’s St. Cuthbert (yellow.) 

This is another seedling raised by Mr. Burn, the raiser of Lady 
Prudhoe, (noticed last autumn). There is something exceedingly 
grand about this Picotee, the size being tremendous, the yellow very 
rich and the edging a pale purple, made up of pencillings almost 
confined to the margin of the petals. But unfortunately the petals 
are rather serrated and the pod almost globular, so that it is almost 
impossible to bloom the first pod without bursting ; at least not 
without as much trouble as is required by Fanny Kemble. This 
added to its serrated edge makes it only valuable as a border or 
parterre flower, and for this it is exceedingly heautii|p. 

* - f 

Felton Bridge End, October 4th, 1843. ^ " 
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ARTICLE III, 

SSMABKS 017 THB TREATMBNT OF PLANTS WHEN GRO^ 

‘ IN DWELLING-ROOMS. 

BT A SUBSCRlBBIt} HALIFAX, HOaKSHlIlE. 

Having observed in your Floricultural Cabinet for July last, a 
communication from Scotus of Glasgow, upon blooming plants in 
sitting-rooms, I beg to observe, that, like him, being an amateur, 
and passionately fond of Flora’s beauties, and having neither green- 
house or garden, I am constrained both to grow and bloom my plants 
in my dwelling-house, and which, I assure the readers of the Cabinet, 
I do with considerable success. I have now (September 28) in my 
parlour window, which faces the east, several plants in full bloom, 
particularly Fuchsia racemiflora, Chandlerii, and tricolor, also Cy- 
clamen Europaea, and odorata, and four Camellia plants in bud, one 
or two of which I expect to be in full bloom in the course of another 
month. I have also grown with equal success Gloxinias, Lilium 
eximea, longiflora, Tigridia pavouia, Acacia armata. Geraniums of 
different sorts, — in short, during this season my window has presented 
a complete mass of bloom, and been the admiration of all who have 
passed. 1 may also observe, that I have grown and bloomed several 
plants of the Epacris tribe, and amongst others Epacris grandiflora, 
which was a most splendid object, and I have now an Epacris (of 
which I have not got the name, but which bears small white bell- 
shaped flowers,) [probably Campanulaia alba — Conductor] in bud, 
and will flower in the course of the succeeding January. I-ast sum- 
mer I succeeded in blooming Fuchsia corymbiflora (from a ybifng 
plant) before it had attained three feet in height ; I mention this, 
from having seen plants in large pots growing to the height of six or 
seven feet without ever having shown any disposition to bloom. The 
plan I adopt is to use a rich soil, and confine the roots in a 
small pot, which will cause the plant to bloom much sooner, in 
order to grow plants and bloom them in a dwelling-house, it is neces- 
sary to pay every attention in watering regularly with water of the 
same temperature as the room in which the plants are, as by using it 
cold from the well or tap it very often gives a check from which the 
plants do not soon recover, never to overdo the thing, and always taking 
care to water in at the pot top. Another requisite is to pot the plSiits 
whenever they stand in need^ and that in soil or compost suited to the 



^ AEMAKKS ok heartsease. 

l^mik 9£mi[)&iiiulilo kflqrdielpldRtib 

by jOoGsasti)iiatty/syfte|ilig^ 

f#gic«}i|dys,^€» tjie plaaUj w hl^ 

alfi^ by sy^giogt the i^yos C^eUmi J^^ 

reader wdl oo doubt smile when Iststevthsl soenthusiasticslly 
I pf plfmt^ that I have generally from seventy to eighty. of 
pp^^foyt orraiM>tlieTt~some in the parlour, some in the kitchen, and 
o^i|y, upr^ir^j^ that when one goes out of bloom 1 take it ai^ay 
ai4 bring anpt^^ initvplw my reserve up-stairs or in the 

kitC^a. I ..v 

Having Ig^ly-seep ^n Ais. charcoal recommended es a 

m^^p^ 3 ^jW^h 4 tpjtrik^^ I have had a zinc pan .made, 

ajbtput jt|ivp[f(QPi,inipiCTmfpr^ with a false bottom pierced with 
holes, upon which :!^ place the pounded charcoal, and underneath 
tkp^p is (a. plaep(fcp,hpt; water with, two tubes, through one of which 
hot water is poured in, apd which will keep hot for a considerable 
tipieiandiW^n^fmldpi the, other, serves to draw it out; but the best 
plan would be to haye.i^ small spirit lamp underneath, which would 
diffuse a genial warmth by pausing the steam to percolate throi^h 
the charcoal, and wluch, .1 think, could not fail of success, — indeed, I 
have failed in very few instances, cither with cuttings or seeds, and 
have at present cuttings of Coboea scandeus which I believe are 
rooted. 

1 find I am lengthening this communication too much for your 
pages, and merely observe, in conplufipn^ that in potting I use the 
soil quite rough and unbroken, mixing a few small stones along with 
it. Should these rambling remarks prove acceptable, I shall perhaps 
trouble you with some further remarks at a future period. 

tWc shall bs glad to receive further communicA%U7r'QpNp^TpR.] 


^ ARTICLE IV. 

JftBMARM ON DESIRABLE VARIETIES Olf h|aRTBEASK. 

BY THE SECftETABY OF THE BO^CLKY, IN KENT, HEARTSEASE FI.ORAL SOCIETY. 

t%;i8twe#t»g «n willing, to me ill 

the iivpa 'niu^ idpead,. Itere. 



Tbak^AmmtAc^h^^^ 

ed^i I^lh4bdiaml^ iiill 4ift^ 0f 

^tHl;i(iiii»y^iiivery 4i&fk or Midk« do^p ^tii^te^ 

hnlli^tfjdlm^m Hf put^ ^d itA{tfki^8{#hitl&;^iil^ 

draslif^dotarli^. *1 e«dt»iMer th^t (^ 

forms and colours would be one of the most deligbtftti of ’^herli^at^^d 
elegance. I also coiisider that the scarlet would be the ihbst ^t^dlent 
^hovelty. But it appears to me that there is a desirable Varidtioh in 
^ arrangement of colour, if I may be allowed to dietate to Nature; 
in the painting, I should like to see the following dcscTipBott of ^ai- 
lietiOBf and by a due attention to admixture; of the fialefeft- 's<M8 ‘ oUly^^ 
as well as in colours, I believe they may be produced, and I rtisp^t- 
folly ititite the co-operation of Heartsease grOWewi Iherefdi - 

A pure ‘white or yellow ground, Writh a Solld'b^atikvpKi^ie^ci^ihe^ 
blue, or scarlet centre or eye, and edged all ‘hnihd^bach^ -petal -iTItli 
any of these colours, either feathered or a clear' bfelt*; . v>:f 

A pure white or yellow, with clear and regUier ^^rripeS'^kfcfoSS eieh’ 
petaVof black, purple, crimson, blue, or scarlet ^ o r> Hn- 
A blacky purple, crimson, yellow, sky-bluS}' W'’Sckfli^,'^*eflged^ 
round each petal with a clear belt of white bT ^ ‘ ‘ ^ 

Dividing them into the following clSsseS :-^ ***^’ "' ^ 

f ' Plain or self. Matgin-feather; ' 

^ Margin-belt Simple flake. ‘ ‘ ^ 

’ Compound flake. ■ ■ ’ i ' 


ARTICLE V. ™ 

QN GROWING HEATHS, j 

S'): A N01II.ItUAI4’S V1.0)IVEli OARDSNBa^ 

In potting, let' the centre of the ball or collar of the plant be plaHcsd, 
so that it be in a thirty-two sized pot, two inches higher than the 
rim, in a large pot three inches, so that they he what is called, potted 
high. 

Let the plants he potted when they want it, whatever pienod of the 
year it niay he, as they do not ail make their gro^ at oiie tiihe.'^ 

. Have eoane sweet soihircnil st'ceminoti tvheir^ Hetth ^i^9wi, 
be foond^teoW decayed veg6tahld"«ttfai, griS^V lindyi -«!: 
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in iti So tkejr are ^own naturdilfi and so lk^QM they be tf Aaled 
^laewliefe; To ihesA hare a few piecea of coarae cbami4. .Hat^ a 
good drainage^ to pretent the planto being aoddened with itatei^i 
Efroken pote, heathy turf, and pieces of coarse charCoali form a 
proper drainage, having two inches deep, or more, of it 

Take care to allow abundance of air at all times^ it dm be done 
safely, both night and day. Some of the best houses I ever saw 
Heaths grown in, had air admitted as low as the pots stood on a 
bed in the middle of the house. The roof was double and low, so 
that air was admitted on both sides and a current went through^ 
which tended to keep the plants dwarf. Give a good syringing over 
head often of a fine morning ; this is essential to health ; this will 
not cause mildew ; only pot, have air, &c., as above, and no mildew 
will affect the plants. Poor soil, drought at bottom, and damp at the 
top will produce it. Where it does, exist, common sulphur dupted 
under and over the plant, will eradicate it, only don^t allow the house 
ip which the plants are in to be closed when much heated, or the 
vapour from sulphur would impregnate the air and injure the plants. 
Give plenty of air and no harm will ensue. 

The house in which they grow must be kept clean. Heaths in 
their native habits have purity of light and air, so should be the case 
in the house if health is concerned. In winter, as little fire heat 
as possible should be used, only just enough to keep frost out. Let 
the water given be pure and soft. 

The above general directions were, what I learned with the best 
Heath grower I ever saw. All who pursue the same method will 
realise success the most desirable. 

August 10th, 1843. 


pAR-r ii. 

LIST OP NEW AND RARE PLANTS. 

liBiAHTBtrs iNKiRjsicSMS. BUck-fiowsred. (Bbtl lipg. 40430 
Penta,Dd,ria Monogyuia. A native <of Maxico/aeeda havinir bieen sent to the 
Boyai Gardens At Kew; the plant has blooitted thete. ft is a gfecDahhule 
hienniah |Nrodtifif% ah upright steip, eearcely for abotilaioea ahd a 

hal^ but towards the end of summer it pushes forth s^eral shoots, which, ter^ 
mmate bP 4 Ikega iBtmh bfi^afed pmhn iM U ihi^ feet high, mi hUdi a fim 
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of Fiidilxb; dHoh IMbm 
? Wf long. CorpUai a deeppurpUsh-blacIfc tubpwifleu- 
ing to tne top, tbeii Having a ttve-parted Hmb, which reOitrve. iTlie pliht At 
hpi iicfw/boioi ip ^rofpse blOoon for foTur tmonthiu Dr. Hoolpir observes,; 1 
spvcely khow^B more interesting plant that has for many years been introduced 

hhl^^lledttPtf8,MsV^n in this age bf hovMties/* It deserves a place in every 
grepnlmu^,^ it produces seed, and strikes readily from cuttings., 

Qabdbnia Shbrboubnzjie. Mrs. Shprbourne*8 Gardenia. (Hot. Mag. 4044.) 
Hublaceb. Peh^ndria Mbho^hia. A native of Sierra Leone, and has been 
introduced into this country hy Mrs. Sherboume, of Hurst Home, Prescott, 
jjUincashire, where, in the very superb collection of siuve plants, it has bloomed^ 
It is a climbing branching plant, having a fine foliage, each leaf being aliout 
four inches long, and near three broad. The flowers are produced singly at the 
aicils of the leaves. £Sch blossom is between funnel and bell-shaped, the limb 
having five rounded Spreading lobes, white outside, and a deep blood colour 
within. It is a valuable acquisition to the lovely tribe of stove, conservatory, or 
warm greenhouse climbers. 

CoLUtfNBA ScHiBDBANA. Mr. Schiede's Columnes. (Bot. Mag. 4045.) 
Qesneriacese, Didynamia lAngiospermia. Mr. Schiede discovered it growing 
oh old tiees, near Misahtln, in Mexico. It is an epiphyte in its native woods, but 
grown in our stoves it thrives well in a pot of common mould, and hlooms most 
profusely. Each corolla is about three inches long, orange yellow, streaked and 
spotted with dull red. The calyx is red, large, five-parted, and in contrast with 
the corolla is striking and showy. The stems grow to about a yard high. It 
deserves a place in every stove, or warm greenhouse. 

Hypocyrta sTRioiLLOSA. Rough-leaved. (Bot. Mag. 4047.) Gesneriacete. 
Didynamia Angiospermia. A native of the Organ Mountains of Brazil, where 
it was discovered by Messrs. Veitch’s Collector, and has bloomed in the stove in 
their establishment, at Exeter. The stems are sortietvhat kncciilertt, iu the way 
of some of the Gesnerias. The flowers are produced solitary, from the axils of 
the leaves. Each blossom is about au inch long, tubular, the upper half beneath 
singularly swollen, with a projecting inflation, rich red^ with a small part towards 
the end of the tube yellow. It is a neat flowering plant. 

Gloxinia diqitaliploua. Foxglove flowered. (Pax. Mag. Bot .) GeSne- 
races. Didynamia Angiospermia. From Mexico, or South American origin, 
and has bloomed in the collection of Mr. Knight, King’s Hoad, Chelsea. It U 
of the habits of the usual kinds. The inside of the tube is white, the outside 
pale rose., The fiverparted limb a purple crimson. It is a very pretty addition 
to this handsome genus. Each blossom is about three inches long, and an inch 
and a half across tlie mouth. 

Rosa Hahdit. Mr. Hardy’s Rose. (Pax. Mag. Bot.) Roseaccae, Icosandria 
Polygynia. An hybrid raised liy Mr. Hardy, gardener at the Luxembourg 
Gardens, Paris. Each flower is single, dbdnf two Inches and a half across, bf a 
deep yellow colour, having a rich browmsb>red blotch at the base of each petal, 
similar td the Gum Cistus. It is rather of a delicate growth, but thrives best iti 
heath-mould, of an open fibrous texture, well drained. It is quite hardy, and 
well worth a place at the front of a rose-bed, or border. 

Antirrhinum majus: var. quadbicolour. Four-coloured flowered Snap- 
dragon. (Pax. Mag, Bot.) A pretty hybrid Snapdragon, in the collection of 
Mr. Low, of Claptdn Nursery. It is of ' the large flowered kind, and each 
blossom is of four colours, viz., orange, yellotv, purple and crimson. Like the' 
Other new hybrids, it is an ornamental plant for the flower border. 

Nbw awo raUX Plants sben in fonsERiEs, Ac. 

HoVEA wlenoens. a native of the SwBn River Colorty, and raised front 
seed by Mn Knight, nurserymao, Kinefs Road, Chelsea. It is not quite so 
diiltis^ bp its growth as H. Celsii, but has somewhat of its habit. The leaves 
afe Of b d^er green and ferininated hy a long point, which is hoi the ease with 
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tho laftpet Af H« C^U* T^t&men asmot the Tiefaesi iiit«ise Um^muA m4en 
the plant one of theinoft chonnioiip gfeenhouie plimto groiKiir«>»<^ * 

place in every greenhouse. 

Hovb4, (Novse species.) Another new species raised by Mr. Knight. The 
leaves are long, narrow, strafKBhaped, and pointed, someww like H. nun^ns. 
The flowers are rather lighter coloured than those of H. pungens and a little 
less. Xt is a very pretty and interesting plant. 

BaaciiYSEUA bbaoteata. The foliage is long, lanceolate, and the plant Is of 
an erect and stiff habit, shrubby and not climbing. The flowers are of a deep 
rich crimson, and renders the plant a very ornamental and striking object. It 
has bloomed in the collection of Messrs. Hendersons*, Pine Apple Nursery, Edg- 
ware Road, London. 

Begonia uyz>uocotyt.ivoi.ia. The leaves rise about three inches high, and 
the flower stems from six to eight. The blossoms are of a delicate pink colour, 
and in elegant panicles. We saw it in the collection at Kew, and enumerated 
it in the list we gave of the kinds grown there in our number for March last. . 

Doucktasria mvKRSi folia, a neat little hothouse, very branching shrubby 
|vlaiit, growing about eight inches high. The leaves are green on the upper 
side and of crimson red beneath. The flowers are of a pale blue, and the 
plant is literally covered with them. It has bloomed at Messrs. Youngs', of 
Epsom Nursery. 

Caufanula punctata. This is a very showy and handsome species. The 
flowers are iu form, and nearly the size too, of the common Canteibury Bell, of a 
light cream colour, spotted inside with dark. We saw it in the collection of 
Messrs. Hendersons hardy herbaceous plants. 

Digitalis minor.* A pretty flowering species growing a foot high ; the flowers 
are blush, spotted inside with dark. An interesting addition to the border 
flowers. It is in the collection of Mr. Henderson. 

Bjqnonia Frbkmannia. The leaves and stems are hairy. The foliage is 
very fine, pinnate, serrated, twelve on a footstalk. It is from the Gold Coast, 
and sent to Messrs. Loddiges’s, of Hackney. It has not yet bloomed in this 
country, but is a noble looking plant. 

Bbgokia Presbriana. a pretty species of this interesting tribe ; the leaves 
are about nine inches long, of a shining green, the edges being hairy. The 
flowers are of a French lilac colour, in fine panicles. At Messrs. Loddiges’s. 

Norvnti Brakiliensis. The foliage is fine, very similar to the Rhododen- 
dron Gatawbiense. The plant is a climber apparently. It has not yet bloomed 
with Messrs. Loddiges's. 

Bionomia lavrxfolia. a fine looking plant, its laurel-like foliage, of a bright 
shining green, being handsome. It has not bloomed at Messrs. Loddiges’s. 

Fhamciscxa TiLLOSA. The plant has much the appearance of Sully a hetero- 
phylla, with a broader leaf. It is a climbing plant. Not yet bloomed with 
Messrs. Loddiges's. • 

GAftOKNXA AMJSNA. A Very neat bushy plant with small leaves. Not yet 
bloomed with Messrs* Loddiges’s. 

IxoRA ALBA. The foliage is very fine, like a thick-leaved Rhododendron* The 
flowers, it is said, are of a pure white, and is a very valuable addition to this fine 
flowering genus, making a beautiful contrast wiih^the scarlet and orange 
coloured kinds. ^ ^ 

IxoBA Twebdxa* The foliage is of the middle^ si m, a leaf being about two 
inches long. It forms a very neat dwarf bush. Neither of the above were in 
bloom, ana, we understood, had not yet flowered with Messrs. Loddiges^. 

EcHtTES Gxbsoni. The foliage has much the appearance of the well-known 
old stove plant Jasminium Sambac. It is stated tnat it is a very fine species*' 
of this interesting genus. At Messrs* Loddiges’s* 
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^IIUNSFBLSIA violAceL Tlie plant lias a noble appearancp^ i^ jeoiles 
ci^bt iuebes long and four broad. We were informed the ilowWs are said tp be 
i/bty beautiful, but it has not yet bloomed at Messrs. Loddiges’s. ' ^ 

EPAcais CORUSGANS. A ve?y pretty flowering species, in bloom at lli^eis^s. 
Low’s Nursery, Upper Clapton. The tube is near an inch long, of a beapitiful 
carmine-pink, with the end white. It deserves a place in every greenliiousel 

^TATIOE PUATYPHYLLA. At Mr. Low’s. It IB the finest of the tribe we hdve 
yet seen, The flowers are produced in large panicles, and each blossom is three 
times the size of any other bloomed in this country. 


PART III. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTEL 1 1 G E NCE. 

QUERIES. 

On Stacie Tulips. — It would oblige several old southern Tulip. growers,. if, in 
your next number of the Cabinet, you would be so kind as ^ ^^plain whaLMr. 
Slater, in his descriptive catalogue of Tulips, means by the terrii ** a good ^pr fine 
stage flower.” Perhaps Mr. S. may laugh at our ignorance ; had it been, applied 
to an Auricula, Carnation, &c., we should have understood it, but never 
seen Tulips grown in pots, or in any way by which they could be removed to a 
stage during the blooming season, we are quite at a loss to know what he m^kns. 

October 3, 1 843. K»nT, ' 

[There are many Tulips grown whose flowers arc ornamental, but which -do 
not possess acceptable properties for exhibiting at a show in competition /with 
others, and we doubt not but Mr. Slater means the flowers deemed fit to cpm|>ete 
with those usually placed on a stage. It has no reference to mode of gvowmg, 
,a8 the flowers exhibited are always cut specimens. — C onouctou.] 


On tub impubgnation ov Pelaucjoniums.— Having tried the experiment of 
impregnating Pelargoniums according to the method laid down in the Flori- 
CULTURAL Cabinet for the month of August last, I am glad to say I have been 
(in a limited measure) successful in obtaining seeds from a few plants out of the 
many which were acted upon, although the flowers of the respective plants were 
all in the same state of expansion, that is to say, full bloom; the anthem of- all 
were alike full of ripe ferina, and the stigma of every one of tliem presented a 
cloven or horn-like appearance, which I conceived to be in a proper state, between 
which the impregnating dust was freely deposited, and the anthers used for 
impregnating every single flower were six in number. Now an old snbscrlber 
and a constant reader of the Cabinet wishes to be informed how this difletcnce 
is to be accounted for, tliat some Pelargoniums can be impregnated and 6|hers 
not. 1 s^U foel ol^liged by^ being informed how those cSin Tbe distlngoii^d 
which cannot be fructified, so that a useless appUcutidn of the farlnh outfitted 
ftom choice 'flowers may not be' applied in vain \ / 

^ Nowmfiiatte. 

Z 
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^ 0« A liisT aiac OF raH n^t Ros«s‘ iw tA^H CLAss.-^t*!!# ««m<w aow';i^ 
liroaebiog for plantirig Rosei, a N«w Sttbscribor vriU be toUbh ob%<id W a list 
of six of atkt 1)081 la each da** hemg givtm' lo the October or Noyeiiiber Number 
bf the;C^iNKT. . ; ''i-/'.'- 

[Mr, Rivers has givoa ns the fbUowiog list.— CoNBuC'roitij ; " 

f . Roses. — The prooiiueai chvacier of which is larjje 4>^n^ulouS 

dowers, very fragrant : — 

De Nancy, brilliant rose, large. 

Due de Choiseul Ponctue, bright Rose, mottled, beautiful. 

Superb striped Unique, white striped with pink. 

Spotted, carmine, spotted white, beautiful. 

Kachel, rose, very large and perfect. 

Triomphe d* Abbeville, light vivid crimson. 

Moss Roses : — 

Blush, very line and distinct. 

Celina, brilliant crimson, shining leaves, largo, superb. 

Eclatante, brilliant rose, very robust. 

French Crimson, bright rose, double and distinct. 

Malvina, lilac rose, fine and distinct. 

Unique de Provence, pure white, blooming in large clusters. 

FiiBNCii Roses : — 

Aurelie Lamare, bright rose perfect. 

Boula de Nunteuil, crimsou^purplc, very large, superb. 

Colunimella, deep rose, margined blush, beautiful. 

Graudissima, briiliaut, crimson, superb. 

Kean, scarlet, “perfect, splendid. 

Oracle du Siecle^ crimson, superb. 

French Roses, Flowers varikoateu:— 

Fornarina, deep rose marbled with white. 

Modeste Guerin, bright rose mottled with white, superb. 

New Village Maid, red striped with pure white. 

(Killets Parfait, nearly white, finely striped with rose and bright red, beau* 
tifbl. 

Supefl) Marbled, violet-purple, marbled, variable. 

Tricolor d’Orleaus, red, white stripes. 

j., UvBRiD Provence Roses : — 

, Blanche Fleur, French white, perfect, beautiful* 

Emepnee, pale lemon, perfect. 

Rhehanteresse, deep rose, perfect, superb. 

Laura, rosy-blusb, perfect, superb. 

La Volupte, deep rose, perfect, superb. 

La Ville de Loudres, bright rose, large, perfect. 

Hybrid China Roses : — 

Chalrles Foucquir, cherry >red, superb 

i^henedole, light vivid crimson, large, very beautiful. 

Countess de Lanepede, silvery pale blush, perfect, superb. 

Decandolle, briiliaut crimson, scarlet, su|)erb. 

Hypocrate, brilliant rose, perfect. 

Tviumphe de Laqueue, lilac rose with red centre, perfect, beautiful. 

( fo be coniinuetl.) 


On Ettp'HAUXDiuM Guanulfloruai.— I saw tlfs qther day, in a botanic 
garden.^ a fine specimen of a plant to me quite new, but appareidly hardyi and 
mii^ rcsambling CUckie puldieila. The name on the label was EricUa- 
ridinm graudidorum.*’ Can any of your correspondents tell me its place in the 
natural system of botany, country, date of introduction, whether an annual or 
l>ereiinial, and general culture — ^in a word, all about it.'* 


Gladiolus. 
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^ On^ < THE awsT FucH»iAf<)-rB^|^i» tii© E^Eion jesses ovar for qh aHiir 

l’^eksiAfi5^I^^ul<l lia |;)E<^ rf «oiEe one of your numarou* readore woiii4 gi^e tbn 
names I a doEfin of the beat varieties that will answer tu the following s>ro» 
l^erties, which I believe is the criterion of a good Fuchsia. The flower, of 
whatever ^tour, should be clear and distinct, with the corolla and sepals of a 
different shade, which latter with the tube should be of good substance through- 
out, sepals long, expanding freely, so a| to expose the corolla, the petals of 
which ought to be round, with the pistil and stamens long, ' 

Cornwall, C. W, F* 


On Ervtiiroi.kva conspicua.— In consequence of seeing three articles in your 
valuable Magazine upon the subject of the Erythrolena conspicua, 1 last spring 
year procured some seed, and raised several plants in a hot- bed, which (after 
following the usual routine) I planted out where they were finally to remain in 
the autumn. During the winter I lost most of them, more, 1 believe, from the 
ravages of slugs than from the cold ; three, however, remained, and have grown 
up tall, about four feet high, and have blossomed, and are now in blossom ; but 
in this 1 am much disappointed, and wish to know whether the cabse of it rests 
with the plant or season. In the first instance the plant, evidently of the thistle 
tribe, grew with a long stem and few alternate leaves, and had to be supported 
with a stake, which, with the scanty foliage, gives a stiff' and formal api>earance. 
Secondly, the blossom, which resembles the thistles, never expands.’ After 
having first thro\^n forth an imbricated green calyx, with scarlet closed petfcis, 
from the mouth of this proceeds what 1 believe in svmganecious plants are called 
florets; but they have never expanded, and, though each plant has half a dozen 
or more flowers, I must say they have very little beauty. Will you have the 
kindness to let me know if the flowers never expand more than this. 1 should 
mention the flowers all die away after having made tlujf progresp. I ajso wish 
to know whether the plant is now to be thrown away, or whether it may bloom 
another year, , , ^ 

Your three correspondents, B., Liverpool,, page 19.3, yol. iji., Scarlet LjJijitlc, 
p, 29, voi. v., and Mr. Joseph Plant, Cheadle, Stnffbrdsbire, all speak pf jt as a 
))lant well worth cultivation ; but in my own case, except that the flowers are a 
tine scarlet, I think a common thistle far handsomer. 1 also observe Mr, Plant 
talks of a profusion of jellow blessoms, which disagrees from your other |f wo 
corresiwndeuts and my own experience. I should feel much obliged if you would 
invite one of your correspondents to renew the subject. There was no seed of 
the Erythrolenu conspicua to be obtained from the London f eedsmen this sprihg. 

Herts. H* K. 

P.S. The plant is grown in rich garden soil. 


On ci-osRi.v-ai.Azr.D Casks in which to grow' Plants.— -It would greatly 
oblige me and many more of your readers of the Cahinkt if we were informed 
of the shape that the cases of Mr. Word's aie ; or, perhaps, Mr. Clericus wxHild 
not think it a trouble to do so, as he has seen so many, and has promised to give 
us some further' account of them. 1 should like to know the depth of the soil in the 
bottom, and whether the case is made of wood or not, and the shape of the roof, 
the size of the doors, and the size of the glass, and whether it is made of lead, or 
what else. A Constant Rbaobu. 


On a blue Hvbbanoea bortensis. — A subscriber of many years standing 
wishes to know what cultivation is requisite to change the colour ol the Uydrehgea 
from pink to bine. The writer has tried many of the plans that have been re- 
commended, bnt never yet with fludeess. 
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' ; REMASiCS. ; ' 

PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Loni>on Hojitjci; ltubajl Society, BBaBNT-STREET.---SepUA,r^Srom 
Veitch and Spn, of Exeter, were beautiful cut a^cimena of Echini spteudens, 
and a jpecies of AlJamanda, said |o be jg^randidora, but appearmg to fae only 
cathartica; also a beautiful little plant of a Verticordia, for which a certificate 
was awarded. Mr. Henderson, of Pine Apple-place, exhibited a plant of Stan- 
hopea Wardii, bearing a fine spike of its beautifully spotted flowers ; also a new 
species of Achimenes, which sprung up spontaneously among the roots of a mass 
of Orchidaceee, which was purchased from Mr. Skinner last year, and having, in 
its habit of growth and ^appearance of foliage, a marked resemblance to A. pe- 
dunculata, but distinctly different in the flower, which is of a violet>rose colour, 
with a dingy yellow throat, closely dotted with small brown spots j the flowers also 
are rather larger than those of the last-mentioned variety ; although it is not so 
handsome as some of the others, yet it evidently possesses considerable merit ; 
for this a Silver Knightian was awarded. From Mr. J. Robtertson, gardener to 
Mrs. Lawrence, were beautiful plants of Catasetum Russellianum, Oucidium 
roicrochilum, Maxillaria Deppei, and Stanhopea graveolens, having a remarkably 
fine spike of its pretty yellow flowers; also splendid plants of Lilium lancifolium 
album, speciosum, and lancifolium rubrtim ; the latter about six feet in height, 
and bearing fifteen fully expanded blooms. This plant was stated by Mr. Robert- 
son to have been presented to Mrs. Lawrence some time ago by Baron Hugel, 
and is perhaps the only plant of the kind in the country : a silver Knightian was 
awarded for the Stauhopea and L. lancifolium rubrum. Mr. H. Groom, of 
Clapham Rise, also exhibited a collection of Lilium lancifolium album, and 
lancifolium roseum, particularly well-grown specimens, varying from five feet to 
five feet, and a-half in height, and producing seven and eight stems from each 
pot, literally covered with beautiful white and pink flowers. They had been 
grown in a span- roofed house, about 21 feet long by 18 feet in breadth, on a 
bpiiaontal stage : a Knightian Medal was awarded for them. From S. Rucker, 
Esq., was a fine plant of a most beautiful new variety of Miltonia Candida, and 
a cut flpwer of Govenia sp., very curious, and rather handsome : a Banksian 
Medal was awarded for the Miltonia Candida. Mr. Trenfield, of Lee, sent some 
sepdling Verbenas and a hybrid Gloxinia, with light pink flowers. Mr. Pawley 
exhibited cut flowers of two new seedling Fuchsias. From the gardens of the 
Society were plants of Peristerla Barkeri, with its fine peudulons scape of yellow 
flowers; Eolbophyllum Carey anum, Achimeues coccinea and longiflora, Babiug- 
tonia camphorosinse, an evce^dingly pretty plant, bearing on its fine drooping 
branches a multitude of its small white flowers. This plant was imported a few 
years ago from Swan River ; also Fuchsia sauguinea, Statice mucronata, and 
cut fiowrers of Lupinus semperfloreus, sent by Mr. Hartweg, particularly remark- 
able on account of its forming a large bush, densely covered with flowers, during 
the whole year, in its native country, Peru. 

Hoimct?LTUBAL Society. Oct. 17. — From Mr. Robertson, gardener to Mrs. 
Lawrence, were Erica hyemalis, and Solandra, tiie former richly covered with 
flowers ; a fine specimen of Zygopetalum rostratum, with large white labellum, 
striped with purple, making a good contrast with the darker upper petalj^. Plants 
of the carious Polvstachya maerantha, and Saccolobium denticulatum, the latter 
growing on a block of wood, and having a fine healthy dark green foliage, and a 
cluster of small white-fringed flowers. From the same collection were Oocidium 
ciliatum and Suttoni ; the latter with a spike of bright i$|elldw blossoms; Galeandra 
Baueri, ttrhich has kept blooming since the middle oilAugust ; Tetranema mexi- 
canum, very useful, on account of its blooming at this setison of the jrear, when 
flowers are so desirable ; and Hippeastrum aulicum, with large dark red flowers ; 
and a large specimen of Sedum Sieboldii, a pretty plant, with drooping branches, 
which terminate in fme massed of flowers. A Banksian medal was awarded for 
Erica Solandra, Zygopetalum rostratum, Saccolabium denticulatum, and Tetra- 
nema mexicanum. Messrs. Lucombe and Co«> of Exeter, sent an excellent plant 
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of Cymbidium ^iganteum ; this, a aaii?a of tbe Hast Indie^^ with Urge fiowersi 
striped with a tawny brown, and said to be very fragrant, is supposed tp be the 
first specimen of the species that has been seen in fiower in this country ; a^ong 
with it was a long yellow-flowered Lobelia, of no beauty. A Banksian med^ 
was awarded for the former. From the Rev. G. R. Rashleigh was an AnthOcercis, 
having a taU panicle of small yellow star-like flowers, striped with brown; it did 
not possess beauty enough to render it worthy of cultivation ; its seeds had been 
sent to Mr. Rashleigh from Swan River. Mr. J. W. Dawson sent a well-grown 
plant of Erica Banksii, with beautiful dark-green foliage, long greenish white 
corolla, and dark-brown stamens; for tliis a certificate was awarded, From 
Messrs. Veitch and Son, of Exeter, was a shrivelled specimen of Dolicbos pur- 
pureas ; it had arrived in bad condition, owing to its being packed in dry cotton, 
which in that state absorbs all the moisture of leaves and fiowers. The best way 
of transmitting specimens of cut plants to a distance, is to wrap them up in damp 
coarse brown paper, which will preserve their beauty for a considerable length of 
time ; or if cotton is used, it should at all events be well damped and separated 
from the plants by folds of paper. The plant from which this specimen was cut, 
is said to have been only a few months old, and not more than two feet high, with 
no fewer than ten spikes of bloom, besides the one that was sent. Mr. Scott, gar- 
dener to Sir G. Staunton, Bart., sent fruit of the purple Guava, Psidium Catley- 
anum, from a plant which has produced fruit in abundance since .fune ; also fruit 
of the Passiflora quandrangidaris, which measured nine inches long by five inches 
and a half in diameter, and weighed thiee pounds; together with fruit of the 
Akee tree, Blighia sapida, and ot' the Laurel-leaved Granadilla, or Water Lemon 
— the Pomrae de Liane of the French. This plant is a native of the W est Indies, 
and not very frequently seen iii this country ; the pulp, which is inclosed within 
a very pretty orange-coloured rind, marked with green spots, is what is eatable ; 
it is rather acid to the taste, and agreeable in hot countries. A certificate was 
awarded for the Blighia sapida. From Mr. Oslxirn, of Fulham, was a cut spe- 
cimen from North America of Shepherdia argentea, covered with clusters of 
pretty dark red berries, like those of the Pyracantha, which were said to have 
arrived to only about one-third their usual sirx* when ripe. The tree from which 
this specimen was taken is stated to be twenty-five feet high, and about the same 
in breadth, quite covered with fruit ; it never bears fruit in tliis country, because 
all the plants here are male. When the females shall have been procured from 
North America, they will be most valuable hardy shrubs. From the gardens of 
the Society were plants of Fuchsia Chandlerii and lacemiflora, a species of Ces- 
trum that bad been imported from Guatemala by Mr. Skinner, with dark green 
foliage and bright orange flowers, and a very pretty autumn plant; also the 
beautiful Miltonia Candida and Oncidium sanguineum, with the following plants, 
viz., Fabiana imbricata, Mahernia incisa, Phyllocladus asplenifolius, , Berberis 
actinacantha, and Fuchsia globosa, w'hich were placed in Brown’s patent puts 
about the beginning of June, and were fully exposed to the sun, along with other 
plants in the coraracn jtots. These were growing beautifully, the foliage was 
perfectly green and healthy, and the plants had never lost a leaf. The great 
advantage in the double pots is, that plants placed in them in very hot weather, 
and exposed to the sun, only require watering, on an average, once, where those 
in the common pots require it three times ; there must not, however, be any 
water admitted into the cavity in the side of the pots, as from their porous nature 
the water passes through and keeps the soil too damp. They seem to answer 
for all kinds of plants very well, but require more drainage than the common pot, 
in order to guard against excess of moisture. 

On Salvia patens. — When Salvia patens is planted in light soil on a dry sub- 
soil, and the surface covered over at the approach of winter with four inches 
thick of dry leaves, having a sprinkling of soil spread over the sanie to prdteritit 
their being blown away, the roots of the Salvia will be preserved uiuujured 
through venter, and push numerously the following spring, 1 find it is the 
humidity and changeableness that destroys the roots, not the cold. This is the 
case with many other similar plants. 

Chiswick. A Practical Garobnck. 
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BUKO b|<3|ipkb,^I Wft« looeH pl«a8e4^l%4]^ 
of A correspondent who tinned himself Pelargomujn/^b iKejUat iniH^r of 
the Cabikat, respecting the figuring of that beautiful plant oftene^, than a,i 
present j by so doing f have no doubt there would be tnahy tnote 
Geraniums than there are now, for howex^er alliuing, and peli^aps aedita^ 
descriptions otherwise given may be, it fdls very far short of the figure the 
same flower, if the flower is flrst*ratei for ihstance, who cOutd do justice by 
description to the Queen of Fairies, or the Wonder, represented in the f loti- 
cultural Magazine for November, 1841, or to the Princess Royal, Gloiy of the 
W^est, and Stinrise, the figures of which are given in the number of the Cabinet 
for November, 184*2, and again, ThurtelPs Pluto, in your last. I think great 
praise is due to ** Pelargonium ” for bringing the subject before the public, but 
I differ with him in the mode of covering the additional expense, In my 
opinion, if the figures of the best sorts are brought forward from time to time, 
with a few hints as to their culture, &c., a double number might he charged for, 
and I feel quite confident your subscribers would be gratified, I am sure I should 
1)6, although but a working man. 

Crayford, in Kent« Tiios. Middleton. 

[We are nK>st aniciona to serve our respected correspondent and all other 
friends satisfactorily, and we thank them for any hint ns to how we can best do 

BO.— CONDU^'OW.] 


Hydrangea. — A fact has come to my knoxvledge which may be useful to the 
Ipvers^of blue Hydrangea, A lady, a friend of mine, removed some plants that 
had always showed puik blossoms from a foimer place of residence, and planted 
them in a bed of bog-earth. They immediately began to blow blue, and have 
continued to do so for the last three or four years— as fine a blue as the plant is 
capable of. On examining the bog-earth, I find that it is very fully charged 
with a yellow ochraceous matter, xvhich I suppose to be an oxide or a carbonate 
of iron (sand, a little day, and peat, forming the bulk of the mass). The springs 
which feed the peat-bog from xvhence the earth was taken are strongly impreg^ 
Bated w ith sulphuret of iron, from the pyritical iron ore of the country j a smell 
of sulphuretted hydrogen is sometimes to be perceived about them j and I have 
seen sulphur sublimed amongst the pcat-fiirf fires of the cottagers, who burn it. 
In the chemical changes whidi take place also amongst tlie bog where the xvater 
thrpwa doiwn its iron, I think it not improbable that the sulphuric acid unites 
itielf with a portion of the aluminous matter of the clay, and the plants may 
thus get Ilium in its nascent state. But, whether it be the superabundant oxide 
pfjipn, the sulphur, or the sulphuric acid, or the aluminous compound, the fact 
qf feixfiginons peat-bog being favourable to the blueing of Hydrangeas may be 
relied on. ^eihaps it may be right to mention, that the subsoil of the above- 
mentioned Hydrangea-beds is of a chalky nature, P. R. 


6i» PBOTECTiKG Hale-iia»dy PLANTS DURING WiNTER.— Many icadcrs of 
your Cabinet, who, like myself, have not a house to winter half-hardy plants, 
will be glad to hear that my experience for several years enables me to lecom- 
mend the following mode of protecting them. As late as possible, but before 
endangered by frosty nights, Scarlet Geraniums, Lobelias, and the more tender 
vmrietiei of Fuchsia, may be preserved in a dry cellar, if taken up entire, ai^ 
th^r roots covered witn road or other sand, either singly or many together, in 
bpxes, pots, or pan^ Tubers^of Salvia patens, Commelina coslestia. Marvel of 
Pot, and Lychnis tnltrens, will also do well ^ ith th|; same treatment, pro- 
ibf land he preyiously 4r^d. Hoping that th|B ^ample of announcing 
fw j^ benefit of oibOTi wUl be imitated by many whpse 'necessity prompts ex- 
percent, lenbs^^i^ myself, . ^ , S.S, 
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This fulbwiflfg best Chrysanthemums, Ddi^aaber 

Number of liiirt volume 

Aehmet crimson purple. 

A^e{UUte--~XellQiv« fine double expanded flower, 
beauty r-i-V^y light blush or lilac, flower expanded. 

Cunductor-— Yellowish-ocaage, tauuoculus form. 

Curled Lilac— Very beautiful lilac. 

Champion — ^^Lemun colour, petals recurved, flower full. 

Campestrina — Dark crimson, incurved, very double and regular, , 

Chaucellor— Centre of flower lemon, edged with pink, very large, quilled. 
Diana— White, outer edge tinged with rose, petals incurved. 

Defiance — White, petals incurved. 

Eclipse— Superb white, double. 

Elegans—D^p rosy-lilac, incurved \)etal3. 

Empress— Pinkish-lilac, long, flat, expanded petals. 

Enchantress — Fine creamy white. 

Flechier — Beautiful crimson purple. 

Grand Napoleon — Dark crimson, velvety, full, and well formed. 

Goliath— Light sulphur, or lemon colour, incurved [leftals, very large. 

General Foy — Shaded and mottled purple. 

Insigue— Whitish, back of petals purplish lilac, petals broad, incurved* 

King— -Pink, petals incurved, flower full, and well formed. 

Marquis— Fine pale rose, very double. 

Maria — Bright red, broad expanded petals. 

Ne plus ultra — Cream y-wliite, petals beautifully incurved, forming a full double 
flower. 

Perfection — Pinkish blush, petals incurved. 

princess Maria — Light pink, very double, ranunculus form. 

Prince de Beueveute — Pretty pale pink. 

Sultana— Dark crimson, fine. 

Striatum — Pinkish, petals iucuived. 

Starry Purple — Singular and pretty. ^ 

Two-coloured Incurved— Ked and orange. 

Vesta — 'White, tinted ^YitU lilac, petals broad, flower large and full. 


To Blooh this BnoouANsia suavkoi.ens, (Datuuea AUBoaRA, formerly) vvmiriR 
tHB Pj.ANT IS siiAm.. Cuttings put in in February soon strike root, it cttt 
through close under a joint, &c. ; when rooted pot them singly into h Haufly 
loam in small pots, and keep them in warmish light situation in the greenhotis^. 
As soon as the pots are filled with roots, shift them into pots ten incHts bi 
diameter, having the soil of a turfy rough nature, with broken stones Internitxed. 
Water liberally. When the roots have began to mat at the side of the pot, so as 
to make a firm ball, the plant must be taken out of the pot, and three inches be 
pared off the ball all around, then repot in the same put taken out of. Some- 
times a repetition of paring is required. By this process plants at two or three 
feet high may be caused to bloom beautifully. 


lloT-WAtiiti Aviuuatus. — Your correspondent, Mr. Beaton, in a recent number 
of the " Gardeners* Chronicle,” remarks that he likes Mr. Corbett’s open-trough 
system of heating with hot Water, but appears rather to doubt whether the 
vapour can be confined sufHclently for ripening fruit. We are able to answer 
any objection on this point, as we have this summer (not one in which the su|i*s 
rays have been too liberally distributed) witnessed several instatices in ivhieh! 
Pines and Grapes have been ripened in the highest perfection in houses Hieate^ 
solely by Mr. Corbett’s apparatus. The opinion in favour of thia method %Mch 
we expressed in an early number of your valuable paper, has most satisfactorily 
been confirmed in every place where this iqjparatus has been erocted.— 

Pi«cc, anal C<f>j Exeter Nursery » — Gartkners' Chronivle* 
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FLOKICULTURAL CALENDAR FOR NOVEMBER. 

All greenhouse plants should have a /i^^supply of air admitted, eicepi when 
it is frosty. The plants should not be watered in the evening, but in w early 
part of the day, so that the damps may be dried up before the house is closed, as 
they ue, during the night, prejudicial to the plamts* The soil in the pots should 
frequei^ly ^e ,ioosl!eoe|l at the suri^cp td iti| fot^r^la^iAqi 

compact state, 'f he plants must riot be watered Welhei^. Xhidintl gratissnna 
is the huGst ornament for the greenhouse and conservatory, now and through the 
winter. 

The plants of the Cactus that have been kept in the open air during the 
summer may be brought to bloom successively by taking such as are desired to 
bloom immediately into the heat of a forcing pine-house. Other i)lant8, to 
bloom afterwards, should be kept in a greenhouse protected from the frost. 

Plants of tiie Calceolaria that have been grown in the open borders during the 
summer months, and now taken up and potted, should be kept in a cool frame, 
or cool part of tlie greenhouse, being careful not to give too much water; just 
sufficient to keep the soil moist will only be necessary. Offsets will be found 
rooted ; take them off>nd pot them. 

Dutch bulbs, &c., itia^ be successfully planted this month. See articles oli 
bc'jt modes of the culture of each, in former numbers of the Cabinet. Many 
persons who take a delight in growing some showy Hyacinths or other bulbous 
plants for adorning a room window, &c,, in winter or early in spring, have been 
frequently disappointed by the abortiveness of some and weakness of others* 
This principally arises from the inability of the plant to develop itself with a 
rapidity equal to the quantity of moishirc it imbibes on account of its upper 
surface being acted upon too immediately by the atmosphere, &c. ; hence arises 
the necessity cbveriug the bulb. That such is a fact is evidenced by the 
admirable and certain success of nearly every bulb, especially Hyacinths, that is 
covered with about six inches of old spent bark. This or some similar light 
rpatcrial should ^l>vays be used. .Even bulbs intended to bloom in glasses we 
prefer starting in the old bark, arid then transferring them to the glasses when 
the shouts are about two inches, long. Where such covering is not adopted, it 
is, of , advantage to have tlie pots or glasses kept in a dark place till the shoots 
are hvo or three iriches Idng. 

iPlatkts of some of the Chrysanthemunis that are grown in pots and taken into 
tjie .greenhouse will be found to have pushed a number of suckers. If the offsets 

for the increase of the kind, it is advisable to pinch off the tops, so 
an te.^royent their exhausting the plant to the weakening of the flower. If the 
iower-buus are thinned out freedy it conduces to the increased size of those left. 
If the offsets are not wanted, it is b^t to puU np the suckers entire. Attention 
wUl Ije required to watering, as the roots absorb much if given: give manure 
#ater riccasionally. If the plant is allowed' to wither, it checks the flowers, 
whether in bud or expanded. So much do we admire this ^ndsome genus of 
flowers, t^t we are fully persuaded their beautiful blossoms,' exiiibited iri form 
arid crilout, will most amply repay for any labour Uiat may ^ bestowed on the 
plants. 

Dahlia seed is best retained in the heads as grown, sprekd singly where they 
will not be liable to mould, and kept in a dry but not, too botr.a situation ; being 
thjtt kept in the chaff, the small seeds will not shrivel, but be kept plump. The 
roots must he dried liJc// before being put awiiy, or will be liable f 6 rot. 

Fuchsias and greenhouse plants, intended to be inured to the open aif, will 
require to Have protection at the roots, and probably, for the first winter, over 
the tops top, by iiwze. branches, canvass, wicker-baskets, §c. 

Tabers of Comn&elUhas,’' arid tridbs OfTi^ridiaeJ kij^alifbe taken, up and pre- 
served dry through^|i^}ei;, ^ "" 

$hrubs, deciduous or 'eVergicfe), %ay' 'h(^ be successfully planted. If in 

Herbaceous border plants may ^iU be diyidedi' atul'ri^-piririted. 

Rose^ Fdrsian np^y. be gently forwarded, if 

required for bloom by Christmas. Straw or reed hurdles ought now to be pre- 
pared for covering frames, &c*, in the depth of winter* 
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FLORICULTURAL CABWET, 

DECEMBER 1st. 1843. 


PART I. 

EM B ELLI S H M E NTS. 

ARTICLE I. 

1. ACHIMENES HIRSUTA. HAIRY ACHIMENES. 

Gesnrueace.4s. Diuynamia Anoiospermia. 

This is another interesting and valuable acquisition to the lovely 
family of Achimencs, and deserve?, like the others, to be grown in 
every collection. The habit of the plant is somewhat in the way of 
A. pedunculata. The flowers are much larger than those of the 
latter named species, and the plant blooms very freely. The plant 
we saw exhibited on 5th September last, was a beautiful specimen, 
and continued so up to the end of October, when we last saw it in 
the collection of Mr. Henderson, of the Pine- Apple Place Nurseryj 
Edgeware-road, London. 

It sprang up spontaneously among the roots of a mass of Orchi- 
dacese from Guatemala, which Mr. Henderson recently purchased of 
Mr. Skinner. When we saw it, plants were offered at a guinea each« 
It thrives with the same kind of treatment as A.longifloTa,rosea, 
and ought to be a companion for them wherever practicable. 

2. OWXINIA DIGITALIFLORA. FOX-GLOVE FLOWKREa 

GbSNEHKACEAC. DiDYMAMIA AMOlOaVJtHlltA* 

Last month we figured a very neat and handsome Gioxtnia raised 
in this country ; wc now give one of South* American, or Mexican 

VoL XI. No. 130, 2 X 
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origio^ which was flowcriiig .fteply ta collection Of Mr* Knight, 
Nurseryman, of King’s Bead, Ct^^a, London, when we visited that 
place the past sttimner, Its bCahliful ffowers, produced in vast pro- 
fusio^ fcquhntioi^ ^d.it in 

article n. 

REMARKS ON BLUE-FLOWERED HYDRANGFwAS, AND ON 
SALVIA PATENS. 

BY E. C.f OF CHEL&ISFOBD, IN ESSEX. 

On looking over your November Number, I see two inquiries re- 
specting the manner of growing Blue Hydrangeas, and though unable 
personally to afford the information desired, I would state that the 
largest and handsomest Blue Hydrangeas I have ever seen were those 
I met with in September last, in front of a pretty cottage in the midst 
of that picturesque spot, “ Shanklin Chine,” in the Isle of Wight, 
where they were growing in the open air of a very large size, and 
covered with splendid bunches of deep blue flowers. I regret that I 
did not make particular inquiries as to the nature of the soil, &c. ; 
but from other appearances in various parts of the “ Chine,” I should 
think there is little doubt that the soil is a kind of bog earth, impreg- 
nated with sulphuret of iron, similar to that referred to by your cor- 
respondent “ P. R.,” at page 270 ; their great size is of course owing 
to the genial atmosphere of the locality, and the sheltered situation. 

I also saw other fine plants in different parts of the island, but prin- 
cipally blue. 

SALVU PATENS. 

At page 269 there is mention made of the winter treatment of this 
plant. My plan is, as soon as the stems are cut down by the frost to 
pot the roots and place them under the green -house stage during the 
winter, where they get just about enough water from the draining of 
the pots above to keep them moderately damp, ^gnd in the spring, 
when they begin to shoot, I turn tbeni out into |ie borders, where they 
flower abundantly through the summer. 



ON H£A.Tm^ ^91 

^ ■; " ■ ABTici^:m:'' '",':,i'5:,- 

V ON HEAgpii^Q A #&EINH0USE. , 

BY m/U WiLLtAH HOLMES, OB SKBUBiAKbI, E^RXKQyXELD, NBilXI CllBLMtFOBB, 

I« RBB£M« ■ • ' 

Having been a gubscriber to your valuable little Cabinet from its 
commencement, and having derived much useful information in pe- 
rusing its pages, I feel it a duty if that I can contribute my mite, 
be it ever so little, for the information of others in return for what in- 
formation 1 have thus gained. 1 allude to a system of heating a 
greenhouse. The question is often put — can you inform me of the 
best method of heating a greenhouse ? I will not pretend to give the 
inquirers the best, but, however, I think one of the best, having tried 
it in a new greenhouse this season, and it answers at present ray most 
sanguine expectations. 

It is, in the first place, one of Arnott’s stoves ; which, as it was 
placed in the old house, was the occasion of the plants burning at one 
end, and almost freezing at the other, in winter ; this is what I have 
endeavoured to remedy, and I think I have succeeded thus, I have 
placed the stove against the back wall, between the end face of the 
stage (the stage has two faces, the one to the front and the other to 
the end of the house,) and the end wall ; a pipe then runs under the 
stage the whole length of the house, and then is carried into the flue of 
one of the house chimnies ; upon this pipe is fixed a copper trough, 
which is filled with water, and also a cistern placed upon the stove, 
which is also filled with water, and this water, upon the firO being 
lighted, very soon boils, this causes a good deal of steam, which 
counteracts the dry heat off the pipe, and gives a humid atmo- 
sphere, which I find highly beneficial to the plants ; any degree of 
heat may be obtained, at least so it appears at present, for the tem- 
perature of the house rose eight degrees in the space of half an hour ; 
this IS a desideratum upon a sharp frosty night 

Should this brief account he of any service, upon a more lengthened 
trial, I will forward you Uie results more in detail. 

[We shall feel additionally obliged by the favour of the remarks,’— t 
Conductor.] 
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SWer^i. articles having already appeared' 111 the fcABiAET'iJh ^the 
cultivation of the above flower, the following remarks are (ifter^d with 
a view of^ combining its properties, in order that all florists may be 
unanimous in their opinions regarding it. 

It is generally understood that northern and southern florists are 
at issue on the properties requisite to constitute a first-rate variety of 
this pairticuiar class of florists’ flowers ; the southern florists contend^ 
ing that the northern pinks are too thin of petal, as well as being 
below the standard in the size of bloom ; w’hilst, on the other hand, 
the nbriherh grower^ object to the southern pinks, on the ground that 
their form of petal is not good ; a diversity of colour in the lacing arid 
eye; irregularity of lacing, particularly on the guard leaves, where 
the lacing is qflbn of a lighter colour, besides a tendancy to break 
off afe’rriptiy in llie centre; and an almost invariable propensity to 
Hurst ' ' ‘ 

I am not so uncharitable as to suppose that a florist, whether 
iiorCiierri of 8cmtliefn,iVnot’coinpeteiit to decide the merits cif a flower 
when it 18 presented to him • but it is here where the differfehcc in 
opinion occurs, simply, because eacli entertains distinct ideas of per- 
j\h eminent writer on the propefties of florists* flowers, has, in a 
recent 'publication, established^ tke follbwing’^as a^fitidrird for this 
class iof flowers, — “That it should he circular risd like 
liail ; the petals should be fliick, broad, smooth at the edges wUhoiit 
hbteb or serrature ; they should be rfegiilarly disposed^ Sihd e^Ich'fbiv 
be smaller than that under it; the ground should" iiy’^ptrfe ^Kftie. 
The colour, whatever it may be, should 

petal, far enough outwards to show iii froHt fiiyoflflffle^etikVabbve it, 
and form a rich eye; and k narrow everilAbiri'Jor'k'triiie of this cblbtir 
should appear inside the white edge^ which shb^d be just tlie sbme 
width outside the lacing aS the l^ing ils^^^ fend even. There 
should he hb breai of vacancy Ih' thd llkjlhgj fe bf 

the petal as well as the laiteg‘'bbyhi' 4b be ‘#bll’‘ defihfed,^' fbrithiiig a 
circulkf b(rfoufed fe*fehfl^efi(iFdfo‘’i^^^ ' ' ' 




It is general]}' understood that the northern florists do not accede 
to this standard, as they ec^Lidtlr^atlf ^iiis not thoroughly laced to 
the edge of each petal useleaa/audaiK^h lU^e invariably discarded from 
their shows, as possessing a fat^ defect termed feather edged.” 

I must candidly admit,, that several of the northern varieties have 
pre;eininepce in shape of petal, and regularity and boldness of lacing, 
over the southern ones. I saw several blooms the last season, and 
their superiority in this respect w'as evident ; the petals being large, 
fine and well shaped, with edges free from notch or serrature, and 
regularly laced, and had besides beautiful centres or eyes. As a com- 
parison to the above, “ Wakeling’s Florist’s and Aniateur’s Guide,** 
gives a portrait of a pink called “ Norman's Henry,” which, in my 
opinion, is nothing more than a confused mass of petals, void, of form 
or of any other good quality ; and yet this flower is styled a first-rate 
show variety. , , . , . 

I do not wish to be understood that I am commjending the northern 
flowers beyond their merits; yet I cannot bring myself to confess 
that two or three tiers of petals constitute, a. double flower 
must admit, that if they were possessed of more petals they would bp 
pU a florist could desire. ^ ^ , 

^ Qne (rf the, sou them pinks, a much pstcjeiped 
exhibited .at the metropolitan and npighbou^ing. exhibitions, carries 
wilh,H,. according to the preceding standard, a disqualifying defect, 
\et it is allowed to win : this flower is “ Garrett’s Alpha.** Tkp 

• i''- i »'Ma 

colour of its ccnjl,re and jtjip lacing being of different shades.^ 
further ^departure frpm „the standard laid down is displayed in 
“ Unsworth’^ Omega,’* a flower repeatedly noticed in winrung pans at 
the mptx;ppplit^U,e.^ljijfid^ which the shape of the interior pptafs 
ps^iqil^tep moye clo^ly Ul/p**”* ^ spades than any thing 

, ; Jt wotfj^ jbe ypy d^sirahl^, if some of the southern cultivators, 
Ibbjtt^ the large growers, would favour us, 

fiftOT the n^anuoir, QfjMry Harrw^^ a descriptive list of pinks, 
possessing the go^, pod spd steady lacing wifi, ch invariably exhibiis 
itsplf in “ Holipcs’s Corop^it^n,’* when , in a healj^y ^tate; 

<thCi name, of .such, flpj^w ^,??pPFiW^ sfiape of ^ half, a 

>«!!, v,l; ii’.. .1,1J 

I have at sevei^i tlte jSOtit^ 
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IbR exception of Coronation, the flower above noticed, have never been 
able to obtain a prize at a Midland or Northern Exhibition with them, 
which etrengthene the suppoeition that that flower approximatea to a 
standard which would, in all probability, meet the views of the northern 
and southern growers. 

A Midland County, November 17, 1843. 


PART II. 

I,IST OF NEW AND RARE PLANTS. 

AcROPayu^vM verticillatum. Whorl-leaved. (Hot. Mapj. 4050.) Cunoni- 
acese. Decandria Monogynia. Mr. Allan Cunningham discovered this plant 
crowing upon the blu^ mountains of New Holland. It is a neat shrubby green- 
house plant, growing about two feet high ; branching, the ends of which are of 
a red-purple colour. The flowers are produced numerously in dense whorls of a 
greeniHh-Avhite, with numerous yellow anthers, appearing similar to those of 
small Hypericums (St. John’s Wort), and possess a very neat and interesting 
appearance. It blooms profusely during the spring months, and well deserves a 
place in the greenhouse, as a companion to several of the spring-flowered Acacias 
and Mimosas. 

Aeuides affine. Rose-coloured Air-plant. (Bot. Mag. 4049.) Orchidem. 
Gynandria Monandria. Discovered by Dr. Wallich on the mountains of Nepal, 
and sent to the Royal Gardens at Kew. The flowers are produced numerously 
on a pendant raceme six or eight inches long. Each blossom is about an inch 
across, of a purplish-rose colour, spotted with dark, and the lip having a streak 
of red up its middle. It is a graceful and pretty flowering plant, and blooms 
freely in spring. 

AtsTRiBMERiA LiNEATiFLORA. Lined-flowercd. (Bot. Reg. 58.) AmarylU- 
dacem. Hexandria Monogynia. Roots of this plant were sent from Peru by 
John Maclean, Esq., of Lima. It is one of the ^est of its class, and although 
eomewhat similar to A. Ligtu, pulcra, and pelegrina, it is very apparently dis- 
tinct. It is a greenhouse perennial, blooming very freely when grown in a com- 
post of loam and sandy-peat, givingit when in a growing state a free supply of 
water, and plenty of air. It requires an autumn rest, like the others, and 
to be repotted in January. The flowers are produced in coiyinbous heads of 
^ight or ^en together. Each blossom is about an inch and a Half across, the 
prevailing colour being a pretty pink. The two upper petals aro pink at the 
ends, the lower parts being white and yellow spotted with rod. The edges of 
the sepals and petals are lined with slight streaks verging to the edges. The 
sepals have a stripe of green up the middle of each. 

BoRONiA Fuazeri, (Bot. Mag. 4052.) We saw this plant in bloom at Messrs. 
Loddiges’s under the name Borouia Anemoni folia, and it has been figured by Mr. 
Paxton as sneh. It is a very neat and pretty flowering plant, branching much, 
and blooming freely. Each blossom \n about three-quarters of an inch across, of 
a rosy-ied colour. 

Dcvana lonoifoua. Long-leaved. (Bet, Reg, 59.) I^^nacardiacem. Pol^« 
gamia. Monmeia. A native of South America, wnicll; in ordinary winters will 
uve in the open air of this country. Seeds of it were reived by Mr. Low, of 
Clapton Nursery, frdm Buenos Ayres | a plant of it has grown freely and 
bloomed against an open wall in the London Horticultural Society's Garden. 

blossoms are very smaU, of a yellowish-white, produced numerously in dense 
clusters at the axils of the leaves. It is an evergreen shiruh. 
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Dknorobiuk Rvckbrii. Mr. Rueker’B. (Bot. 60.) Orchidaeee. 
Gynandria Manandria, It is supposed to have been discovered by ld[r. Cuming 
in the Philippine Islands. Kach blossom is near two inches across, of a rich 
nankeen yellow colour when expanded, but the outside is nearly white. The 
labellum is of a deep orange with a white edge, and having a band of brownish 
red round its inside, the outside being pink. They are very deliciously fragrant. 

Eleutheiiine anomala. Anomalous. (Bot. Reg. 57.) Iridacese. Mona- 
delphia Triandria. Its similarity to the West Indian Marica pHcata (Sisyrin- 
chiuin latifolium of Sweet, Hort. Brit.) renders it probable that the present plant 
has been imported from that country. It is a little dwarf plant, the flower stems 
rising about four or five inches high. Each blossom is about an inch across, 
white. 

Luxemburgia ciMOSA. Fringe-lcaved. (Bot. Mag. 4048.) Sauvagesiese. 
Monadelphia Polyandria. Mr.' Gardner discovered the plant growing on the 
Organ Mountains of Brazil, seeds of which were sent to the Royal Gardens at 
Kew, where and with Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, and Co., of Exeter Nursery, it 
has bloomed in the stove, the plant growing about four feet high, but in Brazil 
tea to twelve feet. It is a beautiful shrub. The flowers are produced in many 
dowered terminal racemes, subcoryrabose, having 30 or upwards of blossoms in 
each. A separate flower is about an inch and a quarter across, of a pure bright 
yellow colour. 

Pbtalidium barlbrioioes. Barlertadike, (Bot. Mag. 4053.) Acanthaceeo. 
Didynamia Angiospermia. (Synonym, Kuellia bracteata.) A native of the 
Indian Mountains, from whence it was sent to the Royal Botanic Gardens at 
Kew by Dr. Wallich. It requires to be grown in the hot^house, and there bboms 
very profusely. It is an upright shrub. The flowers are produced one, two, or 
three from the axils of the leaves on short footstalks. Kach bloHsom> between 
funnel shaped and campanulate, is about an inch and a half across, white 
having a streak of reddish hairs up the inside. It is a very ornamental plant. 

Dendhobium taurwum. Bull«headed. (Pax. Mag. Bot.) Orchidese. 
Gynandria Monandria. Mr. Cuming discovered it, and sent it from Manilla to 
Messrs. Loddiges’s, with whom it has recently bloomed. The flowers are pro- 
duced in noble drooping racemes at the ends of the stems. Kach flower is two 
inches across, of a yellowish green or cream colour, edged with lilac-purpb, 

Sir.ENE spBciosA. Showy Catchfly. (Pax. Mag.. Bot.) Silenacess. Decan* 
dria Trigynia. An evergreen herbaceous perennial plant, the flower stems 
rising about a foot high, hairy. The flowers are of a deep scarlet, very much 
like in all Tes];>ect8 to those of S. laciniata, and it requires the same mode 
of treatment, to be kept from excessive damp in winter in a cold pit, or an 
airy part of the greenhouse. It can be had at several of the principal nurseries 
now. 

Lilicm TESTAOBUAi. Pab'Ted. (Pax. Mag. Bot.) Liliaoese. Hexandria 
Monogynia. A native of Japan, in the way of L. Thunbergianum or aurantia* 
cum. It has bloomed with Mr. Mountjoy, of Ealing. It grows about three 
feet high, the blossoms are of a pale orange- red with darker spots. The flowers 
are drooping,' It is a very pretty species, requiring similar treatment tp li. 
speebsa, &c. 


PI.ANTS NOTICED IN BOTANICAL REGISTER, BUT NOT VIGUXBD. 

Maxillabia rvoosa. From Brazil. The flower scape is 3^ inches high. 
Sepals and petals purple. Labelium very dark purple, 

Crtttosanvs scrittcs. Orchidese. A Brazilian species. The flowers are 
very small, and are produced on small racemes, green with blood-coloured spots 
and lines* 

Cattlxya Aaemberqii. a Brazilian species. Flowerf very large^ of a fline 
iUaccobor. 
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PART III. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 

QUERIES. 

On PLANTING Khovodenorons. — A bout two years ago I planted a'large boiidei 
with Rhododendrons, formed of a compost which 1 considered very suitable, but 
they languished, a^ud tha leaves turned yellow. 1 have now prepared an entirely 
new composOhus :--~ohe-third heath-mould from a dry stony moor, ope: third 
fine light Ipam from a rich pasture, and the remainder equal parts of river saitd 
and vegetable mould, well prepared for at least half a year; and as the above 
failove' may hatvc at4seh’^otn latent moiiture, 1 propose placing id the botftom a 
stratum about six inches deep of broken brickbats and river sand, covered with 
, twigs of latch or othe|r wood ; but 1 should ei^teem it a great favour to huye the 
hbncfirof pur '6J^’di6n' (ir sug^8[f ions in your very next Number. 

he situdtioh' of'ihc border is partially shaded by trees from the meridian and 
hftetnW sud. and iliOtefore dde that 1 considered eligible. 

( A SUBBCHIBEK. 

, ^ijbpNtNa^TANnAnn TIukes. — A few directions in an early Number 

o^your OAB<iNnT on a successful strode of pruning the standard Roses will much 
oblige a young gardener und constant subscriber. 

Wiltshire. A. E. 

^ <[E«eey shoot of last year’s leioiod that remains must be shortened to ^hi^ or 
luurdttidii. V If not pruned in this (apparently) severe mannor the head will oooti 
be^onio Siniggling, tlie shoots weakly, and dowers small.’ Only os many 
*horte«f}d shoots must be left for blooiBtiiig as will kfep the head properly sup- 
plied without crowding, bearing in mtiid that each of the ihfeu tor four buds loft 
wiU , produce a shoot. Attention must also be paid to have the head equally ba- 
lanced. Where the head of a standard has been improperly tmated, aiMl in con- 
seqtie^pce the shoots of several years, now old wood, arc too .^ten^cd^ tlitJn cut 
the shoots of old wood back to within a few inclies of their origin, and so jbrm 
a ne# head. The portion of old #ood retamed will IHiith ^hoM^ whlch^ generally 
^#ilt bldbin the folinwing season; and if, in a seldom‘ceW, ^ey i/hoVild' tiol,'th^ 
ivill nbt fail to do so every subsequent one if ^roiieriy^ treai^d:*# Judilieus seVefe 
^ttmibg* is essential to secure satisfactory * hf < bfidottii A ’ ;the^ lio^^ and 

^nhtttiauy have a dressing of manure oh the shifaiee Of' tHe ba’'trashad lii 

Uy the raihs in Vrintev and spring.— C onoo'ctor.]' ‘ ■■■■>>>■ . 


, 0 ,« Arkott’s Stove,. &C fT~Wii| any of your correspppdents fayotiirypiurresders 
informipg Us hoyrHne answers for greenhbuSci ; also, what size 

h tank ahbuld he tp hold: Water sufficient tb gii'p out header tbp hours in a mo- 
' deiri^ely siaed' gVeehhbnse.'' 'V 

1 think Geraniums, if kept dry, and not excited intd^growtk in winter, will bear 
a lowei temperature than is generally sujpposed. Last night the thermometer 
jput^doms atppd at is^^pi,d^gr^be^w|rw tcu.A,w.,,auda small .Awiott* 

but amly,u^.thohH;V^ for 

m At ^past 

lit » peifec^tly well 





sJiHstleMi J ^and I h«<l'6«ir«raV^rH- 

iiiumi left ill t]ttt;fhd1isi’(tW’%i4rt hiCViiijyVferi;>p»^i^ 
fhera appears * 

of iwati*r, strf|#i)Ue<i!'fr6Yia 'l’iia>ifti<irnr^hi8 ks tliel'ais W<«ommdU ^tl^jcklicti 

‘ ill ftiitittr o^rtKe elBfett' -tteaf anything a^iiired to> 

from frost, i ftitiifi Servant.' plate li puil nf Water' 

ami tl»e reason given for the proceeding was, ** because the frost will go to the 
water.” In this, as in many other cases, the fact may be correctly observed, 
however absurd the reason or inferences; and I think it quite possible that my 
open tank of water, either by pf^v|!uti|tg^tbe atmosphere within the greenhouse 
from being deprived of all its moisture, or from some other and nnkiiowa causes, 
may baye preserved my Geraniums in a temperature four dcgfeCj^ bf^lQW^fia^zing, 
and when ice had formed in a pan of water left on the stage. Can an^ of your 
readers give us any information on the point, if so, an curly commuatcatiuu of 
it will oblige 

CornwAll) February 17, 1843. A. B» C. 


On Chaucoal. — H ow am I to use charcoal in'riiiiiihg 'it With' a cbihpost fo 
.rotiii? ■; . r''":’;: . 

[Break into small fragments about the sine. ef aliomvbe^n^-^dNoufiTtNuii.:] 

On WooDi.icE.— I have a small forcing-house heated, h’y 
pit to place plants in. lain troubled with woodliee;; 1 . 1 : 9 , .get 

them the easiest and most effectual way, so as nut 
several of my plants are rooted .J* 

[Put. a cold boiled potato into a small pot, and cover it loosely with moss; 
place this trap in the corner of tlie bed which the insects must frequent, A few 
of these traps would soon reduce their numbers iftl^y Wefeloekod-ib'eVej^'ikbrn- 
lugyaiid all the insects collected in them clestfoyed' ifi' beiilhi^waidrj^Cdh-: 

UUCTOll.] * 

: "■' " ■■■'■■■ '.)! ti 

On T«oi*jBoi;ritt Tulji 5 iis.*^Woiild j'oubo kind enough to favowt sTreiiihthai 
ananiier the bulb i of the Tropaeolum Jarraiti and triColorum are ttu )»k<><krte«l; 
two roots, otiW of each, were bought of a tHirscryman laid month, and the pots 
coutiiiniiig the roots arc |ilutig«d in a meloh frame, but neithur of them ^arestuitied 
as yet, ’althouglrthty hhve bvon tlrore full a month, ■ .r-ti { 

j)ocs the Gesnera Zebrina require much heat and w.iter, or not. Aa'anWw€r 
ill next month ? 8 OABtwsTwiil iiiuch oblige " ' .’> ■ ! 

Totne^s, Junel 7 . ' ^ A Twklye Montiis* SensenV^ 

[fbe iuberS'Of.Xxopmolum require rest ; if those ebtained bad not hud Ud\dy, 
they then, push vepy tardily » : we have had some which did not push uudesr six 
yfgi^s oir t^,o :monw - It; appetiwes occurs that tubera are .damaged at the 
crowijtf,ftpd.riqndofi^^alwrtive»^iw^ though for years keep sound yet caniiot push, 
irke Gesnera rilpes; well with ua in a warm gi'eeiihouse, but better, witlt a 

iiigher temperature. When it is growing it requires to he kept moist, nqt wet. 
— Conductor.] 

On Sowing Seki> oV; JPj^ntstkwon S,i»KCiosu»L-'-,I 3 ^ving., saved siped of. Pent- 
steihon speciosuin, wben an 4 , bow am. f to sp^y j|, ,^|d wbat irpqr^O tp tal^ wKb 
the young plants. A list too of some of the best km(}|B, wUh a;a parly rp|)l|r jyill 
oblige .T,;; , ■, , ,;/v? 

December 7 , 184 ^; ?. ; ■ ■,>;'* ir-,' ■ tiuctii 

[Sow the seed in a jybf; jhst cOyeri«|^ il' wiHf Kgbf fliiW kif^tei' 
in atodl ft-ame or greenhoibiei^ 'Keeirflte ^ 6 ^(rfa^e^«st Mist ; Whith imh 
’aro ifttbiiir enough j'tkkfe IhiPai* 'tmh' dllihW! 'and ilftb 

sixtywll pots, Wefl^ dfaMd;‘iba 
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MISC12IiI.AN«0US INTKLLI^»KCE. 


At plants are very liaUe to die olTi seedUifjgs should be raised every seasoUi The 
following are the best kinds « 


P. argutum, blue, 

P. ntropurpureum, dark purple. 

P. angustifolium, light purple. 

P. canipanulatum, reddish purple. 
P. cobsea, white tinned with purple, 
r. crassifolium, bluish-lilac, 

P. diffusum, purplish-blue. 

P. digitalis, white. 

P. gentianoides, reddish-purple. 

p. coccineum, scarlet. 

P. gland ulosum, light blue. 

P. glaberrimum, blue. 


P. grandidorumt purple. 

P, latifolium, white and purple. 

P. Mackayanum, purple, yellow, and 
white. 

P, Murray anum, scarlet. 

P. Ovatum, blue. 

P. procerum, blue and purple. 

P. pulchellum, bluish-hlac. 

P. speciosum, fine blue. 

P. Scouleri, purplish -lilac. 

P. venustum, purple. 


On the Pansy.— I n show Pansies is the pencilled eye or dark eye the most 
esteemed P 

Guernsey, January 1.3, 1843. A Subscribeh. 

[If the properties in all other respects be equab of course the other is a matter 
of taste. Generally, however^ preference is given to the dark eye, — Gon- 

nUCTOR.] 


On the Heartsease. — Will the secretary of the Bexley Heartsease Society 
have the kindness to explain what he means by the ** simple and compound 
flake” of a Heartsease or Pansy P see page 261, last Number. I can under- 
stand what the margin of a Pansy is, from having grown and admired such 
flowers as ** Thompson’s Eclipse I can also distinguish between simple and 
compound” interest; and I know full well what the flake of a Carnation is; 
but when this gentleman talks of the simple and compound flake ” of a Pansy, 
he is altogether out of my depth ; and if he will condescend to enlighten me in 
the January Number, he will no doubt confer an obligation on many new be- 
ginners, and particularly on your constant reader, 

November 14, 1843. Ignoramus. 


The Tulip. — I am very fond of the Tulip, and as good Bizarres are scarce in 
my locality, I will feel obliged if any amateur will give me a description of “ Sir 
Thomas Hammond,” as I see it catalogued at a high price, and imagine it must 
be good. I should also like to kno#^ by whom it was raised, or at least by whom 
it was broke from the breeder. Attention to this will much oblige 

Northumberland, November 20, 1843* Dutch Ponceau. 


New Polyanthuses. — Having just seen that Mr. George Hudson of Kingston, 
is advertising four new Polyanthuses, viz. Lady Grey> Lady Lincoln, Red Rover, 
and Negro Boy, I would take it as a particular favour if he would oblige me and 
the other readers of the Cabinet, by giving us a description of their respective 
merits, similar to the descriptions which have already api)eared in the Cabin rt. 
There is much room for improvement in the Polyanthus, and no doubt, if those 
new varieties are fine, they will meet with a ready sale. For my part, 1 shall be 
happy to hear that they surpass all the existing varieties ; and if Mr. Hudson 
has time to accede to my request he will confer a great favour on 
Felton Bridge-end, November 20, 1843. | Wm. Harrison- 

On pftESERViNo Stocks and Wallvlon'ERs qr^wing in the Borden in 
’^Vintb^— I have some fine sorts of Stocks and double Wallflowers, growing in 
^e open beds, how am I to protect them tlimugh winter, as in former winters I 
have usually lost the far greater portion ? K. H. P. 
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I^Gkt tome furxe branches and stick them round, after which tie them secure. 
This will protect, at the same time it admits a sn^iciency of air so as to keep the 
plants healthy, — C onouctqr,] 


On a List of Hardy Hbaths.-— A subscriber from the first to your Cabinet, 
will be obliged by you, or any of your correspondents, giving a list of thirty of 
the best English Heaths, and if any publication on Hardy Heaths. T. S. 


[E. australis, rosy -purple. 

K. ciliaris, light purple. 

E. cinerea, purple. 

£. cinerea alba, white, 

K. cinerea atropurpurea, dark purple, 
K. cinerea carnea, flesh. 

E. cinerea prolifera, purple. 

£. cinerea rubra, red. 

E. cinerea stricta, purple. 

E. codonodes, light rose. 

K. carnea, flesh. 

K. carnea herbacea, pink. 

E. Mediterranea, purple. 

E. ramulosa, rosy-purple. 

K. ramulosa rubra, red. 

E. sicula, red. 

K. stricta, purple. 

K. tetralix^ flesh.' 

E. tetralix alba, white. 

£. tetralix carnea, flesh. 

E. tetralix Mackaiana, flesh. 


E. vagaus, red. 

E. Vagans alba, white. 

E. vagans purpurea, purple. 

E. vagans rubescens, pale red. 

E. vagans tenella, red and yellow. 

E. virida purpurea, green and purple. 
E. vulgaris, purple. 

E. vulgaris alba, white. 

£ . vulgaris coccinea, scarlet, 

E. vulgaris decumbens, red, 

E. vulgaris flora plena, purple. 

£. vulgaris spicata, red. 

E. vulgaris tomentosa, red. 

E. vulgaris variegata, red. 

Meiiziesia polifolia, purple. 

Menziesia polifolia latifoUa, purple. 
Menziesia polifolia longifolia, purple. 
Menziesia polifolia flora alba, white. 
Menziesia polifolia nana, rose. 
Menziesia polifolia pallida, rose. 

This genus comprises the Irish Heaths. 


The above lot deserve a place wherever thej can be ^own. If in an entire 
bed, or in patches, they must be grown in sandy peat soil. The above will fur- 
nish bloom from April to November, and are very interesting and ornamental, 
— Conductor.] 


REMARKS. 

On Cinerarias. — ^This pretty tribe of plants so ornamental during autumn, 
winter, spring, and early summer, for the greenliouse, sitting-room, &c., should 
now be repotted. As soon as seed is gathered, cut down the tops ; prepare in a 
cool frame^ or similar protected suitable situation, a compost of rich loamy soil ; 
reduce the old balls, and place the plants at suitable distances from each other, 
having about* one inch of soil over the old balls. In a short time they will 
produce suckers ; as soon as well rooted they should be taken ofi* an<l be putted, 
well drained in rough, rich, sandy loam and peat, placing them in a similar 
situation to where they previously grew. As the^ require it repot, and by the 
end of September many of the stronger offsets will be fine blooming plants for 
the autumn, and the lesser ones come in successively through the subsequent 
seasons. Care in winter must be taken not to rot them ufi' by water* as they 
are rather susceptible of it. To have a stock for the purpose persons should 
now procure them : they are to be had very cheap, in various shades of Mue, 
purple-rose, pink and white, &c.— 'Condcctor. 


On Rose ns Lisle for Stocrs to bud upon, &c. — A correspondent in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle,” writes that this is the best Rose for stocks, growing 
vigorously, and las hardy RS the Dog Bose, and buds take with much greeter 
certainiy than liti any other kind yet tried. Half-ripened cuttings of the Bose 
de lisle strike readily when put in in August, and placed in a slight hotbe4 
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f^me; Ag peiMiiingdy^^bio'gti^A^ i^v^t and««sft/ «lifhtly 

in m^erc^CisMt-daHiig ttUd dimt Ife ffehlMB od^bv^v^r^li^^ 

1«ftt1|iT Gtid^o^ A|»41ti}e3r»huii!(l b6^ planted auiiiii.niWBsiuiralitar ikmif 
Jsafviiig tlieir roptg bnr^y coVere^L TM<iplao4^»nliti|t^then/i'ei)M>^gtid {]uim,;[VRbieii 
kill eattftQ‘tlietn to lend up 6uck«»f s ^ tlie itrtin|fciit{on .!raci«piaut uMaitkelsBclweil 
4a'itii}u*gj iUyd^all tke regt eleaiefd a'wc^r. • Thie gotl <fioih iidoa^oS tte^xondl 
imiBt l)l» token out about a fnot in wtUtb, and two iuidiies det^^plcwe^to^^io 
4)l8hto; its fdae^ miiet be fiiled witfa rotten dungy beat firmiy iioim, mid qnrrootoi 
with goik-' . ‘ ,' {, !•’ 

l#ndetr this treatment the plants will grow freely, and make mimeeons fibreta 
JSavfy ill the aucreeding spring the tops of the branches muf>t be ent hack, mote 
or less/ ahd the ends of tlie young Khoots pinched off, so as to cause mimeiwiis 
leaves at the extremity of the stocks. As soon as buds can be procured, and 
the bark separates freely from the wood, the stock should be budded in the cum- 
mm way*, and. three, or four ^davs after the ends of ,a cord to be fastened one 
foot below the inserted buds, and after the extremities of the stocks are bent 
4ewv/ the other: ead «(tf the: cord is to be affixed to them, so as to foriii( a.imni- 
circle, with the buderia; the centre on the upper side. By this coneentrabion af 
theaap, the: buds are alRio^t immedtatejy excited, and if neatly inserted and 
earefolly bent# nineteen iOUit .of. toienly will succeed. Two or more yarieties can 
be grown tvihh equal sueaess on the same stocks, by merely giving them a wider 
oirckiW’ .- . I,;! 

/Whetti’thc bitdshaiie fonhed about five leaves, the head of the stoclks should 
be cut off .close to ;thiqbuds 4 ^h<j|y may then be tied up per(>eudieularly* Tho 
young. sUddts must bei compelled to form heads, by pinching off their extremities. 
The bandages sliaiihl^ be dooseued by .degrees, to allow room for the sto^^k to 
cxpaaikV^: ■.•..■ 

' Co^^6Tt^A!iTKR cover a bank in a pleasure-ground, vdiether 

under .partial shade or ih im intuatidti, the Cotoueaster microphylla is one 
bf thd U'^piaiito^t the ^ri)bse. It grows close to the ground in such places, 
and very jranidly extends ; the numerous white flowers make it showy lirhcm id 
blootoj^mVd 'ttk red betribit ^qublfy^d;^" ’ 

^ (brt ifij^ppuTAr^ yi6i.^TS:~^ triterpsting drtide iuseifed'in thfe toe- 

j^yhe^ Number, on fiircirig the \tiiiter simply of Swejft Vidlct.-'i ii> Which toy ex|)el. 
iivnce prompts ine to add the additional totentiori bf b^^ving a good hottOto heat 
p.fj*ruin seventy to seventy-five degrees. Now Ihut bot-i^dtef hiftks'ate answt’j-ing 
so admirably, placed in a chamoer underneath 'the bed ' m whi'ch' planfis 'are 
growiC that' Would probably be bettepr thah toilni? haW ;be^n, heated With'hdtt^d 
aulig and bark. This bottom 'heat diii^h|;'the tobtiths tefter ^htitij^ 
ontbe bed is essential to flourishing through the winter, it gives tbeto a fiur 
smrt from t^fovember to April ; a bottom hbat if “hlkytof'sf|tt4de^es ’ is qiiite 
enough, giving air when it can be done safely. 1 hat'W net^/ihiladibir thb Idst 
ten years to have a supply of flowers daily from October to April, in a four-light 
fraipo of them. 

'■ ■riu'&pii.'NoTemVtZ, 1843. 

Ow .OBAFTINa IPfOlMSA H0R8VALT4A.-r-I. 
to. be very difficult to , propsigato . in any of hf r : 
aevetal *dM :kinck rWto<di s4ike v^ly fraln ai;^4 !%y 

small iub^i like BabUas# 
fresh tubers are 

4*Ach just jt/io, .cuUi^^,frpn^ % n# ;fho 

scion an hfm ff %y -feasts 
to.<rtose^ ns, it ijse- 

i;umatoaii >.fiwn4y ft TOWMi 

and in a week they unite and soon grow TO}d)y,,,,,./l I ) i. . . . . , 

Vicnragn/BiidsC 


m%cmmjL3myDB imsixiaBMea^ 
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lki 9 E 'Ptto««l!B9 W:3it&i^ifa^ Pioofty mtettan, tp[rpir 
viirji'Kowlg^iwhdfliiaiMHiiftroi^i cuttiini^ Wtiiwueii gnaflikliMifcltbe Mmm ofi il»«rUftr 
<MMPiMi tli^ vo^ti uaite^and g^iir (vtgOMM^Hly. d h»v« n^TAlWd filty lh« fnsk 
Be«if^i,iflniil» hUi.faa^fr %ucotteiltrd:(aifaouii^d 9 ri.r 1 {tev^maddbe. 0 {»erMitai fW-Awr 
Ipiwt .li«iy.i^lBni|^ up>ii^ber 8 froni tlifreoatinciii PfiBony oCth^ garden, boinilm# cut it 
tlnougli^ bori 8 diUa %4 taking ftboii4ibne4kird ita length i then cut-out 
sihaUitiiBiiguUr >|>orlicia of ^ bide,Jnd.'fornu»d the scion so as to^btritientke, 

Iseving 6ndy 0 (iie bud iihoveihe^4^^ After securing them with 
clayed them up in the usual manner, and having potted, one in a put, and >pluc^ 
theme in a hotbed frame, they soon mated and have grown freely.^ ^ Removed 
them at the middle of SeptemW kitu a cool framO} where they now nro 4 ioing 
admirubiy. - . Juvknis* 


CiirreRtoN ov a Carnatioh. — ^T he calyx or pod should be long, firm, and 
hntire, and of sufficient substance to support. 

The {totals should be thick, broad, and substantial, perfectly imoothy and 
free from notch or indenture on the edge. ' The *oUtBukf or • guard petals 
should rise gracefully above the pod, and turn in A hoi4eontal direction,, having 
A gradual slight concavity, or disposition to cup, Imtniat terndnathig ui an ab- 
rupt curl at the outer edge, the whole fewming u i€oinplete'^div4^. The interior 
petals should rather decrease in size as tliey approach the centre, and each row 
be regularly and alternately arranged above the otheri, so asdevdrtO be *orOhded, 
nor, on the other hand, to have a luoSc and gdping appettratice ,* in’ fact, the 
spaces should be only sufficient to display the Cidoiiriiig distatieUy. The number 
of petals in a first-rate specimen should not be loss tlian sCVentebo, <three of tkeib 
being placed in the centre to form a crown, the whole will then, wliio well 


arranged, produce. 

The form, when held on a side view, of ilic half ,of au o>;Al .Qr eU|pt^^ end 
having, when seen from above, a fine circular appearance. , • . . ^ 

The colours, whether bizarre or flake, should bb atrongy 

throughout. ^ ^ . 

The groundcolour should be a 'pure white, free , from sp^efe, b|dtc)y tl^,, , 0^ 
tinge of any sort. 

.fh^ Aakea should be broad and bold, commeucing at the extreme edge, pf a 
proporUonate width to the petal, runr4iag through to the centre/ or sp. ds 
eye con discern, ai^d diminishing in , breadth. as they api^roach to the' cmitfe 'in 
the Si^me ratio as ilie petaif* » 

The distribution of |i;oh)ursshpiutd he equal in every respect, in a flake not less 
than th)»e divivions on each petal, in a bizarre not less than five divisions, aiid 
when .properly arranged their Respective and united beauties should be strikingly 
apparent' h . 

4 Size not to be lost sight pfj» though hot to take {Tiecedence unless the oth^r 

generafl ^opectiek be equhiv 


On X^MPs AND Anemoniks. — A certain contributor has said of the northern 
florists that they are a century behind the southern ones. It seems tO me, if not 
a century behind, they are very much behind, forpiiflBng up Tulips, a flower that 
l^ts dhow a beauty is gOhO for that year. 1 wonder 

v^athoiithefe an&teW Wotitd pay pounds, or oven shillingsj whilst single 
Ahembiilds hati M poteHkked fbr so many pente, a flower with their dovely 
dtraniged aritherk, bohirflsitffg ^efightfully'wtth thiAr sjptebdid and almost inmi^ 
iiierable Shades of C^0br«, shr^k8*ng any Ttflip in Willm^^ ^ 

1 for one beg of ^tny brethtenhf the' north noftd fill tW-ttiaiiy pages' of the 
CihiNkT for those,* outcasts dftfiie’teath, but let^ttkwd die a' nateral death*' i ' ! '-- 
I>,S.--^As the* Kentish 'co^nbmorhdS holt itamed h CdmetUa in his list^ that f 
saw in bloomy planted '^t 'ih 'cdhkefvkfhryi^^l^ Ote^'dOllectlbti df ^Mi^s. Fafdierv 1 
lioW take the liberty 'Of dUttJif y. Its hduie is RahteeanajHrhic4t ter magntficetide 
surpassed every Camellia 1 everl)fehdld.''^'"''''“j s-'- 

ASdflmaniKBit, 
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On OAVft&A 6 )» FocLMXis ov Coi^ur ik thk CAR 7 i^TioR.--«Tiiet« lire 
few cireurnttonees irbieh eft» 4 w bo mOoh diBftppointmeni to the practical ftoHst 
as the runakig into colour, or sporting, as it is teehnically called, of his flowers^ 
It might naturally have b^n concluded^ that a subject of such vast moment to 
him would have been, from the firsti carefully investigated, and its cause ex* 
trained and made manifest, in order to its being remedmd. Nothing, however, 
has been attempted respecting it; so indisiK> 8 ed are men to think for themselves, 
and so apt are they to follow the beaten track ! hence, ignorance is allowed to 
prevail, and error to be perpetuated. 

It is the opinion commonly prevalent among florists, that the cause of sporting, 
or foulness of colour, in the Carnation, is to be attributed to an over^nutritious 
soil ; and hence the remedy universally prescribed is the growing of them in 
a poorer or reduced soil, to make them return to, or preserve them in, a clean 
state. It is my fixed belief, however, that the converse of this is tlie case, viz., 
that the cause of sporting or running of the colour in this fiower is really 
dependent on a deficiency of nourishment, either in quality or quantity. On 
considering the history and economy of the Carnation, we find that it is naturally 
single, consisting of five petals, and is also a self, or a fiower of one colour. Now 
it is by cultivation in our gardens that it becomes double, the starnens being 
converted into petals, and is also made to break into those beautiful stripes 
which con 8 titu|te the flake and bizarre. And as it is exalted cultivation which 
has changed its character and raised it to this condition, so are neglect in its 
culture and deficiency of its proper nutriment the cause of its degenerating and 
running back again to its pristine state; reducing it first to a self, and eventually, 
indeed, to a single flower. Any circumstances, therefore, which deprive the 
plant of a due and full supply of suitable food, whether it be a poor soil, or it 
08 a cold and nngenial season, which cramps the energies of the plant, and 
prevents the due elaboration of its nutrient juices, will cause the flower to 
degenerate and its colours to run. 1 consider an untoward season tantamount 
to a poor soil in its ultimate effects on the plant. The flake or bizarre state, I 
repeat, is manifestly the effect of high cultivation, and the running into a foul 
or self state must be considered a degeneration, induced by a low degree of 
culture or defective supply of suitable nutriment ; and in this view of the case 
nothing appears to be mure unphiiosophical, and more inconsistent with reason, 
observation, and fact, than the attributing tlie variegated and brilliant colours 
of the Carnation to a leprosy, a degeneration, and weakness of the vital energies 
of the plant. The pink afibrds equal illustration of the position I wisli to 
establish ; it also is naturally single, but by culture it becomes double, and 
acquires the beautiful laced colour on the edges of the petal; in uu propitious 
seasons, however, or when grown in poor soil, this characteristic marking, like 
the stripes of the Carnation, becomes iudistioct, or is altogether wanting. In 
the case of the Tulip also, the circumstances are the same ; if the bulb of the 
finest flower be left in the ground, it becomes flushed aud foul iu colour, and 
eventually turns to a self or breeder state ; for the bulb, year after year sending 
down its roots into the same portion of soil, ut length exhausts it, and hence, 
unable to meet with a due supply of food, it degenerates into its former state of 
a self-coloured flower, ; . . 

I have but one experiment to adduce on this suldect, interesting at it is, as 
well to the vegetable physiologist as to the practical norist. I planted in pots 
ten layers of a run purple fl^e Carnation — Ely's Lady Hewley ; five of them 
in poor garden soil, the other five in cow manure, six yonrs old, with a due 
portion of sand. Those which grew in the poor soil still continued seifs ; while 
of the latter three bloomed beautifully clear-flaked flowers, the remaining two 
still continuing in the self or run state. Thi% like ^^ngle experiment, is cor- 
roborative of my thepry. I— , ' 

A correspondent of the Ckr^nieh mentions the d^Ujpf a Carnation which had 
been foul in colour for two years, becoming clqan dh its stjilk, being nearly 
crac^ in two at a joint, and gimposes that the return to a clean state was 
owing to the over-supply of nouj^shmeut, which he thinks to be the cause of 
foulness, being cut off from the flower. As this is. a striking exh^^ple, apparently 
strongly xmlitatiug against my theory, I shall take the trouble of giving its true 
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ejcplanatioAi aiid it ixiay i^tve to show how seenain^y only are the oibjeetions 
i^hich may pOssihly occur to the minds of some fionsts on this subject. I lay 
hold of this fact, then, as very strong proof of the truth of my own opinion ; 
and will show that when the Stalk of a Carnation is thus cracked at a joint, the 
flower-buds above will have a greater abundance of nourishment, and hence 
will, in all probability, become clean. As thus: the nutritious juices absorbed 
by the roots are propelled upwards, even through the small portion of the un* 
cracked stem, and after being transmitted to the flower-buds, their course 
downwards to the plant and roots is checked, obstructed, and rendered almost 
impossible, at the cracked joint; hence an unusually abundant supply is 
maintained at the top oi the flower-stalk. The flowers there situated, thus 
plentifully supplied with nutritious food, break into all those fine stripes which 
cultivation has naturally induced in them. Further, it is especially worthy of 
remark, as greatly establishing the truth of the above explanation, that when 
the stalk of a Carnation is cracked at a joint (a circumstance not unfrequent in 
wet seasons), the flowers are for the most part large, flue, and boldly developed. 
Indeed, this is precisely what happens, and admits of explanation, on the same 
principle as the ringing of apple-trees ; that is, making incisions through the 
bark, to cause them to bear more plentifully; in other words, arresting the flow 
of sap downwards from the branches to the root, and thus, by augmenting its 
supply in the upper parts, rendering it subservient to the greater production of 
fruit. 

The compost most suitable for the Carnation is, simplv, two parts old pasture 
sods, two years old, and one part old frame manure, three years old, with a 
sufficient addition of coarse river-sand, to prevent tenacity of the soil. Pasture 
sods reduced to mould are preferable to soil taken from a greater depth, inasmuch 
as they contain the fibrous roots of the grass, which, during their gradual decay, 
afford a constant supply of most acceptable nourishment. 1 must here close my 
observations on this delicate, and, to the florist, most important subject; with 
the assurance, however, that though more important engagements have compelled 
me to dismount a favourite hobby-horse, the cultivation of florist's flowers, I 
shall always he ready to communicate the reminiscences of a florist, when in- 
formation is sought for, as in the present instance, on an important subject — for 
he is, of all men, the greatest miser who is a niggard of knowledge. — 
F. R. Hori^er, M.D., Hull, 10th August, 1841. — Gardenert * CkronicU , 


Fastening down Plants in Floweh-Bkds. — ^Instead of pegs, I employ 
matting cut into lengths of four inches, and these divided into three or four 
pieces; 1 double these pieces round the shoots, and fasten the end of the 
matting in the soil with a small dibber. In this way, a boy or a woman may 
trim and tie down all the plants in a flower-garden iu less time than it would 
require to procure pegs, while the work is much more neatly done than if the 
best pegs had been used. — ^Amcus. 

Budding Roses, &c. — ^The bud for insertion is taken off the shoot very close to 
the oye ; the tip or part of the bark below the bud is cut off quite close, to allow 
the bud to be pushed closer into the stock without being bruised. It then re- 
quires only to be tied above the bud, and a coiiiposition applied to exclude the 
air and keep the bud cool, consisting of two-thirds cow-dim g and one-third stiff 
loam. The bud requires no untying, and generally grows so closely into the 
stock as hardly to be distinguished trom a shoot, and is not so liable to be blbwU 
out or injured. The compositibn is applied in a liquid state, wth a small brush. 

The large showy roses that flower in June and July should be pruned 
in February. As many of the strongest young shoots as the tree is capable of 
supporting should be left, and the rest cut out ; the branches left for flowering 
should be shortened back abottt obe third, and those intended for next yeaS 
wood to be about three buds. By this method of pruning 1 have many 
roses with shoots from three feet to six feet long, covered with blossom buds* 
Those standards which have long shoots are hooped over each otbet, aiul 
duce a beautiful Uflbet. Those dwarfs that admit of it have their shoots jieggefl 
down, or, if planted close together, they are intertwined, and thus the groUnS it 
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eoverii4 with roseg: if a little attenthm is paid to colour^ a very pleaiiing efiVct 
may be produced. Tiie yoimg shoots iiiteuded for the ueat season ore allowed 
to grow erect, and have the full influence of light and air. My reason for this 
kind of pruning is, that, as rose trees usually begin to grow early, the first 1*2 
inches of a shoot 3 feet long are produced when the soil is moist and the suii 
has but little power; the second. 12 inches are added when the soil is hecom* 
ing drier, and thesuu has greater influence, in June, July, and August, and on 
this part of the shoot the best flower-buds are formed ; the lost growth takes 
place in the autumn, when the days decrease in length, and consequently this 
pari of the shoot is nut well matured. Roses should always be thinned in 
summer, to increase the strength of those shoots intended to produce fl(»wers 
next season. In November I cut back the arched branches, and cover the ground 
with a coat of well rotten dung, and in the spring peg down the youug shoots, as 
above described.-»RusA. 


PaopAGAi ION of Pinks. — The pink is propagated by a friend of mine, something 
after the manner in which the vine is coiled. He makes the soil much flrmei 
than is usually done in the general manner of piping. He does not use a dibber 
to plant with, but the forc-finger, but lays the lower end^ of the slip horizontaUy 
upon the surface of the soil, and so presses it down into it ; when, from the 
firmness of the soil, the slip is compelled to clip round the end of the finger, wilh 
the other hand he turns up the top to its perpendicular, and presses the lower end 
down till the tail is about half an inch beneath the soil ; he then makes the soil 
firm, and the operation is complete. If the slips are too hmg, he cuts them up to 
a joint, to a suitable length. He has slipped oil* hundreds, and have not even 
cut off the rag left on in slipping, and by the above process not one cutting has 
failed ; yet it is better that the ragged end be cut off, either with a sharp knife 
or with scissors, which is generally the most expeditious method. Not more 
than one in a hundred fails. — Diaktiius. 


Curious AND BSAUTinn. Roses, Msssrs. Rivers, SAWBRiDaRwoRTH.<^Among 
the Chinas were several valuable for their changeable properties, opening of a 
light rose, then becoming darker, and finally dying off quite crimson ; the 
varieties that possess this singularity are Belle Isidore, Etna, Rubens, Camellia 
Panache, and Virginie. An Italian variety called Manetti, of strong growth, 
has been found to make an excellent stock for Teas and Chinas. Among the 
finest things that we saw, was a quarter of dwarf Rose dii Roi, growing and 
flowering with the greatest luxuriance ; they made the surrounding air redo* 
lent with Roses.” A number of interesting experiments on different 
manures have been tried, and the following are the results up to this 
time : — Lancets humus is a much better top-dressing for Roses than ammonia ; 
halMnch bone-dust is an excellent manure for Tea and Cliina Roses planted 
in a close soil, in consequence of its acting mechanically as drainage, at 
well as a manure ; nitrate of soda as a top-dressing for seed-beds of Spruce Fir, 
killed them all ; but Lance’s humus put on some beds of young Elms, has 
accelerated their growth considerably. We observed a very ingenious method 
for preserving seeds in pots from mice and birds, or preventing them being 
washed out by rain, as well as equalising the temperature ; it consisted of a 
circular plate of burnt clay, about the same thickness as the pot, perforated 
with holes ; it is laid on the top of the |H>t when the seeds are sown. One of 
the houses was heated by means of an Arnett’s stove, with a pan of hot water 

g laced on the top of it, connected with an air-chamber ; by this means a gentle 
ottom-heat is obtained, as well as a moist atfnosph<|pe. Another house, about 
fifty-six feet long, was also heated with a20-inch||^iiiott*8 stove; this house was 
ventilated by means of wooden shutters placed hehidd imd in front, the top-lights 
being fixed on the top of the 4-inch brick walls, without plates or rafters. A 
large collection of hardy plants isgro^uhere, and there are handsome specimens 
of some of the kinds, paHlcularly a large Fern-leaved Beech close to the house, 
which is, indeed, quite a tree ; and the origiiial plant of Quercus Turoeri, which 
is, without doubt, a seedling. tSalix Amerieauu pendulu, grafted standard high, 
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forms a very elegant tree, with glaucoits foliage, and fine purple shoots ; end 
Acacia hispida major, also grafted as a standard, sufTers little from the wind it 
the tips of the young shoots ere kept coxrstantly pniched off. Among the new 
and rare plants we observed Ligustrum angustifdlium, a handsbme eVert^ecn 
shrub, said to be hardy ; the purple-leaved common Berberry, a hybrid Pyrus 
between spectabilis and japonica, which has larger and higher-coloured flowers 
than the xormer, and Spirsea venusta, a handsome herbaceous plant, with the 
habit of ulmifolia, but which has bright pink flowers. Querctis spieata and 
Clematis Sleboldii, planted in a rather cold soil, survived the last winter itnin* 
jiired without protection. 

CuLTiiBis OF Tins AMARYLiyis. — Directions are commonly given to repot 
the plants as soon as they show flower, or before they begin to grow. “ 'V^■hen 
first I cultivated amaryllis I pursued this plan, to the destruction of many of 
my bulbs, and whenever I have recurred to it since, or seen it tried by otWs, 
the same eflbct, either of complete or partial decay, has followed. If amaryllis 
be shifted into fresh pots, either soon after the leaves die off, or just before they 
begin to grow, the whole of the young roots perish, and decay so begun extends 
to the coats of the bulbs, forming a canker which it is almost impossible to cure. 
The management which 1 should recommend is invariably to repot such bulbs 
as require it when their foliage is in full vigour or still growing, say in June or 
July, or earlier, according to the treatment they have received. When the 
foliage dies at the tips, water should be gradually withheld, and the bulbs kept 
dry till the flower-buds appear. When the stem is half-grown water may be 
administered very moderately, but the plant should not have much till the leaves 
are six inches long.”— -6?nr<fe«er*’ Chronicle, 


ANSWERS, 

A List of Show Pei.akooniums. — Noticing in the October Number of the 
Cabin KT that a correspondent requests a list to be given of some of llie best Pe- 
largoniums in c'ach class of colour ; and having had the opportunity, in the care 
of the collection of Mr. Catleugh, at Hans-place, Sloane-street, Chelsea, 1 am 
enabled very confidently to recommend the following as every way, if well 
grown, calculated to answer the purpose desired by your coiTespondent. 

W, £r.PUINSTONB. 


Amyntor, F, rose. 

Black Dwarf, G, dark. 

Constellation, G, light with dark top. 
Creole, G, purple. 

Duke of Cornwall, Lyne’s, orange, 
Emma, LumsdenV, white. 

Eclipse, C, orange. 

Favourite, F, daik^ 

Flash, G, rosy crimson. 

Flamingo, G, rosy-scarlet. 

Grand Monarch* 

' Gipsey, F, dark. 

Hebe, Beck’s, dark. 

Lady ViUiers, F, beautiful rosy-flesh, 
dark spot. 

Luna, F, light, 

Madelina, dark rose. 

Madame TagUoni, orange. 

Melonoi C» dark crimson. 

Maid of Honour, Cock’s, rose, blush 
top with dark spot, 

Nestor, light with dark top. [flue. 
PulcheUmn, F. white with blush tinge, 
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Pre-eminent, C, in the way of Nymph, 
fine, bold flower, of a roBy-carmiac, 
dark spot. 

Paris, C. orange. 

Queen of the Fairies, G, whitish with 
dark top. 

Rising Sun, Gaines’s, carmine-scarlet, 
dark spot. 

Rosetta Superb, rose. 

Rhoda, F, orange. 

Symmetry, G, light with very dark 
spot. 

Sapphire, F, crimson. 

Sir R. Peel, F, purple. 

Unit, 6, light. 

Wizard, G, dark orange. 

Witch, G, white. 

Wonder, G, daric. 

G, Raised by Rev. St. Garth. 

F, „ E. Foster, Esq. 

C, „ Mr, Catleugh. ^ 

2 B 
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A LIST of handsomo flowering herbaceous Perennials, &c., fur the Flower Garden, 
in compUaiice with the request ef an Old Subscriber (see page 20). 


l^eight 
in Feet. 
2 


Hood) 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


Achillea millefoUnm rubram (Mil 

m) 

f, ptarmica • 

Aconitum Ghinensis (Monk' 

Adenophora denticulata • 

Adonis vernalis • • . 

Affrostemtna Bungeatih . 

"‘Alstrsmeria ovata • • 

^ i , acutifolia 

* , , psittacina . 

^ ,1 aurantiaca . 

'* ,, hirtella . 

Alyssunisakatilis. • . 

,, mon^num • . 

^AtttarylUs Belladonna, B 
^AnagAUis Phillipst • . 

* , , fruticosUm • 

* , , Monelli • . 

* ,, ,, Ulacina 

Anchusa violacea, Bugioss 

, , incamata • . 

Anemone vitifoUa, T 

, , nemorosa plena, T 

, , coronaria, single & dble, T 

, , portensis, single & dble> T 

*Anomatheca cruenta, B 
Anthblyta eethiopica, B 
, , prsealta, B 

Authyllis vuloeraria, and rubra and 
alba' 

, , montana 

Antirrhinum majus (Snapdragon), 
various, as scarlet, crimson and 
white, carnation striped, pink, red, 
white, single and double, rose, 
si^le and double 

Aquiiegia glandulosa (Columbine) • 

,, concolor • • 

AraDislucida (Wall Cress) . . , 

, , alpina • • • • • • • 

Asclepias pulchra (Swallow Wort) w 
, , tuberosa . • « . . 

Asphodelus luteus (King’s Spear) . 
Aster amelloides (Star Wort) « • 

amellus »«*•.. 
dumosus 2A 

grandiflorus • • • . • 2) 

Novse AngUai, and var. rubra, 5 
roseus 4 

pulchellus •••.«, 1 

pulchAirimus • • ... 2 

snectabiiis 2^ 

mandus . 2. 

elegans 2^ 

panicalatus . . • • • ^ 


i 


3 

li 


Colour. 


red » , . • 

white . • • • 

blue 

, , • • • • • 

yellos^ . • , • 

'scarlet .... 
red and yellow . • 

. ^ > • * 

crimson .... 

orange .... 
rOd and yellow • . 

yellow • * • • 

,, • • • • 

rosy-red . • • 

blue • • • * • 

vermilUon-red . • 

blue 

lilac 

violet-t)lue . • • 

flesh . . • • 

white .... 
white and red . . 

various • • • 

, , • « • . 

blood .... 
scarlet and green . 
orange ... * 

yellow, red, and 
white 

pink and white . 
various • • . . 


white and blue • • 

purple and violet • 
white . . . • 

, , • • • . 

purple ... * 

orange . . • • 

yellow . . . . 

violet • . , i 

purple • . , . 

white . • . . 

purple . • • . 

purple . . 

rose . t. . . . 

purple . • . . 

blue ..... 
, , • • . , . • 

pale blue ; • . 

blue ..... 


Period of 
Blooming. 
May to Oct. 

July to Oct. 
June to Sept. 
Mar. to April. 
June to Oct. 

f f 

Aug. to Oct. 

June to Oct* 

June to Sept. 
May to Aug. 
July to Aug. 
June to Kov. 

> j 
tf 

> f 

May to Oct. 

} 3 

J une to Oct. 
April to June 

> 3 
3 3 

May to Sept. 
J une to Aug. 

M 

April to Sept. 

June to Aug. 
June to Nov. 


June to Sept. 

9 3 

May ip Aug. 
Mar. to June 
June to Sept. 

> 3 
9 9 

July to Sept. 
Aug. to Oct, 
Sept, to Nov. 

9 3 
99 
. 9 9 

May to Sept, 
Sept, to Nov. 
Aug. to Oct. 
Se^ to Nw. 
Aug. to Nov. 
l^t.toNoY. 
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' Height 

in Feet* 

Aster difTusus 2 

f, alwai^eneis 1 

Astrantia major (Master Wort) 

, , minor *.«••. 2 

Beilis peiennis (Daisy) • . . . 
Bnpthalmum grandiflorum (Ox-eye 
Daisy) 

Calophanus oblongifolia . • . . 
^Caiochortus splendus, B • • • 

* f , venustiiB, B • . • 

Campamda azurea (Bell Flower) . 

carpatfca ..... 

, f pumila ’ 

, , persicafolia .... 


4 

4 

li 


Colour. 

white • . . 

red • « • . 

striped red & white ^ 

pinK ...» 
various . • • 

yellow . • . 


blue .... 
white and red spot 
lilac » • • . 


1 blue and white * 


2 


, , , , maxima « 2 

,, ,, gramles . 2 

, , pyramidalis • . . . 3 to 4 

, , sarmatica .... 2 

, , glomerata .... 2 

,, ,, single and dou- 1^ 

ble white 

3 , speciosa . • * . • 2 

, , grandiflora . . • . 2J 

, , garganica .... 1 ' 

3 3 3 3 alba ... 1' 

,, latifolia macrantha • • 2 

, , nitida 1^ 

3 3 Barlerii . • * . . 1 

Catanancha coerulea 3 

, , 3 3 bicolor • • 3 

Centaurea montana(Bott'e). * • 2 

Chelone barbatum 3 

y ^ ) alba . . . . . • 

(Hematis erecta (Virgin’s Bower) . 3 
Colchiciim autumnale (Autumn Cro- J 
cus) 

Coreopsis lanceolata (Tickseed Sun- 2^ 
flower) 

3 3 tenuifolia . . . . • 1^ 

3 3 grandiflorum .... 2 

Cosmus diversifolia • .... 3 

Coronilla varia 3 


white, double white, 
blue, double blue 
blue • . * . 


blue and white, var, 
pale blue 
violet . . 

white * 

purple . » 

pale blue • 

white • • 

lilac • . • 

blue, white, and 
double white 
purple « . . 

blue .... 
white and blue . 
blue « . • • 

scarlet • * . 

white . • • 

, , • • • 

purple, white, and 
and double pur|>le 
yellow .... 


lilac • 


m 

Period of 
Blooming. 
Sept, to Noir. 
Hay to JTtipe 
June to Oet. 

April to Oct. 
June to Oct. 

July to Oct. 


June to Sept. 


July to Oct. 
June to Sept. 
Hay to Sept. 


May tp Aug. 

* t 

June to Oct. 

t f 

July to Oct. 


Crucianella styloso (Cross Wort) 
Cyclamen europeum .... 

, , hederifolium . • « 

Delphinium Barlowi (Larkspur) 
, , grandiflorum • . 

, , chinense . • « 


i 


Dianthus barbatus (Sweet William) 1 J 


atrorubens . 
latifolius . 
superbus • 
cariophyllus 


pink 

red • • . • • 

purple and while 
Dine . • . . • 

white, blue, dopble 
dark blue, 
light blue, w'hite,and 
bluish purple, 
var. ; double white, 
double crimson, &c 
dark red. • • • 

rosy-pink « . « 

whitish- lilac • * 

carnations, various; 
mule pink, &c. . 


Sept, to Oct. 
July to Oct. 
June to Sept. 

f > 

Aug. to Sept. 
July to Sept. 
Hay to Nov. 
Aug. to Sept. 
May to July 
^une to Sept. 
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Height 

iiiPeet. 


Cfr^lia ^xoidcB 

Bigitalts albus (Fex Glove) • . 

Drococephalum au8triacum(Dni^on*s 
Head) 

, f epeciosum . . . 

f f superbum • . . 

f, grandiflorum . . 

Eryihronium dens canis, B (Dog’s 
tooth Violet) 

Galega officinalis (Goafs Hue) • • 

Geranium nodosum • . . • . 

, , striatum 

, I sanguineum • • . • 

Geum atrosanguineum .... 
Gardoquia hetonicoides (Sword Lily) 
Gladiolus byzantinus^ B . , . . 

!• , , psitticinus, B . . . . 

, , commniiis B . . . . 

, , f, caineus, B . . 

Hes])eri8 matronalis (Rocket) . . 


4 

24 

I 

I 

1 


2 

2 

3 
2 
2 
H 


Hieraciiim aurantiacum(Ilawkweed) 1^ 
Helianthus multiHorus plssnus (Sun- 3 
flower) 

Hepatica Americana^ &c. • . » § 

^Hunnemanuia fumarifolia ... 
Hyacinthus orientalis, B . • • « 1 

Hypericum elegaus (St. John’s lA 
Wort) 

, ) pulchrum • . • « 1 

Iberis semperflorens (Candy Tuft) • 1 

Iris chinensis . 

,, xiphioides 2 

, , sibirica 2^ 

I^thynis grandiflorus (Pea) climber . • 

Liatris speciosa 3 

LUium atrosanguineum • • » . 2^ 

, , aurantium . . • , • 4 

f I candidum 4 

, f bulbiferum • . • . • 2^ 

^ f) japonicum 3 

martagon 2^ 


f , speclosum 4 

,, tigrinum * . • • • . 3 

*Linum monogynum (Flax) ... 2 

f, ilavum. ...... 1 


Lobelia atrosanguineum* coBlestis, •« 
fulgens* grandis, speciosa, 
■iphilitica, coccinea, pyra- 
midal is* violacea, coccinea 
splendens* dentata, alton- 
towriensis, purpurea, nigra. 

Lupinus polyphyllus • • • . . 2} 

f, grandifolius . • • . . 2.} 


Colour. 

yellow . . > • 

white • . • * 

blue 

white • • . • 

blue 

white and red • . 

lilac and white • • 

rose 

white, pencilled • 
rosy-red . . . • 

red ..... 
rosy-red .... 
red .... . 

, , . . . • . 

> > • • • • • 

flesh .... 
white, purple, double 
white, double pur- 
ple. 

orange .... 
yellow • • • • 

blue and pink, dbie 
blue, double pink 
yellow .... 
various .... 
yellow .... 


>> * . • . 

white .... 
pale blue . . . 

blue and yellow, and 
numerous others 

deep rose • . « 

rosy purple • , . 

dark red ... 
orange .... 
white , . . • 

orange .... 
white . • . . 

red* double white* 
orange, purple 
orange • • • • 

* • . . • 

white « . . • 

yellow • . . . 

various • • . • 


blue, white, and pale 
blue 

purple • * * • 


Period of 
Blooming. 
Mar. to Apr. 
July to Sept. 
June to Sept. 


> > 

3 3 
3 3 

Mar. to Apr. 

May to Sept. 
June to Oct. 

3 3 

May to Aug, 
June to Sept. 
June to Oct. 
July to Sept. 
Aug- to Oct. 

3 3 

_ t f 

June to Sept. 


3 3 

Aug. to Oct. 

Mar. to May 

June to Sept. 
April to June 
June to Aug. 

i 3 

May to Sept. 
May to Aug. 
» 3 


3 3 

June to Oct. 
July to Oct. 
June to Aug. 

3 3 
3 3 

3 3 
3 3 
3 3 

3 3 
3 3 

June to Sept. 

> 3 

June to Nov. 


June to Aug. 
; 3 
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Lyi:hnii clialsedonica 


, ) coronana 


, , fulgens • • • . 

, , Bungeaua . . 

Lysimachia quadrifolia • . 

Lythrum virgatum • . • 

, , salicaria . . . 

Mimulus cardinalis « . . 

, , Harrisonia . 

,, lutuus, vaht'tus. . 

Monarda didyma .... 

, , purpurea • 

Narcissuses, various . . . 

*Nuttallia grandifiora. 
(Enothera fruticosa . • 

,, salicifolia . • 

, , niacrocarpa . • 

, , speciosa . • . 

, , grandiiiora 

Ornithogalum pyramidalc • 
Paeonia officinalis • . . 

,, ,, alba . . 

,, ,, rosea • . 

, , , , ancmoneflora 

,, ,, carnea • • 

, , , , Baxter! 

,, ,, fulgens . 


, , , , albida plena . . 

, , ,, carnea plena . • 

, , , , papaveracca . • 

,, ,, speciosa . . * 

j , ,, rosea plena . * 

, , , , punicea . . • 

j , alblHora 

,, ,, fragraus , . 

f f gi audidora . 

, , , , carnea grandifiora 

Papaver bracteatum (Poppy) • 
y , orieutalc .... 
Pentstemon gcntianoidcs . . 

, , , , coccinea 

, , atropurpureus . • 

, , campanulatus , . 

y , ovatum .... 

, , speciosum . . . 

,, . diffusum . . . 

y y cobcca .... 

, y Murrayanum . * 

Phlox suaveolens. .... 
y y omniflora . . • • • 

j , cordata grandiflora . . 

, , glaberrima 

Carolina . • . • • 

9 9 pyTsttnidiilis # # » « 

,, Broughtouia .... 


sa “»■ 

. 2 to 3 scarlet, double scar*^' 
let, white, dotd>lo 
white. 

. 2J red, white, double 
red, double white 

. 1 scarlet . • « . 


red . . . 

rose and purple 
yellow, &c. . 
red . , . 

purple . . 

vai lous • 

pink . • 

yellow . . 


2 crimson . . 

2 deep crimson 

puri)le . 

3 double while 

3 double flesh 

3 white and red 

3 pink . . . 

3 double mse • 

3 carmine*red . 

3 white . . 

3 blush . . 

3 red . • . 

3 flesh . . 

3 orange*red • 

3 orange . 

deep purple . 

.. scarlet. . 

. . purple , . 

. , rosy-red . • 

,. blue. . . 

» • j > • • • 

. . purple . . 

« . white and rose 

4 scarlet • . 

2 white . . 


3 to 4 lilac. . . , 

2 red .... 

2 pale purple « • 

3 purple, lilac, white 

2 red ... . 


Period of 
Blooming. 


July to Sept. 


Mar. to May. 
July to Oct. 
J line to Sept. 


April to Oct. 
June to Oqt. 
June toSej^. 
May to July. 


May to Aug. 
> » 

May to Oct. 


June to Sept. 
May to Oct. 



2U 
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Phlox tardiflora . . , 

^ , glomerata . . . 

p y foriuosa • * • 

yy Van Houtte • . 

} , elegantissima . # 

j , brilliante • . . 

, , liigrami . • . 

y ) carnoa • • • • 

, , pulchella . . . 

, , procumbens * . 

, y Listoni . . • 

, , setacea • • • 

, > Bpeciosissima • • 

y , paniculata • • 

) , nivalis .... 

Potentilla atrosanguinea 
, , Heazlcgravii • 

, y ignescens . 

, , coccinea . 

) , Qarneriana 

, , Hopwoodiana 

, , Thomast • • 

) , formosa . . 

Primula vulgaris (Primrose) 


, , prsenitans (Chinese) . . . 


Pulmoiiaria grancliflora (Lung Wort) 
Pyrethrum inodorum , plena (Fever- 
few) 

, , roseum . • . . • 

llanuiiculuH acris plena • . . 

, , platanifolius plena • « 

Rudbeckia purpurea 

Saponaria ocymoides (Soap Wort) . 

Scilla amoenaj B 

, , bifuliA; R 

, , verna, B . • • . • • 

Scutellaria grandiflora . • . • 

Silene laciniata (Catchfly) . . 

Solidago lanceolata (Golden Rod) • 

, speciosa 

’’‘Spigelia marilaudica . • . , • 

Spiioea 61 ipendula plena • • , 

, I barbata 

, ) aruncus ...... 

Statice latifolia ...... 

, ) bellidifolia 

Symphitum Bohemicum .... 

y , hybridum . . • • 

Thalictrum aquilegifolittm (Hoadow 
Rue) 

, y purpureum . • , « 


2 white .... 

2 rose. . . . . 

2^ white .... 

2 white and crims|on 

stripes. 

2 red 

2 bright rose • . . 

2 lilac • • , . 

2 Hesh 

2 pink 

1 rose 

2 purple .... 

^ lilac . . . • • 

2 

3 purple, pink, white 

i white . . . t 

2 deep crimson • . 

2 rich crimson . , 

2 bright crimson • 

2 scarlet .... 

2 yellow and red . . 

0 

^ . j > • f 

2 bright yellow . . 

2 rosy purple . . • 

i double white, double 

crimson, double 
purple, double yel- 
low, double 6esh, 
double violet, dou- 
ble copper. 

1 rosy pink, white, 

double white, 
fringed. 

1 pink .... 

2 double white . , 


Period of 
Blooming. 
$l 0 ptf to Nov. 
Aiig. to Oct. 

9> 

} > 

to Oct. 

i > 
if 
i i 
y y 
y y 
y y 
y y 

i f 

, y » 

Aprilto June. 
June to Oct. 

» y 

y y 
y y 

> y 

> 9 

i y 
y 9 

Mar, to July. 


Mar. to Oct. 


May to Aug. 
May to Oct. 


2 

2 

2 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 


rose 

double yellow . 
double white . • 

light rosy purple . 
pink . • , . 

blue • . . * . 

blue, white, red . 
blue, white, rose . 
red • • • . . 

scarlet • • . . 

yellow . » . • 

99 . . . . 

red and yellow . ^ 

double white • . 

white . . . . 


y y 

blue . 

a * 



scarlet • , , , 

red and blue • • 

white . • • f 


y i 

j i 

May to Aug. 
July to Sept. 
June to Sept. 
Mar. to May. 

j y 
y y 

July to Sept. 

y y 

Aug. to Nov. 

9 9 

July to Sept. 
Aug. to Nov. 

9 9 

July to Oct. 

9 9 

May to Sept. 
July to Sept. 
June to Oct. 


« . purple .... 
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sc , »■>•■■■ 

Period of 
Blooming. 

Tfaalictntmformosanl* * « 


• 


dark purple . 4 

June to Oct. 

Tigridia pavonia, B « • . 


• 

H 

orange and red • » 

9 f 

, , conchiflora, B • . 




dark yellow and red 


Trifolium rubrum (Trefoil) . 



H 

red 

Juno to Sept. 

Tradescantiavirgibica . . 



1 

blue • . . . • 

Tradeseantia rosea . . * 



1 

rose 


Valeriana rubra .... 




red 

j * 

,, coccinea. . . . 

♦Verbena chamsedrifolia . . 




scarlet • . * . 




i 

scarlet, and nume- 
rous hybrids. 

June to Nov. 

♦ ,, Tweediana • • . 



« . 

scarlet and nume- 
rous hybrids. 

» 9 

♦ , , venosa .... 



• » 

lilac-puri)le . . • 

9 9 

♦ , , teucroides . . . 



. . 

white, rose, lilac • 

9 9 

May to Sepf. 

Veronica ehamsdrys grandiflora 


A 

blue ..... 

y ^ lDC&Xl£k • • a « 


• 

2 


9 9 

, , incisa • • • . 


# 

2 

, , • . • . . 

) 9 

, , montana . • . 


• 

1 

white .... 

, , 

, , grandes . . • • 



2 

J , 

, , glabra alba . 



2 

} > . * • • • 

9 9 

May to Aug. 

,, clcgans . . • • 




pink 

Viola odorata plena • • . 



i 

double blue, double 
white, double pur- 
ple, double flesh, 
and single of each 

Mar. to May. 

, , tricolor (Heartsease) . 

. 

. 

i 

numerous • • • 

Mar. to Nov. 


All the above are handsome fiowerin^ plants, the best wc have seen of the 
various genera, and if properly grown will not fail to give satisfaction. Those 
thus marked require protection in winter in a cool frame or otherwise. There 
are many line flowering plants might be added to the above list, which are 
termed greenhouse plants, also new half-hardy and hardy annuals, but we have 
omitted tliem, in order to give a list of such in our next number, not wishing to 
occupy too much room in this. Conductou. 

On nxsxnoYiNG Cockiioachks. — On looking over a late Cauinky, 1 sec a re- 
ceipt for the destruction of cockroaches. The most simple method 1 can assure 
the reader's, from experience, is to procure a hedgehog, and keep it confined 
near where they are troublesome, feeding it with bread and milk occasionally, 
and they will disappear. James Roi.lins. 


FLOHICULTURAL CALENDAR FOR DECEMBER. 

Plant STovB.-rr*Rose8, Honeysuckles, Jasmines, Persian Lilacs, Azaleas, 
Rhododendrons, Carnationif, Pinks, Primroses, Mignonette, Stocks, Aconites, 
Persian Irises, Crocuses, Cyclamens, Rhodoras, Cinerarias, Hyacinths, Eiheses, 
Sweet Violets, Lily of the Valley, Correas, Deutzias, Mezereams, Hepaticas, 
Gardenias, &c., required to bloom from January, should he brought in early in 
the present month. The plants should be placed at first in the coolest port of 
the house ; never allow them to want water. Pots or boxes containing bulbous* 
rooted flowering plants, as Hyacinths, Narcissus, Persian Irises, Crocuses, Ac,, 
should occasionally he introduced, so as to have a succession of bloom. Cactus 
plants that have been kept out of doors, or in the greenhouse, should occasionally 
be brought into the stove for flowering, which gives a succession. If any of the 
forced plants be attacked with the green fly, a syringe with diluted tobacco- 
water will destroy them. If the leaves appear bit, and turn brown (the effect 
of damage by red spider), a syringe of soap suds at the under side of the leaves 
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i« ufTeotual to destroy, them. The glutinouB BubstfliMJe remainiogf not only kills 
those it is applied to, but preventfi others returning there. The old Eranthemum 
ptilchelhtm with its fine blue flowers, Juiticla speciosa, Oesnerta Zebrina, Jus- 
ticia pulcherrima, and Appallandria cristate, aro fine winter ornamental bloom- 
ing plants. 

GuBENiiotjsE.-^As much fire as will barely keep but fibat wilfbte rJeceisary, 
and for the purpose of drying up damp arising from fc^gy nights, or from 
watering. All possible air should be admitted in the daytime, but mind to 
keep the plants from damage of frost. Crysanthemuins will require a very 
free supply of air, and a good supply of water. By the end of the month many 
will be going out of bloom ; such should be cut down ; and if any kind be scarce, 
the stalKs may be cut in short lengths, and be struck in heat, Always cut the 
lower end of the cutting close under the joint. If seed be desired retain the 
blooming stems on the plants, and keep them for some time in an airy warm 
situation to perfect. If greenhouse plants require watering or syringing over 
the tops, let it be done on the morning of a clear day, when air can be admitted ; 
and towards evening a gentle Are-heat should be given. 

ri.owER*GARDEN. — Be caieful to protect beds of what are technically called 

Florists’ flowers,” should severe weather occur. Calceolarias that were cut 
flown and repotted last month will require attention. Not to water too much, 
or they will damp otF. Keep them in a cool and airy part of the greenhouse or 
pit. Whilst ill a cool and moist atmosphere, the shoots will often push at the 
underside numerous rootlets. Where such are produced, the shoots should be 
taken ofi’and potted ; they make fine plants for next season, and are easier pro- 
pagated now than at any other season. Protect the stems of tender climbing 
Roses, and other kinds, by tying a covering of furze over them, that whilst it 
fully protects admits sufficiency of air for the well being of the plant. 

Auriculas and Polyanthuses will require plenty of air in fine weather, and but 
little water. The like attention will be required to Carnations, Pinks, &c., kept 
in nots. Dahlia roots should be looked over, to see if any aie mouldingor likely 
to damage. Let the roots be dry before they are laid in heaps. Newly plantcfl 
shrubs should be secured, so that they are not loosened by the wind. The puts 
of Carnations and Picotees should be placed in a situation where they may have 
a free air, and be raised above the ground. If they are under a glass-case, it 
will be much better than when exposed to the wet and severity of the winter, or 
many will in all probability be destroyed. Where it is desirable to leave patches 
of border-flowers undistributed, reduce them to a suitable size by cutting them 
round with a sharp spade. When it is wished to have a vigorous specimen, it 
is requisite to leave a portion thus imdisturbed. Ten- week Stocks and Migno- 
nette, in pots for bloonjing early next spring, to adorn a room or greenhouse, 
must not be over watered, and be kept free from frost. A cool frame, well 
secured by soil or ashes at the sides, and plenty of mats or retds to cover at 
night, will aikwer well. Tender evergreens, newly planted, would be benefited 
by a little mulch of any kind being laid over the roots. During hard frosts, if 
additional soil be required for flower-beds upon grass lawns, advantage should be 
taken to have it conveyed at that time, so that the turf be not injured by wheel- 
ing. Pits or beds for forcing Roses, &c., should be prepared early in the month. 
Tan or leaves are most suitahle, unless there be the advantage of hot water or 
steam. New planted shrubs of the tender kinds should have their roots pro- 
tected by laying some mulch, &c. Suckers of Roses, &c., should now be taken 
oflf, and replanted for making bushes, or in nursery rows; soils for compost 
irimuld now be obtained. Beds of Hyacinths, Tulips, d|B., should have occa- 
sional protection. Any roots not planted miay succe^ful% be done in dry mild 
weather till February. 
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C. J. M. C., on Ranunculuses • . • 

C. R., query by , . • e 

C. W. F., on Fumigating Greenhouses 
query by . 

Carnation, query by .... 

Clericus, on Climbers for a Conservatory, &c. 

on closely Glazed Cases, in which to grow Plants 
on the Culture of Chrysanthemums 

Gloxinias 

Mesembryanthemums . 

— — ^ remarks by • • • • 

Cobsea scandens, query by . 
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ORIGINAL. 


Cactus, on the Yellow and Scarlet Passifiora . . 79 

Calceolarias, on the Cultivation of . • • • 212 

Camellia, observations on the . • • * 53, 78 

on Blooming for a lengthened period . » 209 

- — ■ " — on the Culture of the .... 49 

Camellias, a descriptive List of . • • • 55, 78 

Carnations, ditto . . • • • p 29, 56 

— ■ ■ > descriptive Remarks on. ... 8 
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Charcoal, experiments with 

. 

• 

77 

Chrysanthemum, remarks dn the Culture of the 

• 

127 

Cobaea scandens, on the Culture of • 

• • 

• 

5 

Cyclamens, ditto • • • 
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Callistemon pinifoliura, noticed 


. 
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Camellia Japonica Albertii, reference to plate 



49 

Campanula grandis, noticed 





89 

— Leflingii, ditto • 

• 




113 

punctata, ditto . 

• 
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Catasetum Wailesii, ditto • 

« 




42 

Catesbia parviflora, ditto 

• 




65 

Catha paniculala, ditto 
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Cattleya Arembergii, ditto . 

• 
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Ceanoihus divaricat us, ditto. 

• 

• 


• 

134 

Centradenia rosea, ditto 

• 

* 


• 

113 

Centranthera punctata, ditto 


• 


• 

43 

Oestrum viridiflorum, ditto • 




• 

161 

Chorizema Dicksoni, ditto . 




• 

63 

Spartioides, ditto 
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Cineraria, var. celestial, reference to plate 


• 
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Cleisostoma dealbata, noticed 



• 


43 

Clerodendron (nov. spec.), ditto 



« 


65 

angustifolium, ditto 

c 


• 
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— ■' — — Kaempferii, ditto 
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Clowesia rosea, ditto 
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• 
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Coburgia versicolor, ditto . 
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Coleonema pulchra, ditto , 
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Columnea Schiedeana, ditto. 
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— ■■■■ " splendens, ditto . 
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Oomarastaphylis arbutoides, ditto . 

• 
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Coinparettia rosea, ditto 
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Correa bicolor, ditto 

• 
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• 

41 

Cr}'plosanus scriptus, ditto . i 

• 
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Cymbidium Devonianura, ditto 
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Oynoches pentadactylon, ditto 
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Cytisus VVeldenii, ditto 
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Calampeiis scabra, remarks on 
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Campanula grandis, ditto . 
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Carnation, criterion of a good 
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• 

• 
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Cockroaches, to destroy « 
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D. 0., answer by . « , , 
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Dahl, on Charcoal .... 



77 

on Ihe yellow Cactus and scarlet Passiflora 



79 

remarks by on ii Descriptive List of Tulips 


ft 
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Dianthus, on the propao;ating of Pinks 
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Dutch Ponceau, query by • , 
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NEW PLANTS. 




Daviesia latifolia, noticed . . , 


ft 

63 

Dendiobium aqueuni, ditto . . , 



43 

cnimenatiun, ditto 


ft 
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cucumennum, ditto 


• 

187 

planibulbe, ditto . 

• 

ft 

189 

... rhombeum. ditto • 

ft 

ft 

90 

Knckerii, ditto . 

ft 
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san^uineum, ditto . • 

ft 

ft 

42 

taurinum, ditto • . 


ft 
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Dendrochilum latilblium, ditto 


ft 

189 

Deutyia scabra, dillo • • • 


ft 

65 

Diadelpbia decandria, ditto . 


ft 

18 

Digitalis minor, ditto . • 


ft 

204 

purpurea, var. superba, ditto 


ft 

90 

Diospyros Sa])ota, ditto 
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Doucklaeria diversifolia. ditto • . 

• 
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Dracophyllum gracile, ditto. • • 

ft 

ft 

63 

Duvana iongifolia, ditto • . . 
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Dahlia Show, remarks on the Salt*hill • 
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December, Fioricultural Calendar for 

ft 
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E. 
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ft 
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44 

E. C., on blue flowered Hydrangeas, &c. . 

ft 

ft 
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Elphinstone, Mr. W., on Pelargoniums • 

ft 

• 
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Erina, query by . • • 

ft 

ft 
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ORIGINAL. 
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Ely, Mr. Benjamin, Biographical Notice of • 

ft 
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Euphorbia Jacquiniiiora, on the Culture of . 

ft 
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Echites atropurpurea, reference to plate • 
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• 
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^ Gi^soni, noticed « « • 
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Echites hirsuta, noticed 6^ reference to plate 
aplendens, ditto 90, reference to plate 
Echinm petroeum, noticed • , • 

Elichrysum retortum, ditto . ♦ 

Elutherine anomala, ditto • 

Epacris corruscans, ditto 
Epidendrum arbusculum, ditto 

auritum, ditto • • # 

glutinosum, ditto 

ovulum, ditto . . * 

Eranthemum montanum, ditto 
Eria floribimda, ditto , • 

Erina suaveolens, ditto 
Erythrochiton Braziliense, ditto • 

Eucalyptus splacnicarpon, ditto 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Eiicas, query on • 

Erichardium grandiflorura, query on 
Erythrolena conspicua, ditto 
EwiibitionSjJquery on Floral . 


F. 

AUTHORS. 

Flora, on Blooming Amaryllises 
Florista, on the Pink 


ORIGINAL. 


Floricultural Gleanings 
Florists, a few Hints to • 

Flowers, observations on Wild • 

on Blanching in the Flower Garden 

on obtaining Double 

on the Names of . . • 

Fuchsia corymbihora, on the • • 


NEW PLANTS, 

Franciscea villosa, noticed . 

Fuchsia alpestris, ditto 

Exoniensis, reference to plate 

Harrison’s Goldfinch, ditto . 

• Madonna, ditto • 


prima donna, ditto • 
splendens, ditto 
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February, Floricultural Calendar for 
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noricultural Society, Royal South London, remarks on . 142 

Florists’ Society of Cambridge, Meeting of the . . 246 

Flower Seeds, remarks on Annual • • • • 168 

Flowers, answer on Impregnating • . . • 189 

— query on Double . • . , . 114 

- * " ■ the Impregnation of . . . 134, 189 

Fuchsias, answer on • . • . * 119 

query on • • . . . . 90, 267 
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G. T. D., answer by , . • • 
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23, 118 

■ on Camellias 


• 
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on White Rocket and Thunbergia alata 



36 

Gladiolus, query by . • . • 
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• 
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ORIGINAL. 




Gloxinias, on the Culture of. 


• 

87 

Greenhouse, on Heating a • . • 
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Gardenia ammna, noticed . 


• 

2G4 

Sherbourniaa, ditto • • 

• 

• 
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Gastrolobium acutiim, ditto . 
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• 

240 

Gesnera Murkii, ditto 
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• 

19 

Gesneria polyantha, ditto . 

• 

• 

63 

Gladiolus eequinoctialis, ditto 



18 

— oppositilloris, ditto 



19 

Gloxinia digitaliflora, ditto 263, reference to plate 
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- discolor, noticed 

• 


43 

Handleiana, reference to plate • 



249 

rubra, var., noticed 

• 


241 

speoiosa, var., ditto . • 

• 

• 

241 

Gompholooium (nov spec,), ditto . 

9 

• 

63 

Hendersonianum, ditto 



43 

splendens, ditto 



241 

Gongora tmneata, ditto 


• 

134 

Grammatophyllum multiflorum, var. tigrinum, ditto. 

• 

18 
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Gentianella, query on . . . 

• 

• 
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Gloriosa superba, remarks on 


• 

94 

Greenhouse Plants, answer on 

♦ 


20 

query on 



20 

Greenhouses, on Fumigating . • 
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Grub, query on a . . • 

• 
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EXTRACT. 


Gardener’s Chronicle, extracts from. 
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AIJTUORJS. 

H. D., on raising Ixias, &c. . • • .154 

H.M., query by . ..... 267 

H. R., ditto . . . . . • 242 

Harrison, Mr. William, a descriptive List of Polyanthuses, by 146 
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' ' ' — descriptive remarks on Carnations, by 8 

— — on the names of Flowers . • 38 

on the properties of the Tulip • 80 
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Holmes, Mr. Wra., on Heating a Greenhouse , • 275 


ORIGINAL. 

Heartsease, remarks on desirable . . • • 260 

Heaths, on Growing . , . . . 261 

Horticultural Societies, remarks on . * • . 103 

Hot Water, on Rendle’s system of Heating by . . 236 

Hydrangea hortensis, experiments on , • . 26 

" on the Culture of . . . 88 

— ■ — — remarks on . • . • 274 

NEW PLANTS. 

Habrothamnus fasciculat us, noticed . . . 189 

Hermannia incisa, ditto ..... 63 

Hibiscus liliflorus, ditto ..... 64 

Hovea (nov. spec.), ditto . . . • , 264 

pungens, var. major, ditto . . . • 113 

■ racemulosa, ditto • • • • . 42 

splendens, ditto . . . * . 162 

Hydromestus maculatus, ditta . . • . • 133 

Hypocalymna robusta, ditto • • « • 63 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Heaths, a list of hardy . . . , , 283 

— on striking cuttings of , 95 

remarks on propagating . , . , 220 

Heating, query on . . • . , , 91 

Horticultural Society of London, remarks on, 22, 46, 66, 92, 115, 135 
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Hot Water Apparatus, remarks on . ... 271 


Hoya carnosa, answer on • 

query on . 

Hyacinths, remarks on 
Hyacinthus plumosus, query on 
Hydrangea, remarks on the. 

hortensis, query on 

Hydrangeas, answer on . 
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J., query by. ...... -15 
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Lucy* ditto • • . « 
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Labichea punctata, noticed • * 



217 

Leella acuminata, ditto . . • 


ft 

113 

Lathyrus nervosus, ditto • • 


ft 

18 

pubescens, ditto . 


ft 

63 

Leianthus ni^^rescens, ditto • . • 

• 

ft 

262 

Lilium testaceum, ditto 

• 

ft 

279 

Liparia parva, ditto .... 

• 

ft 

218 

Lisianthus Russellianus, ditto 

• 

ft 

241 

Lobelia] ongiflora, ditto 

• 

ft 

241 

Lomatia illicifolia, ditto 



161 

Luxemburgia ciliosa, ditto . . • 


ft 

279 

Lycaste plana, ditto. 


ft 

188 

Lychnis mutabilis, ditto . . • 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 




Lobelia cyanea, query on . 

• 

ft 

115 

Lotus Jacobeus, ditto . • » 

• 

ft 

218 

M. 




AUTHORS. 




M. G., query by . 

• 


162 

Mackenzie/Mr. Peter, on Blanching Flowers 

• 


37 

Major, Mr. Joshua, description of a Plant Protector by 


206 

on the (^n sumption of Smoke 

, 


28 

Middleton, Mr. Thomas, remarks by . 


ft 

270 

Moore, Mr. T., on the Culture of Roses in Pots 

• 

ft 

173 

ORIGINAL. 




Mesembryanthemuras, on the Culture of 

• 

ft 

170 

NEW PLANTS. 




Malva Creeana alba, noticed 

ft 

ft 

242 

Manettia splendens, ditto . 



64 

Marcetia excoriata, ditto . . 



161 

Maurandia (nova ?), ditto . 



43 

Maxiilaria sralatea, ditto . « 

ft 


43 

Harrisonia alba, ditto • • 

ft 


242 

rugosa, ditto 

ft 


279 

Medinilla erythropbylla, ditto 



132 

Mormodes luxatum, ditto . , . 

€ 
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MISCELLANEOUS. : 




Manure, query on Litmid . 



44 

March, Floricultural Calendar for . 

, 


71 

May, duto . , , . • 
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Mixture to destroy Insects, remarks on a . 
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NEW PLANTS, 


189, 265 


Nematanthus lonpjipes, noticed 
Nemophila discoidalis, reference to plate 
Niphaea oblonga, noticed . 

Noruntia Braziliensis, ditto . 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
November, Floricultural (Calendar for 


new plants. 


Oberonia miniata, noticed . 
Odontoglossum citrosmum, ditto 
Oncidium bicallosum, ditto . 

candidum, ditto • 

" — cuneatum, ditto . 

— — — “ Forkeli, ditto 

— Lemonianum, ditto 

mirochilum, ditto 

unifiorum, ditto . 

— vohibile, ditto 

Othonna tuberosa, ditto 
Oxylobium capitatum, ditto . 
obovatum, ditto . 
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Phloxes, on the Culture of . . * 

Pink, on the 

Plant Protector, description of a . 

Plants, on a new method of Potting 
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Plants, on Climbing • . # . . 234 

on the failure in Blooming of . . • 152 

in Dwelling- rooms, on Treating . . • 25 ^ 

Polyanthuses, a descriptive List of • . • • 146 

NEW PLANTS. 

Passiflora actina, noticed . . . . . U3 

Pclavgoniiim, “Tlmit ell’s Pluto,” reference to plate • ' 2tU 

Peristeria HumbokJtii, noticed • • . . 114 

Ptdalidium barleroides, ditto ... . 279 

Petrea slapeliro, ditto . . • . , 64 

voliit>ilis, ditto . • , . , 64 

Pharbitis astrina, ditto . . • , • , 18 

Phlox Van Houttii, ditto 42, reference to plate . . 73 

Pitcarnia micrant ha, noticed . . . . 134 

undulala, ditto . * . . . 133 

l^leroma Bent hamianuni, ditto . . . « 113 

Pleurothalis foetens, ditto . . • . , 43 

Poinciana Gilliesii, ditto . . , . . 114 

Poly spora axillaris, ditto . * . . . 161 

Portulacea splendens, ditto . . • , • 188 

Puya recLirvata, ditto . . . . , 133 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Pcoonies, remarks on Tree • • . 

Pansy, answer on the . * 

query on the • . 

Pelargoniums, answer on . 

queiy on, • • 

remarks on •figuring . , 

to Growers of . 

Pentstemon speeiosum, answer on . 

query on 

Perennials, a List of . • . 

Pinks, on the propagation of • • 

Plants, on fastening down . 

on protecting during Winter. 

Polyanthuses, query on New 
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AUTHORS. 

R. n. P., query by 282 

R. W. G, on Scutellaria splendens . . , . 236 

Rollins, Mr. James, on destroying Cockroaches . . 295 

Rosa, on budding Rose^ ^ , • . , * 109, 288 

— — on hybrid perpetual Koses • , • • 95 
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Ranunculus, remarks on llie . . . . 102 
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Rose, observations on the Double Yellow . . , G 

Roses*, on Budding . . . . . . J 09 
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Renanthera matutina, noticed .... 218 

Rhipsalis brachi'dta, ditto ..... 240 

Rhododendron fragrans, ditto . , . , 218 

Rollinsonii, ditto . . . . 133 

Ribes all)idiim, ditto 114, reference to plate , . . 160 

Roellia ciliata, reference to plate . . . , 97 

Rosa Brunonia, noticed . • . . . 218 

■ Hardii, ditto. . . • . , 2 C 3 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ranunculus, on the Culture of the. ... 93 

— query on the . . . , . 45 

Hoots, on taking up . . , . 40 

Ranunculuses and Tulips, query on . . . , 44 

Rhododendrons, ditto ..... 280 

Rose, remarks on the Double Yellow , , . 2*2 

Rose de Lisle, remarks on . . . . . 283 

Hoses, a List of Six of the best in each Class . . 26(1 

answer on . . . . . . 280 

• on budding . . . , . . 287 

— — on curious and beautiful .... 288 

— — query on pruning Standard .... 280 

remarks on forcing ..... I 44 

hybrid perpetual . . . 9.5 

protecting tender • . . 22 

pruning . . . . . 44, 95 
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S. P., on the Hydrangea horlensis .... 

S. S., remarks by . . v . . . 270 

Scotus, on the blooming of Plants . . . . 152 

Senex, on the Neapolitan and Russian Violets . . 221 
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Slater, Mr. John, a descriptive Catalogue of Carnations by . 29, 5G 

: Tulips by 33, 148, 229 
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— — on raising Tulips from seed , , 228 

> >'■ I On Mr. Cienny’s attack upon the descriptive ; 

Catalogue of Tulips , » , * (95 

Remarks by * • ♦ « 74 

reply to the article of a Midland IPiomt, by 122 
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Scutellaria splendens, ditto . . • • • 236 
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Smoke, on the consumption of • . • • 28 
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Salvia bicolor, noticed ..... 43 

Sauranja spectabilis, ditto . i . . . . 18 

Schizanthus candidus, ditto .... 240 

Scutellaria Japonica, ditto . . . . . 188 

splendens, ditto . . . . . 161 

Scypanth us elegans, ditto . . . . . 241 

Silene speciosa, ditto - . • . . 279 

Siphocampylus longipedunculat us, ditto • . • 133 

Stanhopea guttata, ditto . . • • . 280 

Martiana, var. bicolor, ditto . . . 241 

Statice platyphylla, ditto . • . . • 265 

Stigmaphyllum heterophyllum, ditto . . . - 132 

MISCELLANEOUS. • 

Salvia patens, query on . . • • . 269 

September, Floricultural Calendar for . • . 223 

Slugs, query on . . . . . . 242 

Smoke, remarks on the prevention of . . . 93 

Stocks and Wallflowers, answer on . • , • 283 

query on . . ; • • 282 
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Tulipa, remarks by on Tulips . • . . 221 

Twitchett, Mr. J., reply by to Mr. Slater • . » 158 

Tyro, remarks by ..... . 45 

ORIGINAL. 

Tank system of Heating, remarks on the . . . 236 

Thunbergia alata and White Rocket, on the • . 36 

grandiflora, on the Culture of . . • 108 

Tropaeolum azureum, article on • . • • 1 

Tulip, Tyso’s Polydora, ditto .... 25 
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on raising from seed. .... 228 
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on the properties of . . . . . 80, 207 
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Trollms acaulis, ditto . « • • • 161 
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polyphyllum, noticed . . . • 24 1 

Tulip, Groom's Victoria Regina, reference to plate • • 225 

Tyso’s Polydora, ditto • . . • 25 

Turrma lobata, noticed • • • • . 242 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tropmolum tubers, answer on . , «, . 281 

query on .... 281 

Tulip Show, remarks on the Walton . • • 222 

Warrington . • • 222 

Tulips, query on Stage . . . • . (265, 282 

'■■■ remarks on . . . . . • 221 

and Aiicmonies, remarks on . . • . 285 

Ranunculuses, answer on . . . 80 

: query on . . • . 44 


V. 

ORIGINAL. 

Violet, on ure of the Neapolitan ... 40 

NEW PLANTS. 

Vriesia psittacina, noticed . « . • • , 63 

.MISCELLANEOUS. 

Violets, remarks on the Neapolitan and Russian « * 221, 284 

W. 

AUTHOR. 


J., on the Ranunculus ..... 93 

ORIGINAL. 

Wax Models of Flowers, on forming • • • 2 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Wire-worm, answer on the . . • . . 168 

query on the . . . • • 115 

Woodhce, answer on • . . , . 1 . 281 

———query on . ..... 281 

Worms, query on destroying . . . • 44 

X. 

AUTHOR. 

X. Y. Z., query by . • . • « • 91 
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1ND2X. 


Z. 

NEW PLANf. 

Zichya villosa, noticed . . 


J 18 : 


PLATES. 

Achimenes s^fan diflora • 

hirsuta • 

— multiflora 

Camellia Japonica Alberti . 

Cineraria Cmlestial . 

Ne plus ultra 

Echiles atropurpurca . ' 

hirsuta • 

splendens . 

Fuchsia (vars. No. 1, 2, 3) . 

Exoniensis . 

— — Harrison’s Goldfinch 

Madonna 

Priraa donna 

Gloxinia digitaliflora 
— — — Handleiana . • 

Nemophila discoidalis 
Pelargonium, Thurtell’s Pluto 
Phlox Van HouttU . • 

Ribes albidum 

Roellia ciliata . . 

Scutellaria Japonica 
Tropseolum azureum 
Tulip, Groom’s Victoria Regina 
Tyso’s Polydora . • 


121 

273 

109 

49 

121 

121 

121 

249 

97 

73 

145 

225 

225 

145 

273 

249 

121 

201 

73 

169 

97 

2U1 

1 

225 

25 


Lolidotit BHuted W* Clowes und SonS) Stamford 













